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OPIXIONS  OF  THE  PJiESS 

TWO  HAPPY  YEARS  IN  CEYLON. 

'SiNCB  EmKKSON'-TeXNEN'T's   MOXUMKXTAI.  volumes,    no   UKSCKll'TION  OF    'I  UK  icifXTKV 

so  full,  accukatk,  well-illustratkd.  ok  kxtektainin'g  has  ijkkn  i'ukllsiikd.' 

Daily  Chkomcle. 

'  It  will  certainly  l>ccome  the  classical  work  on  Ceylon.' — Dlack  and  White. 

'  Miss  Gordon  Cuinniiii}j;'s  is  liy  far  the  niost  valuable  account  of  Ceylon  that  wc  have  read 
for  many  years.  She  lias  travelled  over  most  c»fthe  "  Isle  of  Flowers,"  and  knows  every  kintl  of 
life,  animal  and  vegetable,  that  flourishes  in  that  wonderful  garden  of  vivid  greenery*.  ...  It  is 
thoroughly  interesting,'   -St.  Jamks's  (Ja/kti k. 

'  It  is  always  pleasiuit  to  meet  with  a  new  work  by  Mi^h  (Gordon  Cummin;;.  Her  luiges  are 
no  less  valuable  for  the  informatitm  they  embody  than  they  are  cun.spicuous  for  their  literary 
merit.  To  her  keen  powers  of  obser\'ation  and  description  she  brings  the  incomparable  ad- 
vantage of  a  cultured  mind  and  a  widely  extended  knowledge,  and  she  is,  in  addition,  a  clever 
and  {Kiinstiiking  artist.  A  fund  of  entertainment  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  It  is  bright  and 
pleasimt  reading,  and  isper\-aded  by  a  sense  of  thorougli  enjoyment  which  fully  ju.stifies  the  title 
of  a  clever  and  very  welcome  book.* — Si'ECTAtok. 

'  Such  a  name  as  the  "  Ceylone.se  Encylop;cdia  "  would  befit  it  well.  Noljody  can  read 
a  chapter  without  feeling  that  he  has  l>een  loaniing  something  he  is  glad  to  know,  and  that 
he  would  despair  uf  fuidiiig  in  any  other  Itouk.  The  minute  peculiaritie>  of  the  inland  life, 
in  costume,  monuments,  hou>e-building  and  furnishing,  festivals,  pilgrimages,  have  never  been 
caught  by  a  more  far-seeing  eye,  or  set  forth  in  more  apt  w«)rds.  On  the  whole,  tlii<  tome  will 
long  be  a  standard  w(»rk  on  Ceylon.  These  points,  and  many  more,  t<i  be  apprei  iated  must  be 
read  as  portrayed  with  feminine  grace  and  masculine  vig«nir  by  the  wide-wandering  anihores.>t.' 

Naiu'N. 

'These  volumes  contain  all  that  any  tra\ell«r  can  wish  to  know  of  its  history,  ilie  life  of  the 
people,  the  temples,  the  worship,  the  animals,  and  the  botany  of  that  delightful  island.  Exhaus- 
tive and  authoritative,  full  and  faithful,  are  the  adjectives  necessary  to  describe  the  methods  in 
which  Miss  Gordon  ('umming  has  dealt  with  the  interesting  subject  of  her  book.  We  have  read 
no  better  book  on  Ceylon.' — Academy. 

'MLss  Gordon  Cumming  is  at  once  an  artist,  a  naturalist,  a  keen  observer,  and  a  writer  of 
rare  skill  and  grace  ;  and  wherever  she  has  wandered  she  has  <;arried  the  habits  and  faculties  of 
a  trained  intelligence,  full  of  knowledge  and  resource.  .  .  .  .She  visited  Ceylon  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  and  nothing  has  escaped  her  attentiu;i.'---l)Aii-Y  Nkws. 

'Quite  one  of  the  most  vivi«l  anil  accurate  bof>ks  of  travel  which  we  have  recently  en- 
countered. ...  In  no  case,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  so  exact  and  jileiising  a  picture  been 
drawn  as  that  which  is  coniainel  in  these  pages.' — Stand  vkd. 

'  In  every  respect  a  charming  book.  Whoso.'ver  wishes  t«)  know  all  about  that  earthly 
jKir.tdi^e,  Ceylon,  .should  hasten  to  peruse  the  delightful  volume  written  and  illustrated  by  Miss 
Cummin?.'— Daily  TELE<iKAi'H. 

'  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  has  written  nothing  more  delightful  than  this  volume  .  .  .  Many 
lxK>ks  have  been  written  t«»  celebrate  the  be.iuties  of  Ceylon  ;  but,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
no  traveller  has  described  them  with  the  force  and  elot^uence  that  we  find  in  Miss  Cumming's 
volume.'— Anti-Jacoi!1N. 

'  A  scries  of  pleasant  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  Ix^autiful  island,  and  of  the  occupations  and 
industries  of  the  people,  copiously  interspersed  with  notices  of  their  history',  religion,  folk-lore,  and 
the  like.' — Atiikxaii'm. 

'Her  book  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject,  forgiving  both  a  good  general  idea  of  what 
Ceylon  is  like  and  a  great  amount  of  detailed  information.' — Scotsman. 

'  She  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  life  on  the  island,  gained  from  her  journeys  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  it.' — GkaI'HIC. 

'The  narrative  is  as  brilliant  as  any  of  Miss  Cumming's  well-known  volumes,  and  the 
illustrations  from  the  author's  pencil  are  excellent.'— Oi'SERVek. 
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PREFACE 


What  can  be  the  reason  that  writers  on  Ceylon  seem  impelled 
to  describe  their  book  as  a  term  of  years  ? — 

*  Fifty  Years  in   Ceylon/     An  Autobiography  by  Major 

Thomas  Skinner. 

*  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon/     By  Major  Forbes,  78th  High- 

landers. 

*  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon/     By  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

*  Seven    Years    in    Ceylon/     By    Mary    and    Margaret 

Leitch, — 
and  finally,  *  Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon/  by  C.  F.  Gordon 
Cumming,  who  had  so  named  her  notes  of  pleasant  days  in 
the  fair  Isle,  before  realising  that  any  of  her  predecessors  had 
thus  described  their  longer  terms  of  residence  therein  ? 

I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  the  fact,  so  evident  in  each  of 
these  works,  that  the  several  writers  have  retained  such 
sweet  memories  of 

*  Moonlit  seas, 
Of  dreamy  sunsets,  and  of  balmy  air, 
Of  glowing  landscapes  and  of  shadowy  bowers 
Where  stately  palms  low  murmur  in  the  breeze,' — 

that  they  have  loved  to  enumerate  the  months  and  years  that 
glided  by  amid  such  pleasant  influences. 
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TH^O  HAPPY   YEARS  IN  CEYLON 


Although,  by  comparison  with  that  of  others,  my  own 
term  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  was  short,  I  can  safely  say 
that,  as  it  was  all  play  and  no  work,  I  had  abundant  leisure 
to  note  many  matters  of  interest  seen  under  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  these  pages  may  prove  of  some 
value  to  the  ever-increasing  army  of  wanderers  in  search  of 
winter-quarters. 


TWO  HAPPY  YEARS  IN  CEYLON 


INTRODUCTORY 

There  are  perhaps  few  families  in  the  Mother  Country  to  whom  the 
farther  corners  of  Great  Britain  have  (from  the  colonising  or  sporting 
instincts  of  its  various  members)  become  more  really  familiar  to  the 
imagination  of  the  younger  branches  than  that  to  which  I  was 
welcomed,  as  its  twelfth  addition. 

Thus  about  the  time  of  my  first  introduction  to  the  immortal 
Robinson  Crusoe,  my  eldest  brother  Penrose  returned  from  Canada, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  my  second  brother  Roualeyn,  who  had  made 
his  mark  as  the  pioneer  of  all  the  Lion-hunters  who  since  then  have 
ravaged  the  hunting-grounds  of  Southern  Africa. 

Then  two  more  of  the  home  brood  started  to  carve  their  fortunes 
in  far  countries.  Almost  simultaneously  my  fourth  and  fifth  brothers, 
John  and  William,  sailed  for  Ceylon  and  Bombay,  where  the  latter 
tamed  wild  men  ^  and  slew  wild  beasts,  while  the  former  settled 
down  to  sober  cocoa-nut  planting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batticaloa ; 
and  then,  through  weary  years  of  waiting  for  the  growth  of  trees 
which  never  in  his  lifetime  repaid  his  outlay,  he  obtained  work  in  the 
forests  on  the  east  coast,  and  likewise  distinguished  himself  as  a  cun- 
ning and  mighty  hunter,  beloved  by  the  wild  tribes. 

During  a  term  of  twenty  years,  scarcely  a  month  passed  without 
bringing  us  letters  from  these  two  faithful  brothers  ;  so  that  life  in  the 
forests  of  Ceylon  and  of  Bombay  became  as  familiar  to  our  thoughts 
as  grouse-shooting  or  salmon-fishing  in  Morayshire.  Some  of  the 
details  in  these  sporting  diaries  might  well  excite  the  envy  of  many 

1  '  Wild  Men  and  Wild  Beasts.'    By  Colonel  Gordon  Gumming^    Published  by 
David  Douglas,  Edinburgh.  ' 
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2  TWO  HAPPY  YEARS  IN  CEYLON 

a  less  successful  Nimrod.  Thus  one  mail  brought  me  a  letter  from 
India,  telling  of  thirty  tigers  as  the  chief  item  of  a  two  months'  bag ; 
while  my  Ceylon  letter  of  the  same  date  told  of  the  rejoicing  of 
the  villagers  over  the  slaughter,  by  their  white  friend,  of  twenty-five 
leopards !— a  highly  satisfactory  riddance  of  dangerous  foes. 

A  journey  to  India  or  Ceylon  in  those  days  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  simple  pleasure-trip  which,  thanks  to  swift  steamers 
and  large  competition,  it  has  now  become.  Though  a  great  advance 
had  been  made  since  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  colonists  in  Colombo  were  only  gladdened  twice  a  year  by  the 
arrival  of  a  sailing-vessel  from  England,  bringing  supplies  of  Euro- 
pean clothing  and  stores,  nevertheless,  so  late  as  1840,  three  months 
occasionally  elapsed  without  a  call  from  any  European  sailing-ship, 
in  what  was  then  the  open  roadstead  of  Colombo ;  so  we  may  well 
understand  that  the  approach  of  the  smallest  steamer  would  suffice 
to  throw  the  population  into  a  fever  of  excitement 

In  those  days  the  mails  from  London  came  vtA  Bombay,  whence 
runners  carried  them  across  India  and  Ceylon,  and  great  was  the 
satisfaction  when  letters  were  delivered  in  Colombo  only  forty  days 
after  their  despatch  from  Britain  !  After  a  while  Ceylon  started  a 
steamer  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  Bombay,  thus  reducii^  the 
transit  to  London  to  thirty  days.  A  few  years  later,  steamers  bound 
for  Calcutta  or  Australia  brought  mails  and  passengers  direct  in 
twenty  days^a  period  which  has  been  gradually  lessened  till  now 
some  swift  steamers  deliver  their  mail-bags  in  Colombo  In  fifteen 
days,  and  as  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  return  steamer  is  ready 
to  start  immediately,  it  is  now  possible  to  receive  answers  to  letters 
within  five  weeks.' 

Nor  is  the  reduction  on  time  alone.  The  cost  of  travel  has  also 
been  minimised,  and  the  colonists  of  the  present  day  need  no  longer 

I  Still  more  rapid  and  wonderful  has  t>een  the  devdopment  of  our  Austialian 
cities  with  their  crowded  harbours.  But  for  a  strange  illustration  of  the  iotluence  ot 
steam-power  al  our  very  doors,  we  may  note  Sir  Walter  Scott's  testimony,  that  In 
his  da/  (he  was  my  faliier's  friend)  one  small  mail-cart  carried  (he  posts  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  he  mentions  having  seen  it  airive  with  only  one  letter 
addressed  to  the  manager  of  the  Britl^  Linen  Banking  Company. 

Moreover,  is  it  not  strange  (o  mark  the  development  as  it  affecls  two  of  what  we 
deem  our  daily  necessaries,  potatoes  and  tea,  and  remember  that  the  former  had  never 
even  been  heard  of  (ill  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  imported  (he  (irs(,  and  that  in  1660  Mr. 
Pepys  described  tea  as  '  the  new  Chinese  drink'  1  And  now  Britain's  annual  con- 
sumption of  tea  is  about  180,000,000  lb. .  of  which  about  half  comes  froro  China  and 
Java,  and  the  other  half  Ironi  India  and  Ceylon. 
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face  the  prospect  of  such  prolonged  exile  as  was  deemed  a  matter 
of  course  forty  years  ago,  when  the  expense  of  a  *run  home'  was 
prohibitive. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  these  two  brothers,  though  often  longing  for 
a  sight  of  home  and  home  faces,  fifteen  years  elapsed  ere  they  were 
able  to  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  in  the  old  country. 
The  younger  happily  arrived  in  safety  ;  but  alas  !  the  vessel  which 
should  have  brought  the  elder  from  Ceylon,  brought  tidings  of  a 
HOME-going  far  different  from  that  which  he  had  planned.  He  had 
died  very  suddenly,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  date  when  he  had  pur- 
posed embarking,  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  the  blue  sea-lake  at 
Batticaloa. 

Barely  two  years  later  I  made  my  first  voyage  to  the  East,  touch- 
ing Ceylon  at  Point  de  Galle  en  route  to  Calcutta.  That  one 
glimpse  of  the  lovely  isle  impressed  itself  on  my  memory  as  such 
a  dream  of  delight,  that  when,  a  few  years  later,  one  of  my  earliest 
friends  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Colombo,^  I  very  gladly  accepted 
his  invitation  to  return  to  Ceylon  on  a  leisurely  visit,  finding  head- 
quarters under  his  hospitable  roof,  and  thence  exploring  such  parts 
of  the  isle  as  had  special  interest  for  me. 

These  interests  gradually  widened,  owing  to  the  unbounded 
kindness  of  numerous  friends,  and  friends'  friends  ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  so  many  delightful  expeditions  were  organised,  and  so 
many  pleasant  homes  claimed  visits,  that  wellnigh  two  years  slipped 
away  ere  I  finally  bade  adieu  to  the  green  Isle  of  Palms,  to  which,  I 
think,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  many  a  lovely  South  Sea  isle, 
we  must  concede  the  right  it  claims — to  have  been,  and  still  to  con- 
tinue, the  true  Earthly  Paradise. 

On  my  return  to  Scotland,  after  widely  extended  travels,  a  selec- 
tion of  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  my  water-colour  paintings  in 
various  parts  of  *  Greater  Britain '  were  exhibited  in  their  respective 
courts  in  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
and  at  subsequent  Colonial  Exhibitions  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 
Of  these,  about  sixty  of  scenery  in  Ceylon  were  selected  from  several 
hundreds,  which,  on  the  principle  of  *  never  a  day  without  at  least 
one  careful-coloured  sketch,'  had  accumulated  as  I  wandered  in  every 
direction — north,  south,  east,  and  west — basking  on  the  yellow  sands 
of  most  fascinating  palm-fringed  sea-coast,   or  ghding  over  calm 

1  The  Right  Rev.  Hugh  W.  Jermyn,  now  Bishop  of  Brechm  and   Primus  of 
Scotland. 
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rivers — gipsying  among  ruins  of  mighty  pre-Christian  cities  in  the 
depths  of  lonely  forests,  or  awaiting  the  sunrise  on  lofty  mountain- 
summits — studies  of  exquisite  foliage  or  of  strange  Buddhist  and 
Tamil  shrines,  and  all  enlivened  to  memory  by  the  recollection  of 
picturesque  groups  of  brown  men,  women,  and  children  of  divers 
race  and  very  varied  hue,  some  scantily  draped,  others  go^eously 
apparelled,  but  all  alike  harmonious  in  colour. 

Friendly  critics,  who  say  that  these  sketches  have  helped  them 
to  realise  something  of  the  true  character  and  beauty  of  Ceylonese 
scenery,  have  asked  me  to  supplement  the  brush  with  the  pen,  and  tell 
the  readers  who  have  so  kindly  received  my  notes  of  travel  in  other 
lands  something  of  my  own  impressions  of  Ceylon.  So  now  I  sit 
surrounded  with  diaries  and  letters,  travel-notes  and  sketch-books 
innumerable,  and  portfolios  in  which  each  page  recalls  some  day  of 
deep  interest  and  many  of  delight;-  while  the  signatures  in  the 
comer  of  each  sketch  vividly  recall  the  many  .friends  whose  kindness 
did  so  much  to  gladden  all  days,  and  to  smooth  all  difficulties  from 
the  path  of  a  happy  guest. 

My  chief  difficulty  lies  in  selecting  from  such  a  mass  of  material 
only  so  much  as  can  he  compressed  within  reasonable  limits. 
Another  difficulty  lies  in  a  far  too  personal  knowledge  of  certain 
changes  which,  to  those  intimately  acquainted  with  Ceylon,  mark  a 
complete  revolution  in  its  social  economy,  and  which  gave  birth  to  a 
very  sad  parody  of  certain  well-known  lines  descriptive  of  an  isle  of 
which  for  some  years  it  was  too  true  that — 


To  the  general  reader,  however,  and  to  the  traveller  likely  to  fol- 
low in  my  footsteps,  the  only  visible  feature  of  a  change  which  to 
the  initiated  tells  of  the  total  ruin  of  very  many  industrious  and 
energetic  European  planters,  and  the  commencement  of  an  altogether 
new  era,  bringing  wealth  to  a  new  generation,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  vast  mountain  districts,  which  ten  years  ago  presented  one  un- 
broken expanse  of  coffee-fields,  are  now  chiefly  covered  with  tea- 
plantations,  varied  with  cinchona,  cacao,  Indian-rubber  trees,  and 
other  products,  more  or  less  experimental,  while  only  in  certain  dis- 
tricts is  coffee  successfully  proving  its  claim  to  renewed  public  con- 
fidence. There  is  apparently,  however,  no  doubt  that  Ceylon  will 
henceforth  be  emphatically  distinguished  in  the  manner  so  happily 
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described  by  the  present  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  as  *  the 
land  for  excellent  tea/  That  its  character  in  this  respect  is  already 
well  established  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  whereas  in  1873  o^^Y 
23  lb.  of  tea  were  exported  from  Ceylon,  the  export  in  1890  was 
about  40,000,000  lb.  ;  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  current  year  1891  it  will  be  fully  63,000,000  ;  and  assuredly, 
long  ere  the  end  of  the  century,  it  will  have  risen  to  100,000,000  !  ^ 

Nor  is  there  any  fear  of  a  glut  in  the  market,  since  America  and 
Russia  have  proved  appreciative  customers.  The  chief  danger  lies 
in  the  probability  that  Brazil  and  Madras  will  each  be  stimulated  to 
enter  into  the  competition.  Patriotic  planters  are  adjured  to  refrain 
from  selling  tea-seed  to  Brazil ;  but  as  regards  Madras,  it  not  only 
possesses  a  vast  area  of  suitable  land,  but,  moreover,  commands  all 
the  labour,  Ceylon  being  entirely  dependent  on  that  Presidency  for 
her  coolies.     So  that  rivalry  is  to  be  feared  from  that  quarter. 

Simultaneously  with  the  amazingly  rapid  development  of  this  new 
product,  1 89 1  has  to  record  the  most  successful  Pearl-fishery  of  the 
present  century,  the  Government  share  of  the  total  amount  realised 
being  upwards  of  96,370/.,  of  which  about  10,000/.  covers  all 
expenses,  so  that  the  revenue  profits  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the 
most  golden  expectations.  In  1888  these  fisheries  realised  80,424/. 
less  8,000/.  of  expenses.     Such  sums  had  only  been  realised  four 

*  I  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  paragraph  from  the  '  Pall  Mall  Budget '  for 
March  13,  1891  : — 

•  An  enormous  Price  for  Ceylon  Tea. 

'  Unusual  excitement  prevailed  on  Tuesday  in  Mincing  Lane,  on  the  offering  by 
Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson,  and  Stanton,  tea-brokers,  in  public  auction,  of  a  small  lot  of 
Ceylon  tea  from  the  Gartmore  estate  in  Maskeliya  (Mr.  T.  C.  Anderson).  This  tea 
possesses  extraordinary  quality  in  liquor,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  small 
"golden  tips,"  which  are  the  extreme  ends  of  the  small  succulent  shoots  of  the  plant, 
and  the  preparation  of  such  tea  is,  of  course,  most  costly.  Competition  was  of  a 
very  keen  description.  The  bidding,  which  was  pretty  general  to  start  with,  com- 
menced with  an  offer  of  i/.  u.  per  lb.  ;  as  the  price  advanced  to  8/.  many  buyers 
dropped  out,  and  at  this  price  about  five  wholesale  dealers  were  willing  to  purchase. 
Offers  were  then  made  up  to  about  9/.  9J.  by  three  of  the  leading  houses,  the  tea 
being  ultimately  knocked  down  to  the  "  Mazawattee  Ceylon  Tea  Company  "  at  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  price  of  10/.  i2j.  dd.  per  lb.' 

Naturally,  when  this  news  reached  Ceylon  the  excitement  knew  no  bounds. 
This,  however,  was  intensified  in  the  following  month,  when  another  sale  of  '  golden 
tips,' prepared  on  the  Haviland  estate  (Mr.  W.  A,  M.  Denison),  sold  in  Mincing  Lane 
for  17/.  per  lb.  Even  this  surprising  price  was,  however,  very  soon  surpassed,  for 
the  next  consignment  of  '  golden  tips '  from  Gartmore  fetched  25/.  loj.  per  lb.  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  sale  of  a  small  box  from  the  Kellie  estate  at  30/.  per  lb.  ; 
while,  on  August  25,  another  parcel  was  actually  sold  at  35/.  per  lb. 
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times  in  the  present  century  :  therefore,  that  two  such,  fisheries 
should  follow  in  such  rapid  succession,  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to 
Ceylon.  From  18S2  to  1886  the  return  from  these  fisheries  had 
been  almost  nil;  but  in  the  years  1887,  1889,  and  1890,  a  total 
was  realised  of  120,720/.,  less  1,489/.  of  expenses.  Naturally  the 
colonists  look  for  immediate  railway  extension  in  divers  directions, 
and  for  other  boons  which,  ten  years  ago,  seemed  altogether 
visionary, 

A  notable  advance  in  the  last  decade  has  been  that  of  the  steadily 
increasing  prosperity  of  a  multitude  of  native  cultivators,  owing 
to  the  restoration  of  several  of  the  cyciopean  tanks  and  other 
irrigation  works,  created  by  the  autocratic  rulers  of  olden  days,  but 
which  (partly  since  British  rule  rejected  the  ancient  custom  of 
'  Rajah-lcariya  ' — i.e.  compulsory  work  for  the  king — by  which  the 
rulers  of  the  Isle  exacted  from  every  man  so  many  days'  work 
annually  for  the  general  weal)  had  fallen  into  total  decay,  so  that  a 
scanty  and  unhealthy  population  could  barely  find  subsistence  in 
the  arid  jungle  or  malarious  swamps  which  replaced  the  verdant 
rice-fields  of  olden  days. 

In  the  face  of  many  difEculties  and  strenuous  opposition  on 
account  of  the  great  outlay  involved.  Sir  William  Gregory  and  the 
Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon  have  accomplished  a 
work  earnestly  advocated  by  previous  Governors,  Sir  Henry  Ward 
and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson— namely,  the  restoration  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ancient  system  of  irrigation ;  and  already 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  transfor- 
mation of  great  areas  of  country,  where  luxuriant  crops  now  once 
more  support  a  healthy  and  well-fed  population, 

Another  great  boon  to  the  liitherto  poverty-stricken  and  suffering 
villagers  has  been  the  establishment  in  many  districts  of  village  hos- 
pitals, where  the  sick  are  now  wisely  and  judiciously  cared  for,  to  the 
immense  improvement  of  the  general  health, 

Yet  another  marked  change  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
construction  of  the  mighty  breakwater,  upwards  of  4,000  feet  in 
length,  of  huge  blocks  of  concrete,  on  a  foundation  of  masses  of 
gneiss,  thanks  to  which  Colombo  now  owns  a  harbour  so  excellent 
and  secure  as  to  have  drawn  thither  almost  all  the  traffic  of  the  Isle, 
while  beautiful  but  treacherous  Point  de  Galle  is  now  wellnigh  for- 
saken—a change  that  was  not  effected  until  many  a  noble  vessel  had 
proved  to  her  cost  the  lurking  dangers  of  numerous  patches  01 
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coral  within  the  harbour,  rising  from  the  ocean-bed  almost  to  the 
surface. 

But  for  this,  the  situation  of  Galle  marks  it  as  the  natural  port  of 
call  for  vessels,  inasmuch  as  turning  in  to  Colombo  involves  a  con- 
siderable deviation  from  their  course ;  so  it  may  be  that  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  Isle  increases,  it  may  yet  prove  worth  while  to  clear  the 
seemingly  noble  harbour  of  Point  de  Galle  of  its  submarine  dangers, 
and  so  woo  back  the  vanished  shipping. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  Galle  harbour  is  now 
comparatively  forsaken.  Few  vessels  enter  her  port  save  those 
engaged  in  the  coal  or  coir  trade.  ^ 

The  offices  of  the  great  shipping  companies,  and  of  the  principal 
mercantile  houses,  have  been  transferred  to  Colombo  (which  has 
long  been  the  Government  headquarters),  and  pleasant  luxurious 
homes  in  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  kindly  hospitality  reigned,  are  now 
let  at  almost  nominal  prices  to  tenants  who  are  content  to  dwell  in 
peace  in  quiet  habitations  apart  from  the  busy  tide  of  commerce. 
The  census,  however,  shows  an  increase  in  the  population  in  the  last 
ten  years  from  31,743  to  33>505- 

But  in  the  same  period  the  population  of  Colombo  has  increased 
from  112,068  to  127,643,  and  its  harbour  is  now  crowded  with  ships 
of  all  nations.  Sometimes  fifteen  to  twenty  steamers  are  simulta- 
neously busy  coaling  and  receiving  or  discharging  cargo,  Sunday  and 
week-day  alike — a  terribly  busy  scene,  and,  as  regards  the  Sunday 
work,  very  hard  on  all  concerned, — and  almost  all,  remember, 
whether  sailors  or  landsmen,  are  British  subjects.  Of  course  the 
majority  of  these  vessels  are  British  merchantmen,  but  men-of-war  of 
all  nations  come  and  go.  On  May  20,  1890,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  six  in  harbour,  three  of  which  were  Spanish,  one  French,  and 
two  British,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  one  of  each  nation  was  an 
admiral's  flagship.  That  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  the  Crucero  Cas- 
tilla,  was  a  noble  old  wooden  three-decker,  such  as  Turner  would 
have  loved  to  paint.  Then  came  the  German  and  Dutch  vessels 
and  two  Japanese  men-of-war  conveying  the  survivors  of  a  wrecked 
Turkish  ship,  the  Ertugroul,  back  to  their  own  country. 

A  considerable  number  of  Russian  vessels,  men-of-war  and 
others,  have  also  found  their  way  here,  some  bringing  Grand  Dukes, 
and  the  Tsarevitch  himself,  while  one  was  conveying  a  new  governor 

1  Coir  is  the  coarse  fibre  obtained  from  the  outer  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  so 
abounds  on  the  southern  coast. 
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to  Eastern  Siberia,  and  another,  alas  1  brought  644  luckless  convicts 
en  route  from  Odessa  to  their  dreary  Siberian  exile.  Amongst  others 
was  a  Russian  whaler  on  her  way  to  the  North  Seas,  and  furnished 
with  the  newest  thing  in  harpoons — horrible  weapons,  each  carrying 
with  it  a  glass  ball  containing  an  explosive,  which  on  striking  the 
whale's  body  blows  it  into  pieces,  a  method  one  would  suppose  better 
adapted  for  oihng  the  waves  than  for  securing  a  cargo  I 

To  provide  additional  space  for  anchorage,  and  also  increased 
security  for  this  ever- in  creasing  traffic,  a  second  great  breakwater  is 
about  to  be  constructed  to  form  a  protecting  northern  arm,  that  the 
harbour  may  be  absolutely  first-rate. 

After  recording  such  a  giant  stride  in  Colombo's  standing  in  the 
shipping  world,  the  fact  that  her  import  of  coal  has  in  the  last  ten 
years  risen  from  8,336  tons  to  250,338  tons  follows  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

So  month  by  month  Colombo  progresses  and  becomes  more  and 
more  a  place  of  resort,  and  her  streets  are  tlironged  with  human 
beings  of  every  conceivable  nationality  and  of  every  shade  of  colour 
— white,  yellow,  olive,  sienna,  cinnamon,  and  dark  brown — and  clad 
in  divers  uniforms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wondrous  variety  of  non- 
ofScial  raiment. 

To  facilitate  their  locomotion  a  large  number  of  'jinrikishas ' 
have  been  imported^j>.  the  '  man-power  carriage  '  of  Japan,  which 
is  a  lightly  built  bath-chair  on  two  modern  very  large  light  wheels, 
very  convenient  for  the  person  seated  in  it,  whose  weight  ought  to 
regulate  the  number  of  his  human  ponies.  What  a  fortune  the 
original  inventor  of  these  little  machines  might  have  made  had  he 
secured  a  patent  for  even  the  primitive  form  devised  by  some  inge- 
nious Japanese  only  about  twenty  years  ago  !  Already  in  the  city 
of  Tokio  alone  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  in  constant  use,  and  in 
Japan  at  large  fully  200,000  1  And  now  the  jinrikisha  is  as  familiar 
and  indispensable  in  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  I'enang,  and  Colombo, 
as  in  its  native  land.  It  may  interest  future  generations  to  know  that 
the  very  first  was  imported  into  Ceylon  in  May  1S83. 

Meanwhile,  during  these  same  years,  the  grievous  collapse  in  the 
coffee  trade  left  some  scars  on  Colombo,  where  great  coffee-slores, 
with  all  their  once  busy  machinery  and  crowds  of  workers,  were 
deserted— grass  and  weeds  overspreading  the  drying-grounds,  and 
costly  buildings  being  left  to  fall  to  decay — a  sorry  aspect  of  dead 
trade  which  cannot  be  revived  by  the  new  products  of  tea  and  cacao, 
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inasmuch  as  these  are  prepared  for  market  on  the  estates  where  they 
are  grown. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  city  has  been  improved  and  beautified 
in  many  ways,  notably  by  the  generous  Jubilee  gift  of  the  late 
Governor,  the  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon,  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  Fort  Green  (a  small  grassy  common  surrounded 
by  *  tulip '  trees,  and  occasionally  used  as  a  cricket-ground)  into 
a  fine  terraced  garden,  with  banks  of  greenest  turf,  crowned  by  an 
octagonal  fountain  whence  cool  waters  flow  by  divers  channels  to 
supply  other  pools  and  fountains,  in  one  of  which  the  magnificent 
Victoria  Regia  has  already  flowered  freely.  Here  rosy  oleanders, 
crotons  of  all  gorgeous  hues,  feathery  palms,  and  all  manner  of 
flowers  lend  fragrance  and  colour  to  what  will  henceforth  be  the 
favourite  afternoon  lounge,  more  especially  on  those  days  when  the 
excellent  band  adds  the  further  attraction  of  good  music. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  Colombo  has  advanced  pro- 
digiously in  general  traffic,  and  many  and  various  improvements 
mark  progress  in  divers  directions,  giving  evidence  of  the  happily 
reviving  energies  of  the  Isle,  and  proving  how  well  her  adopted  sons 
have  now  applied  the  dearly  bought  lessons  of  past  experience. 

The  Colombo  iron-works  turn  out  work  that  would  do  credit  to 
Newcastle,  from  the  casting  of  iron  pillars  for  the  Grand  Hotel,  to 
the  building  of  steel  barges,  and  the  manufacturing  of  tea-machinery, 
and  of  sundry  engines  for  use  on  land  and  sea  ;  also  the  repairing  of 
damaged  vessels. 

But  foremost  among  the  grand  new  industries  is  the  steam  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  factory,  established  on  the  brink  of  the  Welle- 
watta  Canal,  on  a  site  which,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  a  dense 
jungle  of  neglected  cinnamon.  Now  a  huge  factory  has  been  erected, 
and  10,000  spindles  and  150  looms  are  already  busily  at  work,  with 
every  probability  that  ere  long  there  will  be  such  a  demand  for  these 
home-made  fabrics  that  100,000  spindles,  and  looms  to  correspond, 
will  find  ample  work. 

Of  course  this  must  prove  an  immense  incentive  to  the  growth  of 
cotton  (the  amount  carried  by  the  railway  to  Colombo  advanced 
from  32  tons  in  the  first  year  to  289  tons  the  following  year),  and 
doubtless  thousands  of  acres  of  now  waste  jungle-land  will  shortly  be 
transformed  into  busy  cotton-fields. 

The  growing  and  weaving  of  cotton  is  no  new  thing  in  the  Isle, 
for  long  before  the  Christian  era  both  were  extensively  carried  on,  as 
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were  also  the  arts  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  and  mention  is  made  in 
the  Mahawansa  of  a  canopy  in  the  ancient  city  of  Anuradhapura, 
which  was  formed  of  eight  thousand  pieces  of  every  hue.  That  was 
B.C.  i6i. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  was  grown 
in  the  northern  province,  and  was  extensively  manufactured  by  the 
weavers  of  Jaffna  and  Manaar  till  the  imposition  of  a  five  per  cent. 
tax  to  Government  on  island-made  cloth,  instead  of  on  imported 
cotton  goods,  in  a  great  measure  discouraged  their  industry.  The 
weavers  of  Batticaloa  on  the  east  coast  and  Chilaw  on  the  west,  have 
long  been  famous  for  excellent  bed  and  table  linen,  and  the  native 
looms  of  Saf!ragam  and  Galle  turn  out  well-made  white  cottons. 

According  to  official  returns  for  1887,  there  were  then  15  hand- 
looms  in  the  southern  province,  21  in  the  north-western,  429  in  the 
eastern,  and  575  in  the  northern  province.  The  cultivation  of  the 
cotton  plant,  however,  has  not  been  systematic,  and  its  experimental 
growth  by  European  planters  has  not  been  altogether  encouraging, 
though  a  good  deal  has  been  grown  by  natives.  Now,  however,  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  in  certain  soils  it  will  grow  well 
and  bear  abundantly,  and  cautious  native  capitalists  deem  its  success 
so  certain  that  they  are  forming  companies  for  cotton-growing  on  a 
large  scale,  as  well  as  investing  largely  in  the  Colombo  mills. 

Of  course  here,  as  in  India,  the  giant  steam-power  will  ruthlessly 
swallow  up  all  the  interesting  native  arts  of  hand-spinning  and 
weaving,  and  already  the  weavers  of  Batticaloa  have  yielded  to  the 
inevitable,  and  have  come  to  Colombo  to  learn  the  new  methods  and 
secure  employment,  and  homes  in  the  new  village  of  comfortable 
cottages  which  the  company  are  erecting  for  their  workers. 

One  excellent  thing  in  connection  with  these  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  is,  that  the  work  thus  provided  has  furnished  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries  with  the  opportunity  for  establishing  industrial 
homes  and  schools  for  destitute  boys  and  girls.  The  Home  has  been 
erected  close  to  the  mills,  which  provide  ample  work  for  the  young  folk, 
whose  board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious 
training,  are  the  care  of  their  missionary  friends.  This  work  of 
mercy  is  an  all-round  benefit,  the  manager  of  the  mills  being  well 
pleased  to  have  so  reliable  a  staff  of  young  workers  always  at  hand, 
instead  of  having  to  look  for  an  irregular  supply  from  the  villages. 

I  may  add  that  simultaneously  with  the  estabhshment  of  these 
industrial  schools  in  Colombo,  admirable  schools  of  the  same  class 
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(though  more  of  a  reformatory  character)  have  been  established  by 
another  Wesleyan  missionary,  Mr.  Langdon,  at  Haputale,  chiefly  for 
the  hitherto  grievously  neglected  children  in  the  province  of  Uva. 

In  concluding'  these  introductory  words,  let  me  briefly  forewarn 
travellers  who  purpose  visiting  India  and  Ceylon,  that  they  will  find 
the  latter  poorer  in  startling  scenic  effects.  Here  there  are  no  mighty 
forts  which  seem  to  have  been  *  built  by  giants  and  finished  by 
jewellers ' — no  fairy-like  lace-work  sculptured  in  marble — ^no  solemn 
grandeur  of  great  Mohammedan  mosques,  nor  bewildering  intricacy 
of  detail  in  sculpture  as  in  the  Hindoo  temples  ;  while,  as  compared 
with  the  marvellous  rock-temples  of  India,  those  of  Ceylon  are 
grievously  disappointing.  Neither  are  there  such  striking  street- 
scenes  as  one  finds  in  many  an  Indian  city,  nor  such  bewildering 
crowds  of  gorgeously  apparelled  rajahs  with  their  camels  and  ele- 
phants.* Therefore,  for  all  such  impressions,  visit  Ceylon  first  and 
India  afterwards. 

But,  for  archaeological  interest,  the  pre-Christian  and  medieval 
cities  of  Ceylon,  so  long  buried  in  the  silent  depths  of  the  great 
forests,  are  altogether  unique  ;  and  for  luxuriant  loveliness  of  tropical 
foliage,  Tahiti  itself  cannot  surpass  this  Isle  of  Palms. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  those  who  have  patience  to  peruse  these 
notes  of  two  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life,  may  discover  something 
of  the  many  attractions  of  Ceylon.  Nevertheless,  I  fear  that  no 
words  can  adequately  describe  her  fascination.  So  I  can  only  advise 
all  who  have  the  power  to  travel  leisurely,  to  go  themselves  and  enjoy 
a  winter  there 

'  For'details  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  yearinHindoostan,  see  '  In'the  Himalayas, 
and  on  Indian  Plains.'   By  C.  F.  Grordon  Cumming.  Published  by  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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CHAPTER    I 

MY   FIRST  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  TROPICS 


Aden  versus  Ceylon— Fragrant  breeies — Canoes — Singhalese,  Tamils,  and  Moormen 
— Singhalese  love  of  gambling — ^Point  de  Galle — '  Hothouse  flowers '  at  home — 
Discordant  voices— Fire-beetles— Phosphorescence— Corals— Cocoa-palms — View 
of  Galle— Sail  for  Calcutta. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  recall  my  very  first  impressions  of  this  paradise, 
when,  e»  route  to  the  Himalayas,  we  touched  at  Point  de  Galle,  and 
there  obtained  our  first  glimpse  of  the  tropics — a  delight  never  to  be 
excelled  in  any  subsequent  wanderings. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  Suez  Canal ;  so  travellers  were  landed 
at  Alexandria,  and  crossed  Egypt  to  Suez,  whence  another  steamer 
carried  them  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden,  and  thence  eastward. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  contrast  more  complete,  as  oppo- 
site types  of  Creation,  than  the  scenes  thus  successively  revealed,  like 
dissolving  views  in  the  panorama  of  travel^Aden  and  Ceylon — the 
former  like  a  vision  of  some  ruined  world,  the  latter  the  very  ideal  of 
Eden  :  there  a  stifling  atmosphere  and  scorching  rocks,  seemingly 
without  one  blade  of  grass  whereon  to  rest  the  wearied  eye  ;  here  a 
balmy  sleepy  air,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  our  rarest  hothouse 
flowers,  clustering  in  densest  luxuriance  amid  tangled  mazes  of  infi- 
nitely varied  verdure.  Creamy  blossoms  with  large  glossy  leaves ; 
crimson  and  gold  gleaming  like  gems,  from  their  setting  of  delicate 
green  shadow  ;  an  endless  variety  of  tropica!  flowers  growing  in  wild 
confusion  over  hill  and  plain  ;  delicate  creepers  festooning  the  larger 
shrubs,  and  linking  together  the  tall  graceful  palms  with  a  perfect 
network  of  tendrils  and  blossoms,  or  finding  their  home  in  every 
crevice  of  the  rocks,  and  veiling  them  with  fairy  drapery. 

Every  shrub  is  covered  with  young  fresh  leaves  of  many  tints ; 
for  here  we  have  perpetual  spring  as  well  as  continual  autumn,  and 
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though  the  ground  is  always  strewn  with  withered  leaves,  new  life  is 
for  ever  bursting  forth,  in  hues  which  we  are  wont  to  call  autumnal, 
and  which  in  Britain  speak  to  us  only  of  approaching  winter  and 
death.  Some  trees  there  are  whose  sombre  foliage  is  always  tipped 
with  young  leaves  of  vivid  crimson  ;  others  which  seem  to  change 
their  leaves  periodically,  and  which  one  week  burst  forth  in  brilliant 
scarlet,  then  gradually  deepen  to  crimson,  changing  to  olive ;  finally 
the  whole  tree  becomes  green. 

Long  before  we  sighted  the  beautiful  Isle,  the  breath  of  these 
tropical  forests  *  met  us  out  on  the  seas ' ;  and  as  so  many  people, 
who  do  not  happen  when  nearing  the  coast  to  have  been  favoured 
with  a  land-wind,  laugh  at  the  idea  of  *  spice-laden  breezes,'  I  may  as 
well  state  that  again  and  again  in  southern  seas,  even  when  out  of 
sight  of  land  (notably  when  passing  Cape  Comorin),  I  have  for  several 
hours  been  rejoiced  by  a  balmy  breeze  off  shore,  like  the  atmosphere 
of  a  greenhouse,  recalling  the  delicate  scent  of  primulas.  It  has  been 
as  unmistakable  as  is  the  fragrance  of  birch-woods  in  the  Highlands 
after  summer  rain,  or  that  of  resinous  fir-needles  in  the  noonday 
sun. 

As  we  neared  the  Isle,  some  of  our  party  confessed  themselves 
disappointed,  even  though  we  were  favoured  with  a  clear  view  of 
Adam's  Peak,  rising  in  solitary  beauty  above  the  blue  mountain- 
ranges,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Isle.  But  in  truth  these  lie  so  far 
inland  that  the  unaccustomed  eye  fails  to  recognise  their  height ; 
and  the  coast,  with  its  endless  expanse  of  cocoa-palm  topes  fringing 
the  coral  strand,  is  certainly  somewhat  monotonous  as  seen  from 
the  sea. 

Not  till  we  were  gliding  into  the  calm  harbour  did  we  realise  the 
fascination  of  the  scene,  when,  from  those  white  sands  overshadowed 
by  palms,  we  espied  curious  objects  coming  towards  us  over  the  blue 
rippling  water.  In  the  distance  they  looked  like  great  sea-spiders 
with  very  long  legs ;  but  as  they  approached  and  turned  sideways, 
we  saw  that  they,  were  long  narrow  canoes,  most  curiously  constructed, 
each  being  simply  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  raised  bulwarks 
stitched  on  with  twisted  cocoa-nut  fibre.  They  ride  high  on  the 
water,  and  the  long  oars  produce  the  spider-like  effect  aforesaid. 

Some  of  the  larger  canoes  are  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  carry  many  human  beings  ;  but  the  width  is  so  small  that  there 
is  never  room  for  two  persons  to  sit  abreast.  Of  course  such  hollowed 
trees  would  inevitably  roll  over  were  they  not  balanced  by  a  long  heavy 
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log,  which,  like  the  canoe  itself,  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  floats 
alongside  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet,  being  attached  to  the  boat 
by  two  strong  bamboos  tied  on  at  right  angles,  thus  staying  the  craft 
fore  and  aft. 

This  outrigger,  as  it  is  called,  is  apphed  on  one  side  only,  and 

must  always  be  kept  to  windward,  hence  tacking  is  impossible  ;  so  the 

I  canoe  is  constructed  to  go  either  backward  or  forwar±     The  quaint 

■  brown  sail  forms  a  triangle  between  two  bamboos,  which  meet  in  a 

iipoint  at  bow  or  stern  alternately  ;  and  when  this  is  hoisted,  the  canoe 

I  literally  flies  before  the  breeze — the  strength  of  which  is  described 

as  a  'one-man  breeze'  or  a  'two-  or  three-man  breeze,'  according  to 

how  many  human  beings  must  help  to  steady  the  boat  by  adding 

their  weight  to  that  of  the  floating  log,  by  either  standing  on  it  or  on 

the   connecting  bamboos.     Very  picturesque  are  these  lithe,  rich 

brown  figures,  ever  and  anon  half  swamped  by  the  waves,  as  they 

stand  with  rope  in  hand,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  haul  down  the 

Most  of  the  fishermen  wear  wide-brimmed  straw  hats,  and 

Jicanty  drapery  consisting  of  a  couple  of  gay  pocket-handkerchiefs — 

e  of  which,  knotted  round  the  shoulders,  perhaps  displays  a  por- 

'  trait  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Madonna,  which,  together  with  the  small 

crucifix  banging  from  the  neck,  shows  them  to  be  members  of  the 

Church  of  Rome. 

Even  the  tiniest  canoes  are  balanced  by  the  floating  outrigger,  so 
that  very  small  children  paddle  themselves  about  the  harbour  in  per- 
fect safety  ;  and  a  number  of  most  fascinating  httle  traders  came 
round  us  offering  fruit  and  coral  for  sale.  Ere  our  vessel  reached 
r  moorings  she  was  boarded  by  a  crowd  of  merchants — we  should 
aU  them  pedlars — ofiering  us  curious  treasures  ;  but  to  us  the  sellers 
;  far  more  interesting  than  their  wares — especially  the  gentle, 
comely  Singhalese,  who  in  every  respect  contrast  with  the  last  brown 
race  we  had  seen  (namely,  the  hideous  Somajis  of  Aden,  with  their 
fuzzy  lime-washed  yellow  hair),  just  as  strikingly  as  do  the  lands 
which  gave  them  birth, 

We  very  quickly  learnt  to  distinguish  three  totally  distinct  ele- 
ments in  the  crowd  of  brown  men,  each  representing  totally  different 
branches  of  the  human  family.  The  clear,  sienna- coloured  Singha- 
lese, who  number  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  are  of 
pure  Aryan  race,  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  who 
adopted  '  Singha,'  a  lion,  as  their  emblem,  and  who  in  far  back  ages 
It  down  from  Northern  India.    The  dark-brown  Tamils  hail  from 
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the  Malabar  coast  in  Southern  India,  and  are  of  the  Dravidian  family. 
Some  are  descended  from  early  conquerors,  others  are  recruited  year 
by  year  from  the  mainland  to  do  the  hard  work  of  the  Isle,  and 
together  these  number  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  leaders  of  the  invasion  were  mostly 
Moormen,  who,  though  few  in  proportion  to  the  races  aforesaid 
(numbering  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  hold  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion, being  the  most  energetic  traders  of  the  Isle.  They  claim  to  be 
descended  from  Arabian  merchants  who  settled  in  Ceylon  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  so  represent  a  third  great  branch  of  the  human 
tree — namely,  the  Semitic.  In  complexion  they  are  pale  copper- 
colour,  and  the  majority  have  black  beards.  Their  shaven  heads  are 
crowned  with  high  straw  hats  made  without  a  brim,  and  these  are 
often  covered  with  a  yellow  turban.  They  are  peculiarly  well-built 
men,  taller  than  either  the  delicately  formed  Singhalese  or  the  sturdy 
Tamils. 

Conspicuous  among  the  latter  are  the  Chetties  or  Hindoo  mer- 
chants from  the  coast  of  India,  who  are  easily  recognised  by  their 
enormous  ear-rings,  and  who  are  accompanied  by  coolies  carrying 
bales  of  really  precious  merchandise,  which  they  are  only  too  anxious 
to  unpack  and  display  on  the  faintest  chance  of  a  sale. 

Perhaps  the  readiest  way  of  distinguishing  between  Tamils  and 
Singhalese  is  that  the  former  bear  on  their  forehead  the  symbol  of  the 
heathen  god  at  whose  shrine  they  have  last  worshipped — a  spot,  a 
circle,  straight  or  curved  lines  in  white,  black,  red,  or  yellow  ;  ^  and 
also  almost  invariably  retain  their  national  head-dress,  namely,  the 
very  becoming  turban, — whereas  (with  the  exception  of  the  Anglicised 
clerks,  who  adopt  European  dress  in  every  detail  save  that  they  wrap 
a  long  waist-cloth  over  their  trousers)  the  low-country  Singhalese  of 
every  degree  are  always  bareheaded— their  long,  glossy,  black  hair, 
of  very  fine  quality,  being  turned  back  from  the  face,  held  by  a  semi- 
circular comb  round  the  back  of  the  head,  and  coiled  at  the  back  in 
a  knot,  which  men  of  the  wealthier  classes  secure  by  means  of  a 
handsome,  very  large  tortoise-shell  comb,  which  contributes  another 
touch  to  the  feminine  appearance  of  the  *  pretty,'  and,  for  the  most 
part,  beardless  men. 

In  truth,  a  new-comer  is  rather  apt  to  think  that  all  the  Singhalese 

1  For  full  details  of  these,  see  '  In  the  Himalayas,'  by  C.  F.  Qor^OQ  Gumming, 
pp.  23,  24.    Published  by  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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are  women,  and  that  the  stalwart  Moormen  and  Tamils  are  the  sole 
lords  of  the  creation  !  And  the  mistake  is  very  natural,  for  men  and 
women  generally  dress  almost  alike — with  neat  white  jacket,  and  a 
long  white  cloth  wrapped  round  the  waist,  so  as  to  fonn  a  very  tight 
skirt  down  to  the  ankles.  This  is  called  a  comboy,  and  a  more  in- 
convenient walking-dress  could  not  be  imagined.  The  men  are 
almost  as  slender  and  delicate  in  figure  as  the  women,  and  have  very 
small  hands— in  feet,  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the  sexes 
is  that  the  tortoise-shell  comb  is  a  masculine  monopoly,  the  women 
generally  fastening  their  hair  with  silver  pins.  I  observed  that  the 
firmly  coiled  back  hair  is  used  by  both  men  and  women  as  a  conve- 
nient receptacle  for  pins  and  needles  ! 

Tortoise-shell  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  items  in  Ceylonese 
manufactures.  Beautiful  combs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — bracelets, 
chains,  bunches  of  charms — some  of  the  palest  amber,  some  dark  and 
mounted  in  silver.  The  palest  yellow  is  by  far  the  most  valuable, 
being,  I  believe,  formed  of  the  tortoise  claws  only. 

Jewellers  are  numerous,  for  the  gems  of  Ceylon  are  far-famed  ; 
but  of  course  the  fact  that  (with  the  exception  of  diamonds  and 
emeralds)  every  known  gem  is  found  on  the  Isle  leads  to  an  amazing 
amount  of  cheatery,  and  vast  numbers  of  sham  jewels  are  pawned  off 
on  unwary  travellers.  '  Damned-fool  steamboat  gentlemen '  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  the  name  by  which  this  section  of  the  white  race  is 
commonly  described  by  the  astute  natives. 

Most  of  these  sham  gems  are  manufactured  in  the  isle  of  Murano, 
near  Venice,  and  are  thence  sent  to  Britain,  where  they  are  set  in 
purest  gold  from  the  mines  of  Birmingham,  and  then  forwarded  to 
Ceylon,  amongst  other  christianising  influences  of  civilisation.  They 
are  known  to  the  merchants  as  '  steamboat  jewels,'  and  offered  at 
fabulous  prices,  which  are  liable  to  amazingly  swift  reduction.  Each 
trader  describes  his  own  store  as  a  priceless  collection  of  real  stones, 
whereas  all  his  neighbours  have  only  real  glass  ! 

Then  there  are  vendors  of  cinnamon -sticks,  of  ebony  and  ivory 
carving,  of  grass  shoes,  of  beautifully  carved  boxes  of  sandal-wood, 
of  coral  shells,  and  fruit.  We  were  chiefly  captivated  by  bird-sellers, 
who  coaxed  us  to  buy  whole  families  of  darling  little  green  love-birds, 
and  who  proved  how  tame  they  were  by  perching  the  tiny  creatures 
on  each  wire  of  our  sunshades,  where  they  walked  about  happily  and 
contented.  Vain  were  the  friendly  warnings  which  whispered  of  most 
villanous  love-potions,  and  told  how  the  dainty  birds  bad  been 
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drugged  for  the  market.  Of  course  we  invested  largely,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  our  time  was  divided  between  feeding  our  lovely 
playthings  with  sugar-cane,  and  rescuing  them  from  dangers  and 
perils  of  open  ports,  cold  baths,  and  unwary  footsteps.  One  or  two 
of  them  did  manage  to  walk  out  of  the  window  in  our  cabin, 
and  our  aviary  met  with  divers  mischances  before  we  reached 
Calcutta. 

We  were  soon  instructed  in  the  detestable  Eastern  custom  of 
offering  a  quarter  of  the  price  asked,  and  gradually  rising  till  the 
buyer  meets  the  seller  half-way,  and  while  so  doing  we  witnessed  an 
instance  of  the  extraordinary  love  of  gambling  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Singhalese — a  weakness  well  known 
to  old  travellers,  and  occasionally  taken  full  advantage  of.  It  seems 
as  if  no  bet  could  be  proposed  too  ludicrous  for  some  one  in  the 
crowd  to  take  it  up,  no  terms  too  preposterous. 

The  case  in  point  was  that  of  a  lady  who  was  bargaining  for  a  very 
beautiful  large  tortoise-shell  comb.  The  price  asked  was  high,  that 
offered  was  so  absurdly  low  that  it  was  at  once  refused,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  Just  then  a  bystander  said  jokingly,  *  I'll  toss  you 
whether  I  give  you  the  sum  she  offered,  or  nothing.'  *  Done,'  was 
the  reply.  The  merchant  won  the  toss,  and  pocketed  the  ludicrously 
small  sum  without  a  murmur,  the  lady  receiving  the  coveted  comb 
as  a  memorial  of  Singhalese  gambling. 

Of  course  we  very  soon  found  our  way  ashore,  and  explored  the 
old  fortress  and  batteries  which  tell  of  the  successive  occupation  of 
Galle  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  each  of  whom  left  abiding  traces 
on  the  Isle,  in  the  form  of  fortifications,  churches,  and  houses  ;  while 
their  descendants  form  distinct  bodies  in  the  heterogeneous  popula- 
lation  which  has  drifted  hither  from  so  many  lands — Persia,  China, 
Malacca,  Arabia,  Coromandel,  and  Northern  India,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  pale-faced  races  of  Europe. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  handiwork  of  the  Dutch  is.  generally  poetic, 
but  here  all  prosaic  details  are  glorified  by  the  wealth  of  vegetation, 
and  even  the  fortress  and  the  streets  are  shaded  by  Suriya  trees — 
i,e,  the  yellow  Thespesia  populnea^  whose  delicate  straw-coloured 
blossoms  contrast  so  beautifully  with  its  dark  glossy  leaves.  And 
the  pleasant  bungalows,  with  their  wide  pillared  verandahs,  which 
form  the  coolest  and  most  delightful  resting-place  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  (being  invariably  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs),  are  one 
'  and  all  embowered  in  gardens  where  all  lovely  things  grow  in  rank 
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profusion,  veiling  the  pillars  and  half  coverijig  the  roof — exquisite 
blue  clitoria,  orange  venusta,  purple  passion-flowers,  lilac  and  white 
clematis,  mingling  their  starry  blossoms  with  those  of  the  glorious 
crimson  tacsonia  and  splendid  blue  or  white  convolvulus ;  and 
luxuriant  fuchsias,  while  heliotrope,  gardenias,  and  roses  blend  their 
fragrance  with  that  of  the  loquot  and  orange-blossom,  and  with  the 
breezy  freshness  of  the  sunny  sea. 

Of  course  we  experimentalised  on  all  manner  of  Eastern  fruits, 
doubly  tempting  because  offered  by  such  comely  and  gentle  brown 
people,  and  amongst  other  novelties  we  proved  the  excellence  of 
bright-green  ripe  oranges,  followed  by  a  more  serious  luncheon  of 
pine-apples  and  divers  curries  of  superlative  excellence,  after  which 
we  started  for  a  drive,  so  as  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
exquisite  afternoon. 

Our  road  lay  through  groves  of  graceful  and  luxuriant  palms, 
bread-fruit,  and  jak  trees  with  their  glossy  foliage  and  huge  fruit, 
and  thickets  of  flowering- shrubs,  whose  delicious  fragrance  scented 
the  air.  Here  and  there  we  passed  a  group  of  Flamboyants — mag- 
nificent trees,  well  named  '  the  Flame  of  the  Forest,'  so  gorgeous  are 
the  masses  of  scarlet  and  gold  blossom,  which  in  May  and  June  rest 
on  delicate  feathery  foliage  of  dazzbng  green.  Especially  fascinating 
to  us  was  the  Hibiscus  mutabilis,  a  shrub  whose  masses  of  rose-like 
blossoms  daily  change  from  white  to  crimson.  Each  morning  sees 
the  bush  covered  with  newly  opened  flowers  gleaming  like  freshly 
fallen  snow,  and  ere  the  sun  sets  all  have  assumed  a  lovely  rose 
colour. 

Exquisite  living  creatures,  gossamer- winged,  skimmed  through 
the  blossoming  forest  in  this  sweet  summer-world.  Amid  the  flame- 
coloured  and  golden  blossoms  flitted  splendid  butterflies,  some  pale 
blue,  some  yellow,  others  velvety  black  with  crimson  spots,  and 
brilliant  metallic-looking  dragon -flies. 

Flowers  familiar  to  us  only  in  stoves  and  hothouses  were  there  in 
wild  luxuriance— ipomeas,  convolvuli,  orchids,  the  quaint  pitcher- 
plant,  and  many  another  blossom  ;  while  ferns  which  we  deem  rare 
'  and  precious  formed  a  rich  undei^rowth  of  golden-green,  the  loveliest 
of  all  being  the  climbing- ferns,  which,  creeping  on  delicate  hair-like 
stem,  form  a  tangle  of  exquisitely  dainty  foliage  veiling  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  some  districts  I  have  seen  these  growing  to  such  a 
height,  and  hanging  from  the  trees  in  such  masses,  that  the  natives 
cut  them  as  we  would  cut  bracken,  and  use  them  for  thatch,    the 
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long  black  stems  reaching  down  to  the  ground,  and  acting  as  rain- 
conductors. 

Here  and  there  clumps  of  graceful  bamboo  waved  their  feathery 
branches  ;  and  broad  shining  leaves  of  the  yam,  resembling  huge 
caladiums,  and  the  still  larger  and  more  glossy  plantain,  clustered 
round  the  picturesque  native  huts,  whence  pleasant,  cheery-looking 
people  or  curious  small  brown  children  came  to  offer  us  flowers  or 
wonderful  toys,  made  of  strips  of  palm-leaf,  twisted  into  stars,  wheels, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  all  manner  of  strange  forms,  suspended  on  long 
thin  grasses,  so  as  to  tremble  and  quiver  with  a  breath — most  inge- 
nious creations. 

What  these  people  may  really  be,  a  casual  traveller  cannot  of 
course  judge,  but  they  look  like  embodiments  of  contentment  :  their 
rich  mellow  bronze  colouring  is  most  attractive,  while  their  soft  brown 
eyes  suggest  deep  wells  of  quiet  thought.  It  does  seem  so  strange  at 
first  to  be  in  a  land  where  a/i  eyes  are  brown,  and  a/l  hair  black,  and 
straight,  and  silky  ! 

Before  these  novelties  had  lost  their  first  charm  we  had  reached 
Wakwella,  a  hill  clothed  with  cocoa  and  other  palms,  overlooking  a 
fair  valley,  richly  wooded,  and  through  which  the  Gindura,  a  broad 
river  glittering  like  silver,  and  with  a  thousand  silvery  veins,  was 
winding  westward  through  vividly  green  rice-fields  to  the  sea. 

We  sat  on  a  grassy  headland  and  watched  the  soft  grey  and  blue 
and  gleaming  green  blending  in  the  silvery  sea.  Presently,  as  the 
sun  lowered,  the  light  grew  golden,  and  poured  in  misty  rays  of  glory, 
adding  its  dreamlike  beauty  to  the  forests  of  cocoa-palms  and  the 
ranges  of  lovely  hills.  It  was  a  scene  of  intense  peace,  only  marred, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  the  human  voice— doubtless  the  raw 
material  for  perfect  music  hereafter,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  strangely 
discordant  with  nature's  calm  in  its  present  crude  form. 

I  have  sometimes  listened  in  amazement  to  discussions  as  to  the 
relative  anguish  of  losing  sight  or  hearing,  and  have  marvelled  almost 
invariably  to  hear  the  crown  of  sorrow  awarded  to  the  latter  !  Just 
think  of  the  endless  variety  of  joy  which  the  soul  drinks  in  through 
the  eye,  compared  with  the  very  divided  pleasures  of  hearing — thfc 
countless  harmonies  of  form  and  colour  on  which  the  eye  rests 
unwearied  with  ever  new  delight,  compared  with  the  few  chords 
of  melody  in  all  the  jarring  world  of  sound.  How  few  notes  that 
are  never  discordant  !  How  few  voices  that  never  become  weari- 
some, for  no  other  reason  than  just  because  they  are  sounds  !     It 
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seems  as  if  perfect  silence  was  the  one  joy  of  life  most  hopelessly 
unattainable. 

So,  at  all  events,  we  thought  on  that  calm  evening,  the  repose  of 
which  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  arrival  of  many  fellow -creatures. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  mutual-protection  party, 
bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  silence,  and  to  retreat  to  the  farthest  spur 
of  the  hill,  where  we  might  sit  and  drink  in  the  loveliness  of  that 
strange  dreamy  shore,  while  earth's  n:iany  voices  sang  soft  lullabies, 
and  soothed  us  to  rest. 

Even  here,  however,  all  harmony  was  marred  by  one  jarring 
sound,  namely,  the  everlasting  hum  of  the  cicala,  whose  myriad  army 
holds  its  noisy  revel  in  every  Eastern  grove,  utterly  destroying  what 
should  be  the  principal  charm  of  the  solemn  forests— the  vainly 
longed-for  silence.  But  as  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  a  sudden 
stillness  fell  on  all  insect-life,  like  the  sudden  stopping  of  machinery. 
The  ear  could  scarcely  realise  relief  so  sudden.  Then  we  were  con- 
scious that  the  noisy  bipeds  had  likewise  all  departed  with  the  day- 
light, and  that  we  too  must  follow. 

Beautiful  night-moths  appeared,  hovering  among  the  blossoms 
with  tremulous  flutter  and  sudden  dart  like  humming-birds.  Then 
through  the  darkening  foliage  flashed  a  thousand  fire-flies  in  mazy 
circling  dance,  suggesting  the  invisible  presence  of  Titania  and  her 
maidens,  crowned  with  pale-green  flames.  These  spirit-lights  appear 
and  disappear  suddenly,  as  each  insect,  at  its  own  sweet  will,  shows 
or  veils  its  fairy  beacon — a  tiny  intermittent  spark.  These  dainty 
torch-bearers  are  in  reality  minute  beetles,  not  much  bigger  than  a 
house-fly,  and  their  light  would  wane  in  presence  of  their  West  Indian 
cousins,  which  the  natives  carry  in  dry  gourds,  riddled  with  holes, 
and  which  are  so  brilliant  that  a  dozen  of  them  act  instead  of  a 
lantern. 

Returning  to  Galle,  we  found  about  two  hundred  people  at  the 
hotel— passengers  from  half-a-dozen  different  ships  bound  for  all 
corners  of  the  earth.  The  prospect  of  a  noisy  tabk-iPkdte  dinner 
seemed  too  much  out  of  keeping  with  our  recent  impressions,  so  we 
preferred  returning  to  our  floating  home. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  glory  of  the  heavens  that  night  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  stars,  all  of  which  were  mirrored  in  the  calm  harbour, 
which  likewise  glittered  with  gleaming  reflections  of  many-coloured 
lights  on  land  and  ships.    The  water  seemed  doubly  still  and  dark    , 
by  contrast  with  the  pallid  white  phosphorescence  that  played  along 
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the  surface — sometimes  in  quivering  tongues  of  fire,  intensely  bright, 
dazzling  like  electric  light,  then  fading  away  to  reappear  a  moment 
later  in  fitful  ghostly  gleams.  It  is  a  pulsating  light,  like  that  of  the 
pale  lambent  flame  of  the  Aurora.  So  fascinating  was  this  scene  that 
for  hours  we  sat  on  deck  watching  it,  sometimes  shooting  along  the 
water  in  coruscations  of  fire,  sometimes  just  rippling  into  golden 
sparkles  like  sea-stars  ;  following  in  the  wake  of  every  tiny  boat,  and 
touching  her  sides  with  living  flame,  while  each  stroke  of  the  oars 
flashed  fire,  and  each  leaping  fish  scattered  a  starry  spray. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  to  think  of  the  myriads  of  luminous  animal- 
cules which  must  exist  to  produce  these  mysterious  submarine  illu- 
minations !  I  am  told  that  they  are  of  all  colours,  blue,  white,  and 
green,  and  so  tiny  that  it  is  calculated  that  fifty  thousand  would  find 
ample  swimming  space  in  a  small  wine-glass  of  water  !  The  com- 
monest of  these  microscopic  creatures  is  something  like  a  tiny  melon, 
but  their  forms  are  very  varied. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  once  to  travel  in  the  same  ship  with  a 
naturalist  possessed  of  an  excellent  microscope,  and  a  very  delightful 
companion  he  proved,  day  by  day  conjuring  up  new  marvels  from  the 
exhaustless  treasure-house  of  the  deep.  One  small  bucket  did  all  the 
work  of  his  Lilliputian  fisheries,  and  brought  him  a  never-failing  har- 
vest of  strange  wonderful  creatures,  of  which  he  then  made  most 
faithful  paintings,  of  course  magnified  a  thousand-fold.  But  the  tiny 
prisoners  resented  having  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  and  wriggled  rest- 
lessly till  they  attained  to  a  nirvana  of  their  own,  and  evaporated 
altogether! 

At  daybreak  we  again  hailed  one  of  those  marvellous  native  out- 
riggers, and,  pointing  to  a  bay  of  pure  white  sand,  overshadowed  to 
the  water's  edge  with  cocoa-palms,  made  our  brown  brethren  under- 
stand that  there  we  must  go.  As  we  neared  the  shore,  and  looked 
down  through  the  transparent  depths  of  that  lovely  sea,  we  could 
distinguish  beautiful  corals  and  strange  water-plants.  No  *dim 
water- world '  is  here,  but  a  sea  of  crystal,  revealing  its  treasures  with 
tantalising  clearness,  while  each  rippling  wavelet  cast  its  shadow  on 
the  rocks  and  sand  far  below. 

At  last  we  reached  the  little  bay,  whose  white  coral  sand  was 
thickly  strewn  with  larger  fragments  of  the  same,  as  though  flakes  of 
sea-foam  had  suddenly  been  petrified  by  some  fairy  touch.  Of  course 
the  charm  of  collecting  these  was  irresistible.  Soon  we  had  heaped 
up  a  little  mountain  of  treasures  .while  our  rowers  looked  on  in  muclv 
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s  that  it  was  altogether  poor  stuff 


amusement  and  tried  to  explai 
we  had  found. 

Then  from  a  hut  on  the  tope  came  a  kindly  pleasant- looking 
family,  men,  women,  and  boys,  clothed  in  white  raiment  (as  beseems 
dwellers  in  Paradise),  and  hden  with  all  manner  of  beautiful  corals 
brought  up  from  the  reef.  It  was  so  early  that  their  morning  toilet 
was  incomplete,  and  the  men's  long  silky  hair  floated  on  their 
shoulders. 

Some  merry  little  b>own  natives  swarmed  up  the  cocoa-palms, 
and  threw  us  down  young  creamy  nuts.  It  was  very  curious  to  watch 
them  run  up  and  down  the  tall  smooth  stems,  simply  knotting  a  strip 
of  cloth  round  themselves  and  the  tree,  so  as  to  give  them  a  '  lean-to  ' 
for  their  hack.  Then,  by  sheer  pressure  of  feet  and  hands  and  knees, 
they  worked  their  way  up  to  the  leafy  crown. 

The  nuts  selected  for  us  were  scarcely  half  ripe,  so  that  the  rind, 
instead  of  being  hard  wood,  as  in  the  old  nuts  which  are  exported 
to  England  and  other  distant  lands,  is  still  green  like  the  shell  of 
an  unripe  walnut,  and  the  inside  coated  with  transparent  cocoa-nut 
jelly.  Besides  this,  each  nut  contains  a  good  tumblerful  of  sweet  cool 
water,  a  very  different  fluid  from  what  we  find  in  the  old  nuts  that 
reach  England.  Nevertheless,  all  new-comers  ought  to  be  warned 
that  this  is  a  delicacy  which  does  not  suit  all  constitutions  ;  and 
however  refreshing  a  drink  of  young  cocoa-nut  milk  may  be,  it  is  well 
for  the  un acclimatised  to  partake  sparingly.  Happily,  on  the  present 
occasion  none  of  the  party  suffered  for  their  imprudence,  although 
we  feasted  freely,  while  sitting  beneath  the  palms,  which  spread  their 
tender  film  of  quivering  foliage  overhead,  like  the  fairy  web  of  some 
great  gossamer  spider. 

This,  remember,  was  in  December  ;  and  as  we  revelled  in  the 
soft  blessed  atmosphere,  which  made  each  breath  we  drew  a  sensation 
of  joy,  and  the  mere  fact  of  existence  a  delight,  a  vision  rose  before 
us  of  how  differently  it  fared  with  all  at  home — some  on  the  moors, 
perhaps,  battling  with  storpi  and  blinding  sleet ;  others  in  the  murky 
city.  The  very  thought  of  mists  and  sleet,  and  of  the  many  tireless 
homes  where  wretched  tattered  beings  shiver  in  squalid  misery,  jarred 
too  painfully  ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and  forget  Old 
England  altogether,  and  think  only  of  the  lovehness  around  us— land, 
sea,  and  sky,  each  perfect  in  its  beauty,  and  human  beings  who 
seemed  to  us  as  gentle  and  gracious  as  they  are  graceful. 

Near  us  rose  a  group  of  stately  Areca  patms,  faultlessly  upright, 
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like  slender  alabaster  pillars,  in  this  leafy  sanctuary,  each  crowned 
with  such  a  capital  of  glossy  green  as  human  architect  never  devised. 
But  more  beautiful  in  our  eyes  were  the  cocoa-palms  bending  in 
every  direction,  each  stem  averaging  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  crowned  with  fronds  far  longer  and  more  graceful  than 
those  of  the  Areca,  and  with  several  large  clusters  of  fruit  in  all 
stages,  the  golden  nuts  hanging  down,  the  younger,  greener  ones 
above  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  two  or  three  lovely  blossoms,  like  gigantic 
bunches  of  cream-coloured  wheat  carved  in  purest  ivory,  each  long 
wheat-head  having  at  its  base  a  small  white  ball,  which  is  the  embryo 
nut.  Each  bunch  numbers  thirty  or  more  of  these  heads,  and  about 
eight  or  ten  of  the  nuts  come  to  perfection.  The  blossoms  in  their 
infancy  are  enclosed  in  a  hard  sheath,  which  bursts  when  the  flower 
expands,  and  is  then  useful  for  many  household  purposes.  I  think 
this  grain- like  blossom  is  one  of  the  loveliest  things  in  creation  ;  and 
well  do  the  chiefs  know  its  value  for  all  purposes  of  decoration, 
resulting  too  often  in  lamentable  waste  of  poor  men's  property. 

The  contrast  of  the  graceful  growth  pf  the  cocoa-palm  (which 
generally  bends  towards  the  nearest  water)  with  the  straight  heaven* 
ward  growth  of  the  Areca,  is  noted  in  a  native  proverb,  which  says 
that  he  who  can  find  a  straight  cocoa-palm,  a  crooked  Areca,  or  a 
white  crow,  shall  never  die.  The  Areca  palm  bears  large  clusters  of 
hard  nuts — perhaps  200  on  a  tree — about  the  size  and  consistency  of 
nutmegs,  which,  like  the  cocoa-nut,  are  encased  in  an  outer  husk  of 
fibre.  These  are  to  these  natives  what  tobacco  is  to  the  Briton, 
especially  in  the  form  dear  to  our  sailors,  the  nuts  being  cut  into  thin 
hard  slices,  several  of  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  pinch  of  lime,  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  glossy  leaf  of  the  betel-pepper,  forming  a  mouthful, 
the  chewing  of  which  furnishes  occupation  for  a  long  time,  resulting 
in  free  expectoration— if  possible,  even  more  disgusting  than  that  of 
a  tobacco-chewer,  from  the  fact  that  the  saliva  is  blood-red. 

We  were  sorely  tempted  to  linger  in  this  beautiful  shady  grove, 
but  a  glimpse  of  a  wooded  hill  beyond  carried  us  onward  ;  so,  taking 
a  couple  of  the  young  brownies  to  guide  us  along  a  slight  native  track, 
we  plunged  into  a  jungle  of  exquisite  tropical  plants — the  strange 
screw-pine  with  its  pillared  roots,  and  scarlet  pine-apples,  dear  only 
to  monkeys,  glossy  leaves  and  rough  leaves  in  endless  variety,  old 
forms  and  new,  plants  which  we  knew  from  pictures  and  from 
description  ;  creepers  and  climbers  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  in  end- 
less profusion, 
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Then,  as  we  scrambled  up  the  rough  narrow  path,  there  burst 
upon  us  a  scene  of  inconceivable  beauty.  On  the  one  side  we  looked 
over  masses  of  vegetation  and  reddish  cliffs  to  the  bluest  of  blue  seas, 
edged  with  white  surf.  Beyond  lay  Point  de  Galle  with  its  white 
lighthouse. 

On  the  other  side  the  same  blue  sea,  washing  the  long  shore  of 
white  sand ;  then  range  beyond  range  of  forest-clad  hills,  behind 
which  far-away  blue  peaks  rose  to  a  height  of  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  feet.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  mere  folly  to  attempt  to  describe 
such  a  scene.  No  words  or  pictures  can  tell  of  the  myriad  beauties 
which  hnk  all  these  divers  parts  into  one  perfect  whole — the  joyous 
sunlit  atmosphere  and  the  restless  repose  of  the  calm  azure  sea, 
enfolding  a  land  beautiful  beyond  expression. 

It  was  with  many  a  lingering  backward  look,  such  as  our  first 
parents  are  said  to  have  cast  on  the  same  fair  Isle  ere  they  were 
driven  hence,  that  we  at  length  tried  to  leave  this  Paradise ;  and, 
retracing  our  steps  through  the  beautiful  jungle,  found  ourselves  once 
more  beneath  the  cocoa-palms,  where  our  little  brown  friends  awaited 
us  with  stores  of  creamy  half-ripe  nuts  and  lovely  corals,  with  which 
our  curious  canoe  was  quickly  laden. 

A  few  hours  later  with  exceeding  regret  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
beautiful  Isle  of  Palms,  and  with  our  little  cabin  half  full  of  corals 
and  green  love-birds,  and  sugar-cane  to  feed  them  with,  we  once 
more  held  on  our  course,  with  a  sadly  diminished  party,  and  many 
stale  jokes  (scarcely  jokes  to  a  good  many)  about  the  said  Point  of 
Gali,*  and  all  its  sorrowful  partings  from  those  whose  paths  lay 
farther  and  farther  towards  China  and  Japan  and  the  uttermost 
isles. 

1  The  name  of  Galle  is  (terived  from  the  Singhalese  galla,  a  rock. 
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CHAPTER    II 

COLOMBO 

The  native  town— St.  Thomas's  College— The  Fort— The  lake— Suburbs- 
White  ants — Cinnamon  Gardens. 

About  three  years  slipped  away — years  into  which  were  crowded  all 
the  marvellous  interests  of  sight-seeing  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and 
of  a  first  return  to  a  wide  and  very  sympathetic  home-circle  in  the 
old  country.  (Probably  none  save  those  to  whom  years  have  brought 
home  life's  gravest  lesson  of  many  lifelong  partings,  can  fully  realise 
how  greatly  the  pleasure  of  wandering  in  far  lands  is  enhanced  by  the 
certainty  of  the  interest  and  ever-ready  sympathy  with  which  letters 
from  the  wanderer  will  be  welcomed  by  loving  kinsfolk  beside  their 
own  firesides,  nor  how  much  of  the  incentive  to  travel  seems  to  pass 
away  when  strangers  fill  the  once  familiar  homes.) 

So  pleasant  memories  were  the  earnest  of  pleasant  days  to  come, 
when  an  invitation  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  tempted  me  to  face 
the  wintry  seas  in  bleak  November,  hoping  possibly  to  reach  Ceylon 
by  Christmas.  But  a  week  of  wild  storms  in  the  English  Channel, 
and  a  very  narrow  escape  of  foundering  off  the  Eddystone  Rock, 
resulted  in  our  fine  new  steamer  barely  succeeding  in  making  Ply- 
mouth harbour,  and  her  passengers  explored  the  b  auties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  till  another  steamer  was  ready  to  take  them  on  their 
journey.^ 

This  eventful  double  voyage  proved  a  time  of  lifelong  interest  to 
several  young  couples  on  board,  and  indeed  welded  all  our  ship's 
company  into  such  general  harmony  and  kindliness,  that  the 
*  Hindoo-Othello '  passengers  were  thenceforward  a  recognised 
brotherhood  in  Ceylon.  Some,  I  fear,  were  heavy  of  heart  when  the 
last  evening  came,  and  all  lingered  late  in  the  starlight,  enjoying  the 
delicious  scent  of  jungle-flowers,  which  the  balmy  land-breeze  brought 
us  as  a  greeting  from  the  forests  of  Southern  India. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  as  we  neared  the  beautiful  Isle,  some  of 

1  See   'Via  Cornwall  to   Egypt.'    By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming.    Published  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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us  were  on  deck  with  the  earliest  glimmer  of  dawn,  and  were  rewarded 
by  a  glorious  crimson  and  goMcn  sky,  long  before  the  sunrise — a  red 
horizon  against  which  Adam's  Peak  and  the  lower  mountain-ranges 
stood  out  sharp  and  clear  in  purple  relief,  just  as  plainly  as  I  had 

I  previously  seen  them  from  Galle,  from  which,  indeed,  the  Peak  is 

i  about  equidistant. 

Soon  after  7  a.m.  we  anchored  in  Colombo  Roads  (for  the  great 
breakwater  which  has  endowed  Colombo  with   her   present  noble 

<  harbour,  is  a  creation  of  later  date),  and  very  quickly  our  steamer  was 
surrounded  hy  wonderful  native  canoes  of  all  sizes,  and  boats  of 
heavier  build,  bringing  friends  to  meet  the  new-comers.  Soon  the 
Bishop  arrived  himself,  with  the  kindest  of  welcomes  for  me,  and  for 
a  pleasant  new  addition  to  his  clerical  staff,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
vere  in  a  big  boat,  being  rowed  ashore  by  Tamil  boatmen,  who 

'  cheered  their  toil  by  singing  wild  songs  with  wilder  refrain  to  the 

I  accompaniment  of  plashing  oars,  reminding  me  of  the  Gaelic  songs 

I  of  the  Skye  boatmen. 

The  Bishop's  carriage  awaited  us  at  the  landing-place.     Here,  as 

'  in  India,  each  horse  is  accompanied  by  its  own  horsekeeper,  lightly 
dressed,  and  barefooted,  but  with  large  scarlet  turljan  and  sash,  for 
in  Ceylon  these  men  are  all  Tamils.     Whatever  be  the  distance  and 

I  whatever  the  pace,  they  pride  themselves  on  running  abreast  of  the 

'  horses,  ready  to  help  in  any  emergency,  and  shouting  to  secure  a 
clear  way  through  the  crowded  streets. 

We  had  good  need  of  their  services,  for  our  way  lay  through  the 
Pettah,  or  native  town,  thronged  by  an  ever  fascinating  kaleidoscope 
of  infinitely  varied  human  beings,  all  picturesque,  forming  a  succes- 
1  of  groups  of  living  bronzes,  each  a  study  for  an  artist.     Only, 

I  alas  I  even  the  very  first  close  glimpse  of  these  revealed  that  suffering 
a  footing  in  Paradise,  for  we  saw  a  van  full  of  aerai-nude  lunatics 

I  from  the  asylum  taking  a  morning  drive,  and  several  poor  creatures 

'  with  limbs  swollen  and  distorted  with  elephantiasis,  and  (more  painful 
still,  because  caused  by  human  callousness,  though  the  charge  of 
deliberate  cruelty  is  repudiated)  we  were  sickened  by  the  sight  of  the 
pretty  little  bullocks,  drawing  the  native  carts,  all  alike  covered  with 
most  elaborate  patterns  of  curls  and  curves  like  intricate  Runic 
knotting,  either  branded  or  cut  in  narrow  strips  right  into  the  hide. 
When  the  scars  have  healed,  they  produce  a  result  as  beautiful  in 
native  eyes  as  are  in  their  own  sight  somewhat  similar  scars  on  the 

I  bodies  of  various  savage  tribes. 
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But  to  see  the  poor  beasts  who  have  recently  undergone  this 
process,  literally  covered  with  these  carefully  manufactured  raws, 
in  many  cases  festering  and  a  prey  to  clouds  of  flies,  is  simply 
revolting.  In  defence  of  so  cruel  a  practice  the  owners  of  the 
bullocks  maintain  that  not  only  is  this  a  preventive  of  cattle-steal- 
ing, but  also  a  safeguard  against  rheumatism.  It  has  even  been 
asserted  that  in  some  cases  animals  have  been  *  hide-bound'  and 
never  could  be  induced  to  fatten  till  their  hides  had  been  thus 
destroyed. 

Were  it  not  for  this  detail,  these  pretty  little  zebus,  with  their 
humped  neck  and  deep  dewlap,  their  silky  skin  and  slender  limbs, 
are  very  attractive.  The  majority  are  black,  but  many  are  silvery 
grey.  In  lieu  of  reins  and  a  bit,  a  hole  is  bored  through  the  nostril, 
and  the  poor  beasts  are  guided  by  a  rope  p^sed  through  the  nose. 
Some  are  very  fast  trotters,  and  native  gentlemen  drive  them  at  a 
rattling  pace  in  small  hackeries.  Larger  palm-thatched  carts  or 
*  buUock-bandys,'  but  similarly  balanced  on  two  wheels,  are  used  for 
general  traffic.  We  passed  some  of  these  full  of  women  and  children, 
all  brown  and  black-haired  and  black-eyed,  and  all  smiling  and 
chattering,  and  glittering  with  jewellery  and  gay  with  coloured 
draperies.  The  driver  of  the  bullocks  stalks  along  between  them  and 
the  cart,  tall,  brown,  and  black-bearded,  with  little  clothing,  carrying 
a  cane  for  the  encouragement  of  his  good  cattle.  One  marvels 
how  these  active  little  creatures  can  draw  such  heavy  weights  simply 
by  the  pressure  of  the  wide  projecting  yoke  against  the  hump  on 
their  necks.  For  heavier  traffic  larger-humped  cattle  have  been 
imported  from  India,  and  Ceylon  itself  supplies  a  stronger  variety  of 
bullocks  of  a  dark-red  colour. 

Old  residents,  as  a  rule,  rather  dislike  having  to  drive  through 
this  or  any  other  native  town,  but  to  me  it  was  always  a  pleasure,  as 
each  moment  revealed  some  thoroughly  Eastern  scene  ;  and  though 
the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  dingy  and  very  poor,  chiefly  built  of 
mud  or  bamboos,  and  roofed  with  wooden  shingles  or  dry  palm- 
leaves,  yet  in  this  brilliant  sunlight  they  give  depths  of  rich-brown 
shadow  as  a  background  to  many  a  bit  of  sparkling  colour  ;  and  then 
the  fact  of  their  being  all  open  and  revealing  all  manner  of  domestic 
incidents  in  the  home-life  of  races  so  widely  different  as  Moors  and 
Malays,  Singhalese  and  Tamils,  Dutch  and  Portuguese  burghers,  is 
full  of  interest  to  a  new-comer.  Many  of  the  simple  toilets  are  per- 
formed in  the  open  street,  especi?illy  the  work  of  the  Tamil  barber, 
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who  squats  on  his  feet  facing  his  victim,  who  likewise  squats  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  own  knees,  while  the  barber  shaves  it  till  it  shines 
like  a  billiard-ball.  It  is  so  funny  to  see  quite  small  boys  being  thus 
shaven  I 

All  the  shops  are  likewise  open,  with  their  varied  goods — piles  of 
brass  lotas,  and  earthenware  chatties,  gay  cheap  cottons,  fish  of 
strange  form  and  vividcolour,  beside  the  femiliar  whiting,  mullet,  and 
soles.  One  which  we  soon  learnt  to  appreciate  is  the  seer -fish,  which 
is  rather  like  salmon,  but  with  white  flesh.  Of  course  the  vegetable 
stalls  are  attractive,  but  especially  so  the  bewildering  variety  of 
tempting  fruits,  looking  only  too  inviting  as  laid  out  in  piles  on  cool, 
green  banana  leaves, ^large  luscious  pine-apples,  heaps  of  very 
bright-green  ripe  oranges,  golden  mangoes,  custard  apples,  melons, 
fine  gourds  and  splendid  pumpkins,  pumeloes  {i.e.  shaddocks), 
limes,  guavas,  bananas,  papaws,  lovi-lovis,  durians,  rambutans, 
bullocks'- hearts,  sour-sops,  sometimes  even  figs  and  grapes — why, 
these  alone  were  an  earnest  of  Paradise  to  one  who  had  so  re- 
cently escaped  from  a  stormy  winter  in  England !  One  fruit  new 
to  me,  and  very  insinuating,  was  the  rambutan.  When  ripe  its 
rough  skin  changes  from  green  to  rich  scarlet,  and  within  lies  a 
ball  of  cool,  pleasant  jelly,  very  refreshing.  A  hard  uneatable 
kernel  lies  in  the  centre.  Another  very  attractive  little  fruit,  with 
most  fragrant  blossom,  was  the  loquat,  which  belongs  to  the  medlar 

Some  of  the  best  shops  in  the  Pettah  "are  kept  by  Parsees  and 
Moormen,  who  retail  all  manner  of  European  goods ;  but  a  really 
Eastern  stall  is  that  of  the  money-changer,  who  sits  on  his  mat  amid 
heaps  of  copper  and  silver  coin.  So  is  that  of  the  grain-seller,  the 
chettie  from  Southern  India,  with  his  large  turban  and  enormous 
ear-rings.  The  carrier  of  drinking  water  is  also  characteristic.  So  is 
the  earthenware  chattte,  painted  white  and  stuck  on  the  roof  to 
attract  the  glance  of  the  passer-by,  and  so  lessen  the  danger  of  the 
evil  eye. 

We  passed  Buddhist  and  Hindoo  temples  and  Mohammedan 
mosques,  but  the  latter  seemed  poor  and  insignificant  as  compared 
with  those  of  India,  which  remained  so  vividly  impressed  on  my 
memory.  But  presently  our  route  lay  through  a  grove  of  beautiful 
cocoa-palms,  beside  the  blue  sea,  and  no  odious  mental  comparisons 
marred  the  loveliness  of  that  scene.  Our  destination  was  St.  Thomas's 
College,  in  Mutwal,  the  north-eastern  suburb  of  the  city,  distant 
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about  two  miles  from  the  Fort,  which  is  the  great  business  centre. 
The  College  stands  in  the  same  compound,*  or  grounds,  as  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  which  is  primarily  the  chapel  of  the  college  and 
collegiate  school,  founded  in  1852  by  Dr.  Chapman,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Colombo  (Ceylon  having  previously  been  included  in  the  see  of 
Madras).  It  is  also,  however,  the  parish  church  of  a  large  English 
and  English-speaking  community,  as  also  of  the  Singhalese  Chris- 
tians in  Mutwal. 

Between  the  Cathedral  and  the  College  stands  the  Bishop's 
house, ^  where  two  large  airy  rooms  were  assigned  to  me,  opening  on 
to  a  wide  pleasant  verandah  supported  by  columns,  the  whole  coated 
with  cool  white  chunam,  and  embowered  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
flowering  creepers  of  all  gorgeous  colours — scarlet  and  crimson, 
purple,  orange,  and  vivid  blue.  Moreover,  there  were  comparatively 
few  days  when  we  were  not  blessed  with  a  delicious  sea-breeze ; 
and,  indeed,  though  the  deep -blue  ocean  itself  was  well-nigh  hidden 
from  us  by  waving  palms  and  great  India-rubber  and  other  trees, 
we  had  only  to  descend  a  few  hundred  yards  to  find  ourselves  on 
its  beautiful  beach,  where,  no  matter  how  calm  the  day,  the  great 
green  rollers  break  in  glittering  surf  on  the  yellow  sands  or  dark 
rocks. 

To  a  new-comer  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  could  ever  weary 
of  such  delicious  balmy  air  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  And  yet  one 
home-sick  Briton  expressed  the  thought  of  many  when  he  told  me 
that  he  would  give  all  the  lovely  tropical  scenery  for  the  sight  of  a 
good  honest  turnip-field,  while  another  only  craved  for  *a  good 
healthy  shiver.' 

St.  Thomas's  College  receives  about  60  boarders,  and  the 
collegiate  school  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  250  lads 
and  young  men,  some  of  whom  are  pure  Singhalese  or  Tamil,  others 
are  members  of  burgher  families — ue,  descendants  of  early  Dutch  or 
Portuguese  colonists — while  a  considerable  number  are  half-castes. 
Almost  all  the  boarders  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  students  are 
Christians,  the  proportion  in  1890  being  260  Christian  and  43  non- 
Christian  pupils.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  Buddhists  and  some 
Hindoos,  who  accept  the  inevitable  Christian  instruction  for  the  sake 
of  the  first-class  secular  education  here  given.  A  very  well-supported 
cricket  club,  a  workshop  with  forge  and  lathe,  and  a  Natural  History 

1  From  the  Portuguese  campao,  an  enclosure. 

*  This  has  been  given  over  by  the  present  Bishop  to  the  Warden  of  the  College. 
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Society,  are  among  the  details  which  suggest  the  varied  interests  of 
boy -life. 

A  high-class  school  for  girls  occupies  a  pretty  bungalow  close  to 
the  Cathedral. 

Another  very  important  centre  of  education  is  the  Royal 
College,  which  was  founded  in  1836  by  Sir  Robert  Horton,  for  the 
higher  education  of  natives  of  the  Isle.  In  August  1891  its  students 
numbered  331,  while  those  at  St.  Thomas's  numbered  333 — a  state 
of  things  highly  creditable  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  a 
Government  college,  backed  by  public  revenue.  A  generous  rivalry 
exists  between  these  two  colleges  and  those  of  India,  those  of  Ceylon 
securing  a  full  share  of  honours  in  regard  to  English  university 
scholarships  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  ;  so  Uiere  is  no  lack 
of  healthy  emulation  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  learning. 

St.  Thomas's  College  supplies  choristers  with  very  pleasant  voices, 
for  the  daily  morning  and  evening  choral  services  in  the  Cathedral, 
where  the  week-day  congregation  consists  chiefly  of  young  men  from 
the  College,  who  look  delightfully  cool  in  their  white  jackets  and 
comboys,  the  Singhalese  tads  being  readily  distinguished  by  their 
tortoise-shell  combs. 

In  connection  with  the  Cathedral  is  a  mission  for  the  training  of 
■  native  clergy — Tamil  and  Singhalese — to  whom ,  are  apportioned 
various  districts  of  Colombo,  in  which  they  minister  to  their  own 
fellow-countrymen,  and  to  the  hitherto  neglected  Portuguese  half- 
castes  and  other  classes. 

Certainly  no  one  here  can  plead  lack  of  opportunity  as  an  excuse 
for  non-attendance  at  church  services.  Besides  several  Episcopal 
churches,  there  are  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Dutch 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  sundry  other  churches  and  chapels 
scattered  over  the  town,  and  these  (in  addition  to  the  services  for  the 
English-speaking  community)  have  others  in  Tamil,  Singhalese,  and 
Portuguese,  at  such  hours  as  may  best  suit  domestic  servants  and 
others. 

.  Notwithstanding  his  own  incessant  work,  the  Bishop  most  kindly 
arranged  thai  I  should  accompany  him  on  so  many  beautiful  drives 
in  the  freshness  of  early  morning,  or  the  cool  of  the  evening,  th^  I 
very  soon  became  tolerably  familiar  with  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood and  its  inhabitants,  feeling  daily  more  attracted  towards  these 
gentle  Singhalese,  who  seem  always  so  quietly  happy,  always  so  polite, 
crossing  their  arras,  and  bowing  so  courteously,  apparently  never  ex- 
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cited  even  when  marketing — the  fruitful  source  of  Oriental  clatter  ! 
Even  the  pretty  graceful  children  play  gently,  noisy  romping  seeming 
altogether  foreign  to  their  nature.  The  girls  (poor  little  dears  !)  are 
early  taught  to  stay  chiefly  indoors,  and  by  twelve  years  of  age  they 
are  generally  married,  and  occasionally  are  grandmothers  before  they 
are  thirty  !  They  certainly  are  a  very  comely  race,  with  their  slender 
figure,  shapely  well-chiselled  features,  and  splendid  dark  dreamy 
eyes. 

Their  homes  seem  to  be  the  perfection  of  village  life  ;  each  pic- 
turesque bamboo  hut,  with  its  thatch  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  wholly 
concealed  from  its  neighbours  by  the  richest  vegetation,  and  buried 
in  cool  shade  of  large-leaved  plantains  and  bread-fruit  trees  \  while 
above  each  little  homestead  waves  the  beneficent  tree  which  supplies 
the  family  with  meat  and  drink,  and  a  thousand  things  besides. 

Certainly,  clean  as  these  mud  and  wattle  huts  are,  some 
fastidious  people  might  object  to  the  fact  that  the  raised  platforms  of 
clay  whereon  the  villagers  lie  basking  in  their  happy  dolcefar  niente 
(enjoying  a  foretaste  of  Buddha's  Paradise)  are  all  plastered  with 
cow-dung,  which  is  said  to  keep  away  vermin,  and  to  be  less  apt  to 
become  muddy  in  the  rains  than  is  a  simple  clay  floor. 

Here,  beneath  the  palm  thatch,  the  men  spread  their  palm-leaf 
mats  and  sleep  peacefully,  wrapped  in  their  white  cloth,  till  sunrise 
awakens  the  birds.  Then  they  bathe  in  the  nearest  stream,  and  wash 
their  long  glossy  black  hair,  and  for  the  next  hour  or  two  sit  in  the 
sunlight  combing  and  drying  it,  and  (alas  !)  renewing  its  gloss  with 
unfragrant  cocoa-nut  oil.  Then  they  carefully  twist  it  into  a  smooth 
coil,  fasten  it  with  a  circular  tortoise-shell  comb,  and  then  rest  again, 
perhaps  weaving  fanciful  ornaments  of  split  palm-leaf  to  decorate  the 
entrance  to  the  home,  but  certainly  chewing  the  inevitable  betel-leaf. 

Meanwhile  their  wives  are  busy  with  the  daily  task  of  preparing 
curry — no  fiery  curry-powder,  but  a  delicious  compound  of  many 
pleasant  vegetables,  seasoned  with  pepper,  turmeric,  green  ginger, 
chillies,  &c.,  but  above  all,  made  fresh  and  wholly  different  every 
morning,  and  served  with  cocoa-nut,  prawns,  cucumbers,  and  all 
manner  of  other  excellent  dainties,  served  in  diffierent  dishes,  as  we 
serve  vegetables,  forming  combinations  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  an 
epicure.  The  principal  glory  of  a  Singhalese  cook  lies  in  the  endless 
variety  of  his  curries  ;  a  very  desirable  characteristic  in  a  dish  which 
forms  a  necessary  conclusion  to  every  meal,  and  on  which  you  soon 
learn  to  count  as  a  necessity.    Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  down 
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to  the  very  smallest,  lives  on  curry  and  rice,  indeed  we  had  a  theory 
that  all  domestic  animals  were  fed  on  it.  '  To  eat  rice '  is  the  recog- 
nised form  of  describing  every  meal,  and  wonderful  is  the  amount 
consumed  by  each  individual. 

The  practice  I  have  already  alluded  to,  of  chewing  betel,  which  is 
practised  both  by  Tamils  and  Singhalese,  is  most  obnoxious  to  the 
spectator,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  continual  spitting  of  dark-red 
juice,  which  gives  you  the  impression  that  the  whole  population  are 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  that  the  ground  on  every  side 
is  stained  with  blood.  It  is  truly  disgusting  !  and  is  continually 
forcing  itself  on  one's  observation,  which  must  plead  my  excuse  for 
referring  to  it  again. 

The  betel-leaf  is  rather  like  ivy,  but  more  fleshy  and  glossy.  In 
it  the  people  wrap  up  a  mixture  of  bits  of  hard  areca-nut,  and  lime 
of  burnt  shells  to  give  pungency.  It  discolours  the  mouth  for  the 
Ipaoment,  and  an  habitual  chewer  is  betrayed  by  the  deep  reddish- 
orange  stain  which  has  become  chronic.  Men  and  women  alike 
seem  to  delight  in  this  delicacy,  though  I  never  met  a  European  who 
could  endure  it.  However,  it  seems  to  be  a  wise  instinct  which 
teaches  these  vegetarians  to  consume  so  much  lime,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  perpetual  chewing  of  betel  compensates  for  the  deficiency  of 
animal  diet. 

Of  course  to  the  passer-by  these  simple  homes  derive  much  or 
their  charm  from  their  surroundings,  for  the  poorest  is  always 
embowered  in  sugar-cane,  maize,  or  bananas  ;  and  I  know  no  plant 
which  so  fully  brings  home  to  one  the  sense  of  tropical  luxuriance  as 
does  each  member  of  this  widespread  tribe  of  bananas  and  plantains, 
which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  food  of  the  human  race  in  all 
tropical  countries.  In  oneyear  it  grows  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet," 
each  leaf  being  from  6  to  8  feet  in  length  by  about  z  in  breadth,  and 
each  plant  bearing  perhaps  a  total  of  three  hundred  fruits  in  several 
heavy  drooping  clusters — green,  ripening  to  gold — a  total  of  about 
seventy  pounds  weight.  Each  fruit  is  enfolded  in  a  thick  leathery 
skin,  which  comes  off  at  a  touch,  yielding  a  sweet  satisfying  food  of 
most  delicate  flavour,  of  which  the  bananas  sold  in  England  give  a 
very  faint  idea.  Theeffort  of  producing  such  a  mass  of  fruit  exhausts 
the  generous  plant,  which  then  falls,  leaving  its  strong  fibrous  stem 
and  leaf-stalks  to  be  turned  to  account  in  various  ways.  {One  variety 
yields  _the  fibre  known  as  Manilla  hemp.)  Then  new  stems  very 
quickly  spring  from  the  old  root,  and  the  splendid  plant  is  renewed. 
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To  the  same  family  belongs  the  huge  fan-shaped  *  Traveller's 
Tree,'  *  often  carelessly  described  as  a  palm.  It  bears  the  same  long  . 
broad  leaves ;  but  they  are  stiffly  arranged,  exactly  like  a  great 
feather  fan,  and  instead  of  bearing  nourishing  fruit  like  the  common 
banana,^  they  collect  water,  which  filters  into  the  tightly  plaited 
sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  whence  a  drink  of  pure  water  can 
always  be  drawn  by  stabbing  the  said  base  of  a  leaf. 

The  country  all  round  Colombo  is  strangely  level,  and  the  soil  is 
of  a  warm  red  colour.  The  red  roads  contrast  curiously  with  the 
vividly  green  rice-fields  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  on  every  side. 

Even  the  red  streets  are  delightfully  shaded  by  cool  green  Suriya^ 
or  sun-trees,  so  named  on  account  of  their  delicate  primrose-coloured 
blossoms,  with  claret-coloured  heart,  which,  like  the  setting  sun,  turn 
red  as  they  fade.  (One  of  the  titles  of  the  ancient  royal  race  was 
Suriya-wanzae^  the  race  of  the  sun.)  The  flower  curiously  resembles 
that  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  also  in  form  that  of  the  single  scarlet  # 
hibiscus,  known  to  Europeans  as  the  shoe-flower  ;  but  its  grey-green 
leaves  are  totally  different,  rather  resembling  those  of  a  poplar. 
Hence  Linnaeus  named  this  tree  Hibiscus  populneus^  but  modern 
botanists  have  reclassed  it  as  Thespesia  populnea.  As  an  everyday 
name,  surely  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  Suriya  ;  but 
Europeans  generally  speak  of  them  as  tulip-trees,  from  a  very 
imaginary  resemblance  of  the  blossom  to  that  familiar  but  less  refined 
flower.  Certainly  it  is  in  every  respect  unlike  the  true  tulip-tree  of 
North  America.^ 

To  me  the  Suriya  recalls  pleasant  visions  of  the  South  Pacific 
isles,  where  it  grows  abundantly.  In  Fiji  it  is  called  the  Vau^^  and  is 
greatly  prized  on  account  of  the  fibre  of  the  inner  bark,  which  is 
used  by  the  fisher-folk  for  making  turtle-nets,  and  also,  when  dyed  of 
various  colours,  for  making  fringe-kilts.  It  is  a  most  cheery  little 
tree,  always  covered  with  sunny  blossoms.  Here  its  light  hard- 
grained  wood  is  prized  for  carriage-building  and  for  gun-stocks. 
Like  many  other  flowering  trees  which  are  widely  spread  over  Ceylon, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Suriya  is  indigenous,  though  it  has  been 
found  near  Batticaloa  apparently  wild. 

Both  Galle  and  Colombo  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  these 

*  Ravenala  meidagascariensis,  •  Musa  sapienium. 
5  Liriodendron  iulipifera. 

*  •  At  Home  in  Fiji/  vol.  i.  p.  83.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming.    Published  by  W. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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pleasant  avenues,  whicti  transfonn  their  busiest  business  streets  into 
cool  boulevards.  The  new-comer  on  first  landing  derives  from  them 
his  very  earliest  impression  of  green  shade  as  he  passes  from  the 
harbour  to  the  Fort,  which  is  the  chief  business  centre  ^Queen's 
House  (as  the  Governor's  residence  is  here  called),  the  Government 
offices,  and  the  principal  European  shops  being  aU  within  its  haunts, 
which  comprise  about  two  square  miles. 

The  fortifications  crown  a  rocky  headland  between  the  sea  and 
the  large  lake.  On  the  land  side  there  ate  four  bastions,  and  gates 
with  drawbridges,  and  seven  batteries  guard  the  seaward  approach. 
The  Fort"  was  commenced  by  the  Portuguese  in  a.d.  1518.  The 
Dutch  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  till  1602,  and  when  in  1655  they 
besieged  this  Foit,  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  East,  the  circuit  of  its  walls  being  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  while  it  was  protected  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  lake,  which  was  then  well  stocked  with  man- 
devouring  crocodiles. 

So  much  reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  these  natural 
advantages,  that  cocoa-palms  had  actually  been  planted  on  the 
fortifications;  and  though  these  were  mounted  by  237  cannons, 
their  carriages  were  literally  rotten  from  neglect,  and  in  the  hour  of 
need  had  to  be  renewed  with  wood  taken  from  shattered  houses,  and 
even  from  the  churches.  Moreover,  so  many  buildings  of  all  sorts 
were  crowded  within  the  walls,  that  it  was  simply  a  small  enclosed 
town  with  a  population  of  about  4,000  persons,  of  whom  only 
about  1,200  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  the  majority  of  these  being 
half-castes. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Dutch,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Kandy,  '  the  priests  of  the  seven  parishes  of  Colombo,  accom- 
panied by  their  terrified  flocks,  sought  shelter  from  the  advancing 
heretics  within  the  walls.'  Its  population  was  trebled,  and  then  it 
was  necessary  to  close  the  gates  and  refuse  admission  to  any  more 
fugitives.  Then  followed  a  prolonged  siege,  full  of  thrilling  deeds  of 
valour  and  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Probably  the  whole  page  of  history 
contains  no  record  more  full  of  the  terrible  'romance'  of  war.  Every 
man  within  the  Fort  was  fighting  for  dear  life,  for  the  King  of  Kandy 
had  stipulated  that  every  native  captured  within  the  Fort  should  be 
given  over  to  him,  that  he  might  punish  them  as  he  had  done  those 
captured  at  Batticaloa,  on  which  occasion  he  had  impaled  fifty  living 
men,  and  had  sold  the  rest  with  their  wives  and  children  to  be  slaves. 
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This  fate  likewise  befell  such  fishermen  as  were  captured  attempting 
to  run  the  blockade  and  carry  provisions  to  the  besieged.  As  the 
siege  advanced  and  provisions  became  scarcer,  many  natives  attempted 
to  escape,  but  all  were  ruthlessly  driven  back  with  whips,  to  add  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  besieged.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  such 
horrors  the  Portuguese  were  weakened  by  internal  strife,  when  blue- 
blooded  hidalgos  occasionally  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
half-breed  superior  officers. 

For  seven  long  months  the  siege  continued,  all  on  both  sides 
being  on  the  alert  day  and  night.  It  is  recorded  of  the  aged 
Governor  that  during  all  that  time  he  was  never  seen  without  his 
armour.  Even  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  the  Augustines  donned  armour 
and  defended  the  ramparts  or  fought  in  the  trenches,  leaving  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  Dominicans,  Capuchins,  and 
Cordeliers.  Their  zeal  was  intensified  by  a 'sacrilegious  act  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  having  taken  an  image  of  St.  Thomas  from  its  altar 
in  a  church  beside  the  sea,  had  cut  off  its  nose,  ears,  and  arms, 
driven  nails  into  it,  and  finally  fired  it  from  a  mortar  into  the  Fort 
It  fell  into  the  ditch,  whence  it  was  rescued  by  the  Portuguese  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  and  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  place  of 
honour  on  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  there  were  fifteen  elephants  and 
many  buffaloes  within  the  Fort.  One  of  the  former  was  so  very 
valuable  as  a  catcher  of  wild  elephants  (having  annually  captured 
about  thirty,  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  crowns),  that,  although  owing 
to  prolonged  drought  there  was  not  a  green  herb  within  the  Fort,  it 
was  somehow  kept  alive  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  when  it  became  a 
prize  for  the  Dutch.  But  every  other  living  creature,  down  to  cats, 
rats,  and  dogs,  was  devoured,  and  wretched  living  skeletons 
subsisted  on  a  daily  handful  of  rice,  till  pestilence  in  the  form  of 
fever,  dysentery,  and  a  disease  called  beri-beri^  of  the  nature  of  dropsy, 
broke  out  and  thinned  their  ranks.  Soldiers  dropped  dead  on  the 
ramparts  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  in  one  day  130  bodies  were 
buried,  search  parties  going  through  the  houses  to  carry  out  the  dead. 
This  during  intense  heat,  aggravated  by  months  without  a  drop  of 
rain.  Happily,  however,  the  wells  never  dried  up,  and  the  besieged 
were  spared  the  anguish  of  insufficient  water.  Nevertheless  the 
recorded  details  of  anguish  during  those  terrible  months  are  altogether 
sickening. 

As    the    position  became  more   and   more   intolerable  many 
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contrived  to  desert,  though  all  who  were  caught  were  promptly 
hanged  ;  a  considerable  number  succeeded  in  swimming  across  the 
lake  at  night,  preferring  the  risk  of  being  devoured  by  crocodiles  to 
the  certain  torture  of  starvation. 

In  the  last  extremity  of  famine,  the  Portuguese  drove  out  all  the 
surviving  starving  natives,  and  closed  the  Fort  gates  after  them.  The 
Dutch  refused  to  let  them  pass.  Thus  they  were  hemmed  in 
between  the  belligerents,  and  the  whole  party  perished  either  from 
Starvation  or  bullet  wounds. 

In  all  history  there  is  no  more  thrilling  page  than  the  story  of 
this  siege,  with  its  daily  hand-to-hand  fights  between  the  gaunt 
living  skeletons  who  held  the  Fort,  and  their  assailants.  At  last  one 
morning  at  daybreak  the  Dutch  carried  all  the  outworks,  and  only 
the  bastion  of  St.  John  remained  between  them  and  the  Fort.  Of  all 
its  defenders  there  survived  only  one  brave  captain  and  two  boys. 
These  were  soon  cut  down,  and  the  besiegers  having  captured  the 
bastion,  poured  down  on  the  Fort,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of 
Singhalese  archers.  Every  man  who  was  not  utterly  disabled, 
including  almost  all  the  priests,  rushed  to  the  defence,  fighting  with 
the  desperation  of  men  in  their  last  extremity. 

That  handful  of  brave  men,  faint  from  starvation  and  exhaustion, 
held  their  ground  the  livelong  day  against  a  vastly  superior  force  of 
well-fed  Dutch  and  Kandyan  troops  ;  the  fighting  was  almost  all 
hand-to-hand,  with  swords  and  pistols  and  hand-grenades,  and 
continued  till  the  darkness  compelled  a  truce. 

The  dead  and  wounded  of  both  sides  lay  heaped  together  in 
ghastly  piles.  Among  the  slain  was  the  brave  Father  Antonio  Nunes, 
who  early  in  the  day  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball,  but,  still  fighting 
on,  presently  received  a  severe  sword-cut.  Triumphant  over  pain, 
the  undaunted  warrior-priest  still  held  his  ground,  till  he  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  hand-grenade.  But  in  that  force  each  warrior 
was  a  hero. 

It  was  evident  that  to  prolong  the  struggle  was  hopeless,  so, 
though  some  still  voted  for  no  surrender,  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation  were  at  last  agreed  on.  The  Dutch  general  undertook 
to  protect  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fort,  especially  the  women,  and 
to  care  for  all  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  also  to  convey  all  soldiers  and 
officers  to  Europe,  or  other  Portuguese  settlements  ;  and  on  May  iz, 
1656,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  190  Portuguese  soldiers  and  armed 
civilians,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war— a  ghastly  proces- 
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sion  of  living  skeletons,  many  of  whom  were  scarcely  able  to  totter 
on  their  poor  legs,  swollen  by  beri-beri^  and  almost  every  man  disabled 
by  wounds  or  burning  by  gunpowder.  Even  the  Dutch  could  not 
restrain  their  pity  and  admiration  of  this  band  of  heroes. 

The  priests,  however,  fearing  with  good  reason  that  protection 
would  not  be  extended  to  their  sacred  relics,  images,  and  consecrated 
vessels,  hastened  to  conceal  these,  and  to  unfurnish  all  altars  in  the 
churches,  lest  they  should  be  profaned  by  the  heretics  who  had  dealt 
so  cruelly  with  the  image  of  St.  Thomas. 

When  the  Fort  had  thus  been  evacuated  by  its  defenders,  the 
Dutch  marched  in,  and  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
planted  on  the  Water  Fort,  a  dearly  bought  prize,  said  to  have  cost 
the  Dutch  the  lives  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  besides 
many  of  their  bravest  officers,  and  an  enormous  outlay  in  money. 
It  proved,  however,  the  key  to  mastery  on  the  Isle,  the  Portuguese 
being  soon  afterwards  compelled  to  cede  all  their  possessions. 

They  held  the  Fort  of  Colombo  till  February  1796,  when  in  their 
turn  they  were  besieged  by  the  British,  and  capitulated  after  a  very 
much  feebler  resistance,  with  few  such  thrilling  incidents  as  those 
which  formed  the  everyday  history  of  the  seven  months'  siege. 

Finally,  in  1869,  the  walls  of  the  Fort  were  demolished  by  its 
present  masters. 

As  we  have  seen,  during  the  Portuguese  occupation  no  less  than 
five  religious  orders  were  established  within  the  Fort — namely,  the 
Jesuits,  Augustines,  Dominicans,  Cordeliers,  and  Capuchins,  each 
having  its  separate  monastery  and  chapel.  Of  their  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  monasteries  no  trace  remains,  but  an  interesting 
memorial  of  that  period  was  discovered  about  fifty  years  ago,  when, 
in  carrying  out  some  repairs  near  the  Battenburgh  bastion,  a  large 
stone  was  discovered,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  beneath  it  lay 
the  body  of  Juan  Monteiro,  the  first  primate  of  Ceylon,  who  died  here 
A.D.  1536. 

The  city  of  Colombo  covers  a  very  large  area,  its  various  suburbs 
being  separated  by  cocoa-palm  groves,  amongst  which  the  houses  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  stand  apart,  each  in  its  own  large  garden  ; 
many  are  scattered  about  all  through  the  wide  semi-jungle,  still  known 
as  the  Cinnamon  Gardens,  and  many  more  are  dotted  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  freshwater  lake,  which  ramifies  in  so  many  directions 
that  one  keeps  coming  to  it  again  and  again,  but  never  too  often,  for 
each  fresh  glimpse  shows  some  new  combination  of  luxuriant  foliage, 
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and  most  carefully  cultivated  flowering  trees  and  shrabs.  Some  such 
groups  form  memory-pictures  of  delight — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  the  Flamboyant  {Poinciana  regia),  with  its 
indescribably  gorgeous  masses  of  scarlet  and  golden  blossom  and 
delicate  velvety  green  foliage,  Or  the  splendid  drooping  clusters, 
also  scarlet  and  yellow,  of  the  Amherstia  nobilis,  which  blooms  all 
the  year,  though  most  glorious  from  Christmas  to  Easter.  These 
relieved  by  the  lovely  lemon-yellow  of  the  '  lettuce '  tree,  which 
gleams  like  embodied  sunlight,  contrasting  with  the  blue-green 
of  the  screw-pine  and  the  dark  casurina,  or  the  feathery  misty 
foliage  of  clumps  of  tall  graceful  bamboo,  all  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  soft  pearly  grey  of  the  sky,  and  all  reflected  in  the  still 
lake. 

Here  and  there  are  dark  hibiscus  all  aglow  with  crimson  blossom, 
or  long  pendant  boughs  of  poinsettia,  with  gorgeous  scarlet  rosettes 
of  young  foliage  in  wondrous  contrast  with  the  rich  green  of  the 
older  leaves,  splendid  yellow  allamandas,  cassias  loaded  with  blossom 
like  our  richest  laburnum,  ironwood  {Mesua  ferrea)  with  fragrant 
large  white  blossoms  and  tufts  of  young  bright  crimson  foliage, 
jaggery,  areca,  talipot,  and  date  palms,  palmyra  palms  with  their  great 
fen-like  leaves  ceaselessly  rustling  with  every  breath  of  air,  the  ever- 
quivering  fronds  of  the  cocoa-palm  glancing  in  the  sunlight,  like 
gleaming  swords,  and,  most  restless  of  all,  the  huge  leaves  of  the 
banana  ever  waving — the  young  leaves  like  lovely  ribbed  silk  of  the 
most  exquisite  green,  the  older  leaves  torn  by  their  own  ceaseless 
motion  into  fluttering  yellow  ribbons. 

One  of  these  very  attractive  'lake  districts'  still  bears  the  un- 
pleasant name  of  Slave  Island,  recalling  the  days  when,  under 
Dutch  rule,  the  State  slaves  were  there  imprisoned  every  night,  a 
prey  to  the  mosquitos,  which,  alas  !  abound  in  this  warm  moist 
neighbourhood,  and  but  for  skilfully  arranged  mosquito-nets,  effectu- 
ally murder  sleep.  Their  hateful  note  '  ping '  comes  in  as  a  shrill 
treble  to  the  ceaseless  chorus  of  multitudinous  frogs,  some  of  which 
are  literally  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  so  it  is  no  -wonder  that 
they  produce  a  good  deal  of  croaking  !  In  colour  they  are  of  a  rich 
olive,  shading  into  brown  on  the  back,  and  yellow  on  the  under  side. 
Even  the  pretty  little  green  or  yellowish  tree-frogs  add  their  sharp 
shrill  cries  to  the  concert. 

This  labyrinthine  lagoon  has  a  special  interest  in  this  Isle,  which, 
Strange  to  say,  possesses  no  natural  lakes.    Those  in  the  interior 
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are  all  of  artificial  construction,  and  this  is  one  of  that  very  singular 
chain  of  lagoons  (so  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the  map)  which  lie 
parallel  with  the  sea  along  so  great  a  portion  of  Ceylon,  both  on 
the  east  and  west  coast — lagoons  formed  at  the  mouth  of  many 
rivers  by  their  own  deposit  of  sand,  which  thus  chokes  the  original 
exit,  and  forces  the  stream  to  meander  about  in  search  of  a  new 
passage.  Thus  the  beautiful  Kelani  river,  which  now  enters  the 
sea  at  Mutwal,  fully  three  miles  to  the  north,  is  believed  to  have 
formerly  done  so  here,  and  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  city,  which 
was  originally  known  as  Kalan-totta,  *  the  Kalany  Ferry.'  This  name 
was  changed  by  the  Moors  to  Kalambu  ;  and  the  Moorish  traveller 
Ibn  Batuta,  who  devoted  twenty-eight  years  to  visiting  all  sacred 
Mohammedan  shrines,  and  who  in  a.d.  1347  came  to  Ceylon  to  do 
homage  to  Adam's  Footprint,  describes  this  as  *  the  finest  and  largest 
city  in  Serendib.'  But  when  the  Portuguese  established  themselves 
here  in  a.d.  151 7,  they  further  altered  the  name  in  honour  of 
Columbus  ;  hence  its  present  form. 

Happily  the  charming  lake  remains,  with  all  its  pleasant  boating, 
and  a  fine  carriage-road  winds  round  each  curve  of  its  very  irregular 
shore-line,  forming  a  delightful  drive.  The  *  Galle  Face '  (the  most 
delightful  of  esplanades)  lies  between  its  still  waters  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  thundering  surf  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This, 
the  'Routine  Row'  of  Colombo,  derives  its  name  from  being 
the  first  of  the  seventy  miles  of  beautiful  driving-road  alqng  the 
sea-coast  to  Galle.  It  is  the  only  mile  not  embowered  in  trees, 
and  is  a  strip  of  grass-land  too  much  haunted  by  burrowing 
crabs  to  be  absolutely  safe  riding-ground,  but  which  nevertheless 
answers  the  purpose  for  the  daily  evening  meeting  (and  even  for  the 
annual  races,  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  circular  race-stand  in  the 
centre.  For  these,  however,  a  better  site  is  now  proposed).  Car- 
riages drive  up  and  down  a  broad  red  road  close  to  the  great  green 
waves. 

The  fashionable  hour  for  this  daily  routine  is  from  five  to  seven, 
and  as  Ceylon  is  so  near  the  equator  that  the  sun  sets  all  the  year 
round  at  about  six  o'clock,  every  one  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the, 
ever-changing  sunset  glories,  and  magnificent  they  sometimes  are 
during  the  stormy  monsoons.  So  brief  is  the  twilight  that  often 
before  seven  it  is  quite  dark,  and  carriage-lamps  must  be  lighted  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  after  a  brief  interval,  an  afterglow 
commences  which  lights  up  the  sky  with  colours  more  beautiful  than 
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that  of  the  sunset  itself.  The  actual  variation  of  sunrise  and  sunset 
ranges  from  about  5.45  a.m.  in  August  to  about  6.23  a.m.  in  February, 
and  from  6.7  p.m.  in  August  to  6.5  p.m.  in  February.  Even  at  Galle, 
in  the  far  south  of  the  Isle,  the  difference  between  the  longest  and 
shortest  days  is  only  forty-one  minutes. 

Time  is  5  hours,  19  minutes,  28  seconds  ahead  of  Greenwich,  so 
it  is  about  noon  in  Colombo  when  England  is  only  half  awake. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  is  the  singularly  slight  variation  in 
the  tides,  the  rise  and  fall  of  which  rarely  exceed  three  feet. 

An  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  is  the  fre- 
quency of  water-spouts  as  forerunners  of  the  monsoons.  They 
rise  from  the  shallow  lagoons,  or  from  the  sea  along  the  coast,  taking 
the  form  of  a  rotatory  inverted  cone,  with  a  dark  umbrella-shaped 
top  of  fine  spray.  Several  of  these  gently  sportive  water- whirlwinds 
are  sometimes  seen  from  the  shore  in  the  course  of  a  day,  but  they 
never  seem  to  do  any  damage. 

Speaking  of  variable  natural  phenomena,  I  must  just  mention 
the  weather,  concerning  which  it  seems  to  me  impossible  in  Ceylon 
to  speak  of  *  dry '  or  *  rainy '  seasons  as  in  India,  for  the  rainfall 
varies  so  greatly  in  different  districts,  that  when  one  part  of  the  Isle 
is  being  parched,  another  is  being  saturated.  Sometimes  when  we 
were  in  dry  low-country  districts,  gasping  for  cool  air,  and  all  the 
farmers. and  villagers  craving  for  rain,  our  friends  in  some  of  the 
coffee  districts  were  being  nearly  drowned  by  the  incessant  deluge 
pitilessly  pouring  on  them  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  threaten- 
ing to  wash  all  the  soil  from  the  rocky  mountain  sides,  and  to  float 
them  and  their  crop  right  down  to  the  sea. 

Roughly,  the  south-west  monsoon  is  supposed  to  commence  at 
Colombo — i,e,  on  the  south-west  coast — about  the  end  of  April ; 
and  the  north-east  monsoon  (which  sweeps  the  east  coast  and  the 
north,  right  up  to  Jaffna)  is  due  at  the  end  of  October.  A  small 
burst,  called  the  *  little  monsoon,'  precedes  the  full  downpouring  of 
the  clouds. 

It  is  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  generally  includes 
Christmas,  that  the  pleasant  but  very  treacherous  land  wind  or 
*  along-shore '  wind,  as  it  is  called,  prevails,  bringing  colds  and  fever 
and  all  manner  of  evils.  Here  most  emphatically  is  *  the  wind  from 
the  east,'  bad  alike  for  man  and  beast.  Happily  it  is  limited  to  the 
winter  months  ;  during  the  other  nine,  Colombo  is  greatly  favoured 
with  westerly  sea-breezes. 
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Due  consideration  of  these  general  laws  will  enable  a  traveller 
to  avoid  the  heaviest  rainfall  on  either  coast ;  but  as  regards  the 
mountain  districts,  one  might  as  well  calculate  on  weather  in  Scotland, 
for  sometimes  while  one  side  of  a  dividing  range  is  revelling  in  sun- 
shine, the  other  is  being  deluged. 

It  is  said  that  whereas  the  rainfall  of  Great  Britain  ranges  from  a 
minimum  of  22  inches  to  a  maximum  of  70  inches,  the  minimum  in 
Ceylon  is  70,  and  the  maximum  exceeds  200  inches.  But  it  all  falls 
in  from  100  to  200  days  per  annum,  in  the  intervals  of  blazing  sun- 
shine. 

Just  beyond  Galle  Face  lies  Colpetty  (or,  as  it  is  now  spelt,  Kol- 
lupitiya),  one  of  the  most  delightful  suburbs  of  Colombo,  but  all 
around  the  grassy  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  (and  indeed  in  every 
direction)  are  scattered  the  pleasant  homes  of  the  residents  in  this 
favoured  Isle. 

The  majority  of  these  are  all  of  the  bungalow  type — ix,  only  one 
storey  high,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  with  the  roof  very  high- 
pitched,  both  on  account  of  the  heat  retained  by  the  tiles  and  to 
throw  off  heavy  rain.  Thus  much  ventilation  is  secured,  as  inside, 
instead  of  a  ceiling,  there  is  only  a  tightly  stretched  white  cloth  ;  so 
the  whole  space  within  the  roof  is  a  reservoir  for  air — an  attic  where- 
in rats  and  rat-snakes  dwell  in  anything  but  love,  and  often  a  great 
wobble  and  commotion  overhead  tells  of  a  battle  h  outrance.  But 
that  canvas  is  the  playground  for  many  creatures,  whose  tiny  feet 
you  see  running  along.  Thatch  being  prohibited  in  towns  for 
fear  of  fire,  the  majority  of  these  houses  are  roofed  with  round 
half-tiles,  laid  alternately  so  as  to  fit  into  one  another  and  throw  off 
rain. 

Every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  verandah,  supported  by  a 
row  of  white  pillars  which  in  the  older  bungalows  resemble  creamy- 
white  marble.  This  beautiful  polished  surface  was  produced  by  a 
preparation  of  shell-lime  called  chunam^  but  I  am  told  that  the 
secret  of  making  it  has  been  lost.  These  cool  verandahs,  which 
generally  extend  right  round  the  bungalow,  are  at  once  the  main 
feature  and  chief  luxury  of  oriental  houses.  Furnished  with  com- 
fortable lounging  chairs  and  light  tables,  they  become  pleasant 
family  sitting-rooms,  with  all  the  advantage  of  being  out  of  doors, 
combined  with  the  comfort  of  being  in  shadow  and  looking  out  to 
the  bright  sunlight  through  a  veil  of  exquisite  foliage  and  bright 
blossoms. 
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For  the  gardeners  (or  their  masters)  seem  to  vie  one  with  another 
who  shall  raise  the  most  fairy-like  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers. 
So  roof  and  pillars  are  alike  overgrown  by  luxuriant  creepers,  while 
hanging  baskets  are  filled  with  rare  plants,  and  an  endless  variety 
of  bright-leaved  caladiums  adorn  the  edge  of  the  verandah.  The 
flowering  creepers  are  often  trained  to  climb  the  neighbouring  trees, 
which  are  thus  festooned  with  lovely  blossoms — blue,  crimson,  or 
gold. 

The  indigenous  f5ame-co!oured  gloriosa,  orange  venusta,  vanilla, 
orchids,  begonia,  white  and  yellow  jessamine,  roses,  fuchsias,  the 
vivid  blue  clitoria,  and  a  tiny  bright -blue  convolvulus,  strange  pitcher- 
plants,  gorgeous  passion-flowers  of  aU  colours,  and  the  delicate 
lavender  blossoms  of  the  Thunbei^ia,  are  among  the  most  abundant 
beauties  of  these  flower-embowered  homes.  Here  and  there  a  richer 
glow  of  rosy  lilac  reveals  the  gay  foliage  of  the  Bougainvillea,  gar- 
landing some  sober  tree  with  its  bright  wreaths  of  delicate  leaves. 
In  short,  everything  flourishes  in  this  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  and 
the  mingled  perfume  of  a  thousand  tropical  blossoms  is  wafted  on 
every  breath  of  breezy  sunshine. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  quite  forget  that  the  warm  moisture 
favours  other  growths  less  attractive,  of  frhich  the  most  annoying 
is  a  delicate  white  fungus  which  rapidly  covers  all  clothes,  gloves, 
boots  and  shoes,  papers  and  books,  involving  ceaseless  watchfulness 
and  exposure  to  the  sun  to  save  them  from  becoming  hopelessly 
mildewed.  In  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  apply  it,  citronella  oil  is 
a  useful  remedy.  Neglected  scissors  and  knives  turn  to  a  mass  of 
rast ;  and  sometimes  the  mould  fungus  even  gets  into  the  very 
grain  of  the  glass  covering  pictures,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  the  -  opaque  stains.  As  to  drawing-paper,  it  becomes 
hopelessly  mildewed  as  soon  as  it  is  landed  ;  and  the  only  possible 
corrective  is  to  coat  the  paper  with  white  paint  ere  commencing  to 
colour— an  unsatisfactory  process,  but  better  tiian  revealing  fungus- 
stars  in  every  direction. 

Then,  too,  the  rough  coir-matting  on  the  verandahs,  and  the 
gravel  which  is  generally  laid  close  round  bungalows,  remind  us  that 
their  primary  object  is  to  keep  ofl'  snakes,  which  dislike  gliding  over 
rough  substances.  Some  very  prudent  people  even  object  to  over- 
hanging trees,  by  which  snakes  may  possibly  climb  so  as  to  drop  on 
to  the  house ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  majority  ignore  this  risk 
for  the  sake  of  a  flower-embowered  home.    Still  it  does  not  do  to 
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forget  that  though  Ceylon  is  Paradise,  the  serpent  still  asserts  his 
presence  and  his  power  in  the  fairest  gardens. 

Then  in  house-building  another  serious  foe  has  to  be  taken 
into  account — namely,  those  stealthiest  of  aggressors,  the  white 
ants;  properly  called  termites — little  soft  white  creatures  about  an 
inch  long,  which  look  quite  incapable  of  doing  mischief  ]  and  yet 
no  Samson  in  the  house  of  the  Philistines  could  work  more  deadly 
harm  than  they  when  once  they  discover  some  secret  means  of 
access  to  the  woodwork  of  a  house.  Carefully  keeping  out  of  sight, 
they  work  so  diligently  that  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
what  seems  to  be  solid  rafters  will  prove  to  be  mere  hollow  shells 
full  of  powdered  wood  and  cunningly  cemented  clay  (where  they 
obtain  the  clay  and  glue  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  is  the  silk  and  web 
supplying  power  of  silkworms  and  spiders). 

The  wood  of  the  palmyra  palm  and  of  the  ebony-tree  are  the 
only  Ceylonese  timbers  capable  of  resisting  their  ravages,  and  of 
course  the  demand  for  these  is  so  much  greater  than  the  supply, 
that  other  wood — chiefly  that  of  the  jak-tree— is  largely  used  in 
house-building,  but  necessitates  constant  watchfulness.  For  this 
reason,  wooden  posts  can  never  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  but  must 
rest  on  a  stone  foundation  well  in  sight ;  and  even  then  these  clever 
engineers  often  frustrate  this  precaution  by  constructing  very  unob- 
trusive tubular  bridges  of  clay,  through  which  they  mount  unseen, 
and  so  attack  the  woodwork  at  their  leisure. 

Fortunately  the  workers  are  all  wingless  ;  and  though  the  perfect 
termites,  both  male  and  female,  are  each  endowed  with  four  wings, 
they  happily  do  not  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  poor  human  beings 
by  flying  to  new  centres  of  destruction.  Indeed  the  females,  or 
rather  the  queens,  have  enough  to  do  in  recruiting  the  ant-legions,  as 
each  is  supposed  by  the  lowest  computation  to  lay  3,000,000  egg 
every  year ! 

They  seem  to  set  very  small  value  on  their  wings,  which  they 
shed  on  the  smallest  provocation.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  swarms 
of  these  winged  ants,  both  white  and  black,  fly  in  at  the  ever-open 
doors  and  windows,  attracted  by  the  lights  ;  and  after  hovering  about 
for  a  few  moments,  they  vanish,  leaving  their  wings  behind  them.  I 
have  seen  scores  of  wings  thus  dropped  on  a  dinner-table ;  and 
occasionally  the  bereft  owners  drop  beside  them,  looking  naked  and 
humble. 

Not  only  the  woodwork  of  a  house,  but  furniture  and  goods  of  all 
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sorts,  must  be  jealously  guarded  from  the  attacks  of  white  ants  ;  and 
any  indication  of  clay  in  any  crevice  calls  for  immediate  inspection. 
Legions  of  black  and  red  ants  of  various  sizes,  some  quite  tiny, 
others  half  an  inch  in  length,  also  involve  constant  watchfulness  ;  for 
while  the  former  would  quickly  make  such  havoc  of  a  whole  book- 
case, or  of  a  packing-case  full  of  books,  that  little  of  them  would  be 
left  except  the  backs  exposed  to  view,  the  active  little  ants  are  always 
in  search  of  something  to  devour,  especially  fruit,  cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats of  all  sorts. 

As  a  defensive  measure,  the  legs  of  beds,  tables,  pianos,  &c.,  are 
raised  on  glass  stands,  or  set  in  jars  full  of  water,  while  empty  black 
bottles  laid  in  rows  on  the  matting  afford  a  tolerably  secure  founda- 
tion for  packing-cases  and  luggage  of  all  sorts. 

Provided  they  can  be  kept  from  poaching,  the  black  and  red  ants 
are  invaluable  scavengers,  as  they  are  forever  seeking  what  they  may 
devour ;  and  as  there  are  upwards  of  seventy  different  species  of  ants  in 
Ceylon,  their  collective  efforts  in  this  direction  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Not  only  do  they  bodily  carry  off  the  corpses  of  any  cockroaches, 
beetles,  or  tiny  lizards  which  they  happen  to  find  about  the  house, 
but  in  the  case  of  larger  creatures,  whose  skeletons  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  preserve,  such  as  snakes  or  small  birds,  it  is  enough  to  leave 
them  secure  from  crows  and  such  awkward  dissectors, — the  ants 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  pick  them  faultlessly  clean,  and  ready  for 
exhibition  in  any  museum.  It  is,  however,  needless  to  add,  that  if 
plumage  is  to  be  preserved,  or  butterflies,  the  ants,  so  far  from  being 
benefactors,  are  transformed  into  an  army  of  myriad  foes,  from  whom 
it  will  tax  a  collector's  utmost  ingenuity  to  defend  his  treasures. 

But  the  red  ants  must  be  forgiven  many  indiscretions  in  con- 
sideration of  the  vigorous  war  which  they  wage  against  the  altogether 
destructive  white  ants.  Any  one  who  likes  can  see  this  for  himself 
by  breaking  open  a  corner  of  one  of  the  innumerable  white  ants' 
castles  which  abound  in  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  and  elsewhere — ant- 
hills perhaps  six  feet  high  of  most  intricate  internal  construction, 
divided  into  separate  compartments,  and  these  into  cells,  all  con- 
nected by  passages,  and  all  built  of  the  finest  clay,  which  the  crea- 
tures can  only  obtain  by  excavating  it  from  beneath  the  layer  of 
white  quartz  sand  which  covers  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches. 

By  removing  a  comer  of  the  roof,  you  not  only  may  watch  these 
busy  masons  hard  at  work,  but  the  chances  are  that  in  a  very  few 
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moments  some  wandering  red  ant  will  discover  the  breach  in  the 
enemy's  fortress,  and  forthwith  he  will  summon  a  whole  regiment  of 
small  but  most  energetic  red  warriors,  who  will  commence  a  furious  on- 
slaught on  the  hapless  soft  white  masons,  and  then  rapidly  retire, 
carrying  with  them  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  So  you  see  the  red  ants 
are  man's  useful  allies.  (In  seasons  of  scarcity  the  ant-legions  in  the 
arid  districts  of  Manaar  are  still  more  valuable  as  involuntary  fora- 
gers. The  Tamil  villagers  dig  into  their  nests  and  rob  them  of  all 
their  store  of  divers  seeds.) 

The  aforesaid  Cinnamon  Gardens  form  one  of  the  most  popular 
suburbs  of  Colombo,  a  considerable  part,  having  been  sold  by  Go- 
vernment as  building  lots,  and  purchased  by  wealthy  individuals, 
who  have  here  built  luxurious  homes  nestling  in  beautiful  gardens.  It 
has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  being  somewhat  remote  from  the 
sea,  and  so  losing  the  freshness  of  the  breeze,  and  being  left  a  prey 
to  armies  of  mosquitos.  But  it  is  a  very  favourite  evening  drive,  the 
grounds  being  intersected  by  miles  of  good  carriage-roads. 

Of  course  the  prevalence  of  one  shrub  implies  monotony,  and  the 
multitudinous  great  ant-hills  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  the  general  neglect  which  has  suffered  these  once  jealously 
guarded  gardens  to  degenerate  into  a  tangled  jungle,  rather  sugges- 
tive of  a  neglected  shrubbery  of  Portugal  laurels,  glorified  by  the 
natural  growth  of  many  flowering  plants  and  a  profusion  of  climbing 
vines,  especially  a  large  white  convolvulus,  which  blooms  only  at 
night,  and  hence  is  commonly  called  *  the  moon-flower.'  The  red 
and  yellow  blossoms  of  the  Lantana,  the  lilac  Osbekia,  a  white 
flower  like  scentless  jessamine,  rose-coloured  periwinkles,  and  quaint 
pitcher-plants,  are  among  the  many  uncultivated  plants ;  and  there 
are  also  a  number  of  large  trees,  which  were  originally  planted  for  the 
sake  of  their  shade. 

The  aromatic  cinnamon  laurel  itself,  when  left  to  follow  its 
natural  will,  grows  to  a  height  of  about  forty  feet,  but  when  under 
cultivation  it  is  kept  pruned  to  about  fifteen  feet.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  Ceylonese  trees,  its  young  foliage  is  scarlet,  and  gradually 
changes  to  a  dark  glossy  green,  so  that  in  the  distance  you  would 
fancy  these  young  scarlet  tips  were  blossoms.  The  latter  are  insig- 
nificant, of  a  dingy  white,  with  pale  yellow  inside,  and  have  rather  an 
unpleasant  smell.  They  flower  in  January,  and  by  May  have 
developed  into  small  purplish -brown  berries,  each  provided  with  a 
cup  like  that  of  the  acorn. 
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These  berries,  when  bruised  and  boiled  with  the  young  shoots, 
yield  a  fragrant  oil,  with  which  the  wealthier  natives  anoint  their  hair, 
and,  like  all  brown  races,  some  follow  their  daily  ablutions  with  a  little 
polish  of  oil,  just  to  make  them  of  a  cheerful  countenance.  This 
cinnamon  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  burns  with 
a  most  brilliant  light.  From  this  oil  a  thick  white  wax  can  be 
prepared,  which  used  to  be  in  great  request  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  tapers  burnt  in  Buddhist  temples,  and  also,  under  Portuguese  rule, 
for  making  candles  for  the  Roman  Catholic  altars.  But  so  small  is 
the  amount  of  wax  obtained  from  a  very  large  quantity  of  berries, 
that  the  manufacture  could  never  be  a  paying  industry,  and  so  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  crop  of  purple  berries  serves  to  fatten 
flocks  of  turtle  and  cinnamon  doves,  whose  soft  cooing  is  heard  on 
every  side. 

Oil  of  camphor  can  be  distilled  from  the  roots  of  the  cinnamon 
laurel.  An  oil  is  also  extracted  from  the  leaves,  which  is  sold  under 
the  naiiie  of  clove  oil.  The  leaves  when  crushed  in  the  hand  have  a 
certain  aromatic  fragrance  like  that  of  cloves,  but  as  to  *  spicy  breezes,' 
there  is  no  more  smell  of  cinnamon  here  than  in  a  hazel  copse  in 
Britain.  That  is  not  perceptible  till  you  break  a  twig,  or  till  the  poor 
young  shoots  have  been  flayed  and  the  inner  bark  is  ready  for  export 

The  cultivation  is  something  like  that  of  a  willow  copse,  straight 
young  shoots  springing  up  round  the  stump  of  the  plant  previously 
ciit.  These  in  their  turn  are  cut  about  every  second  year — that  is  to 
say,  when  they  are  about  fiwe  feet  high  and  about  two  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. A  good  many  of  these  are  sold  as  walking-sticks,  and 
find  a  ready  market  on  board  the  steamers  among  the  passengers, 
who  think  there  must  be  a  special  charm  in  a  cinnamon  stick,  though 
in  truth  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  our  own  common  hazel. 

But  of  course  the  real  thing  to  be  secured  is  the  highly  aromatic 
inner  bark.  So  first  of  all  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  and  then  the 
bark  is  slit  from  end  to  end  with  a  sharp  knife,  which  has  a  curved 
point ;  with  this,  aided  by  fingers,  the  bark  is  carefully  removed  in 
long  pieces.  These  are  heaped  up  and  left  to  sodden,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  next  process — namely,  that  of  scraping  off*  the  outer 
rind.  In  order  to  do  this,  each  piece  is  placed  on  a  round  piece  of 
wood  and  carefully  scraped  with  the  knife,  the  almost  nude  brown 
workers  sitting  on  the  ground  and  using  their  toes  as  an  extra  hand 
to  steady  the  end  of  the  stick.  The  bark  is  then  left  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  when  it  rolls  itself  up  into  tight  quills.     These  are  then  neatly 
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sorted  and  packed,  three  or  four  inside  of  one  another,  and  are  made 
up  into  bales  covered  with  cloth,  and  are  then  ready  for  export. 
Broken  quills  are  either  sold  as  chips  or  reserved  for  the  distiller,  who 
thence  extracts  oil  6f  cinnamon,  having  first  crushed  and  pounded 
the  bark,  and  then  soaked  it  in  sea-water  for  a  couple  of  days.  The 
oil  thus  obtained  is  of  a  rich  yellow  or  red  colour. 

Cinnamon  is  so  singularly  sensitive  that  great  care  has  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  its  surroundings  on  board  ship,  as  a  bale  of  very  fine 
cinnamon  will  lose  much  of  its  delicate  aroma  if  packed  among  bales 
of  coarser  bark.  Various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  remedy  this. 
The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  isolated  the  bales  by  packing  them  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  in  cattle-hides  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  only  real 
safeguard  is  to  pack  bags  of  pepper  between  the  bales. 

Alas  !  in  Ceylon  as  in  some  other  countries,  intending  purchasers 
have  need  to  guard  against  possible  fraud  in  their  investment,  for  it 
is  said  that  certain  native  dealers  have  attained  amazing  skill  in  the 
substitution  of  other  worthless  barks,  notably  that  of  guava,  which, 
after  being  duly  prepared,  is  left  for  some  hours  to  soak  in  the 
strongly  scented  water  left  after  the  distillation  of  cinnamon  oil. 
This  imparts  the  requisite  sweet  taste,  and  then  a  touch  from  a  cloth 
dipped  in  cheap  cinnamon  oil  completes  the  deception.  Quills  of 
either  this  prepared  guava  bark,  or  of  coarse  jungle  cinnamon,  are 
neatly  packed  inside  good  quills,  and  then  only  an  adept  can  detect 
the  fraud. 

Strange  indeed  it  is,  looking  at  this  jungle  of  neglected  plants, 
with  their  glossy  scarlet  and  green  foliage,  to  think  how  enormous  is 
the  influence  they  have  exerted  on  the  fortunes  of  this  Isle — an 
influence  literally  of  life  and  death  ;  for  so  resolute  were  the  Dutch 
in  maintaining  their  monopoly  of  this  precious  spice,  that  in  a.d.  1659 
a  law  was  enacted  assigning  death  as  the  penalty  of  buying  or  selling 
the  wild  jungle  cinnamon,  which  was  the  only  sort  then  known. 

A  few  years  later  the  same  penalty  was  attached  to  stealing  the 
precious  bark,  to  giving  or  receiving  it,  or  to  distilling  camphor  from 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  The  least  injury  to  a  cinnamon  plant,  wherever 
found,  was  punished  by  flogging,  and  when  these  Government  Gardens 
had  been  established,  the  destruction  of  a  plant  in  these  involved 
certain  death.  But  even  supposing  a  cinnamon  shrub  to  grow  by 
chance  on  a  man's  private  ground,  Dutch  law  declared  all  such  to  be 
the  property  of  the  State ;  no  one  save  the  authorised  peelers  dared 
to  touch  it  under  severe  penalties,  and  if  the  proprietor,  anxious  to 
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keep  his  land  to  himself,  and  safe  from  State  trespassers,  dared  to  cut 
it  down,  he  was  liable  to  capital  punishment  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  laws  could  have  been  possible, 
seeing  that  wild  cinnamon  grew  so  abundantly  throughout  the  south- 
western provinces,  and  in  the  Kandyan  forests,  and  even  on  the  east 
coast  near  Batticaloa,  that  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  it  to 
have  been  indigenous.  The  same  inference  is  drawn  from  finding  it 
described  in  an  ancient  Sanskrit  catalogue  of  plants  as  Singhalem,  or 
*  belonging  to  Ceylon.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  singular,  if  this  was  the  case, 
that  in  enumerating  the  precious  products  of  Ceylon  in  medieval 
ages,  when  cinnamon  was  so  greatly  prized,  it  is  never  once 
mentioned  by  any  writer  prior  to  Nicola  de  Conti,  who  in  a.d.  1444 
speaks  of  it  as  growing  here.  This  certainly  seems  to  give  reason  to 
the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  it  was  imported  from  Africa 
— probably  from  Cape  Guardafui-  to  the  south-western  districts, 
where  (like  the  Lantana  in  our  own  days)  it  rapidly  became  ac- 
climatised, its  seeds  being  carried  by  birds  to  more  remote  inland 
districts.  Hence  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  Dutch  law  against  shoot- 
ing crows. 

Certain  it  is  that  when  the  Portuguese  arrived  here  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  cinnamon  was  the  one  object  desfted,  and 
the  selection  of  Colombo  with  only  an  open  roadstead,  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  trade,  in  preference  to  Trincomalee  with  itSr- 
magnificent  natural  harbour,  could  only  have  been  due  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  natural  centre  of  the  cinnamon  region,  and  near  to 
Cotta,  the  residence  of  the  Singhalese  king,  by  whose  favour  alone 
could  the  precious  bark  be  obtained. 

Finding  that  cinnamon  was  the  one  item  desired  by  those  foreign 
traders,  the  king  required  the  low-caste  Chaliyas,  who  were  weavers, 
to  pay  him  a  heavy  tribute  in  prepared  bark  ;  so  (at  the  proper 
peeling  season,  in  May,  after  the  rains  have  softened  the  bark)  they 
had  to  leave  their  looms  and  enter  the  forests  in  search  for  cinnamon 
— no  sinecure  in  those  days,  when  wild  beasts  abounded,  and  when 
no  less  savage  Kandyans  were  on  the  alert  to  harass  their  low- 
country  neighbours,  sometimes  cutting  down  the  cinnamon  trees  in 
order  to  annoy  the  foreigners. 

The  Kandyan  king  himself,  however,  was  open  to  trade,  and  in 
exchange  for  salt  and  Indian  cloths,  sent  large  consignments  of 
mountain  cinnamon,  much  of  which  was  too  acrid  for  exportatioq. 
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The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  sent  out  military  escorts  from  their 
various  forts  to  guard  the  Chaliyas  in  their  arduous  work  of  collecting 
the  Maha  badda  or  great  tax  ;  and  the  Capitan  de  Canella,  or  chief 
of  tHfe  cinnamon-peelers,  was  treated  both  by  the  Portuguese  and 
afterwards  by  the  Dutch  with  much  honour. 

levertheless  these  Chaliyas  cannot  have  had  a  very  happy  time 
of  it;  judging  from  the  law  enacted  forbidding  them  to  make  any 
complaints  to  the  governor,  except  through  the  superintendent  of  the 
cinnamon  plantations,  on  pain  of  being  put  in  chains  for  three  years. 
We  may  infer  that  complaints  were  not  frequent,  and  that  the  art  of 
*  grinning  and  bearing '  was  brought  to  great  perfection. 

Under  the  Portuguese  rule,  the  collecting  thereof  seems  to  have 
gone  on  fairly  enough.  Though  their  barbarous  cruelties  in  war 
were  almost  beyond  belief,  it  was  reserved  for  the  Dutch  to  make  such 
laws  as  I  have  just  quoted,  in  order  to  secure  a  monopoly  in  trade. 
Amongst  these  was  the  enactment  of  a  fine  of  a  thousand  guilders 
for  each  plant  of  cinnamon  or  any  other  spice  exported  from  the  Isle 
to  India  or  Europe.  This  was  evaded  by  the  Dutch  themselves, 
who  surreptitiously  exported  seeds,  and  it  is  said  plants  also,  to  Java, 
and  there  established  flourishing  plantations. 

But  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  till  the  middle  of  the 
nineteendi,  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  stood  unrivalled,  and  the  Isle 
supplied  almost  all  the  spice  used  in  Europe.  Its  price  was  kept  up 
both  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  by  occasional  bonfires  of  surplus 
stock,  so  that  there  might  be  no  glut  in  the  market,  such  as  has  in 
modern  days  of  free  trade  caused  such  fluctuations  in  its  price.  In 
the  days  of  the  monopoly,  when  the  export  was  restricted  to  8,000 
bales  of  100  lb.  each,  the  price  in  the  European  market  for  cinnamon 
of  the  finest  quality  was  twelve  shillings  per  lb. ;  and  between 
A.D.  1753  and  1787  the  price  rose  to  seventeen  shillings  and  eight-, 
pence.  Now,  when  about  12,000  bales  are  annually  shipped,  one 
shilling  per  pound  is  the  highest  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  the 
best  bark. 

In  the  first  place,  the  high  price  of  cinnamon  led  to  the  extensive 
use  of  cassia,  which  is  largely  exported  from  China  and  India,  and 
which,  though  coarser  and  more  pungent,  strongly  resembles 
cinnamon.  Then  when  Java,  Tillicherry,  Madras,  Guiana,  Martinique, 
and  Mauritius  all  succeeded  in  growing  cinnamon,  the  market  was 
flooded  with  such  coarse  bark,  selling  at  such  low  prices,  that  cassia 
was  in  its  turn  almost  driven  from  the  field.     It  still,  however,  holds 
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its  ground  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  for  Russia  and  Turkc)^, 
Mexico  and  Germany,  where  its  pungent  flavour  is  preferred  to  the 
more  delicate  cinnamon.  But  in  the  manufacture  of  incense  for 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  heathen  temples,  for 
medicinal  purposes  and  domestic  use,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of 
*  Thorley's  Food  for  Cattle,'  cinnamon  is  largely  used. 

To  return  to  the  *  Cinnamon  Gardens,'  whence  I  started  on  this 
long  digression  :  these  and  similar  plantations  were  started  by  the 
Dutch  only  in  the  last  century,  in  order  to  be  independent  of  the 
supplies  collected  in  the  jungles  in  the  interior  of  the  Isle.  They 
were  established  all  along  the  south-west  coast,  wherever  there  was  a 
fort  to  protect  them,  beginning  at  Matara  and  Galle  in  the  south, 
and  extending  as  far  north  as  Negombo  and  Chilaw.  Some  were  on 
a  very  large  scale,  this  one  at  Colombo  (Marandhan)  covering  3,824 
acres,  while  that  at  Negombo  covered  5,137  acres. 

They  seem  to  have  been  simply  tracts  of  the  great  jungle  in 
which  wild  cinnamon  grew  in  dense  profusion,  more  especially 
between  Negombo  and  Chilaw.  Apparently  the  work  of  the  Dutch 
State  gardeners  was  simply  to  clear  the  land  of  other  jungle  shrubs, 
fill  up  the  vacancies  with  cinnamon  seedlings,  and  drain  the  ground. 
Nature  supplied  the  moist  heat  which  is  the  first  essential  of  cinna* 
mon  culture,  and  the  shrub  grows  well  even  on  poor  soil.  Never- 
theless, it  responds  generously  to  more  hospitable  treatment,  and  it 
is  said  that  when  portions  of  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  were  purchased 
by  private  individuals,  some  who  fed  their  land  with  rich  manure 
reaped  a  sevenfold  harvest — in  other  words,  they  gathered  350  lb.  of 
bark  to  the  acre,  on  land  which  had  previously  yielded  50  lb. 

The  natural  soil  of  these  gardens  is  very  peculiar.  The  whole 
surface  is  of  the  very  finest  snow-white  quartz  sand  ;  this,  however, 
is  only  a  layer  a  few  inches  deep,  covering  a  grey  sand,  beneath 
which  lies  a  stratum  almost  entirely  composed  of  sea-shells,  so  that 
the  roots  of  the  trees  do  strike  nourishing  soil.  Such  is  the  longevity 
of  the  cinnamon  laurel  that  many  of  the  trees,  which  must  be  fully  a 
hundred  years  old,  are  still  in  full  vigour. 

When  the  British  obtained  possession  of  Ceylon,  Government  of 
course  succeeded  to  the  monopoly,  which  was  retained  till  1832, 
when  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  trade  in  cinnamon  thrown  open  to 
all  merchants  on  payment  of  an  export  duty  of  three  shillings  a 
pound.  The  Government  Cinnamon  Department,  however,  retained 
its  staff  of  highly  paid  English  officials  and  numerous  native  officials. 
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together  with  hundreds  of  peelers,  sorters,  &c.,  till  1840,  when,  on 
the  representation  of  the  merchants  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
trading  against  such  competition,  the  Government  connection  with 
the  trade  was  altogether  severed,  and  the  export  duty  lowered  to  one 
shilling  per  pound.  Five  years  later  this  final  tax  was  also  removed, 
but  by  this  time  the  substitution  of  cassia  and  coarser  cinnamon 
from  other  places  had  so  lowered  the  market  that  it  has  never  since 
recovered. 

So  the  Government  Gardens  were  sold  at  very  low  prices  to 
private  individuals,  and  these  at  Colombo  were  reserved  to  be 
disposed  of  in  building  lots,  as  purchasers  could  be  found.  A  plot 
has  recently  been  assigned  to  the  Parsees  for  the  erection  of  a 
*  Tower  of  Silence  '  for  the  disposal  of  their  dead. 

Speaking  of  the  cinnamon  laurel  and  of  the  rigorous  Dutch  laws 
concerning  it,  reminds  me  of  another  very  attractive  member  of  the 
laurel  family — namely,  the  spicy  nutmeg-tree  (Myristica  fragrans). 
As  the  Dutch  resolved  that  Ceylon  should  monopolise  the  trade  of 
the  whole  world  in  cinnamon  and  pepper,  so  they  assigned  to  the 
Moluccas  the  exclusive  right. to  grow  nutmeg  and  cloves.  Quite 
pathetic  stories  are  told  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  tender  young 
trees  which  found  their  way  into  gardens  in  Ceylon  were  ruthlessly 
cut,  and  their  owners  haled  to  prison. 

Happily  under  English  rule  the  nutmeg-tree  has  fared  better, 
having  been  formally  introduced  by  Mr.  Anstruther  in  1838,  so  now 
it  flourishes  without  fear,  and  its  fruit  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  that 
grows.  At  first  sight  it  resembles  a  round  golden-yellow  pear, 
hanging  beneath  its  glossy  green  leaves,  but  when  fully  ripe  this 
golden  fruit  divides  and  reveals  a  ball  of  yellowish- scarlet  mace 
closely  wrapped  round  a  thin  shining  brown  shell,  within  which  lies 
the  familiar  nutmeg.  The  yellow  outer  flesh  makes  an  excellent 
preserve.  A  favourite  colonial  story  tells  of  an  imperative  order 
from  Britain  to  grow  more  mace  and  fewer  nutmegs  ! 


^  2. 
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The  oldest  newspaper  editor  in  ttie  East — Turtles  and  tortoises — Ceylon 
cabinet-making — Bridge  of  boats— Kelani  Temple— Buddhist  priests  i 
—Sacred  fire— The   Buddhist  revival— Kotahena  Temple— Riol—Crei 


Amongst  the  pleasant  memories  of  many  friends  whose  kindness 
helped  to  brighten  each  day  in  the  fair  Isle,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
naming  one  family,  so  numerous,  and  all  so  intimately  associated 
with  Ceylon,  that,  under  various  names,  they  seemed  to  he  ubiqui- . 
tous.  I  allude  to  that  of  Sir  Charles  Peter  Layard,  who  (happily 
still  surviving)  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  twenty-three  brothers 
and  sisters,  most  of  whom  married  and  settled  in  the  Isle,  as  have 
also  many  of  their  children. 

Another  name  closely  associated  with  Ceylon  for  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  that  of  Mr,  A.  M.  Ferguson,  who  for  forty-four  years 
has  ably  edited  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  colony,  the  'Ceylon 
Observer,'  and  whose  knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Isle  causes  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Ceylonese  Encyclopedia. 
Happily  much  of  this  knowledge  is  imparted  to  the  public  in  a 
copious  Handbook  and  Directory,  and  in  other  publications  of 
special  interest  to  the  large  planting  community. 

His  brother,  Mr.  William  Ferguson,  a  distinguished  botanist,  and 
a  keen  lover  of  natural  history  in  al!  its  branches,  was  one  of  my 
first  friends  at  Colombo,  and  vividly  do  I  remember  my  first  re- 
ception in  his  pretty  bungalow.  He  had  sent  messengers  in  every 
direction  to  search  for  specimens  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing flowers,  indigenous  and  exotic,  scarlet,  white,  gold,  and  purple, 
and  with  these  his  verandah  was  adorned,  that  he  might  give  me  a 
delightfully  illustrated  botanical  lecture,  made  quite  realistic  by  the 
presence  of  a  great  variety  of  live  turtles  and  tortoises,  at  least  a 
score  of  these,  some  not  much  bigger  than  a  penny,  creeping  all 
over  the  place.  I  confess  to  some  qualms  at  the  activity  of  a  lively 
cobra  with  distended  hood  !    Then  Mr.  Ferguson  showed  us  samples 
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of  all  the  reptiles  of  the  Isle  preserved  in  spirits,  so  that  I  came 
away  very  much  enlightened  as  to  what  I  was  to  look  out  for  in  my 
further  travels.^  He  also  gave  me  the  following  summary  of  Ceylonese 
reptiles : — 

*  Thirty-eight  frogs  of  all  sorts,  and  one  apicsiium. 

'Seventy-nine  snakes  of  all  sorts,  including  twenty-three  sea- 
snakes,  supposed  to  be  found  on  our  coasts,  all  of  which  are  said  to 
be  deadly.  Of  the  others  only  three  are  deadly,  and  four  more  are 
poisonous. 

*  Forty-five  of  the  family  of  crocodiles,  including  lizards,  geckoes, 
blood-suckers,  and  one  chameleon. 

*  Eight  tortoises,  and  fresh  and  salt  water  turtles.' 

Some  of  the  land  tortoises  are  tiny  little  brown  things,  but  others 
are  very  pretty,  perhaps  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length,  with 
convex  shell  beautifully  marked.  I  have  one,  of  which  the  scales 
resemble  limpets,  each  striped  with  bright  yellow  rays  on  a  rich 
brown  or  black  ground.  Another  has  flat  pentagonal  scales  like 
shields,  each  with  bright  yellow  centre  set  in  brown  and  black. 
These  retain  all  their  beautiful  natural  polish.  They  are  generally 
found  in  or  near  ponds. 

The  Tamil  fishers  describe  turtles  as  kaddalamai  or  *  sea- turtles,' 
while  tortoises  are  called  *  milk-turtles '  and  'pariah-turtles.'  The 
latter  are  found  in  marshes  and  ditches,  and,  though  not  edible,  are 
highly  valued  by  the  natives  on  account  of  certain  medicinal  proper- 
ties supposed  to  belong  to  them,  their  flesh  and  blood  being  deemed 
an  antidote  for  infantile  sickness  !  The  *  milk-turtle '  {pal  amai\  or 
terrapin,  live  in  tanks  and  wells,  and  are  said  to  be  useful  as 
scavengers,  devouring  insects  and  their  larvae. 

Of  *  sea-turtle '  there  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  edible  turtle  and  the  hawk's-bill.  The  former  are  found  on 
all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  are  specially  abundant  in  the  north  of  the 
Isle.  On  the  small  twin  isles  of  Iranativu  near  Jaffna  they  are  so 
numerous  as  to  form  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  to  say  nothing  of 
furniture,  the  shells  being  used  as  seats.     At  certain  seasons,  how- 

*  Ceylon  is  truly  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  collectors.  Thus  in  March  1889  a 
German  naturalist,  Herr  Friihstorfer,  landed  here.  He  enlisted  fourteen  collectors  to 
work  for  him  all  over  the  Isle,  and  in  July  he  departed  taking  with  him  a  collection 
of  upwards  of  25,000  beetles,  7,000  butterflies,  3,000  orthoptera  i^Le.  •  straight-winged,' 
which  includes  mantis,  leaf-insects,  spectre-insects,  walking-sticks,  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  locusts,  &c.),  3,000  dragon-flies,  i,cco  spiders  and  centipedes,  and  ?ill 
inanner  of  l^nd  apd  sea  snakes ;  also  a  fine  collection  of  shells, 
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ever,  they  are  so  unwholesome  as  to  be  accounted  poisonous ;  in 
fact,  in  various  instances  deaths  have  been  attributed  to  feasting  on 
turtle  out  of  season.  Large  quantities  of  their  soft  round  white  eggs 
are  also  eaten,  the  mother  turtle  confidingly  depositing  from  one 
to  two  hundred  in  the  warm  sun,  in  the  very  presence  of  hungry 
men  !  These  creatures  are  sometimes  captured  of  a  very  large  size, 
four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  their  shells  are  utihsed  in  various 
ways. 

But  the  turtle  which  yields  the  beautiful  tortoise-shell  of  com- 
merce is  the  hawk's-bill,  which  is  not  considered  wholesome,  and  a 
very  barbarous  method  used  to  be  practised  by  the  natives  in  order 
to  secure  several  sets  of  scales  from  the  same  creature.  It  was 
captured  and  suspended  over  a  wood  fire  till  the  heat  made  the  scales 
drop  off,  after  which  it  was  allowed  to  crawl  away  scorched  and 
bereft  of  its  coveted  shell. 

I  speak  of  this  in  the  past  tense,  because  the  police  are  now  ever 
on  the  alert  to  prevent  all  manner  of  cruelty  to  animals,  so  that  such 
barbarities  as  this,  and  also  cutting  up  live  turtles  and  selling  them 
bit  by  bit,  are  at  least  less  common  than  of  old.  The  reason  assigned 
in  this  case  is  that  the  shell  loses  its  natural  gloss  and  becomes 
opaque  if  the  poor  turtle  has  been  allowed  to  die.  In  some  other 
isles,  however—*.^,  the  Celebes — the  turtles  are  first  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  then  dipped  in  boiling  water,  by  which  means  the 
outer  shell  is  detached  in  better  condition  than  by  the  barbarous 
smoking  process. 

The  names  turtle  and  tortoise  are  used  so  promiscuously  that  I 
was  glad  to  learn  a  simple  distinction  between  them — namely,  that 
turtles  which  live  chiefly  in  the  sea  are  furnished  with  fin-like 
flappers,  whereas  land  tortoises  have  neat  little  feet  with  claws.  The 
terrapin,  or  marsh  tortoises,  have  webbed  feet  and  claws,  so  that 
they  are  provided  for  all  contingencies. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  placid  temperament  tends  to  longevity, 
and  certainly  these  creatures  happily  illustrate  the  theory.  We 
know  that  even  in  so  cold  a  climate  as  that  of  Britain  tortoises  have 
lived  to  a  very  great  age.  There  is  preserved  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral  the  shell  of  one  which  was  known  to  have  been  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old,  when  it  was  killed  by  an 
accident.  And  at  Lambeth  may  still  be  seen  the  shell  of  one  which 
Archbishop  Laud  brought  there  from  Fulham,  and  which  is  known 
to  have  lived  there  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  yesrs,  during  which 
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time  no  less  than  eight  archbishops  ruled  over  Canterbury.  There 
is  no  saying  how  many  more  it  might  have  survived  had  it  not  been 
for  the  carelessness  of  a  gardener  who  dug  it  out  of  its  hole  one  cold 
winter  day  and  neglected  to  provide  it  with  another,  and  the  poor 
thing  being  too  drowsy  to  find  one  for  itself,  died  of  cold. 

That,  at  least,  is  a  danger  from  which  no  tortoise  is  likely  to 
suffer  in  Ceylon  (unless  he  takes  to  mountain  climbing) ;  conse- 
quently I  believe  they  do  not  hibernate  here,  but  live  in  conscious- 
ness all  the  year  round.  One  of  the  regular  sights  at  Colombo  is  a 
noble  old  tortoise  of  unknown  age,  but  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  Galapagos  Isles,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
about  fifty  years  of  age  when  it  was  sent  from  Singapore  as  an  offer- 
ing to  one  of  the  Dutch  governors  of  Colombo  Fort,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been  a  pet  of  the  foreign 
residents,  having  been  *  taken  over '  from  the  Dutch  and  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  garden  at  Tangue  Salgado  (now  known  as  Uplands). 
Here  early  colonists  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  tortoise-riding, 
seven  or  eight  men  standing  at  once  on  his  strong  back,  while  he 
slowly  but  steadily  walked  off  with  his  heavy  burden.  But  now, 
alas  !  he  is  quite  blind,  and  moves  very  slowly,  only  seeming  to 
find  some  pleasure  while  grazing  in  the  cool  moist  grass  near  the 
well. 

The  Japanese  have  adopted  a  mythological  variety  of  this  family 
as  an  emblem  of  longevity,  and  not  without  good  reason.  Even  as 
I  write,  the  daily  papers  report  the  capture  on  the  St.  John  river, 
Florida,  of  a  tortoise  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain,  and  the  date  1700 
plainly  discernible  on  its  dorsal  shell,  as  also  the  following  inscrip- 
tion (doubtless  in  Spanish) :  *  Captured  in  the  year  1 700  by  Fer- 
nando Gomez  in  the  St.  Sebastian  river :  taken  later  on  by  the 
Indians  to  Montanzas,  and  from  there  to  the  Great  Wekima.'  The 
latter  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  now  known  as  the  St.  John. 
After  showing  this  elderly  tortoise  to  several  friends,  the  captor 
added  the  date  1890  and  released  it,  perhaps  to  enjoy  another  cen- 
tury of  placid  existence. 

A  specially  interesting  visit  in  Colombo  was  to  Alfred  House,  the 
home  of  Mr.  Charles  de  Soysa,  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  native  of 
Ceylon,  and  certainly  the  most  eminently  philanthropic,  his  influence 
and  his  wealth  having  always  been  at  the  service  of  every  wise 
gcheme  for  the  help  and  improvement  pf  the  people, 
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A  maternity  hospital,  a  model  farm,  and  an  admirably  conducted 
college  at  Moratuwa,  are  among  the  public  benefactions  by  which  he 
will  be  best  remembered,  and  widespread  and  real  was  the  grief  of 
many  thousands  who  attended  his  funeral,  when  in  the  autumn  of 
1890  this  true  friend  of  rich  and  poor  died  of  hydrophobia.  Sad  to 
say,  he  was  bitten  by  a  mad  terrier  on  August  2,  and  died  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  happily  without  great  pain.  His  European  friends  vainly 
pleaded  that  he  should  at  once  start  for  Paris  to  place  himself  under 
the  care  of  M.  Pasteur,  but  he  resolved  to  retire  to  Moratuwa,  ami 
there  abide  by  the  treatment  of  the  Singhalese  wedaralas^  which 
unhappily  proved  ineffectual. 

Specially  interesting  to  a  new-comer  in  the  Isle  were  the  beauti^ 
fill  specimens  of  furniture  at  Alfred  House,  much  of  it  richly  carved, 
made  from  all  the  choicest  woods  of  the  Ceylonese  forests — forests 
which,  alas  !  have  hitherto  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  natives  and 
foreigners  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  trees,  once  so  abundant, 
are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

Doubtless  many  persons  still  remember  the  very  valuable  furni- 
ture which  was  lent  by  M.  de  Soysa  to  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition  in  1886.  That  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  home  treasures 
of  which  he  was  so  justly  proud. 

Of  all  the  Ceylonese  woods,  I  think  the  handsomest  is  the  Cala- 
mander,  with  its  rich  brown  and  yellow  markings.  Unfortunately 
its  beauty  has  almost  resulted  in  its  extermination,  the  forests  where 
once  it  grew  having  now  been  entirely  cleared  of  every  tree  worth 
cutting. 

The  Pulu  and  the  Kumbuk  are  both  very  pretty  rich  brown 
woods  ;  the  Katu-puli  has  a  mahogany-coloured  centre,  with  a  straw- 
coloured  edge  ;  the  Makulai  has  also  a  rich  mahogany  centre  ;  the 
Maruta  is  amber-tinted  at  the  heart,  with  a  pale  outer  circle  ]  and 
the  tamarind  is  of  a  rich  chocolate  colour,  with  a  yellow  edge,  its 
root  being  specially  prized.  The  tamarind  is,  however,  so  very  hard 
as  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  work. 

These  are  but  a  few  from  among  many  of  the  choicest  specimens, 
as  you  can  well  understand,  seeing  that  the  Ceylonese  forests  yield 
about  ninety  different  useful  timbers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is 
the  pale-yellow  satin-wood,  which  fifty  years  ago  was  so  abundant  in 
the  north-eastern  forests  that  it  was  commonly  used  for  house-build- 
ing, and  even  for  making  bridges,  notably  that  beautiful  bridge  which 
spans  the  M?iharvelli-ganga  ^t  Pera^i^niya,  near  Kandy.     One  rarQ 
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and  precious  "variety  is  known  as  flowered  satin-wood,  and  is  very 
highly  valued. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  ornamental  woods  is  the  ebony, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  natives  as  Kalu- 
'wara  and  Karun-kali,  both  having  the  same  peculiar  characteristic 
of  a  jet-black  heart  set  in  a  pale  outer  edge  :  some  one  has  aptly 
described  it  as  a  white  tree  with  black  marrow.  Akin  to  the  true 
ebony  is  the  Kadumberia,  with  tiger-like  markings  of  brown  and 
yellow  merging  in  the  black  centre.  Its  roots  yield  most  beautiful 
fantastic  waving  patterns  of  black  or  fawn  colour. 

Several  of  the  palm-trees — notably  the  palmyra  and  cocoa — are 
also  of  exceedingly  beautiful  grain  and  colour,  and  when  denuded  of 
their  bark  and  polished,  they  form  very  handsome  pillars. 

A  good  ded  of  timber  from  the  eastern  forests  is  floated  down 
the  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  there  formed  into  rafts,  and  so  conveyed  to 
its  destination.  A  very  few  days  after  I  arrived  at  St.  Thomas's 
College  a  large  raft  of  ebony  arrived  from  Trincomalee,  and  was 
landed  on  the  sands  just  below  the  College  while  I  was  sketching  on 
the  shore.  One  tree  at  a  time  was  detached  \  and  ten  or  twelve 
brown  coolies,  whose  raiment  consisted  chiefly  of  a  turban,  waded  or 
swam  to  the  raft  with  a  bamboo  and  cords,  by  which  they  attached 
the  tree,  and  so  floated  it  ashore  and  carried  it  up  the  bank. 

One  of  our  earliest  expeditions  was  to  visit  an  ancient  Buddhist 
temple  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Kelani  river,  which  we  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  That  in  itself  was  interesting.  It  seemed  so 
strange  to  see  such  an  array  of  boats  anchored  side  by  side  right 
across  the  wide  stream,  placed  to  act  as  piers  in  supporting  the 
roadway,  across  which  a  ceaseless  traffic  of  heavily-laden  creaking 
bullock-carts  was  passing  to  and  fro.  It  is  a  curious  survival  of 
what  is  now  ancient  history — namely,  Ceylon  as  it  was  in  1830, 
without  roads  or  bridges,  and  when  this  military  bridge  of  boats, 
constructed  by  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  was  an  unspeakable  boon  to 
brown  men  and  white. 

Now,  however,  in  these  days  of  rapid  progress,  when  first-class 
iron  girders  span  the  most  distant  and  out-of-the-way  rivers  with  the 
minimum  of  traffic,  this  cumbersome  old-fashioned  approach  to  the 
capital  is  felt  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  times.  While  the  stop- 
page of  all  land  traffic  for  one  hour  daily,  to  allow  boats  to  pass  up 
and  down  the  river,  is  felt  to  be  a  grievous  inconvenience  to  carts, 
carriages,  and  pedestrians,  the  luckless  bo^t-owper?  murpnur,  with 
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graver  cause,  at  a  detention  of  perhaps  twenty-three  hours  ere  they 
can  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Moreover,  in  the  summer  floods,  which  almost  annually  cause 
serious  damage  to  the  low  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  this 
bridge  is  frequently  not  only  closed  to  traffic,  but  its  very  existence' 
is  endangered  by  the  sweeping  down  of  floating  trees  and  timber- 
rafts,  and  accidents  are  imminent.  So  this  interesting  relic  is  doomed, 
and  i&  to  be  replaced  by  a  flne  iron  bridge  of  eight  spans,  four  of  loo 
feet  and  four  of  30  feet. 

The  river  derives  its  name  from  a  very  ancient  city  which  once 
stood  on  its  banks,  and  of  which  this  temple  is  a  descendant,  inas- 
much as  it  was  built  in  the  year  a.d.  1240,  and  rebuilt  about  A.D. 
1 301,  on  the  site  of  one  which  dated  from  about  500  b.c. 

Within  the  temple  a  great  image  of  Buddha  sits  beneath  the 
Naga  canopy  {ue,  overshadowed  by  the  great  hooded  cobra^  and  in 
most  happy  companionship  with  images  of  Ganesha,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva,  the  latter  grasping  his  trident.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
ritualistic  eccentricities  will  note  that  Siva's  hand  is  uplifted  in  the 
orthodox  attitude  of  blessing,  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  raised, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  closed. 

To  the  student  of  theoretic  Buddhism,  which  inculcates  no 
worship  of  any  sort  (least  of  all  the  worship  of  Buddha  himself),  and 
which  dispenses  with  all  supernatural  aid,  this  amalgamation  of 
creeds  is  startling,  but  in  Ceylon,  as  in  Siam,  it  is  quite  a  matter  of 
course ;  indeed,  even  in  China  and  Japan,  the  Hindoo  gods  find 
room  in  many  a  Buddhist  temple,  practical  Buddhism  being  simply 
the  addition  of  the  founder's  own  image,  and  those  of  his  many 
disciples  and  saints,  to  those  of  the  multitudinous  idols  whom  he 
strove  to  extirpate. 

That  this  very  debased  form  of  Buddhism  is  so  prevalent  in 
Ceylon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  priesthood  imported  from  Siam  by 
the  ancient  kings  incorporated  all  manner  of  Hindoo  superstitions 
and  caste  prejudices,  refusing  to  admit  men  of  low  caste  to  the 
higher  orders  of  the  priesthood,  while  permitting  all  to  combine  with 
their  priestly  duties  such  occupations  as  astrology,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  &c. 

A  very  much  purer  form  of  Buddhism  is,  however,  held  by  the 
priests  of  the  Amarapoora  sectf  now  largely  on  the  increase.  These 
derive  their  ecclesiastical  orders  from  Burmah,  and  disclaim  all 
coppection  with  the  polytheism  of  India,  rigidly  excluding  from  their 
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temples  every  image  or  symbol  of  Hindoo  worship.  They  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Siamese  priesthood  by  the  fact  of  wearing 
their  long  yellow  robe  folded  round  the  body  so  as  to  cover  both 
shoulders,  whereas  the  Siamese  always  have  one  end  falling  over  the 
left  shoulder,  while  the  right  arm  and  neck  are  always  bare.  All 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  shaving  the  head,  but  the  controversy  as  to 
whether  shaving  the  eyebrows  is  incumbent  has  been  as  hot  as  the 
tonsure  question  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Curiously  enough,  of  all  the  multitudinous  images  of  Buddha 
which  I  saw  in  Ceylon,  I  cannot  recall  one  which  has  not  the  right 
shoulder  uncovered,  so  the  inference  is  that  all  must  have  been 
sculptured  or  built  under  the  influence  of  men  of  the  Siamese 
sect. 

These  reserve  certain  portions  of  the  sacred  books  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  priests  of  the  highest  grade.  The  Burmese  priests, 
on  the  contrary,  expound  the  whole  of  the  sacred  books  to  all  the 
people  ;  they  totally  ignore  caste,  but  insist  on  the  priests  abstaining 
from  all  secular  work. 

The  origin  of  these  sects  forms  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  history 
of  Ceylon.  It  seems  that  for  several  centuries  Buddhism  had  been 
degenerating,  and  departing  farther  and  farther  from  its  original 
purity.  At  length,  owing  to  the  prolonged  civil  wars  which  desolated 
the  Isle  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Upasam- 
pada^  or  highest  order  of  priests,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist ;  and  as 
they  alone  were  competent  to  ordain  the  SamanaroSy  or  priests  of 
lower  grade,  there  seemed  every  probability  that  Buddhism  would 
simply  evaporate  from  Ceylon. 

At  this  juncture  the  Jesuit  missionaries  very  naturally  endeavoured 
to  secure  a  firmer  footing,  but  the  Dutch,  therein  scenting  the  poli- 
tical influences  of  Portugal,  determined  to  counteract  their  action. 
They  therefore  gave  every  assistance  to  the  Buddhists  by  lending 
them  ships  to  convey  a  special  mission  to  Arracan,  whence  a  number 
of  fully  qualified  priests  were  imported  to  reanimate  their  brethren, 
and  effectually  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. 

About  eighty  years  later,  however,  it  again  became  necessary  to 
import  priests  of  the  highest  order,  and  this  time  the  King  of  Kandy 
sent  an  embassy  to  Siam,  there  to  claim  this  ecclesiastical  aid.  The 
Siamese  priests,  however,  so  far  from  restoring  Buddhism  to  its 
purity^  sanctioned  all  tb^  corruptions  which  bad  crept  in,  and 
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especially  refused  to  admit  men  of  low  birth  to  the  Higher  offices  of 
the  priesthood. 

This  exclusiveness  induced  the  low-caste  priests  to  ot^anise  an 
expedition  to  Burmah,  the  very  centre  of  orthodox  Buddhism,  there 
to  claim  the  ordination  which  was  denied  them  in  Ceylon,  They 
were  received  with  open  arms,  not  only  by  the  Burmese  high  priest 
(who  had  been  greatly  troubled  on  account  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
faith  in  Ceylon),  but  also  by  the  king  himself,  who  caused  their  ordi- 
nation to  be  celebrated  with  regal  honours.  They  were  seated  on 
golden  howdahs,  borne  by  stately  elephants ;  two  golden  umbrellas 
of  state  were  held  over  each  of  the  candidates,  who  were  escorted 
first  to  the  royal  palace,  and  thence  to  the  hall  of  ordination,  by  a 
procession  of  thousands  of  officials  of  every  grade,  together  with  a 
vast  crowd  of  people. 

On  their  return  to  Ceylon  in  1802  these  priests  became  the 
founders  of  the  aforesaid  Amarapoora  sect,  between  which  and  their 
brethren  in  Siamese  orders  there  exists  a  great  gulf,  each  assuming 
the  other  to  be  swamped  in  fatal  error. 

Although  the  title  of '  priest '  is  used  for  convenience,  the  position 
of  these  men  is  curiously  anomalous.  Sir  Monier  Williams  says  they 
should  rightly  all  be  called  'monks.*  That  this  is  so,  is  evident  from 
the  '  Buddhist  Catechism,'  by  Colonel  Olcott,  President  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  in  which  it  is  stated,  '  Buddhist  priests  do  not 
acknowledge  or  expect  any  thing  from  a  Divine  Power,  but  they  ought 
to  govern  their  lives  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  Buddhists 
regard  a  personal  God  as  only  a  gigantic  shadow  thrown  upon  the 
void  of  space  by  the  imagination  of  ignorant  men.  .  .  . '  We  do  not 
believe  in  miracle,  hence  we  deny  creation,  and  cannot  conceive  of  a 
Creator.' 

Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  priestly  ministers? 

As  regards  the  worshippers,  the  chief  mode  of  accumulating 
merit  in  every  Buddhist  country  is  the  ceaseless  reiteration  of 
Buddha's  name.  In  China,  0-mi-to-fu  is  the  charm ;  in  Thibet, 
O'tnani-padhi-hum, — it  is  all  the  same  thing.  The  sovereign  balm 
for  every  woe  is  to  repeat  the  name  of  Buddha,  and  when  you  have 
done  this  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  begin  again.  Buddhism 
has  nothing  better  for  any  wounded  spirit. 

The  walls  of  the  Kelani  temple  are  covered  with  painting,  repre- 
senting divers  legends.  Before  all  the  altars  are  heaped  offerings  of 
fragrant,  but,  alas  !  fading  flowers  and  deUc^te  ferns,  jessamine,  roses, 
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lovely  lotus-blossoms,  scarlet  hibiscus,  the  large  yellow  bells  of  the 
allamanda,  sweet  yellow  champac,  and,  most  delicious  of  all,  the 
curly  cream-coloured  blossoms  of  the  temple  flower  ^  or  awaria.  The 
latter  is  a  curiously  thick-set  stumpy  tree,  bearing  clusters  of  long 
narrow  leaves  and  blossoms  on  very  stout  branches,  from  which  a 
milky-white  juice  oozes  when  you  gather  a  flower.  It  is  really  a 
South  American  tree,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  thence 
to  the  Philippine  Isles  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Magellan  made  the  first  direct  voyage  in  a.d.  1520,  and  many  plants 
from  the  New  World  were  very  soon  brought  thither,  and  thence 
made  their  way  to  farther  points.) 

These  trees  are  almost  invariably  grown  near  the  temples,  for  the 
sake  of  the  enchantingly  fragrant  perfume  of  the  blossoms,  each  of 
which  is  like  a  cluster  of  five  pure  creamy  shells  with  yellow  heart. 
Within  the  temples  the  scent  before  evening  becomes  oppressive, 
especially  as  the  floral  offerings  include  many  marigolds,  whose 
orthodox  yellow  colour  outweighs  their  unpleasant  smell. 

The  most  attractive  offerings  are  the  plume-like  blossoms  of  the 
areca  and  cocoa  palms,  both  of  which  seem  as  though  they  were 
carved  in  purest  ivory.     Many  of  these  are  offered  for  sale  in  shops  * 

^  Plumeri^  acutifolia, 

^  One  is  loth  to  think  of  dishonesty  and  violence  as  possible  in  connection  with 
such  offerings.  But  the  following  paragraph  from  the  *  Ceylon  Observer,*  April  12, 
1891,  exemplifies  a  curious  phase  of  fraud  : — 

•  Scene  at  a  Buddhist  Temple. — Last  evening  there  was  a  gathering  of  people  at  the 
Buddhist  temple  at  Kotahena ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  terminated  by  one 
of  the  Buddhist  priests  being  assaulted  and  robbed.  As  is  the  custom  on  such 
occasions,  a  number  of  flower  sellers  assembled  outside  the  temple  premises  and  put 
up  stairs  on  the  roadside  for  the  sale  of  flowers,  water-lilies  included.  These  are 
purchased  by  the  motley  crowd  who  assemble  at  the  temple,  and  offered  at  the  shrine 
of  their  god. 

•  //  appears  that  some  persons  ^  after  presenting  their  offerings^  took  the  flowers  back  to 
the  stalls  and  resold  them.  The  Buddhist  priests,  incensed  at  the  deceit  practised,  and 
the  indignity  bffered  to  their  leader,  took  immediate  steps  to  denounce  the  practice  by 
beat  of  tomtom,  and  to  warn  the  assembled  multitude  that  a  repetition  of  such  conduct 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

'  Shortly  afterwards  a  bully  of  the  Kotahena  district,  Swaris  by  name,  who  is  also 
one  of  those  *•  ill-omened  birds  of  prey"  who  infest  the  courts,  with  five  others  of  his 
kin,  rushed  into  the  temple  premises  and  gave  Janananda  Unnanse  a  good  beating, 
finally  stabbing  the  yellow-robed  gentleman  with  a  knife  in  his  right  arm.  The 
culprits  walked  away,  but  before  doing  so  helped  themselves  to  the  poor  priest's 
yellow  robes,  two  in  number,  some  other  clothing,  and  a  large  sum  of  money. 
'  The  Unnanse  charged  the  offenders  this  morning  before  the  police  court.* 
A  curious  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  meanness  in  regard  to  offerings  is  the  common 
saying  with  regard  to  any  beautiful  flowers  growing  hopelessly  out  of  reach,  •  I  offer  it 
to  Buddha !  * 
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in  the  bazaar,  that  worshippers  who  have  not  brought  their  gift  with 
them  may  not  enter  the  temple  empty-handed.  In  the  outer  court 
is  a  very  sacred  Bo-tree  (Ficus  religiosa\  an  offshoot  from  that  at 
Anaradhapura,  as  indeed  every  Bo-tree  in  the  Isle  is  supposed  to  be. 
This  tree  receives  its  full  share  of  floral  offerings,  as  do  also  various 
hideous  idols  beneath  its  shadow. 

Outside  the  temple  there  are  great  lamps  wherein  sacred  fire 
bums  all  the  year  round.  This  is  extinguished  on  April  13,  and  is 
renewed  by  striking  fire  from  stones.  The  sacred  fire  thus  obtained 
is  locked  up  in  a  great  cage-like  lamp,  supported  by  a  brass  peacock, 
and  is  fed  by  the  drip  of  cocoa-nut  oil  led  in  from  an  external 
reservoir. 

I  also  noted  with  interest  a  lamp-stand  or  chandelier,  like  a  tree, 
with  lotus-blossoms  to  act  as  lamps.  This  is  rotatory,  and  very  like 
one  in  the  Court  of  the  'Beautiful  Temple'  at  Nikko  in  Japan. 
One  of  the  kindly  yellow-robed  priests  could  talk  English,  and  as  I 
had  so  recently  seen  the  rotatory  prayer-wheels  on  the  borders  of 
Thibet,  I  asked  him  whether  any  such  existed  in  Ceylon.  He 
informed  me  that  there  either  is  or  was  one,  in  a  temple  in  that 
neighbourhood.  I  never,  however,  saw  a  trace  of  anything  of  the 
sort  in  Ceylon.* 

Near  the  temple  is  the  preaching-house,  where  the  faithfiil 
assemble  to  hear  sermons.  As  we  wandered  about  we  were  escorted 
by  a  number  of  gentle  Singhalese ;  pretty  small  children  offered  us 
flowers,  and  some  of  the  smallest  .toddled  beside  us,  grasping  our 
dresses  in  the  most  confiding  manner. 

Till  quite  recently  this  was  the  only  Buddhist  temple  of  any  import- 
ance near  Colombo,  the  Dutch  having  brought  the  'persuasive 
eloquence  of  the  cannon '  to  bear  on  all  heathen  temples  within 
range  of  their  forts.  During  their  reign,  worship  was  prohibited  here 
also,  and  the  priests  were  banished  from  the  temple.  Of  course, 
from  the  moment  the  Union-jack  was  hoisted,  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience  was  secured  to  all  creeds.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
however,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  British  Government,  the 
Buddhist  priests  have  been  reinstated  in  greater  power  and  honour 
than  for  many  past  centuries,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  Singhalese 

1  I  have  described  all  the  varieties  of  Buddhist  so-called  wheels,  or  rather  revolviiig 
cylinders,  containing  prayers,  images,  or  books,  in  '  In  the  Himalayas,'  pp.  424  to 
441— published  by  Chatto  &  Windus;  also  in  'Wanderings  in  China,'  vol.  ii.  pp. 
195  and  33Z — ^published  by  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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beliefre,  with  some  apparent  reason,  that  England's  Queen  must  be 
at  heait  a  Buddhist. 

To  average  Christians  who  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  earnestly  to 
be  desired,  that  all  false  faiths  should  fade  away  before  the  One  True 
Light  of  the  world,  it  is  a  cause  of  very  deep  regret  that  (whereas,  till 
quite  recently,  the  condition  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  was  such,  and 
the  contempt  of  the  people  for  the  majority  of  its  priests  was  so 
strong,  that  there  seemed  every  probability  of  its  soon  becoming  a 
dead  letter)  it  has  within  the  last  few  years  received  so  large  a 
measure  of  State  patronage — unprecedented  since  the  days  of  the 
Buddhist  kings — as  has  electrified  it  into  a  state  of  renewed  and 
aggressive  vigour. 

One  very  difficult  question  concerns  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the 
State  in  regard  to  what  are  described  as  Buddhist  temporalities. 
Whereas  in  1881  the  British  Government  marked  its  perfect  neu- 
trality in  matters  of  creed  by  disestablishing  the  Episcopal  (previously 
the  State)  Church  of  Ceylon,  in  1889  it  ordered  the  election  of  com- 
mittees of  Buddhist  laymen  to  take  strict  supervision  of  the  enormous 
revenues  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  not  in  order  to  secure  their  expen- 
diture on  philanthropic  work  and  on  Government  schools,  but 
solely  to  check  their  appropriation  by  priests  for  their  personal  use, 
and  to  ensure  their  application  to  the  definitely  religious  service  of 
these  temples,  and  to  pansala  schools  directly  in  connection  there- 
with. It  had  been  proved  that  in  the  well-endowed  districts, 
especially  those  around  Kandy,  where  Buddhism  is  wealthiest,  the 
priests  scarcely  kept  up  any  pretence  of  teaching  the  people,  even  by 
the  wretched  education  in  pansala  schools ;  and  that  the  temple 
revenues  were  in  many  cas^s  appropriated  for  the  vilest  purposes. 

(In  the  Fijian  Isles,  where  it  is  little  more  than  fifty  years  since 
the  first  Christian  missionary  landed  in  a  group  peopled  with  ferocious 
cannibals,  it  would  now  be  hard  to  find  one  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  In  Ceylon  in  1890  it  was  found  that 
23  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  79  per  cent,  of  the  women  throughout  the 
Isle  could  not  write  their  own  name,  and  in  Kandy  only  4  per  cent, 
of  the  women  can  sign  their  own  name  in  their  marriage  register.  So 
much  for  the  pansala  schools  !) 

When  the  passing  of  this  Buddhist  Temporalities  Bill  was  under 
discussion,  the  Buddhist  priests  sent  a  strong  protest  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  their  submitting  the  management  of  their  temple 
funds  to  laymen,  ^who  by  the  laws  of  Buddhism  were  bound  to  worship 
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the  priests'  Nevertheless,  the  ordinance  was  passed,  and  lay  trustees 
appointed,  whereupon  many  of  the  priests  hastened  to  'realise'  as 
much  temple  property  as  possible  for  their  own  behoof.  Amongst  . 
other  things,  the  police  captured  a  man  laden  with  a  sackful  of  gold 
and  silver  images  of  Buddha,  and  other  temple  treasures.  The  case 
was  tried,  and  the  priest,  who  had  sent  these  goods  to  be  sold  for  his 
private  benefit,  maintained  that  he  was  fully  entitled  to  do  so  I  Such 
being  the  priests'  views  of  the  temple  property  committed  to  their 
trust,  it  follows  that  all  efforts  of  the  lay  authorities  to  carry  out  their 
instructions  have  been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  priests,  resulting  in 
a  general  chaos,  from  which,  it  is  urged,  nothing  can  rescue  them 
save  the  actual  management  by  Government  of  temple  funds  ;  in 
other  words,  the  re-establishing  of  a  distinctly  official  relation  with 
Buddhism.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Buddhists  want,  and  it  would 
be  recognition  on  no  small  scale  ;  for  although  Ceylon  no  longer 
boasts,  as  in  days  of  old,  of  supporting  60,000  Buddhist  priests,  it  is 
a  notable  fact  that  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  island  is  the  property  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  and 
as  such  is  exempt  from  the  taxation  which  applies  to  all  rice-growing 
lands. 

The  whole  history  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  is  that  of  a  system 
upheld  by  the  strong  will  of  the  rulers  by  whom  in  various  ^es 
these  enormous  gifts  of  land  were  made  {subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions regarding  their  occupation)  to  the  Buddhist  Vihares  and  Hindoo 
Dewales,  which,  while  theoretically  antagonistic,  are  in  fact  inextri- 
cably blended.  These  gifts  included  the  serfdom  in  perpetuity  of 
all  the  many  thousands  of  inhabitants,  who  in  each  succeeding  age 
were  bom  to  the  most  absolute  slavery  of  compulsory  work  for  the 
service  of  the  temples,  and  who  were  bought  and  sold  with  the  land, 
should  the  temple  authorities  see  fit  to  sell  portions  of  their  estates. 

Against  this  yoke  of  bondage  the  serfs  have  vainly  striven,  and 
but  for  the  continued  support  of  the  rulers,  the  priests  would  all 
along  have  been  totally  unable  to  exact  the  oppressive  and  often 
detested  service.  Unfortunately,  under  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  true  relation  of  priests  and  people,  the  earlier  British  governors 
deemed  it  politic  (as  a  supposed  means  of  securing  a  strong  influence 
with  the  people)  to  extend  official  support  to  Buddhism  as  'the 
national  creed.' 

This  mistaken  policy  was  sealed  when,  after  the  capture  of  the 
last  king  of  Kandy  in  1815,  a  Convention  was  signed  with  the 
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Kandyan  chiefs,  whereby  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  as  Britain's  repre- 
sentative, undertook  that  she  should  maintain  and  protect  the  rites 
and  places  of  worship  of  the  Buddhist  religion — an  iniquitous  com- 
pact with  idolatry,  which  surely  ought  to  have  been  at  once  repu- 
diated by  a  Christian  nation. 

Sir  Robert  himself  interpreted  this  clause  as  merely  promising 
the  Buddhists  security  from  molestation  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  but  the  terms  of  this  treaty  have  proved  a  source  of  grave 
perplexity  to  successive  governors,  who  have  found  themselves  poli- 
tically bound  to  do  honour  to  a  creed  dishonouring  to  that  which  they 
themselves  hold  to  be  the  only  truth. 

Moreover,  though  it  had  been  abundantly  proved  how  small 
the  influence  of  the  priests  really  was,  apart  from  Government 
support,  nevertheless,  by  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in 
recognising  these  temple  rights,  an  immense  multitude  of  British 
subjects  continued  to  be  held  in  fetters  which  bound  them 
body  and  soul  alike,  liberty  of  conscience  being  for  them  a  mere 
fiction. 

This  state  of  virtual  slavery  continued  in  full  force,  till,  on  its 
iniquity  being  fully  recognised  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  a  Service 
Tenures  Ordinance  was  passed  in  1870,  by  which  serfs  were  em- 
powered to  free  themselves  from  compulsory  labour  by  commuta- 
tion— i.e.  by  paying  an  equivalent  in  coin,  so  that  their  position 
might  become  that  of  voluntary  tenants,  paying  rent  in  service  or  in 
money. 

This  decision,  theoretically  so  satisfactory,  does  not  seem  to  have 
remedied  the  evil,  for  in  the  Administration  Report  for  the  province 
of  Sabaragamuwa  in  1885,  the  service  tenures  were  referred  to  as  *a 
system  which  virtually  keeps  a  large  class  in  bondage  ; '  and  in  the 
Report  for  1887  it  was  stated  that  *  existing  services  and  rates  are 
outrageously  high,  and  calculated  on  obsolete  services'— that  is  to 
say,  that  when  temple  serfs  desire  to  pay  in  money,  instead  of  render- 
ing service  to  their  feudal  lords,  an  equivalent  was  claimed  far  beyond 
the  actual  value  of  their  services,  and  if  they  declined  to  pay  at  this 
rate,  or  were  unable  to  do  so,  they  found  themselves  involved  in 
ruinous  expenses  of  litigation. 

It  is  said  that  the  latest  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  Buddhist 
Temporalities  Ordinance  of  1889,  has  failed  to  afford  them  relief,  and 
that  the  only  possible  solution  of  such  grave  difficulties  will  be  for 
the  British  Government  to  resume  possession  of  the  lands,  and  make 
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over  to  the  temples  such  a  portion  of  the  legitimate  taxes  as  her 
Majesty's  Government  shall  deem  proper. 

Certainly  that  carelessly  worded  Convention  of  1815  has  led  to 
strange  incongruities. 

Imagine  that  so  late  as  1846,  bills  were  rendered  to,  and  dis- 
charged by  Government,  for  hire  of  devil -dancers,  decorating  temples, 
and  all  other  expenses  of  heathen  worship,  as  '  for  Her  Majesty's 
Service ' ! 

Till  1852  Buddhist  high  priests  and  Basnaike  NUkmii  (i.e.  lay 
chiefs  of  Dewales — i.e.  Hindoo  temples)  were  appointed  by  a  written 
instrument,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Governor  or  Government 
agent.  I  believe  the  last  appointments  are  still  retained  m  the 
gift  of  Government,  as  being  lucrative  posts,  wherewith  to  reward 
meritorious  public  servants ;  and  so  great  is  the  temptation  of  such 
appointments,  that  even  nominal  Christians  have  abjured  their  faith 
and  embraced  Hindooism  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  such 
patronage  from  their  Christian  rulers.  A  case  in  point  occurred  so 
lately  as  1889. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
scandalous  misappropriation  by  the  priests  of  the  great  temple 
revenues,  an  ecclesiastical  reformation  was  inaugurated  by  Suma- 
nagala,  the  High  Priest  of  Galle  and  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Holy 
Footprint,  on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak.  In  1873,  under  the 
direct  patronage  and  with  the  aid  of  the  British  Government,  he 
founded  the  Vidyodaya  College  in  Colombo,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  whole  island  with  a  priesthood  thoroughly  imbued 
with  all  Buddhistic  philosophy,  discipline,  and  metaphysics  ;  and 
who  would  deem  it  their  special  duty  to  establish  such  schools  in 
connection  with  every  temple,  that  Buddhist  parents  may  no  longer 
seek  education  for  their  children  at  Christian  schools. 

This  college  is  also  designed  to  encourage  in  the  laity  a  love  for 
the  oriental  literature  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  excavated  from 
beneath  accumulated  mountains  of  rubbish  by  the  European  students 
who  revived  the  study  of  the  ancient  sacred  books.  Consequently 
a  very  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  oriental  library  has  been  here 
collected,  and  an  enthusiasm  has  been  stirred  up,  which  has  drawn 
student  priests  from  Siam,  Cambodia,  China,  and  Japan,  to  study 
the  sacred  Pali  and  Sanskrit  books  at  this  college,  which  thus  gives 
promise  of  becoming  the  centre  of  a  great  revival  of  Buddhism. 

It  has  already  established  four  branch  institutions  in  other  parts 
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of  Ceylon  for  the  spread  of  Sanskrit  literature,  as  also  a  preparatory 
school  in  connection  with  the  college  itself.  The  King  of  Siam  has 
endowed  a  scholarship  for  *  proficiency  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures/ 
the  Government  of  Ceylon  aids  the  upkeep  of  the  college,  and  the 
prizes  have  been  annually  distributed  to  the  students  by  the  British 
Governor  himself,  on  the  principle  of  showing  absolute  impartiality 
to  all  faiths  professed  by  the  Queen's  subjects. 

And  yet  it  has  this  year  been  asserted  by  the  editor  of  the 
*Lakminipahana,'  that  although  Government  has  appointed  the 
teaching  of  modern  cosmology,  the  teachers  in  the  Vidyodaya  and 
other  Buddhist  colleges,  in  common  with  the  priests  of  Burmah,  refuse 
to  teach  it,  as  being  positively  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Buddha, 
who,  claiming  perfect  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  declared  that  this 
world  is  flat,  day  and  night  being  caused  by  the  sun  wandering  round 
Mount  Mem,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  great  plain.  He 
says  that  if  modern  science  is  true,  then  a  great  part  of  Buddhism  is 
false,  therefore  the  priests  in  the  Buddhist  college  at  Galle  are 
blamed  for  wishing  to  get  a  pundit  to  teach  them  this  heretical 
system. 

Seeing  the  importance  which  from  the  earliest  days  has  attached 
to  the  possession  of  anything  that  could  be  reverenced  as  a 
Buddhistic  relic,  there  was  unbounded  joy  in  this  college  when,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Sumanagala,  the  Government  of  Bombay  made 
over  to  his  care  certain  relics  recently  excavated  from  some  ancient 
Indian  shrines.  These  had  been  placed  in  the  Bombay  Museum, 
and  unfortunately,  instead  of  being  transmitted  from  the  Museum 
to  the  college,  they  were  sent  by  the  Bombay  Government  to  the 
care  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  and  their  despatch  and  receipt  in- 
timated in  official  documents — an  apparently  simple  transaction,  the 
importance  of  which,  however,  was  enormously  exaggerated  by  the 
recipients,  being  represented  to  the  Buddhist  population  as  an  act  of 
official  homage  to  Gautama,  and  we  all  know  the  oriental  tendency 
to  revere  whomsoever  the  king  delighteth  to  honour.  Of  course  the 
utmost  capital  is  made  of  every  act  of  simple  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  various  distinguished  foreigners  who  show  interest  in 
Buddhism  or  the  ancient  literature  of  the  East. 

As  regards  the  aforesaid  relics,  trifling  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
the  news  of  their  discovery  created  quite  a  stir  in  the  Buddhist  world, 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  interesting  to  antiquaries  and  students  of 
strange  objects  of  veneration,  being  apparently  fragments  of  the 
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identical  begging-bowl  or  gourd  in  which  Gautama  Buddha,  clad  In 
the  yellow  robe  of  a  mendicant,  collected  his  daily  dole  of  rice. 
After  his  death  the  bowl  was  broken,  and  the  fragments  were  en- 
shrined in  various  parts  of  India. 

The  British  mendicant,  who  chooses  to  depend  on  the  gifts  of 
his  more  industrious  neighbours  for  his  daily  bread,  is  liable  to 
have  work  provided  for  him  by  an  unsympathetic  police,  but  our 
fellow -subjects  in  the  East  continue  to  find  religious  mendicancy  a 
recognised  and  honoured  profession.  As  regards  the  Buddhist 
priests,  however,  their  vow  of  poverty  is  as  much  a  dead  letter  as 
are  some  other  vows.  Few  indeed  trouble  themselves  to  collect 
their  daily  bread  as  alms,  while  many  are  private  land-owners  having 
property  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  temples,  and  they  sue  or 
are  sued  in  British  courts  of  law,  like  ordinary  citizens. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  in  reading  an 
old  manuscript  on  this  subject,  found  so  minute  a  description  of 
the  sites  of  these  relic-shrines  that  he  resolved  to  identify  them. 
First  he  opened  a  mound  near  the  village  of  Sopara  on  the  island 
of  Salsette,  twenty  miles  from  Bombay,  and  therein  found  an 
earthenware  case  containing  a  copper  relic-shrine ;  within  this  lay 
one  of  silver  containing  one  of  gold,  and  within  that,  enshrined  in  a 
crystal  casket,  lay  some  broken  fragments  of  a  gourd.  There  were 
also  some  little  images  of  Buddha.' 

Three  years  later,  in  the  ruins  of  Bassein,  he  renewed  the 
quest,  and  found  a  stone  coffer,  within  which  lay  a  nest  of  caskets, 
one  inside  the  other — the  innermost  one  of  pure  gold,  containing 
several  fragments  of  the  bowl,  and  flowers  of  gold-leaf.  Again  Mr. 
Campbell  proceeded  to  excavate  a  huge  mound  near  Janagadh  in 
Kattywar,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about  150  b.c.,  and 
therein  discovered  another  stone  coffer  containing  a  series  of  precious- 

I  To  a  naturalist  ibe  most  interesting  of  all  these  antiquities  was  a.  live  frog  which 
was  found  comfortably  enclosed  in  the  outer  shrine,  where  it  must  have  lain  embedded  for 
about  2,000  years.  It  was  carefully  removed  with  the  olher  treasures,  but  sad  to  say, 
after  only  two  days'  enjoyment  of  its  release,  it  fell  a  viclim  to  scientific  thirst  for 
experiment,  a  doctor  having,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  administered  a  drop 
of  chloroform,  whereof  it  straightway  died.  Some  years  ago,  when  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon  Gumming  wrote  a  statement  respecting  several  frogs  which  were  found  on  his 
estate  deeply  embedded  in  a  rocky  bank,  this  letter  gave  rise  to  a  lempesluous 
correspondence,  in  the  course  of  which  many  very  extraordinary  but  perfectly  proven 
JDEtaDces  were  brought  forward  of  similar  cases  of  frog-longevity.  One  standing 
proof  is  the  mantelpiece  at  Chillingham  Castle,  in  which  is  shown  the  hollow  wherein 
a  live  frog  was  found  wbeotbe  marble  was  hewn  from  its  quarry. 
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caskets,  the  innermost  one  of  gold,  containing  a  fragment  of  bone 
the  size  of  a  little  finger-nail,  supposed  to  have  been  saved  from  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Gautama  Buddha.  Beside  this  relic  lay  four  precious 
stones  and  two  little  bits  of  wood  which  are  assumed  to  have  been 
amulets. 

Naturally  the  new  and  highly  educated  priesthood  who  are  now 
being  trained  at  the  Vidyodaya  College  to  replace  their  utterly 
iUiterate  and  degraded  brethren,  bless  those  to  whose  direct  influence 
and  aid  they  justly  ascribe  the  rekindling  of  so  vigorous  a  fire  from 
such  smouldering  embers,  and  take  good  care  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  the  marked  honours  bestowed  on 
Buddhism  are  a  clear  indication  of  the  religious  tendencies  of  their 
rulers. 

And  well  may  the  Singhalese  be.  perplexed  when  they  note  the 
very  prominent  position  assigned  at  many  Government  ceremonials 
to  a  group  of  proud,  unbending,  yellow-robed  priests,  the  Christian 
clergy  having  no  such  definite  place.  Of  these  only  the  Anglican 
bishop  and  the  three  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  the  privilege 
of  the  private  entrk  to  the  levee  at  Government  House  on  the 
Queen's  birthday.  That  honour  is,  however,  bestowed  on  a  large 
number  of  Buddhist  priests,  the  reason  of  this  being,  that  as  these 
own  no  superior  (not  even  Buddha  himself,  since,  having  attained 
Nirvana,  he  is  practically  non-existent),  they  refuse  any  external 
indication  of  reverence  to  the  Queen's  representative ;  therefore 
they  are  exempted  from  mingling  in  the  procession  of  ordinary 
mortals,  where  this  peculiarity  would  be  too  conspicuous.  Strange 
to  say,  they  have  also  frequently  been  privileged  on  State  occasions 
to  chant  a  solemn  benediction  in  Pali,  invoking  the  blessing  of 
Buddha  on  their  friendly  rulers,  who  remained  standing  during  a 
ceremony  which  most  felt  to  be  singularly  out  of  place. 

Still  more  incomprehensible  to  the  Singhalese,  as  a  mere  act  of 
impartiality,  has  been  the  recent  official  recognition  (an  innovation 
assuredly  uncalled  for)  of  Buddha's  birthday  as  a  general  holiday,  on 
the  same  footing  as  Christmas  Day  !  a  measure  which  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  revive  popular  interest  in  Buddhism.^ 
Old  inhabitants  tell  us  that  they  have  never  known  this  day  to  be 

1  The  Tamil's  great  holiday  is  the  feast  of  the  New  Year,  according  to  Hindoo  and 
Singhalese  reckoning.     This  year  it  fell  on  April  12. 

The  Mohammedan  festival  of  the  Hegira  fell  on  July  17. 
All  these  are  now  officially  recognised  as  general  holidays. 
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observed  till,  at  the  instance  of  certain  Englishmen  who  have  'formed 
themselves  into  a  *  Buddhist  Defence  Committee/  the  British 
Government  chose  to  make  it  a  public  holiday. 

To  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fort  at  Galle,  which  has 
been  exclusively  Christian  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  a  house 
within  the  Fort  was  three  years  ago  transformed  into  a  noisy  temple, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  an  English  apostate  from  the  Christian 
priesthood,  discordant  midnight  carols  were  (for  the  first  time) 
shrieked  in  honour  of  *  our  Lord  Buddha ' !  The  date  of  this  festival 
is  determined  by  that  of  the  first  full  moon  in  Wesak — i,e.  April- 
May — and  I  observe  that  this  ranges  from  May  3  in  one  year  to 
May  25  in  another.  The  festival  is  observed  with  an  anniially 
increasing  show  of  street  decorations  (the  so-called  Buddhist  flag, 
invented  by  Colonel  Olcott,  predominating),  and  processions  with 
banners,  images,  devil-dancers,  beating  of  drums,  tomtoms,  and  other 
deafening  ecclesiastical  music,  continuing  without  intermission  from 
dawn  till  sunset,  and  the  police  have  their  hands  fully  occupied  in 
preserving  the  peace  between  these  now  somewhat  aggressive  pro- 
cessionists and  the  native  Roman  Catholics. 

In  fact,  in  1883  a  very  serious  riot  occurred  in  Colombo,  not  in 
connection  with  the  *  Wesak ' — i.e,  Buddha's  birthday — but  (which 
may  edify  theoretic  Buddhists  !)  on  the  occasion  of  a  seven  weeks' 
festival  in  honour  of  setting  the  eyes  in  a  large  new  linage  of  Buddha 
reclining^  in  the  Vihara  or  temple  at  Kotahena  (in  Colombo).^ 

During  all  this  period  a  succession  of  priests  were  engaged  in 
ceaselessly  preaching  bana  (the  discourses  of  Buddha)  and  reciting 
pirit  (a  formula  supposed  to  avert  evil),  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
festival  five  hundred  priests  were  to  be  present  in  order  that  the  five 
hundred  sections  of  the  *  Tripitaka '  scriptures  might  be  repeated  by 
them  in  one  day,  in  return  for  which,  each  was  to  be  presented  with 

1  In- Robert  Knox's  fascinating  account  of  his  twenty  years  of  honourable  captivity 
in  the  heart  of  Ceylon,  from  a.d.  1659  to  1680,  he  describes  how  religious  mendicants 
carry  about  a  small  image  of  the  Buddou,  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth.  '  For 
this  god,  above  all  others,  they  seem  to  have  a  high  respect ;  .  .  .  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  good  quality  will  sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  devotion  to  the  Buddou,  go  a-begging 
for  him.  Some  will  make  the  image  of  this  god  at  their  own  charge.  Before  the  eyes 
are  made^  it  is  not  accounted  a  god,  but  a  lump  of  ordinary  metal,  and  thrown  about 
the  shop  with  no  more  regard  than  anything  else  ;  but  when  the  eyes  are  to  be  made, 
the  artificer  is  to  have  a  good  gratification,  besides  the  first  agreed-upon  reward.' 

•The  eyes  being  formed,  it  is  thenceforward  a  god,  and  then,  being 
brought  with  honour  from  the  workman's  shop,  it  is  dedicated  by  solemnities  and 
sacrifices,  and  carried  with  great  state  into  its  shrine  or  little  house,  which  is  before 
built  and  prepared  for  it.' 
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a  set  of  the  *  Atapirikara ' — Le,  the  eight  articles  which  constitute 
the  personal  property  of  a  Buddhist  priest.  These  articles,  together 
with  food  for  the  assembled  priests,  were  to  be  offered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  many  neighbouring  villages,  each  of  which  was  to  bring 
its  gift  on  a  special  day,  escorted  by  a  noisy  religious  procession.  A 
bestowal  of  merit  was  promised  to  all  who  thus  adorned  themselves 
with  the  ornaments  of  faith. 

Unfortunately  this  temple  (which,  though  modern,  small,  and 
externally  insignificant,  has  recently  been  highly  decorated  inter- 
nally, and  has  risen  to  a  position  of  importance  in  the  Buddhist 
revival)  stands  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,^  so  that  the  worshippers  therein  had  full  benefit  of  this 
prolonged  parade  of  noisy  rejoicings,  continuing  all  through  Lent. 
They  endured  it  all  peaceably  till  they  realised  that  these  processions 
were  to  be  continued  through  Holy  Week,  when  they  would 
inevitably  clash  with  the  customary  Roman  Catholic  processions. 
Moreover,  very  offensive  messages  were  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
expressing  a  determination  to  hold  festivals  of  rejoicing  on  Good 
Friday. 

Application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  authorities  to  prohibit 
Buddhist  demonstrations  during  certain  hours  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Day  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  the  anxiety  to  please  all  parties, 
some  confusion  arose  between  the  licences  already  granted  and 
afterwards  cancelled,  and  though  no  collision  occurred,  the  peace  of 
Good  Friday  was  disturbed  by  very  bitter  feeling.  On  Easter  Day, 
however,  the  Buddhists  were  resolved  not  to  forego  their  procession 
in  honour  of  some  particular  phase  of  the  moon.  The  Roman 
Catholic  congregations  had  dispersed  after  morning  service,  when 
suddenly  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  and  of  all  the  neighbouring 
Roman  Catholic  churches  were  simultaneously  set  ringing  violently. 
This  seems  to  be  a  recognised  call  to  assemble  for  some  urgent 
purpose,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  all  the  bells  were  left  unguarded. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  an  excited  mob  of  the  lowest  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  armed  with  clubs  and  marked  on  the  forehead  and  back 
with  white  crosses,  quite  i  la  St.  Bartholomew,  assembled,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  procession  from  passing  their  cathedral.     A 

*  The  cathedral  premises,  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  were  granted  to  the  Church 
by  the  Dutch  in  1779,  but  had  been  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholics  long  before 
that  date.  They  comprise  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  priests,  the  schoolhouse, 
and  convent 
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very  serious  riot  ensued,  which  resulted  in  one  person  being  killed  ; 
and  thirty,  including  twelve  poor  police  constables,  were  so  seriously 
injured  as  to  necessitate  their  being  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Most  of  the  ill  feeling  aroused  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  the  irritating  and  violent  language  of  a  notable  priest  of 
the  Amarapoora  sect,  Migettuwatte  Unnanse,  a  leading  member  of 
Colonel  01cott*s  Theosophical  Society,  and  a  man  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  anti-Christian  literature  of  England,  America,  and  India — 
an  eloquent  man,  and  a  most  bitter  opponent  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  he  strove  by  every  means  to  bring  into  contempt  and 
ridicule.  He  denounced  Christianity  with  such  energy,  while  work- 
ing with  all  his  might  for  the  extension  of  Buddhism,  that  he  came 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  fighting  champion  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

So  when  he  died,  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  it  was  deemed  fitting  to 
make  his  funeral  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstration.  His  body 
was  embalmed  and  placed  in  a  coffin  with  glass  sides  and  lid,  in 
order  that  crowds  might  see  his  face  once  more,  and  also  to  give 
time  for  organising  a  great  ceremonial  a  week  later,  by  which  time 
fully  fifteen  thousand  people  from  various  parts  of  the  Isle  had 
assembled  at  Colombo  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  all  united  their 
processions  to  form  one  enormous /^r^^^a  round  the  city. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th,  this  multitude  formed  a  funeral  procession 
more  than  a  mile  in  length.  First  came  *the  company  of  the 
preachers';  then  a  strong  body  of  tomtom-beaters,  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  Singhalese  women ;  after  them  twelve  of  the  chief 
Buddhist  priests  in  very  modern  jinrikishas,  followed  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty  minor  priests  in  their  yellow  robes,  all  walking  beneath  a 
long  canopy  of  white  cloth,  denoting  the  honour  due  to  them.  Then 
(more  modem  innovations)  came  the  Volunteer  band  playing  the 
Dead  March  in  'Saul';  and  after  this  a  gaudy  hearse,  containing 
the  coffin  and  loads  of  white  flowers,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
fifty  men. 

In  these  days  when  the  respective  advantages  of  cremation  versus 
interment  are  so  largely  discussed,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in 
Ceylon  the  cleanly  aid  of  fire  is,  by  the  Buddhists,  reserved  as  a 
special  honour  for  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  priests.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  funeral  pyre  had  been  erected  on  a  rising 
ground  just  beyond  the  General  Cemetery — a  high  erection  of  palm- 
trunks,  with  tall  palms  at  the  four  corners,  supporting  a  canopy  of 
white  cloth.    The  coffin  was  deposited  in  an  opening  in  the  centre 
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of  the  P3rre,  which  was  then  mounted  by  a  succession  of  priests  and 
laymen,  who  addressed  the  kneehng  crowds  around.  These  at  each 
teUing  sentence  raised  their  clasped  hands  heavenward,  exclaiming 
*  Saadu,  Saadu  ! '  the  united  voices  of  this  great  multitude  pro- 
ducing a  deep-toned  roar  which  died  away  in  the  distance  like  the 
booming  of  the  waves,  or  the  rhurmur  of  distant  thunder. 

Then,  after  a  solenm  chanting  and  prayer,  the  pyre  was  ignited 
to  a  loud  accompaniment  of  tomtom-beating,  and  the  crowds 
reverently  watched  the  work  of  the  flames  till  at  last  they  reached  the 
white  canopy,  when  all  burst  into  one  shout  of  triumph,  this  being 
the  symbol  of  the  spirit's  full  emancipation  —ue,  till  its  next  birth  in 
some  new  state  of  being. 

Of  course  a  scene  so  solemn  could  not  but  have  an  incongruous 
element,  which  was  furnished  by  an  English  Buddhist,  who  could 
not  resist  such  an  opportunity  for  attracting  attention,  and  so  took 
his  place  on  the  pyre  *  as  the  representative  of  America,  Europe, 
and  England,'  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  (through  an  interpreter), 
assuring  all  present  that  very  soon  all  America  and  Europe  would 
receive  the  faith  of  Buddha — after  which  he  proved  his  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  his  newly-found  faith  by  tossing  his  sun-hat  on  to  the 
blazing  pyre,  an  example  which  led  to  the  cremation  of  many  good 
tortoise-shell  combs  and  handkerchiefs  ! 


CHAPTER  IV 
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Rivers — Lagoons — Noah's  Ark — Lake  Negombo — Kabragoya— Objections  to  milk— 
Insect-pests — Reverential  customs — The  Luna-Oya — Monkeys — '  Betty.' 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  feature  of  Ceylonese  scenery  is  the 
number  and  the  beauty  of  the  rivers,  ranging  from  picturesque 
mountain  torrents  (which  form  cascades  and  waterfalls  as  they  hurry 
from  their  cradle  among  the  rhododendrons)  to  stately  streams, 
flowing  swiftly  though  silently  to  meet  the  thundering  surf. 

Their  course  is  so  short  that  their  descent  from  the  mountains 
is  necessarily  rapid ;  consequently  very  few  of  these  are  navigable, 
except  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  where  flat-bottomed  boats  and 
canpes  ply.  By  far  the  longest  river  is  the  Maha-welli-ganga,  which, 
rising  near  Adam's  Peak,   wanders  through   the   mountains  till  it 
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reaches  Kandy,  the  mountain  capital,  whence,  descending  to  the 
plains,  it  travels  northward,  a  total  distance  of  134  miles,  and  finally 
enters  the  sea  by  several  branches  near  Trincomalee. 

Next  to  this  ranks  the  Kelany-ganga,  also  called  the  Mutwal 
river,  which  is  eighty-four  miles  long,  and  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  flows  into  the  sea  near  Colombo.  All  the  other  rivers 
of  Ceylon  are  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  shorter. 

As  a  natural  result  of  so  short  and  swift  a  descent  from  the 
mountains,  these  streams  are  laden  with  sand  and  soil,  and  a  very 
remarkable  geographical  feature  (of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in 
reference  to  the  formation  of  the  lake  at  Colombo)  is  due  to  the 
meeting  of  these  surcharged  waters  with  the  strong  sea-currents, 
which  in  the  north-east  and  south-west  monsoons  sweep  along  the 
coast,  and  are  likewise  saturated  with  sand.  These  prevent  the 
rivers  from  carrying  their  earth-freight  farther,  consequently  it  is  all 
deposited  in  sandy  bars,  which,  likewise  receiving  the  deposits  of 
these  gulf-streams,  rapidly  increase,  and  form  such  effectual  barriers 
as  compel  the  rivers  to  flow  north  or  south  behind  this  embankment 
of  their  own  creation. 

Thus  strangely  indented  lagoons,  many  miles  in  length,  of  still, 
silent,  fresh  water,  lie  separated  from  the  booming  surf  by  only  a 
narrow  belt  of  sand — perhaps  only  partially  carpeted  with  marine 
convolvuli,  but  generally  clothed  with  quaint  screw-pines,  mangroves, 
palms,  and  other  trees.  The  effect  of  the  roar  of  the  unseen  surf,  as 
heard  while  one's  boat  glides  silently  on  these  still  rivers  embowered 
in  richest  vegetation,  is  very  vnpressive. 

This  peculiarity  is  most  strikingly  developed  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Isle,  as  at  Batticaloa,  where  the  rivers  have  formed  one  labyrin- 
thine lagoon  fully  fifty  miles  in  length,  divided  from  the  ocean  by  an 
embankment  of  their  own  construction,  nowhere  exceeding  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  all  clothed  with  cocoa-palms.  The  same 
formation  extends  all  the  way  from  Trincomalee  to  the  far  north  of 
the  Isle. 

These  very  peculiar  estuaries  are  known  as  Gobbs,  and  they  were 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  Dutch,  who  cut  canals  to  connect 
some  of  the  most  important,  and  thus  formed  a  continuous  calm 
water-way  on  each  side  of  the  Isle,  connecting  sea-coast  towns. 
Thus,  on  the  west  coast  you  can  travel  by  these  canals  and  lagoons 
all  the  way  from  Caltura  to  Colombo,  and  thence  right  north  up  to 
Kalpitiya.    Such  delightful  house-boats  as  those  in  which  foreign 
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residents  in  China  make  their  water-excursions,  are  here  unknown 
luxuries,  but  with  a  Httle  contrivance  an  ordinary  flat-bottomed  rice- 
boat  may  be  made  to  do  duty  instead,  and  thus  furnishes  the  means 
for  a  very  enjoyable  cruise. 

Most  fortunately  for  me,  soon  after  my  arrival  the  Bishop  had 
occasion  to  visit  various  churches  and  schools  along  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  Colombo,  and  resolved  to  travel  by  water.  He  had  decided 
that  his  daughter  should  bear  him  company,  and,  greatly  to  my 
delight,  I  too  was  invited  to  join  the  expedition. 

I  confess  that  when  I  think  of  all  the  difficulties  in  arranging 
*  house-room '  for  guests  in  luxurious  British  homes,  I  often  remem- 
ber with  amazement  the  unselfish  kindness  which  contrives  to  make 
the  smallest  colonial  houses  so  wondrously  elastic  (exemplifying  the 
good  old  proverb  that  *  where  there's  heart-room  there's  hearth- 
room  ') ;  but  never  in  all  my  wanderings  have  I  met  with  so  very 
practical  a  proof  of  such  hospitality,  as  that  which  assigned  me  an 
extemporised  berth  on  board  *  The  Castle  Jermyn,'  as  we  dubbed 
our  craft  when  commencing  our  voyage,  though  long  ere  our  return 
the  little  *  Noah's  Ark '  better  described  the  floating  home  in  which 
were  congregated  so  great  a  variety  of  curious  living  creatures,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  skins  of  various  birds  of  gay  plumage,  and  animals 
presented  to  us  by  many  kind  friends. 

The  live  offerings  included  six  or  eight  land-tortoises  of  various 
sizes,  and  several  large  handsome  turtles,  which  shared  *  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship '  with  the  picturesque  Singhalese  crew  and  the 
Bishop's  Singhalese  major-domo,  and  were  turned  out  at  night  to 
swim  in  the  shallow  water,  while  our  own  quarters  became  the  play- 
ground of  a  ubiquitous  bull-dog  puppy  and  a  very  young  mongoose, 
so  small  as  to  earn  from  my  companions  the  nickname  of  *The  Rat.' 
A  more  affectionate  little  pet  never  existed.  It  at  once  recognised 
me  as  its  special  mistress,  never  seeming  so  happy  as  when  trotting 
along  beside  me,  creeping  quietly  into  my  lap  or  nestling  on  my 
shoulder,  and  at  night  curling  itself,  uninvited,  into  one  of  my 
slippers,  whence  the  little  soft  hairy  creature  darted  out  to  greet  me 
with  a  gentle  little  murmurous  cry  the  instant  I  stirred  in  the 
morning. 

It  very  soon  outgrew  its  slipper-cradle,  and  when  we  returned  to 
St.  Thomas's  College,  it  selected  more  roomy  sleeping  quarters  in  a 
dark  corner  of  my  room,  where  it  lay  rolled  up  like  a  furry  ball.  I 
fed  it  principally  on  bread  and  milk,  and  sometimes  I  could  not 
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resbt  giving  it  an  egg  as  a  great  treat,  though  well  aware  that  I  was 
therein  injudiciously  awakening  what  might  prove  an  inconvenient 
taste.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  Goosie  ever  sinned  in  this  or 
any  other  direction.     No  blame  attached  to  its  short  happy  life. 

My  gentle  pet  rapidly  developed  to  the  size  of  an  average  cat,  its 
hair,  which  was  partly  brown  and  partly  silvery  grey,  becoming  hard 
and  wiry,  and  although  its  devotion  to  me  as  its  adopted  mother 
continued  to  be  most  touching,  it  was  occasionally  inconvenient.  I 
was  therefore  not  altogether  sorry,  on  my  return  to  Colombo  after  an 
absence  of  some  months,  to  find  that  ^  Goosie  '  had  transferred  its 
allegiance  to  the  friend  in  whose  care  I  had  left  it,  and  in  whose  garden 
it  had  done  valiant  combat  with  several  cobras,  the  plucky  little 
creature  having  developed  all  the  abhorrence  towards  these  for  which 
its  race  is  so  remarkable.^ 

'  Soon  after  my  visit  to  Galle,  a  villager  at  Happugalle  (about  three  miles 
distant)  saw  a  mongoose  attack  a  large  cobra.  He  stated  that  the  combat  continued 
for  some  time,  after  which  the  mongoose,  apparently  unable  to  cope  with  the  serpent, 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  jungle.  Presently  he  reappeared,  accompanied  by  a  grey 
mongoose.  So  soon  as  the  cobra  perceived  the  new-comer,  he  was  paralysed  with 
terror  and  crouched  before  the  mongoose,  which  rushed  forward  and  snapped  off  the 
serpent's  head.  The  Singhalese  believe  that  the  small  grey  mongoose  is  king  of  the 
race.  So  fully  is  the  skill  of  the  mongoose  as  a  snake-killer  established,  that  I  caniK>t 
understand  why  it  is  not  more  commonly  trained  as  a  domestic  pet  in  countries  where 
these  deadly  reptiles  abound.  As  a  rat-killer  it  has  done  splendid  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  devastation  wrought  on  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  plantations 
by  the  great  rat-army,  ranged  from  ^f  100,000  to  ;^i5o,ooo  per  annum,  till  in  1872  Mr. 
Espeut  happily  imported  some  mongooses  direct  from  India.  Four  males  and  five 
females  reached  him  in  safety  and  were  turned  out  on  his  estate.  In  a  wonderfully 
short  time  they  increased  and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ovemm  the  whole 
island.  Thousands  of  young  ones  were  captured  by  negroes,  and  sold  to  planters  in 
very  remote  districts,  and  as  these  creatures  are  excellent  swimmers  and  make  their 
way  across  streams  and  lagoons,  they  quickly  found  their  way  to  every  corner. 
Naturally  such  prolific  colonists  have  become  somewhat  of  a  pest,  and  the  planters  are 
now  compelled  to  thin  their  ranks. 

In  1884  Ceylon  exported  105  mongooses  to  Australia,  there  to  wage  war  against 
the  rabbit  legions.     Well  may  we  wish  them  success  ! 

In  Egypt  the  mongoose  {alias  ichneumon)  is  kept  as  a  domestic  rat  and  mouse 
catcher,  and  moreover  is  invaluable  from  its  talent  for  raking  up  the  sand  wherein 
crocodiles  have  laid  their  eggs,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  fifty  in  a  brood,  which  it 
devotu"s  with  gusto.  It  also  kills  many  of  these  little  monsters  when  newly  hatched, 
and  is  altogether  a  true  benefactor  to  humanity.  The  services  of  '  Pharaoh's  Rat ' 
were  so  fully  recognised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  it  was  treated  as  a  sacred 
animal,  pampered  during  life,  and  divinely  honoured  after  death.  Funds  were  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  representatives  of  the  race,  which,  like  the  sacred  cats,  were 
fed  on  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  fish  specially  caught  for  their  use  by  the  fishers  of 
the  Nile.  To  kill  a  mongoose  was  a  criminal  act,  and  whenever  one  was  found  dead 
its  miunmied  remains  were  carefully  laid  in  the  catacombs  with  the  other  sacred 
animals. 
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Sad  to  say,  it  soon  fell  a  victim  to  its  valour ;  for,  though  by  its 
marvellous  agility  it  contrived  in  several  instances  to  elude  the  darts 
of  the  serpent,  the  first  bite  also  proved  the  last — no  wise  old  mon- 
goose having  instructed  this  poor  young  one  in  the  healing  properties 
of  that  herb  which,  it  is  said,  the  wild  mongoose  eats  as  an  effectual 
antidote  to  cobra  poison.  (This  is  said  to  be  the  Mimosa  oaandra, 
which  in  Ceylon  iscalledthe  Nakulhkta—i.e.  'the  desire  of  the  mon- 
goose.') So  my  poor  Goosie  died.  But  what  concerns  us  at  present 
was  only  her  place  in  our  boat-home,  where  her  infantile  sporting 
instincts  found  scope  in  chasing  the  pretty  little  lizards  which  found 
refuge  in  the  thatched  roof.  As  seen  on  our  first  visit,  the  said  boat 
was  nor  attractive,  being  dingy,  dark,  and  airless  ;  but  a  Utile  inge- 


nious carpentering  soon  worked  wonders.  In  the  first  place,  the 
thatched  roof  was  raised  bodily,  so  as  to  leave  four  inches  all  round, 
admitting  light  and  air  to  our  sleeping  quarters.  Then  the  deck  was 
matted,  and  the  interior  was  lined  with  white  calico,  and  divided 
into  compartments,  so  that  we  each  had  our  special  quarters,  with 
our  beds,  chairs,  tables,  hanging-trays  and  pockets,  bags,  books,  sun- 
umbrellas,  butterfly- nets,  writing  and  sketching  materials  of  all  sorts. 
To  these  were  soon  added  constantly  renewed  baskets  of  fruit — great 
bunches  of  green  or  yellow  bananas  and  plantains,  pine-apples, 
oranges,  mangoes,  and  custard-apples,  and  ever-increasing  stores  of 
quaint  seeds,  shells,  and  divers  curiosities. 

The  boatmen,  who  were  all  fishermen  (which  is  almost  equivalent 
to  saying  that  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics),  had  their  quarters 
astern,  as  had  also  the  cook  and  his  flock  of  ducks  and  hens ;  and 
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how  eight  human  beings  could  stow  themselves  away  in  so  small  a 

space,  and  carry  on  their  existence  so  silently,  was  a  marvel.  The 
fact  of  their  being  Singhalese  secured  us  against  the  interminable 
songs  by  which  the  Tamils  cheer  their  work,  and  which  in  such 
close  quarters  would  have  been  unendurable.  When  they  had  work 
to  do  '  forrard,'  they  ran  lightly  over  the  thatch  without  disturbing 
their  unwonted  passengers,  for  whom  they  were  never  weary  of 
collecting  lovely  flowers  and  exquisite  climbing  ferns,  with  which  we 
adorned  our  quarters,  devoting  one  basin  to  the  most  goi^eous 
jungle  blossoms — scarlet,  white,  and  gold — and  another  to  dainty 
water-lilies — white,  pink,  and  blue— while  all  else  found  a  niche  on 
the  foundation  of  ferns  with  which  we  fringed  the  edge  of  the 
movable  roof,  part  of  which  was  constructed  to  draw  backwards 
or  forwards,  so  that  in  case  of  rain  our  '  sitting-room '  would  have 
been  well  protected.  Happily  we  were  favoured  with  lovely  weather, 
and  so  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  peaceful  beauty  of  both  days  and 
nights. 

One  flower,  which  our  sympathetic  collectors  brought  with  special 
appreciation,  was  a  most  exquisite  orchid  which  they  call  the  Wanna 
Rajah,'  or  king  of  the  Wanna  or  Forest  (the  comprehensive  name 
given  to  the  great  tract  of  hot  and  generally  arid  land  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  Isle),  On  the  upper  side,  the  leaves  of  this  orchid  are 
like  black  velvet  veined  with  gold,  while  the  under  side  is  of  a  deli- 
cate pink.  The  fragrant  white  blossom  hangs  on  a  pink  stalk.  'It 
seems  to  flourish  specially  in  marshy  localities. 

A  tiny  canoe  (just  the  trunk  of  a  tree  scooped  out,  and  balanced 
by  a  log  floating  alongside  of  it,  attached  to  it  by  a  couple  of 
bamboos)  floated  astern,  ready  to  land  us  at  any  point  where  the  cool 
loveliness  of  the  river-banks  proved  irresistibly  tempting ;  and 
strangely  fascinating  indeed  was  the  deep  shadow  of  the  beautiful 
forest-trees  overhanging  the  clear  sunlit  waters,  the  intense  silence 
broken  only  by  the  cry  of  some  wild  bird,  or  the  deep  hooting  of  the 
large  wanderoo  monkeys,  while  at  short  regular  intervals  came  the  low 
roar  as  of  distant  thunder,  which  told  of  mighty  green  waves  breaking 
on  the  sand-reef  of  their  own  creation. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  February  that  we  embarked  for  the  three 
weeks  of  '  water-gipysing,'  every  hour  of  which  proved  so  full  of 
novelty  and  interest.     A  beautiful  drive  from  St.  Thomas's  College, 
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Colombo,  brought  us  to  the  Mutwal  river,  or  Kelany-ganga,  where 
our  boat- home  awaited  us. 

Crossing  that  broad  majestic  stream,  we  entered  one  of  the  canals 
cut  by  the  Dutch,  parallel  with  the  sea,  and  thereon  glided  smoothly 
into  the  wide  shallow  lake  of  Negombo,  at  the  north  end  of  which  we 
anchored  for  the  night,  at  a  picturesque  village  of  the  same  name 
twenty-three  miles  from  Colombo. 

All  along  the  canal  we  passed  a  succession  of  winding  streams  and 
marshy  places  with  special  beauties  of  their  own,  and  several  small 
lagoons — lovely  glassy  pools — covered  with  pure  white  water-lilies, 
and  one  variety  with  petals  just  tipped  with  lilac  and  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  purple.  These  lakelets  are  fringed  with  various  species  of 
graceful  palms,  with  an  undergrowth  of  luxuriant  ferns  and  handsome 
shrubs  ;  while  the  marshes  are  glorified  by  the  rich  glossy  foliage  of 
the  mangrove,  with  clusters  of  white  blossom  and  large  green  fruit 
resembling  oranges,  but  very  poisonous. 

These  eventually  turn  scarlet,  as  do  also  the  pine-like  fruit  of  the 
Pandanus  or  screw-pine  (so  called  from  the  corkscrew  pattern  in 
which  its  leaves  grow  from  the  stem).  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
among  the  oddest  vagaries  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Here  and 
there  a  patch  of  the  flame  blossom,  called  by  the  Singhalese 
eribuddu^  glowed  really  like  fire  as  the  setting  sun  shone  on  its 
scarlet  pea-shaped  flowers  set  in  a  crown  of  scarlet  leaves.  Then 
there  was  a  sort  of  prickly  acanthus  with  large  blue  flowers,  also 
pea-shaped,  and  a  sort  of  acacia  with  bright  yellow  star- shaped 
blossom. 

Negombo  Lake  is  about  four  miles  in  width,  and  all  around  us 
were  picturesque  canoes,  whose  owners  were  diligently  fishing  in  its 
quiet  waters.  They  have  a  curious  method  of  frightening  fish  into 
the  net,  which  is  held  by  some  of  the  men,  while  others  wave  long 
fringes  of  torn  plantain-leaves  or  cocoa-palm  similar  to  those  which 
are  hung  up  as  decorations  at  any  festival.  The  fish  thus  alarmed 
are  expected  to  jump  net-wards.  At  night  the  fishers  carry  a  blazing 
torch  downwards,  so  that  the  glare  is  all  on  the  water.  The  torch 
consists  of  a  fagot  of  sticks,  and  from  its  centre  projects  a  long  sharp 
knife  with  which  to  impale  any  large  fish  which  is  seen  resting  in  the 
shallows. 

This  was  our  first  night  on  the  water,  and  to  our  dismay  we  found 
that  we  had  neglected  to  bring  our  mosquito-nets,  an  omission  which 
left  us.  all  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  .those  venomous  little  insects,  who 
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all  night  long  hummed  a  chonis  of  delight  as  they  took  it  bf  turns 

to  feast  on  us,  their  helpless  victims.  Of  course  their  onslaughts 
involved  a  sleepless  night  and  a  feverish  morning  ;  but  ere  the  next 
sunset  we  extemporised  very  efficient  nets  by  hanging  up  muslin 
petticoats,  which  effectually  protected  our  heads,  though  an  in- 
cautious foot  occasionally  revealed  itself  and  suffered  accordingly. 

Before  sunrise  we  were  once  more  under  way,  and,  leaving  the  lake, 
turned  into  a  most  picturesque  canal  running  right  through  the  native 
town,  of  houses  emhowered  in  large-leaved  tropical  shrubs,  over- 
shadowed by  tall  palms,  and  the  water  covered  with  very  varied  boats 
and  canoes. 

Leaving  the  town,  our  quiet  water-way  still  lay  beneath  over- 
arching palm-trees,  and  between  banks  matted  with  the  dark  glossy 
foliage  and  large  lilac  blossoms  of  the  goat's-foot  ipomcea,  a  handsome 
marine  convolvulus  which  forms  a  thick  carpet,  binding  the  arid 
sandbanks  along  the  seaboard. 

Presently  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Maha-Oya,  or  great 
stream,  a  broad  majestic  river,  gliding  silently  to  join  the  ocean.  It 
was  a  vision  of  wonderful  peace  to  look  along  its  calm  waters  to  the 
equally  calm  ocean,  whose  margin  was  only  defined  by  the  periodical 
uprising  of  a  great  green  rolling  wave  which  broke  in  dazzling  white 
surf  with  a  deep  booming  roar. 

That  strange  solemn  sound  continued  for  hours  to  reach  us  from 
the  unseen  ocean,  as,  turning  into  the  Ging-Oya,  another  most  lovely 
stream,  we  followed  its  windings,  almost  parallel  with  the  sea,  which 
yet  was  effectually  hidden  by  a  narrow  bank  of  luxuriant  jungle,  and 
tall  palms  which  cast  their  cool  deep  shade  on  the  glassy  waters.  But 
for  that  ever- recurring  reminder  of 

'  Tae  lea^ue'lang  rollers  thundering  on  (he  shore,' 

there  was  not  a  sound  to  break  the  silence,  save  only  the  rustle  of  diy 
reeds  or  the  gentle  ripple  of  our  boat  sailing  with  a  light  breeze. 
Even  the  shy  creatures  which  haunt  these  banks  were  undisturbed, 
and  amongst  others  we  observed  several  lai^e  iguanas  (or,  as  the 
Singhalese  call  them,  kabragoyd),  huge  lizards  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
length.  Though  very  prettily  marked,  they  are  ungainly -looking 
creatures,  and  I  confess  to  having  felt  somewhat  qualmish  the  first  time 
I  came  suddenly  upon  one  in  the  forest ;  but  they  are  quite  harmless 
if  unmolested.  They  have,  however,  a  good  weapon  of  defence  in 
their  strong  tail,  with  which  they  can  inflict  a  blow  not  quickly 
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forgotten.  They  feed  on  ants  and  insects,  and  are  amphibious — 
being  equally  at  home  on  marshy  ground  or  in  the  water. 

Another  lizard  very  nearly  as  large,  called  Talla-goya,  is  so  tame 
that  it  scarcely  moves  away  from  human  beings,  and  even  comes 
and  lives  in  gardens,  though  it  thereby  courts  its  doom — its  flesh 
being  considered  as  delicate  as  that  of  a  rabbit,  and  its  skin  being 
in  request  for  shoemaking.  Certainly  its  appearance  is  not  pre- 
possessing. 

We  caught  glimpses  of  various  smaller  lizards,  especially  a  lovely 
bright  green  one  about  a  foot  in  length.  Strange  to  say,  when  angry, 
these  creatures  turn  pale  yellow,  and  the  head  becomes  bright  red. 
I  believe  they  are  akin  to  the  ever-changing  chameleon,  which, 
however,  prefers  the  dry  districts  farther  to  the  north  of  the  Isle. 

Glorious  large  butterflies  skimmed  lightly  over  the  water — some 
with  wings  like  black  velvet,  and  others  of  the  most  lustrous  metallic 
blue ;  and  kingfishers,  golden  orioles,  and  other  birds  of  radiant 
plumage,  flitted  over  the  waters.  One  bird  something  like  a  plover  is 
known  as  the  *  Did  he  do  it  ? '  because  of  its  quaint  inquisitive  cry, 
which  seems  ceaselessly  to  reiterate  this  question. 

As  the  evening  came  on,  we  were  treated  to  a  concert  of  croaking 
frogs,  and  jackals  alternately  barking  and  calling  in  eerie  tones. 
Finally  we  anchored  for  the  night  beneath  an  overhanging  tree  which 
was  evidently  specially  favoured  by  the  fire-flies,  for  their  tiny  green 
lamps  glittered  in  every  corner  of  the  dark  foliage,  ceaselessly  flashing 
to  and  fro  in  such  mazy  dance,  that  when  we  looked  beyond  them  to 
the  quiet  stars,  it  seemed  to  our  bewildered  eyes  as  if  these  too  were 
in  motion  !  I  use  the  word  fire-flies  in  deference  to  a  common  error. 
In  reality  these  fairy  light-bearers  are  tiny  beetles  which  carry  their 
dainty  green  lantern  beneath  the  tail,  and  veil  or  unveil  its  light  at 
pleasure,  as  a  policeman  does  his  bulFs-eye  lantern — hence  the 
intermittent  light  which  vanishes  and  reappears  several  times  in  a 
minute. 

On  the  following  morning  a  kind  European  heard  of  our  arrival 
and  brought  us  most  welcome  gifts  of  fruit  and  milk.  Strange  to 
say,  the  Singhalese  have  an  invincible  objection  to  milking  their  cows, 
even  when  they  possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  calves  might 
very  well  spare  a  certain  amount.  This  prejudice  has  been  in  a 
measure  conquered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  where 
foreigners  require  a  regular  supply ;  but  (like  the  Chinese)  no  Singha- 
lese man,  woman,  or  child  seems  ever  to  drink  cow's  milk,  though  a 
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little  is  occasionally  used  in  the  form  of  curds  and  eaten  with  ghei, 
which  is  a  sort  of  rancid  butter. 

From  the  Ging-Oya  we  passed  by  a  short  canal  into  the  Luna- 
Oya,  another  even  more  lovely  river ;  but  first  we  crossed  a  fascina- 
ting lagoon  literally  covered  with  water-lilies  of  various  size  and 
colour — small  white  ones,  larger  ones  like  cups  of  creamy  ivory,  with 
green  calyx ;  exquisite  pink  lilies  with  brown  calyx,  and  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  of  a  rich  purple.  Besides  these,  there  were  myriads 
of  tiny  white  blossoms  no  bigger  than  a  silver  penny,  which,  together 
with  their  flat  floating  leaves,  were  so  like  liliputian  lilies,  that  we 
could  scarcely  believe  they  were  not,  till  we  pulled  up  a  cluster  and  ■ 
found  that  leaves  and  flowers  all  grew  in  a  bunch  from  one  little 
rootlet  near  the  surface,  instead  of  each  having  its  own  stem,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  smooth  as  a  piece  of  Jndiarubber  tubing, 
rising  from  the  bed  of  the  lake. 

Necessity,  they  say,  is  the  mother  of  invention  ;  and  great  was 
my  satisfaction  when,  having  lost  my  black  hair-ribbon,  I  found  that 
one  of  these  half-dried  stems  answered  the  purpose  admirably,  being 
rather  elastic  and  perfectly  flexible.  But  the  water-gipsies  soon  dis- 
covered many  such  treasures  in  the  jungle.  The  smooth  tendrils 
and  filaments  of  various  climbing  plants  supplied  us  with  excellent 
string  several  yards  in  length  ;  indeed,  we  found  lianas  as  thin  as 
thread,  and  quite  as  pliant,  hanging  without  a  twist  or  a  knot  from 
the  top  of  the  tallest  trees  ;  and  as  to  pins,  we  had  only  to  select  the 
length  we  required  from  the  too  abundant  supply  of  needle-like 
thorns,  which  in  truth  are  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Ceylonese 
forest,  that  one  might  almost  accept  it  as  a  proof  that  here  indeed 
was  the  original  Paradise— for  notwithstanding  all  its  wonderful 
beauty,  Ceylon  assuredly  bears  a  double  share  of  the  curse  anent 
thorns  and  briers  ! 

We  soon  discovered  that  most  of  the  jungle  flowers  we  saw  and 
coveted  were  thus  guarded — the  jessamine- like  stars  of  crimson 
ixora,  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  wild  lemon,  and  many  another. 
There  is  even  one  sort  of  palm  whose  whole  stem  bristles  with  long 
sharp  needles.  And  besides  these  dangers,  we  soon  discovered  that 
almost  every  branch  of  every  flowering  shrub  is  the  home  of  a  colony 
of  large  red  ants,  who  glue  the  leaves  together,  entirely  concealing 
their  nests  ;  so  that,  however  carefully  you  may  have  looked  for  them, 
no  sooner  do  you  venture  cautiously  to  gather  the  flower  which 
tempts  you,  than  in  a  moment  a  legion  of  vicious  red  ants  rush  forth 
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from  their  ambush,  and  covering  your  unwary  arm,  swarm  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  your  sleeve,  all  the  time  biting  most  painfully. 
What  with  ants  biting  and  mosquitoes  and  small  sand-flies  feasting 
on  us,  we  certainly  suffered  a  good  deal,  the  irritation  produced  being 
such  that  we  had  simply  to  take  our  hairbrushes  and  brush  our  poor 
arms  and  shoulders  to  try  and  counteract  it. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  irritation  was  *  prickly  heat,'  which  is 
the  effect  produced  on  many  people  by  constant  perspiration.  The 
sufferer  receives  no  pity,  as  he  is  told  it  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
fever;  but  nevertheless  the  discomfort  is  excessive,  and  various 
remedies  are  recommended,  of  which  the  simplest,  and,  I  think,  the 
most  efficacious,  is  every  morning  to  rub  one's  self  all  over  with 
limes,  cut  in  half,  and  presently  sponge  off  the  healing  juice.  A 
thin  solution  of  either  alum  or  powdered  borax  applied  with  a  feather 
is  also  beneficial — a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  walnut,  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  water,  being  sufficient  to  last  several  days.^ 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  escaping  more  serious  dangers.  One 
evening,  as  we  sat  on  deck  in  the  bright  starlight,  I  suddenly 
observed  a  gruesome  centipede,  fully  seven  inches  long,  coiled  up  in 
my  lap  !  With  sudden  impulse  the  Bishop  flicked  it  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, when  it  fell  to  the  deck  and  escaped,  leaving  us  with  a 
horribly  all-overish  sensation  of  centipedes  in  every  corner.  Happily 
neither  it  nor  any  of  its  family  favoured  us  with  another  visit.  It 
is  really  wonderful,  in  a  country  where  venomous  creatures  abound 
as  they  do  in  Ceylon,  how  very  rarely  one  sees  any  of  them,  and 
how  quickly  one  acquires  the  instinctive  habit  of  beating  the  grass 
or  withered  leaves  before  one's  steps,  in  order  to  warn  possible 
snakes  to  wriggle  out  of  the  way,  which  they  seem  always  ready  to 
do  if  they  have  time.  Indeed,  the  mere  vibration  of  a  booted  foot- 
step generally  suffices  to  give  them  the  alarm — the  sufferers  from 
snake-bite  being  almost  invariably  barefooted  natives,  whose  silent 
approach  is  unnoticed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  land  leeches,  which  swarm  in  damp 
places  and  luxuriant  grass,  have  no  tendency  to  fly  from  man.  On 
the  contrary,  the  footfall  of  man  or  beast  is  as  a  welcome  dinner- 
bell,  at  sound  of  which  the  hungry  little  creatures  hurry  from  all  sides  ; 
and  as. each  is  furnished  with  five  pair  of  eyes,  they  can  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  their  prey,  which  they  do  by  resting  on  the  tip 

*  If  there  is  abrasion  of  the  skin,  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of 
magne  sia  is  very  soothing; 
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of  the  tai],  and  raising  themselves  perpendicularly  to  look  around. 
Then,  arching  their  body  head-foremost,  and  bringing  up  the  tail, 
they  rapidly  make  for  their  victim.  Being  only  about  an  inch  long, 
and  no  thicker  than  a  stout  pin,  they  contrive  to  wriggie  through 
stockii^s,  and  commence  their  attack  so  gently  that  several  may  be 
feasting  without  attracting  attention,  till  being  gorged,  and  distended 
to  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  and  the  size  of  a  quill-pen,  they 
cease  sucking  ;  but  blood  sometimes  continues  to  flow  till  checked 
by  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice. 

In  this  respect  also  we  fortunately  suffered  little,  thanks  to  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  precautions,  but  our  bare-legged  coolies 
were  craelly  victimised  ;  and  we  saw  both  cattle  and  dogs  terribly 
worried  by  a  much  larger  leech,  which  infests  the  tanks  and  attacks 
all  animals  coming  to  drink,  attaching  themselves  to  the  muzzle,  and 
thence  passing  into  the  nostrils  and  throat.  But  on  our  river  voyage 
we  were  free  from  these  pests. 

Speaking  of  the  ready-made  treasures  of  the  jungle  in  the  way 
of  needles  and  thread,  I  must  not  forget  the  Jiita  gaha,  or  sack -tree, 
the  bark  of  which  literally  supplies  all  but  ready-made  sacks  of  a 
thick  texture,  akin  to  felt.  The  tree  having  been  felled,  its  branches 
are  cut  up  into  logs,  each  about  the  size  of  sack  required.  The 
logs  are  sometimes  soaked  in  water  for  a  while  to  soften  the  bark. 
This,  however,  is  not  invariable.  In  any  case,  the  bark  is  beaten 
with  a  wooden  mallet  till  it  can  be  turned  inside  out,  and  drawn  oft 
as  a  serpent  casts  his  skin. 

All  that  is  needed  to  complete  these  nature-woven  sacks  is  that 
they  should  be  sewn  up  at  one  end.  They  are  so  durable  that  they 
last  for  years,  and  so  elastic  that  they  stretch  considerably  with  use, 
without,  however,  losing  strength.  So  you  see  the  jungle  feiry-god- 
mothers  really  do  provide  most  useful  treasures  ! 

Just  before  leaving  the  canal  which  connects  the  Ging-Oya  with 
the  Lily  Lake,  we  halted  at  a  village  where  we  saw  a  Singhalese 
wedding  procession,  the  attentive  bridegroom  (whose  knot  of  glossy 
back  hair  was,  of  course,  fastened  by  a  very  large  tortoise-shell  comb, 
besides  a  circular  comb  on  the  forehead)  holding  a  large  umbrella 
over  a  very  sedate -looking  bride,  who  walked  beside  him  dressed  in 
brocade,  with  a  wreath  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  hair  fastened 
with  golden  pins  and  a  golden  comb.  This  bridal  dress,  however, 
was  not  becoming,  and  we  awarded  the  palm  of  beauty  to  a  young 
girl  in  white,  shading  herself  with  a  large  banana  leaf. 
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The  people  crowded  to  the  banks  to  see  the  novel  sight  of  Euro- 
pean ladies  travelling  in  a  padda-boat.  *  Most  of  the  children  were 
dressed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  our  ancestors  in  the  original 
Eden,  except  that  some  were  adorned  with  one  pearl  tied  round  the 
arm  as  an  amulet,  while  others  for  the  same  purpose  wear  a  tiny  tin 
cylinder  containing  some  fetish,  fastened  to  the  waist.  The  little 
Roman  Catholics  are  generally  distinguished  by  a  small  crucifix  or 
locket  with  dedication  to  some  saint,  but  many  wear  tiny  bits  of 
embroidered  rag  which  are  sold  by  the  priests  as  charms  ! 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  more  fascinating  little  children  with  such 
soft  lovely  brown  eyes — coming  so  coaxingly  to  offer  us  gifts  of 
flowers  ;  and  their  mellifluous  speech  is  as  attractive  as  their  personal 
appearance.  One  handsome  man  brought  his  beautiful  little  girl  and 
asked  us  to  sketch  her.  She  was  quite  naked,  but  a  few  minutes 
later  he  brought  her  back  in  all  the  magnificence  of  her  green  jacket 
and  red  skirt,  with  coral  necklace  and  ear-rings.  As  the  proud 
father  brought  her  on  board,  his  own  long  silky  black  hair  got  unfas- 
tened, and  fell  in  rich  masses  over  his  shoulders.  The  effect  was 
most  artistic,  but  unfortunately  in  Ceylon  it  is  not  considered  respect- 
ful to  wear  the  hair  hanging  down  in  presence  of  a  superior,  so  it  is 
always  coiled  up  in  a  knot.  (In  China  it  is  just  the  contrary — the 
man  who,  for  convenience  while  working,  twists  his  long  black 
plait  round  his  head,  must  always  let  it  down  in  presence  of  any 
superior.) 

In  this  island  where  the  two  races,  Tamil  and  Singhalese,  meet  one 
at  every  turn,  one  is  sometimes  struck  by  a  curious  point  of  difference 
in  their  symbols  of  respect.  The  Tamil  must  cover  his  head  in  pre- 
sence of  a  superior,  and  an  extra  large  turban  indicates  extra  rever- 
ence. The  Singhalese,  on  the  contrary,  should  appear  bareheaded  : 
so  when  a  person  of  any  recognised  rank  approaches,  the  Tamils, 
who  have  been  sitting  with  bare  shaven  heads,  quickly  twist  on  the 
long  strips  of  cloth  which  form  their  turbans  ;  whereas  the  Singhalese, 
who  perhaps  have  let  down  their  hair  and  thrown  a  bright-coloured 
handkerchief  over  it,  quickly  pull  off  the  handkerchief  and  twist  up 
their  hair  as  if  they  .were  going  to  bathe. 

In  old  days,  under  native  rule,  Singhalese  of  certain  low  castes 
were  prohibited  from  wearing  any  covering  above  the  waist,  and  any 
one  presuming  to  do  so  was  liable  to  have  his  or  her  raiment  torn  off 

1  Rice-cargo-boat. 
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by  order  of  any  person  of  higher  station.  Even  those  of  the  highest 
caste  threw  off  their  upper  garments  on  entering  a.  temple,  covered 
shoulders  being  then  deemed  as  irreverent  as  we  should  consider  it 
for'a  man  to  wear  a  hat  in  church. 

But  these  old  customs  are  happily  traditions  of  the  past,  as  are 
also  in  a  great  measure  the  objectionable  features  of  caste  distinc- 
tions, which  here  are  far  less  obtrusive  than  in  India,  even  among  the 
Tamils. 

Long  years  of  intercourse  between  these  two  races  has  in  some 
respects  tended  to  assimilation,  most  obviously  in  that  all  Tamil 
women  go  about  bareheaded  like  the  Singhalese,  an  innovation  very 
remarkable  in  contrast  with  their  strictly  veiled  sisters  on  the  main- 
land. Happily  they  retain  their  graceful  drapery  in  preference  to 
the  little  white  jacket  and  tight  loin-cloth  invariably  worn  by  the 
Singhalese  women. 

Our  sail  up  the  Luna-Oya  was  lovely  as  a  fairy  dream,  the  banks 
on  either  side  being  clothed  with  richest  jungle — great  forest-trees 
overhanging  the  still  waters,  and  matted  with  festoons  of  luxuriant 
creepers,  whose  exquisite  emerald  green  glorified  the  darker  foliage 
of  the  trees.  Especially  rich  were  the  masses  of  a  plant  suggestive 
of  Virginia  creeper,  and  brightened  here  and  there  with  a  touch  of 
scarlet,  which,  however,  in  Ceylon  tells  not  of  autumn  and  approach- 
ing death,  but  of  spring  and  fresh  yotang  foliage.  There  are  some 
trees  which,  on  first  bursting  into  young  leaf,  are  a  blaze  of  glorious 
scarlet  or  crimson,  and  then  gradually  turn  to  gold  or  chocolate 
colour,  finally  assuming  varied  shades  of  green. 

Here  and  there  we  came  on  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  then 
we  always  looked  out  for  picturesque  huts  well-nigh  hidden  by  the 
loi^  waving  leaves  of  the  banana,  tall  sugar-canes,  and  the  very  long 
fronds  of  young  palms — for,  according  to  Singhalese  lore,  this 
friendly  palm  can  only  flourish  within  sound  of  the  human  voice, 
and  near  the  sea.  This  pretty  theory  is  not  strictly  borne  out  by 
facts,  as  there  are  flourishing  cocoa-nut  groves  at  various  places  (such 
as  at  Badulla,  Matale,  and  Gampola),  at  elevations  of  from  1,400  to 
2,200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  a  hundred  miles  inland.  Still 
these  are  exceptions,  and  certainly  all  the  finest  plantations  of  cocoa- 
palm  lie  along  the  shore  in  a  belt  of  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  width. 

We  noted  a  curious  method  of  marking  boundaries  by  planting 
two  cocoa-nuts  in  one  hole,  so  that  they  grow  up  as  twins.  We  also 
saw  curiously  wedded  palmyra-palms  and  lianyan-trees  ;  seeds  of  the 
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latter  contrive  to  niche  themselves  in  the  rough  bark  of  the  former, 
and  their  enfolding  roots  soon  form  a  network  encompassing  the 
parent  trees.  Ere  long  these  grow  so  powerful  that  the  palm  is 
killed,  and  the  strange  pillar  of  white  roots  and  branches  stands 
alone — a  monument  of  ingratitude. 

As  we  floated  on  through  the  deep  jungly  shade,  we  occasionally 
met  picturesque  fishing-boats  and  canoes,  which  formed  most  attrac- 
tive foregrounds.  Specially  so  was  a  large  double  canoe — namely, 
two  canoes  floating  side  by  side,  supporting  one  wide  deck  with 
heavy  thatch,  and  laden  with  huge  clusters  of  green  plantains.  The 
fine  bronze  figures  of  the  crew  with  blue-brown  shadows,  the  dark 
quilted  sail,  and  darker  reflections,  made  an  ideal  study  in  browns ; 
indeed  an  artist  might  make  his  fortune  in  painting  the  groups  which 
present  themselves  at  every  turn ;  no  need  for  paid  models  here, 
where  every  careless  attitude  seems  naturally  graceful,  and  where 
tailors  and  broadcloth  are  of  no  account,  for  a  fisherman's  full  dress 
consists  of  either  a  large  straw  hat  or  a  bright-coloured  handkerchief 
thrown  loosely  over  black  flowing  locks,  a  second  handkerchief  fas- 
tened round  the  loins,  and  a  crucifix  or  medallion  of  some  saint  worn 
round  the  neck. 

Such  figures  as  these,  whether  seen  against  the  clear  blue  sky  or 
the  dark  sail,  are  always  harmonious.  On  gala  days  many  wear  a 
large  handkerchief  over  one  shoulder  with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  or  full-faced  portrait  of  the  Pope.  Others  display  pictures 
of  the  Derby  Race,  or  some  such  exciting  European  scene  ! 

This  night  we  anchored  beneath  a  Suriya  tree,  covered  with 
blossoms.  Vivid  sheet-lightning  illumined  the  sky  and  the  forest, 
even  wakening  up  the  old  Wanderoos,'  who  hooted  their  indignation. 
These  are  rather  small,  very  grave,  bearded  monkeys,  the  patriarchs 
of  the  race,  of  the  most  venerable  appearance,  clothed  in  thick,  dark 
iron-grey  hair,  with  a  rough  shaggy  white  beard,  and  a  thick  fringe  of 
white  hair  on  their  head.  Some  species,  however,  are  grey,  with 
black  beards.  They  go  about  in  troops  of  twenty  or  thirty,  swinging 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  carrying  their  neat  little  babies.  They 
are  very  easily  tamed,  and  some  have  been  taken  to  visit  sacred 
monkey-shrines  in  India,  where  they  are  held  in  special  honour 
because  of  their  grave  demeanour.  Their  deep-toned  sobbing  cry, 
as  we  so  often  heard  it  resounding  through  the  silent  forest  in  the 

1  Presbyies  cefhalopterus^ 
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stillness  of  early  dawn  (albeit  I  can  only  describe  it  as  Gomething 
like  that  of  our  common  donkey  !),  was  most  eerie,  blending  with 
the  shrill  cries  of  all  manner  of  birds,  whose  voices  for  the  most  part 
are  as  discordant  as  their  plumage  is  radiant.  To  this  sweeping 
assertion,  however,  I  must  make  one  exception  in  favour  of  a  very 
pretty  wood-pigeon,'  whose  low,  melodious  cooing  is  one  of  the  most 
soothing  influences  of  the  forest 

Of  the  five  varieties  of  the  great  monkey  clan,  which  are  found  in 
Ceylon,  four  are  classed  as  Wanderoos  ;  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  this  family  are  found  only  in  the  mountain  forests.  The  fifth 
Ceylonese  monkey  is  the  Kilawa  :  these  are  very  small,  of  a  warm 
russet  colour,  with  a  pale  very  human  little  face,  and  a  shock  head, 
with  hair  projecting  like  a  thatch,  or  sometimes  so  long  as  to  resem- 
ble that  of  a  miniature  human  being.  When  tamed  they  make 
charming  little  pets.  On  one  of  his  forest-rides  the  Bishop  captured 
a  baby  one,  which  he  brought  home,  and  which  became  a  most 
amusing  and  affectionate  member  of  the  femily. 

Its  own  relations,  having  been  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  the 
riders,  scampered  off  among  the  branches,  in  such  hot  haste  that 
this  poor  little  one,  who  was  clinging  to  its  mother,  dropped  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  Bishop's  horse.  The  '  horse-keeper '  {i.e.  a 
running  groom)  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  the  Bishop,  to  whom 
it  immediately  cuddled  up  for  protection,  nestling  inside  his  coat, 
where  it  lay  comfortably  till  he  reached  a  rest-house,  where  it  was  fed 
and  cared  for. 

Curiously  enough,  that  very  afternoon  a  native  from  a  neighbour- 
ing village  brought  the  Bishop  an,  offering  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
also  of  a  small  monkey  of  the  same  sort.  The  two  little  creatures 
were  overjoyed  at  meeting,  and  at  once  rolled  themselves  together 
into  a  ball,  as  if  determined  that  henceforth  no  one  should  separate 
them  ;  so  the  two  were  slung,  with  other  goods  and  chattels,  from  a 
stick  over  a  man's  shoulder,  and  so  were  carried  to  St.  Thomas's 
College,  where  they  received  the  names  of  '  Boots  '  and  '  Betty,'  and 
lived  happily  together,  till  one  sad  day  when  Boots  unhappily  choked 
himself  by  too  greedily  devouring  the  hard  seeds  of  a  jak  fruit. 
After  that  poor  little  Betty  had  to  console  herself  with  her  human 
friends,  and  was  always  specially  devoted  to  the  Bishop. 

A  very  strange  thing  concerning  the  monkey  tribes  is,  that  the 

1  Cftlled  t^  tbe  ^ghslese  Niila-cobtya. 
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bodies  of  those  whichjnust  surely  die  are  never  found.  Whether  the 
survivors  give  them  decent  burial,  I  cannot  say,  but  both  in  India 
and  in  Ceylon  there  is  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  the  man  who  sees  a 
dead  monkey,  a  nest  of  the  Padda-bird,^  or  a  straight  cocoa-palm, 
will  never  die.  To  this  list  might  be  added  a  dead  elephant ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  these  huge  creatures  likewise  contrive  so  to  dispose  of 
their  dead,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  which  have  died  from 
bullet-wounds,  their  remains  are  never  found  in  the  jungle. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CASTLE  JERMYN 

Hedgehog-grass — Strychnine — Snake  temples — Kalpitiya — Orchilla  dye — Bkhe  de 
mer — Edible  birds'  nests — Cashew-nuts — Karative  salt-pans — Puttalam — Fish- 
market —  Roman  Catholic  fishermen — St.  Anna — Negombo — Banyan-trees — 
Cinnamon-collectors. 

Again  passing  through  a  short  connecting-canal,  we  crossed  the 
mouth  of  the  Dedroo-Oya,  a  fine  wide  stream,  calm  as  the  ocean  into 
which  it  flowed,  and  contrasting  strangely  with  the  majestic  green 
wave  which  ever  and  anon  rose  as  if  by  magic  to  fall  with  a  thunderous 
roar  in  a  cataract  of  dazzling  surf. 

We  never  missed  any  opportunity  of  landing  to  collect  whatever 
treasures  we  might  chance  to  find,  of  marsh  or  jungle,  river  or  sea ; 
so  here  we  landed  on  the  sands  and  picked  up — not  shells,  but  a 
great  variety  of  seeds,  large  and  small,  rough  and  smooth,  dropped 
into  the  river  by  forest-trees  and  creeping  plants  (chiefly  gigantic 
beans),  and  thus  carried  to  the  ocean,  to  be  thence  thrown  back  on 
the  land  far  from  their  birthplace. 

But  the  most  curious  objects  in  our  collection  of  seeds  were  the 
large  circular  heads  which  contain  those  of  the  aptly-named  hedge- 
hog-grass, or  Spinifex  squarrosus.  These  are  light  balls,  often  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  long  spines  radiating 
from  the  seed-bearing  centre.  When  these  are  mature  they  drop 
from  the  plant,  and  the  wind  blows  them  like  wheels  for  miles  along 
the  shore,  or  maybe  across  rivers  and  lagoons,  dropping  many  seeds 
on  their  way,  but  retaining  some  to  the  last,  and  thus  carry  the  first 

1  Ardeola  leucoftera. 
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promise  of  future  fertility  to  the  newest  andjnost  arid  sandbanks, 
which  they  bind  together  much  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  abundant 
lilac  convolvulus. 

A  very  marked  feature  of  the  vegetation  along  the  coast  is  a 
handsome  tree '  with  luxuriant  dark  foliage  and  most  inviting-looking 
fruit  like  golden  oranges.  But  woe  be  to  the  rash  lips  which  would 
approach  those  tempting  fruits,  for  within  them,  embedded  in  pulp, 
lie  the  seeds  which  yield  strychnine,  the  deadliest  of  poisons  ! 
Somewhat  on  homceopathic  principles,  some  of  the  Tamil  coolies  are 
said  actually  to  accustom  themselves  to  eat  a  small  portion  of  a  seed 
every  day,  not  as  an  intoxicant  (though  it  is  said  that  in  India  these 
seeds  are  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  adulteration  of 
arrack),  but  as  an  antidote  against  a  possible  bite  from  a  cobra. 

Strange  to  say,  the  only  other  member  of  the  strychnine  family  * 
yields  seeds  which  are  invaluable  in  districts  where  the  water  is  muddy, 
for  by  rubbing  the  inside  of  the  chatty  with  one  of  these  all  impurities 
are  very  soon  precipitated,  and  the  water  remains  quite  clear.  Never- 
theless, the  part  of  wisdom  in  jungle  travelling  is  never  to  drink  water 
which  has  not  been  both  boiled  and  filtered. 

Leaving  the  Dedroo-Oya,  we  passed  into  a  smaller  stream,  and 
then  into  a  succession  of  lagoons  with  sandy  banks  clothed  with  a 
plant  resembling  our  own  broom  in  the  profusion  of  its  yellow 
blossoms.  For  a  while  our  water-way  lay  through  very  desolate 
country.  No  more  luxuriant  ferns  or  tall  quivering  reeds,  but  eerie- 
looking  screw-pines,  with  their  scarlet  fruit  peeping  from  odd  bunches 
of  sword-like  leaves,  and  their  labyrinth  of  strangely  contorted  roots. 
These,  and  strange  cacti  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
with  yellow  blossoms  tipping  their  thorny  arms,  stood  out  black 
against  the  red  sunset  sky,  a  most  uncanny-looking  scene.  Here, 
however,  we  anchored  for  the  night,  and  found  compensation  for 
the  poverty  of  vegetation  in  a  delightful  absence  of  bloodthirsty 
mosquitoes,  from  whose  attacks  we  generally  suffered  considerably. 

Emerging  from  the  river  Moondalani,  we  entered  the  long  wide 
lake  or  gobb,  which  eventually  enters  the  sea  above  Kalpitiya,  and 
here  saw  great  flocks  of  white  cranes  and  Padda-birds.  Unlike  the 
graceful  white  bird  so  called  in  India,  the  Ceylonese  Padda-bird  has 
brown  wings  and  back,  only  showing  white  when  flying.     Dark  glossy 

'  Sirycfaos  nux-vomica. 

'  Siryiinos  folatorum,  called  by  the  Tamils  iitlan-colla,  and  by  ihe  Singhalese 
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lotus-leaves  floated  onthe  shining  waters,  with  blossoms  silvery,  golden, 
roseate,  and  azure,  and  in  those  dainty  cups  bright  dewdrops  glistened 
like  fairy  gems. 

For  about  five  miles  we  sailed  on  this  calm  peaceful  lake,  then 
passed  into  the  usual  chain  of  bits  of  rivers  connected  by  short  canals. 
We  landed  in  a  lovely  jungle,  and  brought  back  loads  of  flowers  to 
decorate  our  boat-home,  and  bright  scarlet  and  black  seeds  of  the 
Olinda,  a  jungle  creeper ;  but  all  these  treasures  were  gathered  at  the 
cost  of  many  sharp  bites  from  ants,  and  tears  from  cruel  thorns 
which  pierced  our  thickest  boots  and  tore  our  dresses,  although  mine 
was  of  good  strong  serge. 

The  boatmen  (ever  on  the  alert  to  find  wayside  treasures  for  us) 
brought  us  curious  seeds  of  the  Naga-darana  or  *  snake's  fangs,'  so 
called  from  having  sharp  curved  points  like  teeth,  which  inflict  a  very 
painful  scratch.  These,  together  with  little  bowls  of  milk,  are  offered 
to  snakes  by  persons  who  wish  to  propitiate  them  ;  for  although 
serpent-worship  no  longer  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  Ceylon  as 
it  did  of  yore  when  the  Isle  was  described  as  Naga-dwipa,  *The 
Snake's  Isle,'  quite  as  often  as  Lanka-dwipa,  *  The  Happy  Isle,'  the 
old  reverence  for  the  Naga  is  by  no  means  extinct.*  Till  quite  recently 
there  was  a  very  ancient  snake-temple  on  the  small  isle  of  Nainativoe 
near  Jaffna,  where  live  cobras  were  devoutly  tended  by  reverent 
pnests  and  priestesses.  Those  slippery  gods  still  reign  in  the  cobra 
temple  on  Iranative,  the  twin's  isle,  a  little  farther  south  ;  but  their 
shrine  is  said  to  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  great  cyclone 
in  November  1884,  which  swept  the  whole  coast  with  such  appalling 
fury  that  on  one  small  island  alone  2,500  palm-trees  were  uprooted, 
and  about  800  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  killed. 

-I  heard  of  another  snake  temple  at  Badulla,  where,  so  recently  as 
1850,  my  informant  had  seen  live  serpents  gliding  about  at  large  and 
reverently  worshipped.  At  another  temple  in  the  same  town  there  is  a 
stone  on  which  is  sculptured  a  short  thick  serpent  with  a  head  at  each 
end,  which  stone  is  said  to  possess  magic  virtue  in  healing  broken 
bones.^ 

In  Southern  India  persons  suffering  from  leprosy  or  ophthalmia, 
or  who  are  childless,  believe  these  woes  to  be  the  penalty  for  having 
killed  a  cobra,  either  in  this  life  or  in  some  previous  state  of  existence. 

1  See  Chapter  XII.,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship. 

'  For  kindred  serpent-lore  in  Scotland,  see  In  the  Hebrides^  by  C.  F.  Gordon 
Qumming,  page  54,     Published  by  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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So  they  take  earth  from  a  serj^nt's  hole,  and  therewith  rah  the  leprous 
spot,  or  if  possible  they  make  pilgrimage  to  a  serpent -shrine,  and  lying 
down  prostrate  on  the  ground,  wriggle  round  the  shrine  several  times, 
imitating  the  gliding  motion  of  a  serpent.  They  then  present  as 
their  offering  a  small  imc^e  of  Siva,  with  a  five-headed  snake  forming 
his  canopy. 

Doubtless  in  Ceylon  also,  a  lingering  belief  in  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  serpent  is  by  no  means  extinct ;  but  the  special  reverence 
accorded  to  the  cobra,  even  by  Singhalese  Buddhists,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  legend  of  its  having,  by  expanding  its  uplifted  hood,  sheltered 
Buddha  from  the  scorching  sun  when  he  lay  down  to  rest.  Hence 
the  images  of  Buddha  are  frequently  canopied  by  a  five  or  seven- 
headed  hooded  snake. 

Among  the  various  traces  of  this  strange  worship,  one  which 
greatly  impressed  me  was  a  remarkable  rock-sculpture  at  Mehiiitale 
(near  Anuradhapura),  representing  a  great  five-headed  cobra  rising  from 
a  dark  pool  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  There  was  something 
strangely  weird  in  this  most  reverend  creature  with  his  expanded 
hood,  guarding  the  pool  on  which  floated  such  pure  white  water-lilies. 

Happily  the  Kandyans  hold  the  cobra  only  in  honour,  under  the 
belief  that  he  is  beneficent  to  man.  All  other  venomous  snakes  are 
not  only  killed,  but  hung  up  by  the  neck,  partly  as  a  mark  of  in- 
dignity, but  also  to  avert  the  danger  of  any  passer-by  walking  «i 
them  unawares,  and  possibly  being  scratched  by  their  poison-fangs. 
If  a  fire  is  available  they  cremate  the  corpse  to  ensure  its  not  reviving. 

But  in  the  maritime  provinces  the  traces  of  the  ancient  Naga-wor- 
shipare  not  confined  to  the  cobra,  for  Singhalese  and  Tamils  alike  are 
extremely  averse  to  killing  any  serpent.  If  possible,  they  coax  them 
into  covered  wicker-baskets,  and  float  them  down  some  stream,  trust- 
ing that  they  may  land  in  safety  elsewhere.  One  of  our  friends,  who 
occupied  a  charming  house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kelani  River,  men- 
tioned, as  a  serious  drawback  to  the  situation,  the  number  of  these 
frail  arks  containing  cobras,  tic-polongas,  and  other  deadly  snakes, 
which  the  natives  reverentially  launched  at  various  points  up  the  river, 
and  which  the  eddying  currents  too  frequently  landed  among  the  great 
clumps  of  bamboo  and  overhanging  shrubs,  whence  they  invaded  the 
garden  at  pleasure. 

The  professional  snake-charmers,  who  go  about  with  a  basket  full 
of  these  wriggling  reptiles  for  exhibition,  are  all  Tamils,  but  some  of 
the  Singhalese  are  said  to  do  a  little  domestic  serpent-taming.  A  very 
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curious  instance  of  this  was  recorded  by  Major  Skinner  in  1858,  at 
which  time  a  certain  rich  man  living  near  Negombo,  and  who  liked  to 
keep  his  money  in  his  own  house,  protected  it  by  keeping  tame  cobras 
gliding  about  as  other  folk  keep  watch-dogs.  These  discriminating 
creatures  were  warranted  only  to  molest  would-be  thieves,  and  never 
injured  any  of  the  family.     This  was  said  to  be  by  no  means  a  unique 


Though  I  cannot  say  that  cobras  seem  to  me  attractive  pets,  I 
confess  to  some  sympathy  with  those  natives  who  make  friends  with 
the  useful  rat-snakes  who  take  up  their  abode  in  the  thatch,  and  do 
their  best  to  clear  the  house  of  vermin.  These  are  occasionally  so 
tame  as  to  come  when  summoned  to  share  a  family  meal ! 

Saturday  night  found  us  on  a  swampy  lake,  bordered  with  thickets 
of  great  tree-cacti  of  several  sorts.  Again  the  sun  sank  in  fiery  red, 
and  the  weird  arms  of  the  cacti  seemed  black  as  ebony  against  that 
scarlet  glow,  which  rapidly  gave  place  to  the  briefest  twilight,  during 
which  Hocks  of  wild-fowl  rose  from  their  feeding-grounds  on  the  quiet 
lake. 

In  this  strange  spot  we  spent  a  peaceful  Sunday,  and  on  the  mor- 
row a  short  sail  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Puttalam,  eighty-five  miles 
from  Colombo.  It  is  a  large  village  on  the  flat  shores  of  the  shallow 
gulf,  and  the  country  inland  is  likewise  flat,  with  low  thorny  jungle 
and  swampy  rice-fields,  sluggish  streams  and  crocodile-haunted  tanks. 
We  wandered  for  some  hours  on  the  shore  and  in  the  native  bazaar, 
then  again  set  sail  and  travelled  northward  all  night  up  the  long 
sea-lake,  till  we  reached  Kalpitiya,  formerly  called  Calpentyn, 
where  a  dreary  old  fort  tells  of  the  days  when  the  Dutch  ruled  in 
the  Isle. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  Ceylon,  I  was  struck  by  the  remarkable  ugli- 
ness of  the  mosque,  so  inferior  to  even  the  humblest  of  those  in  India. 
These  have  no  tall  minarets,  nor  does  the  call  of  the  muezzin  summon 
the  faithful  to  pray  ;  indeed,  though  the  Moormen  (/>.  the  Moham- 
medans) are  a  very  important  body  in  Ceylon,  I  have  never  seen  them 
pause  in  work  at  sunrise  and  sunset  to  observe  the  hours  of  prayer, 
which  is  so  marked  a  practice  of  their  brethren  in  other  lands.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  note,  that  during  the  period  of  wholesale  nominal 
conversions  under  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  rule,  there  is  no  record 
of  a  single  Moorman  having  professed  the  creed  of  the  conqueror. 

Mohammedanism  is,  however,  so  unobtrusive  here,  that  I  noted 
with  special  interest  the  lights  which  at  nightfall  gleamed  on  all  the 
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tombs  near  the  mosque,  and  which  we  were  told  are  kindled  every 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  night  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Nature  supplemented  this  poetic  illumination,  for  the  water  was 
brilliantly  phosphorescent,  and  every  ripple  that  broke  upon  the  shore, 
or  in  the  wake  of  boats  or  canoes,  flashed  in  lovely  light  like  gleam- 
ing steel.  Of  the  many  infinitesimal  creatures  to  whom  we  were 
indebted  for  this  soft  radiance,  one  outshone  all  its  fellows — namely, 
a  water -gnat,  which  skimmed  lightly  over  the  surface  like  a  marine 
meteor,  leaving  a  trail  of  fairy-like  green  light.  This  fascinating 
display  was  repeated  night  after  night,  the  most  vivid  of  all  being  on 
the  lake  at  Negombo,  where  the  phosphorescence  took  the  form  of 
little  balls  like  white  electric  light,  and  when  my  bath  was  filled  in  the 
dark  cabin,  1  found  I  was  sitting  in  luminous  water.  That  night  the 
air  was  full  of  electricity,  forked  and  sheet  lightning  by  turns  illumined 
the  dark  heaven,  and  I  wondered  whether  the  sea  could  be  affected 
by  the  same  cause. 

Yet  another  detail  in  the  varied  illumination  was  supplied  by  the 
blazing  torches  of  many  fishermen,  torches  of  plaited  palm-leaf,  by  the 
light  of  which  they  spear  fish  with  a  seven -pronged  fork,  or  sometimes 
capture  them  by  dropping  a  basket  over  them,  as,  bewildered  by  the 
glare,  they  lie  still  on  the  bed  of  the  shallow  lake.  Close  to  us, 
secured  by  a'huge  wooden  anchor,  lay  a  very  picturesque  vessel  laden 
with  rice  and  salt.  Her  crew  of  Moormen  spent  most  of  the  night 
monotonously  chanting  verses  of  the  Koran,  which  did  not  soothe  our 
slumbers. 

On  the  morrow  the  Bishop  held  service,  first  in  English  and  after- 
wards in  Tamil,  in  a  solid  but  exceedingly  ugly  old  Dutch  church ; 
the  English-speaking  congregation  consisting  chiefly  of  the  "  Burgher  " 
descendants  of  those  same  Dutch  colonists. 

In  the  evening  we  landed  on  a  small  island  clothed  with  dense 
jungle  and  masses  of  exquisite  blue  blossoms  of  the  clitoria.  We 
watched  with  much  interest  the  movements  of  a  sea-snake  putting  up 
its  head  to  breathe  ;  but  we  were  careful  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance, 
many  sea-snakes  being  venomous,  though  we  were  assured  that  all 
those  living  in  fresh  water  are  harmless. 

On  the  beach  natives  were  filling  sacks  with  a  gelatinous  seaweed 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  isinglass,  while  others  were  collecting 
off  the  rocks  and  trees  a  pale-grey  lichen  like  tattered  ribbons, 
called  orchilla,'  from  which  a  rich  blue  dye  is  obtained.     This  lichen 

1  RocttUa  Hfonlagnei. 
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has  long  been  imported  to  England  from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  and 
South  America,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that 
its  existence  in  Ceylon  has  been  known  :  once  recognised,  however, 
it  has  been  so  eagerly  collected  that,  being  a  slow-growing  plant,  it  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  and  the  annual  export  has  fallen 
from  1,200  cwt.  to  about  450  cwt. 

Here  and  there  on  the  shore  were  piles  of  bleached  corals,  such  as 
many  a  British  collector  would  prize  ;  but  which  here  were  only  wait- 
ing to  be  burnt,  and  so  converted  into  lime  for  chewing  with  betel 
and  areca  (that  most  obnoxious  habit  which  makes  the  whole  popula- 
tion seem  to  be  constantly  spitting  blood  !) 

Through  the  very  clear  shallow  water  we  could  see  many  ugly  fat 
slugs,  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  were  told  that  these  are  the  far- 
famed  bkhe  de  mer  ox  trepang  (holothurians\  so  greatly  prized  by  the 
Chinese  that  a  colony  of  Chinamen  have  settled  in  the  north  of  the 
Isle,  near  Jaffna,  on  purpose  to  superintend  the  fishing  for  these  slugs 
and  curing  them.  They  are  found  all  along  the  north-west  coast,  in 
water  from  one  foot  to  eight  fathoms  in  depth,  and  are  systematically 
captured  by  native  divers.  They  are  partially  cooked  in  iron  pans 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  finally  smoked 
over  a  fire  of  greenwood. 

la  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  cook  they  make  excellent  and  most 
nutritious  gelatinous  soup  ;  but  they  require  careful  preparation  and 
very  slow  boiling,  and  they  are  not  appreciated  in  Ceylon  any  more  than 
another  delicately  gelatinous  dainty,  dear  to  the  gourmet  of  China — 
namely,  edible  birds'  nests,  which  are  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  darkest  recesses  of  large  gloomy  caves  in  the  Central  and 
Southern  Provinces  of  Ceylon,  both  on  the  sea-coast  and  far  inland, 
chiefly  in  the  latter,  in  the  Morowa  Korle,  whence  they  are  collected 
by  Chinamen,  who  have  purchased  from  Government  the  exclqsive 
right  to  this  harvest. 

The  swift,*  which  builds  these  curious  nests,  is  a  small  dark-grey 
bird.  The  proportion  of  isinglass  in  its  nest  is  considerably  less  than 
that  obtained  in  Java,  Borneo,  and  elsewhere,  so  that  although  the 
birds  are  numerous  in  Ceylon,  the  value  of  the  nests  as  an  article  of 
commerce  is  small,  not  exceeding  4,000  rupees  a  year. 

Short  as  was  our  stay  at  Kalpitiya,  many  kind  people — Tamil, 
Singhalese,  and  Burgher— brought  us  miscellaneous  gifts, — the  dear 
little  baby  mongoose  aforesaid,  both  land  and  water  turtles,  shells, 

1  Collocalia  francica. 
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corab,  fragrant  limes  strung  together  to  form  necklaces  of  honour, 
and  strangely  fascinating  blossoms  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  areca 
palm,  which  I  can  only  describe  as  somewhat  resembling  bunches  of 
the  richest  waxy  wheat,  vastly  magnified  and  carved  in  ivory.  These 
are  much  used  in  Singhalese  decoration,  though  involving  a  prodigal 
sacrifice  of  the  precious  nuts.  Less  wasteful,  but  also  less  graceful, 
were  the  plaited  palm-leaves  wherewith  our  boat-home  was  further 
honourably  adorned,  while  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  ingenious 
oddities  in  the  form  of  miniature  lanterns,  parrots,  birds  of  paradise, 
&c.,  all  fashioned  by  plaiting  strips  of  palm-leaf. 

Amongst  the  gifts  which  to  me  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  was 
a  basket  of  Cashew-nuts,'  an  excellent  kidney-shaped  nut,  which 
grows  in  the  most  eccentric  fashion  outside  of  a  yellow  pear-shaped 
fruit,  hanging  on  to  one  end  of  it.  The  fruit  itself  is  of  an  acrid 
astringent  flavour  ;  but  in  some  countries  a  strong  spirit  is  distilled 
from  the  fermented  juice.  Here,  however,  only  the  nuts  are  eaten. 
When  raw,  although  nice,  they  are  very  unwholesome,  and  the  shell 
contains  an  acrid  caustic  oil,  which  is  almost  poisonous,  and  stains 
one's  fingers,  so  they  are  always  roasted  ere  they  are  brought  to  table, 
and  are  excellent. 

What  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  living  creatures,  our  limited  space 
was  being  rapidly  filled  up. 

Next  morning  we  started  early  on  the  return  voyage  to  Puttalam, 
■  but  lost  the  morning  breeze  while  halting  at  the  Karative  Salt-pans, 
so  the  crew  had  a  long  day  of  hard  work  rowing  in  the  sun.  These 
salt-works,  with  those  at  Puttalam,  Chilaw,  and  other  points,  are  the 
special  industry  of  this  district ;  the  salt  being  obtained  from  the 
great  calm  lagoon,  whose  waters,  owing  to  ceaseless  evaporation  in 
the  burning  sun,  are  very  much  more  briny  than  those  of  the  ocean 
by  which  it  is  fed.  The  lagoon  is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  with 
a  breadth  of  from  four  to  eight  miles. 

As  salt  is  deposited  more  rapidly  by  still  water  than  by  that 
which  is  subject  to  tidal  movement,  a  large  part  of  the  lake  is  enclosed 
by  a  mud  embankment,  where  the  waters  are  held  captive  for  a 
given  period,  after  which  they  are  led  by  small  ditches  into  shallow 
enclosures  or  pans,  where  evaporation  goes  on  still  more  rapidly,  and 
the  brine  is  left  till  it  becomes  further  condensed.  This  saturated 
solution  is  then  again  transferred  to  another  series  of  shallow 
enclosures,  where  it  is  left  till  the  salt  is  precipitated   in  snowy 

'  A  naiarditiiK  oceideslali. 
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crystals,  forming  a  glittering  crust  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
thickness. 

Upwards  of  300,000  cwt.  is  sometimes  thus  obtained  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  the  course  of  a  season,  though  at  other  times  not 
one-third  of  this  amount  may  be  collected.  The  quantity  eventually 
stored  depends  greatly  on  the  sun,  for  the  harvest  is  as  precarious  as 
that  of  kelp  or  of  hay,  or  whatever  else  depends  on  fickle  weather  ; 
and  the  most  promising  deposits  vanish  literally  Mike  snow-drifts  in 
thaw,'  should  unseasonable  rains  chance  to  fall. 

This  work  (which  in  this  district  gives  employment  to  upwards  of 
a  thousand  persons)  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Moormen  working  under 
Government  supervision,  for  the  salt  trade,  here  as  in  Hindoostan,  is 
a  Government  monopoly,  and  one  which  forms  a  very  important  item 
in  the  revenue,  bringing  in  an  annual  average  of  upwards  of  800,000 
rupees  (/.  e,  about  ;^8o,ooo).  The  cost  of  manufacture  being  only 
about  threepence  per  cwt.,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  salt  contractors 
only  about  four  rupees  per  ton,  while  retail  dealers  pay  about  forty- 
seven  rupees  for  the  same  weight,  it  follows  that  Government  profits 
to  the  extent  of  about  900  per  cent. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  proved  that  whereas  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  salt  in  India  is  less  than  6  lb.  per  head,  that  in  Ceylon 
is  just  double,  averaging  12  lb.  per  head.  Whether  this  implies  a 
peculiarly  strong  craving  for  salt  in  these  islanders,  I  know  not ;  but 
its  importance  is  so  fully  recognised  that,  on  various  occasions,  both 
the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  contrived  to  bring  the  kings  of  Kandy 
(i,e,  of  the  mountain  province  in  the  heart  of  the  Isle)  to  terms  by 
blockading  every  route  by  which  salt  could  be  carried  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  mountains. 

The  price  of  the  article  of  course  varies  enormously  with  the 
distance  to  which  it  has  to  be  carried.  To  fish-curers  on  the  coast 
it  is  now  supplied  almost  gratis,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
this  as  an  island  industry,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  importing  large 
quantities  of  salt  fish  from  India.  In  the  towns  on  the  seaboard,  to 
which  salt  is  conveyed  by  boat,  the  addition  of  freight  is  not  very 
serious;  but  in  inland  districts,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  toil- 
some bullock-cart  and  coolie  transport,  the  price  is  enormously  in- 
creased ;  and  in  the  hill  districts,  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  transport 
is  so  great,  that  the  salt  which  at  the  salt-pans  sells  for  two  cents  per 
pound,  may  fetch  from  one  to  two  rupees  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
hoped  that  ere  long  a  branch  railway  may  greatly  facilitate  this  traffic. 
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Besides  these  salt-works  on  the  west  coast,  there  are  others  at 
Hambantotte  in  the  Southern  Province,  and  smaller  ones  on  the  north 
and  east  sea-const. 

Sunday  proved  anything  but  a  dayof  rest  for  the  Bishop,  who  had 
come  to  Puttalam  in  order  to  consecrate  the  new  church,  and  who  in 
the  course  of  the  day  held  all  possible  services  in  English  and 
in  Tamil,  beginning  with  a  baptism  in  the  early  morning  and 
ending  with  a  confirmation  in  the  evening.  Amongst  the  candidates 
were  several  very  smart  Tamil  ladies,  who  wore  short-sleeved 
jackets  of  bright  coloured  silk,  and  musiin  skirts  which  by  no 
means  veiled  their  bare  brown  feet  and  ankles.  According  to 
oriental  custom  their  large  muslin  veils  duly  concealed  their  faces 
till  the  moment  of  confirmation,  when  the  veils  were  thrown 
back. 

We  were  very  glad  to  end  the  evening  by  a  stroll  on  the  sea- 
beach,  watching  a  lovely  sunset ;  but  we  were  assured  that  this 
would  not  at  all  times  be  so  pleasant,  as  in  one  monsoon  shoals  of 
jelly-fish  are  washed  ashore,  and  lie  rotting  in  the  sun,  poisoning  the 
whole  atmosphere.  A  pleasanter  gift  of  the  sea  is  the  oyster  crop, 
which  here  is  said  to  be  excellent.  We  passed  through  the  fish- 
market,  and  saw  a  great  variety  of  fishes^some  odd,  some  beautiful ; 
but  all  these  we  saw  in  larger  numbers  a  few  days  later  at  Chilaw,  a 
very  pretty  village  lying  between  the  sea  and  a  river,  only  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  very  narrow  belt  of  sand.  The  coast  there  is 
infested  by  sharks,  and  monstrous  saw-fish,  fully  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
were  sometimes  captured. 

In  that  market  we  saw  young  sharks  of  three  distinct  species, 
saw-fish,  d(^-fish,  cuttle-fish,  and  many  more  ;  some  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet  with  sky-blue  spots,  some  scarlet  shaded  with  crimson, 
others  mauve  and  silvery  grey,  like  the  doves  of  the  sea.  There  was 
every  shade  of  colour,  in  every  conceivable  combination  and  variety 
of  marking,  with  odd  scales  and  fins.  In  the  fish  world,  as  elsewhere, 
the  gaudiest  are  by  no  means  the  best.  Those  most  in  favour  for 
the  table  are  the  seir,  soles,  mullet,  whiting,  mackerel,  dories,  and 
good  little  sardines. 

But  for  gorgeous  colouring  we  turn  to  the  family  of  parrot-fishes, 
of  lustrous  green,  gold,  purple,  or  crimson,  varied  by  bands  of  the 
richest  scarlet,  grey,  and  yellow,  the  whole  being  toned  by  cross 
stripes  of  velvety  black.  Then  there  are  great  fire-fish,  of  vivid  flame 
colour,  and  Red  Sea  perch,  of  dazzling  scarlet.     One  lovely  fish, 
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about  eighteen  inches  long,*  is  specially  sacred  to  Buddha,  being 
clothed  in  his  colours  of  lovely  gold  barred  with  rich  brown  sienna. 
The  red  pahaya  is  also  brilliant  red  tinted  with  gold.  It  grows  to 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  excellent  to  eat.  The  basket  parrot 
has  a  green  back,  fading  into  yellow,  with  yellow  fins ;  but  the  whole 
is  covered  with  straight  lines  and  cross  patches,  giving  the  exact  effect 
of  wicker-work. 

A  very  handsome  parrot-fish,^  about  two  feet  in  length,  has  a 
dove-grey  body  with  black  spots,  fins  brown,  with  rows  of  dainty 
little  black  spots  ;  the  ventral  fin  is  edged  with  delicate  green,  while 
that  on  the  back  is  edged  with  scarlet.  The  tail  is  scarlet  with  a 
white  edge  ;  the  eye  is  bright  gold,  set  in  a  golden  head  with  blue- 
green  stripes.  Altogether  one  almost  fancies  that  a  ray  of  prismatic 
light  must  rest  upon  it.  Then  there  is  the  worm  parrot,*  so  called 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  worm  which  bores  holes  in  palm- 
trees.  Its  body  is  of  a  dark  claret  colour,  crossed  by  ^s^  bars  of 
delicate  yellow,  while  each  separate  scale  is  edged  with  green. 
Bands  of  yellow,  edged  with  pale  blue,  meander  over  the  head. 

When  one  hears  of  a  *  squirrel  parrot,'  *  one  naturally  expects  to 
see  something  grey  or  brown  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It 
is  a  gorgeous  fish,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  of  beautifully 
shaded  green,  with  longitudinal  stripes  and  dots  of  crimson :  its 
head  is  likewise  green  and  crimson,  and  its  tail-fin  striped  scarlet 
and  gold  on  a  green  ground.  The  pumpkin  parrot,^  which  averages 
three  feet  in  length,  has  a  blue-green  back  and  bright  green  tail,  grey 
under  side,  and  yellow  head,  with  sienna  fins  ;  but  it  is  covered  all 
over  with  a  honeycomb  pattern  of  bright  yellow. 

A  very  lady- like-looking  member  of  this  family  is  the  Balistes, 
robed  in  delicate  silver  ;  its  eyes  are  bright  golden,  with  large  black 
pupil.  The  green  tulip  parrot®  is  also  a  dainty  little  fish,  only  about 
six  inches  in  length,  apparelled  in  lovely  shaded  green  ;  while  the 
cocoa-nut  sparrow  {Pol-KitchyaK)  is  a  small  creature,  with  head,  tail, 
fins,  and  crossbars  of  yellow  on  a  claret-coloured  ground. 

Perhaps  the  most  marvellously  variegated  of  all  these  creatures  is 
the  flower  parrot,^  which  chiefly  frequents  the  coral-reefs  off  the  south 
of  the  Isle.  Its  lustrous  robe  has  horizontal  bands  of  silver,  blue, 
crimson,  bright  green,  and  dark  green,  crossed  by  black  bands  and 
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patches  of  yellow.  The  fins  are  straw-coloured,  the  head  has  crimson 
and  bright  green  stripes  radiating  from  the  eye. 

Even  the  excellent  herring  of  Ceylon  '  displays  an  oriental  love  of 
colour,  for  its  silvery  body  is  striped  with  red,  and  some  of  its  fins  are 
yellow,  while  the  others  are  dark  sleel-grey.  B  ut  the  triumph  of  fish 
millinery  is  reserved  for  a  lovely,  very  rare  perch,  dressed  in  silvery 
grey,  with  tail,  fins,  and  crown  of  the  head  of  vivid  gold,  just  tipped 
with  velvety  black. 

Another  radiant  butterfly  of  the  deep  is  the  Malkolah,  which  is 
apparelled  in  green  satin  striped  with  scarlet,  its  fins  and  tail  being 
ako  scarlet. 

But  for  oddity  nothing  can  excel  the  various  members  of  the 
Chetodon  family  or  'Moon-fish,'  as  they  are  called  by  the  Singhalese, 
because  of  their  globular  form.  One  is  just  a  ball  of  bright  golden 
yellow,  with  glittering  yellow  eyes  and  enormous  brown  fins.  Another 
has-a  yellow  body  with  curved  lines  of  purple  ;  black -and -gold  tail 
and  fins,  and  a  black  band  on  the  face.  One  little  gem  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  is  silvery  grey,  shaded  with  Ijands  of  darker  grey, 
and  silvery  eyes.  Another  equally  tiny  is  of  bright  gold,  with  a  blue 
back  and  gold  dorsal  fin. 

There  are  also  crabs  innumerable,  including  some  which  are 
brilliantly  tinted.  They  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  largest 
edible  crabs  down  to  little  tiny  hermits,  which  scamper  about  the 
shore  in  thousands,  hiding  during  the  heat  of  the  day  under  the  cool 
shade  of  the  marine  convolvulus,  each  tenanting  some  empty  shell 
which  it  has  selected  from  the  multitude  which  strew  the  beach. 
But  I  must  nol  linger  too  long  over  the  wonders  of  the  fish-market 
and  of  the  sea-shore,  which  so  specially  attracted  us  at  Chilaw,  from 
being  so  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  banks  of  the  river  where  our 
boat  lay  anchored. 

Here  we  were  taken  to  see  some  fine  wood-carving  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  where  we  were  (old  the  Sunday  congregation 
averaged  900  persons  ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Ceylon,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fishers  and  many  of  the  coast  population  are  Roman 
Catholics — descendants  of  the  Portuguese  converts.  Chapels  are 
numerous,  all  built  by  the  people  themselves,  and  devout  con- 
gregations attend  Mass  daily  at  4  a.m.  The  fishers  give  their  priest 
a  tithe  of  their  daily  catch,  and  in  stormy  weather  will  never  put  to 
sea  till  he  has  sprinkled  the  boats  with  holy  water,  ffot  one  boat 
'  PookooretBai, 
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puts  to  sea  on  Sunday — a  deference  for  the  day  in  honourable 
contrast  with  the  enormous  amount  of  Sunday  labour  exacted  at  the 
ports  where  foreign  vessels  call,  and  where  the  toil  of  shipping  and 
unshipping  cargo  goes  on  without  intermission. 

Having  been  converted  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ceylon  have  ever  continued  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Goa,  whence  also  their  priests  have  been  chiefly 
supplied.  The  French  and  Italian  priests  and  vicars-apostolic  sent 
from  Rome  have  found  less  favour  with  the  people,  who  have  shown 
themselves  nowise  disposed  to  accept  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility, 
more  especially  since  the  Pope  decreed  that  in  September  1884  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  should  cease,  and  the  Goanese 
clergy  should  no  longer  be  competent  to  dispense  the  holy  sacraments, 
unless  they  would  subject  themselves  to  the  Pope's  representative — 
a  change  of  allegiance  to  which  they  very  seriously  objected. 

The  strife  born  of  those  disputes  has  been  most  unedifying. 
Thus  we  were  shown  an  island  near  Negombo  (Dhuwa  Isle)  to  which 
some  notion  of  special  sanctity  attaches,  and  there  the  different  orders 
have  had  serious  conflicts  as  to  which  should  say  Mass  first.  The 
year  before  our  visit,  thousands  had  assembled,  quite  prepared  for  a 
free  fight  in  support  of  their  respective  spiritual  leaders ;  but  the 
British  authorities  having  got  wind  of  their  intentions,  a  body  of 
police  took  possession  of  the  chapel,  and  ordered  which  should  take 
precedence.  Afterwards  the  others  held  their  service,  although  greatly 
incensed  at  the  preference  shown  to  their  rivals. 

I  heard  much  of  the  miracle-plays  performed  on  Good  Friday  in 
a  building  adjoining  the  chapel.  The  room  was  chemically  darkened, 
leaving  only  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  three  great  crucifixes.  All 
other  figures  were  real.  The  Blessed  Virgin  was  personated  by  a 
Singhalese  woman.  Afterwards  an  image  representing  the  dead  Christ 
was  carried  on  a  bier  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  were  lined 
with  thousands  of  kneeling  women,  all  dressed  in  black,  and  wailing 
aloud.  At  Chilaw,  on  Palm  Sunday,  processions  of  large  images  of 
our  Lord  riding  the  ass,  and  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  are  paraded  on 
wheels,  just  as  the  Hindoos  parade  their  gods.  At  Jaffna  the  pro- 
cessions might  well  be  mistaken  for  that  of  Jaggernaut's  cars,  and  no 
heathen  idol  could  be  more  repulsive  than  are  the  images  of  many  of 
the  Christian  saints  as  here  displayed. 

About  half-way  between  Puttalam  and  Kalpitiya  lies  a  village 
named  Talavillu,  which  has  attained  to  great  notoriety  through  certain 
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miraculous  cures  imputed  to  St.  Anna,  to  whom  a  sick  man  vowed 
to  give  all  his  goods  in  case  he  should  recover  from  dire  illness.  He 
did  recover,  and  his  little  property  proved  a  nest-egg  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  great  sum  of  similar  offerings.  So  a  large  church  speedily 
replaced  the  original  humble  shrine,  and  now  crowds  of  pilgrims  of 
all  feithsi  to  the  number  of  20,000,  assemble  there  for  a  great  annual 
fair  in  the  month  of  July.  Not  only  Roman  Catholics,  but  Hindoos 
and  Buddhists,  pay  their  vows  at  the  shrine  of  St,  Anna,  who  receives 
gifte  of  all  sorts.  We  were  told  that  a  waiter  in  one  of  the  hotels  had 
just  presented  her  with  a  magnificent  green  satin  dress  and  golden 
crown.  The  pilgrims  travel  from  afar  in  crowded  boats  and  heavily 
laden  carts,  and  are  a  cause  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  authorities, 
from  the  fear  of  their  causing  or  spreading  disease.' 

Ceylon  has  no  lack  of  modem  miracles,  so  called,  nor  of  faithful 
believers  therein.  Thus,  had  we  been  curious  in  such  matters,  we 
might  have  visited  a  church  five  miles  from  Negombo,  in  which  lay 
a  girl  whose  life  was  said  to  be  one  long  trance,  but  who  on  every 
Friday  imagined  that  she  endured  all  the  agonies  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  who  certainly  did  seem  to  be  enduring  indescribable  pain,  though 
heretics  failed  to  believe  that,  as  was  alleged,  drops  of  blood  truly 
trickled  from  her  hands  and  feet.  At  first  the  good  old  village  priest 
declared  himself  unable  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  strange  case  ; 
but,  after  a  visit  from  his  bishop,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  true  miracle, 
whereupon  thousands  flocked  to  see  her,  and  enriched  the  chapel  by 
their  offerings. 

Leaving  pleasant  Chilaw,  we  rowed  back,  in  glorious  moonlight 
(oh,  so  beautiful  as  seen  from  beneath  the  dark  over-arching  fronds 
of  tall  cocoa-palms  !)  to  the  lovely  Luna-Oya,  and  there  anchored, 
that  we  might  get  full  enjoyment  of  the  early  morning  light  on  its 
beautiful  foliage  and  tangled  creepers,  and  on  -the  wealth  of  reeds, 

>  Lellers  from  Pultalam,  on  July  19,  1889,  tell  of  (he  town  being  invaded  by  the 
usual  groups  of  pilgrims,  mendicants,  devotees,  soothsayers,  musicians,  8:c. — men 
and  women  of  all  classes,  and  of  all  the  different  races  which  people  the  Isle,  crowd- 
ing to  worship  at  the  shrine  of.  St,  Anna,  irrespective  of  their  various  creeds,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  of  feny-boats  plying  between  Puttalam  and  Ettalal. 

But  by  July  26  cholera  had  broken  out,  and  three  deaths  having  occurred,  the 
festival  was  .itopped  by  order  of  the  Government  officers,  pilgrims  being  forbidden  to 
enter  Pultalam,  and  recommended  to  return  to  their  homes.  A  hospital  was  estab- 
lished at  St.  Anna's,  and  shelters  for  wayfarers  stricken  with  illness  were  organised 
along  the  loule,  in  charge  of  properly  qualified  attendants.  A  medical  oHicer  was 
also  stationed  at  Kalpitiya.  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  the  various  bands  of  lulgtims 
safelj  started  on  their  homeward  way. 
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acanthus,  and  innumerable  water-plants  on  its  sedgy  shores.  The 
men  camped  on  shore,  rigging  up  the  brown  sail  as  their  tent,  and 
kindling  a  bright  fire  beneath  the  trees. 

Again,  with  the  dawn,  we  rejoiced  in  all  the  voices  of  the  wakening 
jungle  life — monkeys  and  jolly  old  wanderoos,  parrots,  kingfishers, 
barbets,  jungle-fowl, — notes  of  all  sorts,  harsh  and  liquid,  the  most 
attractive  being  those  of  a  cheery  black  and  white  bird,  which 
Europeans  call  a  robin,  because  it  has  something  of  the  friendly 
demeanour  to  human  beings  which  endears  our  own  little  redbreast. 

All  day  long  we  sailed  or  rowed,  and  at  sunset  neared  the  village 
of  Maravilla ;  but  catching  sight  of  a  crowd  of  natives  preparing 
decorations  in  honour  of  the  Bishop's  visit,  we  pretended  not  to 
have  arrived,  and,  turning  back,  anchored  for  the  night  near  a 
grand  old  banyan  tree,  amid  whose  dark  foliage  flashed  fire-flies 
innumerable. 

Immediately  after  early  coffee,  M.  de  Soyza,  the  fine  old  village 
moodltar,  came  to  fetch  us,  and  showed  us  over  his  splendidly  kept 
cocoa-palm  estate,  watered  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-engine,  an  outlay 
well  repaid  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees,  young  ones  about 
eleven  years  of  age  having  fronds  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
in  length.  On  an  average,  each  full-grown  tree  yields  twenty  nuts 
six  times  a  year. 

These  fine  fronds,  torn  into  shreds  and  plaited,  figured  largely  in 
the  decorations  at  the  landing-place,  and  at  church,  mingling  with 
the  large  fan-shaped  leaves  and  rich  glossy-brown  fruit  of  the  palmyra- 
palm,  the  scarlet  screw-pine,  and  curiously  woven  pendent  birds'  nests, 
the  general  effect  being  very  light  and  pretty. 

The  congregation  here  being  all  Singhalese,  the  Bishop  of  course 
conducted  the  service  in  that  language  (to  me  as  incomprehensible 
as  Tamil).  The  interest  centred  in  the  baptism  of  two  adults,  con- 
verts from  Buddhism. 

In  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  voyage,  sailing  down  stream 
between  beautifully  wooded  banks,  where  we  saw  several  great 
ungainly  kabragoyas,  and  numerous  small  lovely  lizards.  We 
attempted  to  capture  a  bright  green  tree-snake,  about  four  feet  long, 
which  was  twined  round  a  branch,  with  a  crested  bird  dead  in  its 
mouth  ;  but  at  our  approach  it  dropped  into  the  water  and  swam  to 
shore.  Though  not  venomous,  it  is  dreaded  by  the  islanders,  because 
of  its  habit  of  darting  at  the  eyes  of  man  or  bird. 

A  sunset,  in  which  every  gorgeous  colour  blended,  was  succeeded 
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by  an  after -glow  still  more  exquisite  ;  and  ere  its  brilliancy  had  faded 
the  moon  shone  gloriously,  its  light  blending  with  that  of  the  sheet- 
lightning,  while  the  glaring  torches  of  men  fishing  cast  long  fiery 
reflections,  and  showers  of  sparks,  as  the  fishers  passed  in  and  out 
beneath  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  dark  trees. 

We  anchored  for  the  night  where  the  placid  waters  of  the  Ging- 
Oya  mingle  with  those  of  the  Maha-Oya,  and  together  flow  silently 
into  the  ocean,  the  point  of  union  being  marked  only  by  the  upheaval 
every  other  minute  of  the  majestic  green  wave  which  curls  and  breaks 
in  dazzlii^  surf  and  with  thunderous  roar^a  vision  of  lovely  peace, 
blended  with  resistless  force. 

Sailing  in  the  eaxly  dawn,  we  passed  from  the  calm  river  to  a  Still 
calmer  canal,  and  thence  into  the  Lake  Negombo,  where  we  again 
anchored  beside  the  picturesque  native  town  and  fishing  village,  with 
all  its  variety  of  boats,  most  fascinating  to  a  sketcher.  A  hearty  wel- 
come awaited  us  in  a  pleasant  bungalow  between  the  sea  and  the  lake, 
and  close  to  an  old  fort — commenced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  Dutch — close  also  to  a  magnificent  banyan  tree  with 
innumerable  stems,  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  Beneath  its 
shadow  sat  groups  of  Singhalese  men  and  women,  waiting  their 
summons  on  business  to  the  court-house,  within  the  old  fort. 

Truth  to  tell,  banyan  trees,  beautiful  as  they  always  must  be,  do 
not  very  commonly  attain  to  the  gigantic  size  of  our  Indian  visions. 
We  have  all  been  from  our  cradles  imbued  with  descriptions  of  the 
sacred  fig,  which  spreads  her  arms, 

'  Blanching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  giound 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mothei-tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between  ' — 

that  mystic  grove  where  Milton  tells  how  the  parents  of  our  race  found 
refuge ;  and  so  many  travellers  have  brought  home  measurements  of 
the  amazing  extent  of  ground  covered  by  the  multitudinous  oifspring 
of  one  parent  stem,  that  stay-at-home  folk  suppose  such  trees  are  to 
be  met  with  at  every  turn. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  in 

the  course  of  very  extensive  travels  I  can  only  recollect  one  tree  in 

Nananu,  a  small  island  off  Viti  Levu  (i.e.  Great  Fiji '),  and  two  or 

three  in  India,  to  compare  with  this  one  at  Negombo.     Sad  to  say, 

1  'Ai  Home  in  Fiji,'    By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cuimning.     Published  by  William  Black- 
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in  the  districts  of  Ceylon  where  the  forest  has  been  ruthlessly  cleared 
to  make  way  for  coffee,  I  was  shown  the  sites  whence  trees,  which, 
must  have  been  well  nigh  as  grand  as  this,  had  been  felled  and  burnt, 
and  in  place  of  their  stately  beauty  and  delicious  shade,  'I  saw  only 
dull  little  bushes  beneath  a  scorching  sun. 

Gf  existing  trees,  perhaps  the  most  accessible  specimen  for  the 
easy-going  tourist  is  that  at  Dumdum,  near  Calcutta  ;  but  for  majestic 
grandeur  probably  none  can  compare  with  the  famous  banyan  on  an 
island  in  the  Nerbudda  river  about  ten  miles  from  Baroda,  which 
numbers  three  hundred  and  fifty  great  stems  and  three  thousand 
lesser  ones.  Apparently  a  good  many  more  have  been  washed  away 
by  floods,  but  even  now  this  vast  colony  covers  an  area  two  thousand 
feet  in  circumference,  while  the  overhanging  branches  extend  over  a 
far  wider  space,  and  are  continually  putting  forth  fresh  perpendicular 
shoots  and  masses  of  brown  fibre,  ready  still  further  to  enlarge  their 
border.  Of  course  the  Hindoos  (who  reverence  all  large  trees  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  god,  and  to  whom  every  leaf  of  the  sacred  fig  is 
precious)  assemble  here  in  vast  concourse,  and  at  certain  great 
festivals  as  many  as  seven  thousand  human  beings  sometimes  find 
shelter  under  its  broad  shadow,  besides  troops  of  monkeys  and  flocks 
of  great  bats,  parrots,  pigeons,  and  pea-fowl,  which  find  a  safe  home 
in  its  sacred  branches. 

Such  trees  as  these  are,  however,  quite  exceptional.  Even  in 
India  an  average  family  group  rarely  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  main 
trunks,  and  more  slender  pillars  at  intervals  ;  with  a  beard-like  net- 
work of  pendent  offshoots  stretching  earthward  to  meet  the  great 
masses  of  bare  roots,  all  twisted  and  interlaced,  which  seem  like  some 
mighty  race  of  serpents  writhing  in  endless  contortions. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  are  three  distinct  families 
of  the  great  clan  fig-tree.  These  huge  banyans  are  the  Ficus  indica 
(and  it  was  beneath  the  shadow  of  one  of  these  that  the  Hindoo  god 
Vishnu  was  born).  The  still  more  sacred  Peepul  (as  it  is  called  in 
India),  or  Bo  (which  is  the  contraction  for  Bodinwahanse,  as  the  tree 
is  called  in  Ceylon),  is  the  Ficus  religiosa,  and  it  was  beneath  its 
cool  shade  that  Gautama  sat  absorbed  in  meditation  till  he  attained 
his  Buddha-hood,  or  state  of  perfect  wisdom  ;  consequently,  wherever 
Buddhism  has  reigned,  even  where,  as  throughout  India,  it  has  been 
superseded  by  Brahmanism,  this  tree  is  held  in  deepest  reverence.^ 

1  For  singularly  practical  proof  of  this,  in  business  matters,  see  '  In  the  Himalayas 
and  on  Indian  Plains,'  p.  80.  By  C.  F.  Grordon  Gumming.  Published  by  Chatto  & 
Windus. 
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The  third  great  member  of  clan  fig  is  the  Ficus  elastica,  or 
indiarubber  tree,  of  which  it  would  be  diiBcult  to  find  nobler 
representatives  than  the  magnificent  avenue  outside  the  Botanical 
Gardens  afPeradeniya,  near  Kandy.  Its  large  leathery  leaf  Is  familiar 
to  most  folk  as  a  hothouse  shrub,  and  it  bears  a  small  bright  crimson 
seed.  The  sacred  Bo  tree  bears  a  small  scarlet  fruit  like  a  tiny  fig, 
and  its  curiously  thin  heart-shaped  leaf  ends  in  a  long  point,  which 
serves  as  a  conduit  for  trickling  rain-drops,  which,  after  a  shower, 
hang  glittering  in  the  sunlight  Like  those  of  the  aspen,  the  leaves  of 
this  'tree  of  wisdom  '  are  for  ever  quivering  with  every  breath  of  air. 

Long  before  sunrise  we  found  our  way  to  the  palm-fringed  shore, 
to  enjoy  the  rare  luxury  of  a  delicious  bath  in  the  warm  sea — rare, 
because  there  are  so  few  places  on  these  shores  where  we  could  feel 
safe  from  sharks  ;  but  here  the  water  lies  so  clear  above  the  firm 
yellow  sand,  that  sharks  seem  afraid  to  approach,  so  our  enjoyment 
of  the  perfect  morning  was  unalloyed. 

But  the  subsequent  delight  of  lying  idly  at  rest  in  the  verandah 
during  the  noonday  heat  was  tempered  by  alarming  stories  of  the 
terrible  results  of  such  indulgence  should  the  breeze  happen  to  be 
blowing  from  the  north-west,  in  which  case  it  is  known  as  the  '  Along- 
shore '  or  '  Land  '  wind,  which,  blowing  over  feverish  Indian  jungles, 
arrives  here  hot  and  dry,  and  shrivels  up  "whatever  it  touches.  Half  an 
hour  of  this  delicious  but  treacherous  breeze  blowing  on  a  sleeper,  or 
even  on  a  person  lying  at  rest,  often  proves  worse  than  a  sunstroke, 
and  is  quite  as  permanent  in  its  effects.  Animals  suffer  from  it  as 
severely  as  human  beings,  horses  and  deer  being  often  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  or  even  blind  from  this  cause.  Its  effect  on  vegetation 
is  also  most  hurtful,  and  even  furniture  shrinks  and  splits  under 
its  baneful  influence. 

On  Sunday  the  Bishop  held  morning  and  evening  service  in  the 
old  Dutch  fort,  the  congregation  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Burgher 
descendants  of  those  early  colonists,  with  a  sprinkling  of  more 
picturesque  Singhalese  with  their  combs  and  comboys.  The  services 
were  hearty,  the  singing  good,  and  the  great  fronds  of  the  tall  palms  . 
quivered  in  the  cool  light  breeze  as  we  looked  down  on  the  bright 
blue  sea — a  peaceful,  pleasant  scene 

The  old  fort  suggests  strange  visions  of  trading  under  difficulties, 
inasmuch  as  the  main  purpose  of  its  existence,  and  of  its  strong 
garrison,  was  for  the  protection  of  the  cinnamon  trade,  and  to  supply 
military  escorts  for  each  of  the  large  bodies  of  the  native  cinnamon 
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peelers,  who  were  sent  into  the  jungles  all  around  Negombo  to  collect 
the  spice  so  dear  to  our  grandmothers,  and  so  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chocolate  and  church  incense.  Little  did  those  gentle 
dames  and  peaceful  worshippers  dream  of  the  risks  run  by  the  very 
poor,  almost  naked,  Singhalese  cinnamon  collectors — of  attack  not 
only  by  divers  wild  beasts,  but  also  by  warlike  Kandyan  troops,  and 
of  the  toil  and  danger  incurred  in  their  service. 

About  the  year  1770,  a  large  extent  of  the  jungle  near  Negombo 
was  taken  into  cultivation  for  the  growth  of  cinnamon  only,  when,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  such  stringent  laws  were  enacted  to  secure 
the  Government  monopoly  of  the  precious  spice,  that  flogging  was  the 
penalty  for  any  injury  to  a  shrub,  while  death  awaited  the  wretch  who 
destroyed  a  tree  in  the  Government  plantations,  or  even  helped  him- 
self to  a  little  bark. 

One  of  the  objects  of  interest  near  Negombo  is  a  cocoanut-palm 
with  several  heads,  a  growth  so  rare  that  we  were  taken  up  the  lake  to 
see  it ;  but  found  it  as  hideous  as  are  most  other  deformities.  The 
stem  rises  singly  to  the  usual  height ;  but  where  the  crown  of  fruit  and 
fronds  ought  to  be,  it  divides  into  nine  white  stems,  each  bearing  a 
misshappen  bunch  of  leaves  only.  I  heard  of  another  deformed  palm 
near  Belligama  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle.  That  one  has  a  triple 
crown.  I  have  also  seen  a  hydra-headed  palm  on  one  of  the  Fijian  Isles, 
where  it  was  equally  prized  by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  singularity. 

I  found  a  more  attractive  object  for  pencil  and  brush  in  the 
majestic  banyan  tree,  which  claimed  all  my  available  time  at  charm- 
ing Negombo,  to  which  we  bade  adieu  with  infinite  regret,  my 
companions  returning  to  Colombo  by  land,  while  I  preferred  return- 
ing by  water,  and  sailing  dow-n  the  lake  in  clear  moonlight.  It  was 
an  evening  much  to  be  remembered,  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
phosphorescence  of  the  water,  the  brilliancy  of  forked  and  sheet 
lightning,  and  the  utter  stillness,  broken  only  by  the  deep  growling 
of  distant  thunder.  There  was  also  something  of  novelty  in  finding 
myself  alone  with  a  crew  of  Singhalese,  of  whose  language  I  scarcely 
knew  six  words  ! 

We  anchored  at  Tarracoolie,  a  very  pretty  spot  with  rich  foliage 
and  deep  reflections,  of  which  I  secured  an  early  sketch,  then  once 
more  sailed  by  lovely  river  and  canal ;  and  ere  the  sun  set,  the  Castle 
Jermyn  was  safe  back  at  her  old  mooring,  and  all  her  passengers 
(bipeds  and  quadrupeds)  were  in  comfortable  quarters  at  St.  Thomas's 
College,  under  the  Bishop's  hospitable  roof. 
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To  the  hills— Rice-fields— The  ra 
—JaOt-Papaw— Kapok— Roa 
Rambodda.  Pass— I^kgolla. 

Soon  after  our  retum  we  spent  an  interesting  forenoon  at  Cotta,  about 
six  miles  from  Colombo,  a  very  pretty  place,  where  the  river  broadens 
so  as  to  form  a  clear  calm  lake,  embosomed  in  groves  of  cocoa-palms. 
Cotta  has  the  double  interest  of  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Singhalese  kings  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  first  came  to  bring 
misery,  discord,  and  war,  and  the  modem  and  most  peaceful  interest 
of  having  been  a  very  important  station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  almost  ever  since  it  first  commenced  work  in  Ceylon  in  1818. 
A  printing-press  was  then  established  here,  which  has  been  to  the 
Singhalese  all  that  the  American  press  at  Jaffna  has  been  to  the 
Tamils.     (See  concluding  chapter,) 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  work  here  is  the  Training  Institu- 
tion for  Native  Students  of  Divinity  and  Schoolmasters.  The  fcict 
that  (although  selected  from  the  most  promising  pupils  in  all  parts  of 
the  Isle)  these  at  present  only  number  respectively  five  and  four, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  difficulty  of  filling  these  important  posts. 

Another  very  important  feature  is  the  boarding-school,  open  to 
any  Singhalese  girl  of  good  character,  irrespective  of  caste  or  religion. 
It  has  been  open  about  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  about 
250  giris  have  been  trained,  some  remaining  for  ten  years.  A 
considerable  number  become  Christians  and  teachers  in  the  schools, 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  school  for  boys,  which  has  an 
average  attendance  of  ninety,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  Buddhists,  all  of 
whom,  however,  voluntarily  attend  the  Scripture  classes. 

Troops  of  pretty,  happy-looking  children,  boys  and  girls,  from 
the  various  schools  had  assembled  to  greet  the  Bishop  ;  and  in  the 
crowded  church  were  no  less  than  fifty-three  candidates  for  continna- 
tion,  all  Singhalese  and  Burghers. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  started  for  the  hills,  travelling 
by  the  beautiful  railway,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  lines 
of  rail  I  know  of.  Part  of  it  reminded  me  of  that  through  the 
Bombay  Ghauts.  But,  ere  reaching  the  mountain  district,  we 
traversed  a  wide  expanse  of  swampy  paddy-fields,  most  refreshing  to 
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the  eyes,  the  intensely  vivid  green  of  the  young  rice-crops  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  our  own  wheat-fields. 

It  is  a  cultivation  involving  much  toil,  and  singularly  unpleasant 
to  those  engaged  in  it,  as  from  first  to  last  it  is  all  in  mud.  To  begin 
with  that  on  level  ground,  each  tiny  field  must  be  scooped  out  so  as 
to  form  a  small  lakelet  several  feet  deep,  the  mud  thus  obtained  form- 
ing an  embankment  which  retains  the  water,  so  that  the  rice  may 
never  be  dry  till  it  is  fully  ripe.  These  embankments  form  the  foot- 
paths by  which  the  people  travel  from  field  to  field. 

On  hillsides  the  toil  is  of  a  different  sort.  There  it  consists  in 
building  up  terraces,  tier  above  tier,  for  many  hundred  feet,  so  as  to 
produce  a  succession  of  tiny  lakes,  curving  with  the  formation  of  the 
ground,  each  supported  in  front  by  a  'solid  embankment,  which  in 
some  cases  is  five  or  six  feet  in  depth.  These  are  constructed  with 
least  trouble  in  glens  and  valleys  where  the  ground  forms  an  angle, 
and  where  a  stream  flows  naturally ;  but  I  have  seen  steep  hillsides 
so  terraced  as  to  present  a  most  singular  effect  of  small  lakes,  fed  by 
rivulets  carefully  led  to  the  summit  from  some  distant  source. 

By  this  contrivance  all  available  water  is  distributedr  and  stored 
during  the  dry  season,  and  when  the  rains  come,  the  superfluous 
water  flows  from  one  tier  of  tank-like  terraces  to  the  next  without 
washing  away  the  soil.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  patient  industry  of  the 
husbandmen,  almost  precipitous  hillsides  are  green  with  waving  rice- 
crops.  At  all  times  the  contrivances  for  irrigation  are  suggestive  of 
infinite  pains,  small  water-courses  being  led  by  aqueducts  of  mud 
and  stone  or  bamboo  to  carry  tiny  rivers  of  life  through  miles  of 
jungle,  from  the  cool  hills  to  the  parched  plains  below.  The 
cultivation  of  the  steep  hillsides  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  narrow  fields  are  ploughed  with  the  same  ante- 
diluvian hand-implements. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plains  is  less  toilsome.  When  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  saturated,  the  water  is  turned  off,  and  the  soil 
is  stirred  to  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  by  a  very  primitive 
plough  drawn  by  two  buffaloes.  Then  the  water  is  turned  on  again, 
and  on  the  flat  ground  herds  of  buffaloes  are  allowed  to  wade  at  will  and 
wallow  in  the  mud,  till  it  becomes  so  fluid  as  to  sink  to  a  perfect  level. 
The  buffaloes  thus  incrusted  with  mud  are  truly  disgusting-looking 
objects,  and  present  a  most  curious  contrast  to  the  long-legged,  pure 
white  paddy-birds  which  stalk  after  them  as  inseparable  companions. 

The  rice  (which  has  been  previously  well  soaked)  is  now  scattered 
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on  the  level  surface — most  literally  casting  bread  upon  the  waters,  to 

be  found  after  many  days.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  black  mud  is 
carpeted  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  with  the  loveliest  green.  The 
water  is  run  off  and  on  alternately  till  just  before  the  grain  is  ripe, 
when  the  ground  is  allowed  to  dry,  preparatory  to  harvest. 

Where  water  does  not  fail,  these  fields  yield  two  crops  annually 
—the  tnaha,  or  great  crop,  sown  in  spring  and  reaped  in  early 
autumn  ;  the  second,  called  yalla^  sown  about  July  and  reaped  in 
December.  Hence,  about  the  month  of  September,  there  may  be 
harvesting  of  ripe  grain  and  treading-out  of  corn  by  unmuzzled  oxen 
or  buffaloes  in  some  fields,  while  others  are  being  ploughed  by 
buffaloes  or  just  appearing  in  sheets  of  fresh  young  green.  The  exact 
dates  are  regulated  by  the  somewhat  uncertain  coming  of  the  mon- 
soons (in  Biblical  language,  '  the  former  and  latter  rains '),  due  in  the 
southern  provinces  in  May  and  November, 

Simple  and  idyllic  as  this  primitive  farming  seems  to  the  casual 
observer,  these  verdant  fields  are  sometimes  the  occasion  of  wearisome 
lawsuits  ;  for,  as  according  to  Singhalese  custom  all  property  is 
equally  divided  among  a  man's  heirs,  and  then  again  subdivided,  it 
follows  that  a  score  of  owners  may  share  in  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
paddy-field,  and  in  the  division  of  its  crop. 

Other  fields  are  the  common  property  of  a  whole  village,  and  the 
produce  has  to  be  divided  in  certain  proportions  among  the  villagers, 
from  the  owner  of  the  buffaloes  employed  to  plough  and  trample  the 
land,  down  to  the  dhoby  who  does  the  village  washing.  I  may  add 
that  the  word  '  paddy '  means  unhusked  rice,  of  which  two  bushels 
yield  one  of  cleaned  rice. 

Leaving  the  level  plain,  we  gradually  ascended — upward,  still 
upward,  all  the  way,  wending  round  sharp  curves  and  by  many 
zigzags,  so  that  we  could  sometimes  see  both  the  last  carriage  of  the 
train  and  the  engines  !  The  carriages  are  provided  with  broad  white 
roofs  and  Venetian  shutters  as  some  protection  against  the  sun.  The 
engines  are  all  of  the  most  powerful  construction,  as  well  they  may 
be,  seeing  that  for  upwards  of  twelve  miles,  while  rounding  the  flank 
of  Alitalia,  a  grand  craggy  mountain,  the  uniform  gradient  is  i  in  45. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  summit  of  Kadugannawa  Pa.ss,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Colombo,  we  had  ascended  1,700  feet.  In  front  of 
each  engine  is  a  '  cow-catcher,'  intended  to  sweep  off  any  inquisitive 
animals  which  may  rashly  wander  on  to  the  line.  Unfortunately  even 
this  is  not  always  effectual,  and  the  carelessness  of  owners  of  cattle 
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in  allowing  their  animals  to  stray  upon  the  railway  is  incredible. 
The  railway  report  for  1890  shows  that  129  bullocks  and  cows  were 
run  over  by  trains  during  the  year,  besides  occasional  buffaloes. 
Last  May  a  herd  of  these  were  run  into  near  Polgahawela  station, 
and  though  some  were  swept  aside,  one  was  run  over,  causing  the 
wheels  to  run  off  the  rails.  Fortunately  the  train  was  stopped  ere 
grave  damage  was  done. 

It  is  a  single  broad-gauge  line,  and  in  truth,  when  we  see  what 
frightful  engineering  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  its  construction, 
the  succession  of  tunnels  (one  of  which,  through  Moragalla,  is  365 
feet  in  length),  and  the  skirting  of  precipitous  crags,  we  can  under- 
stand something  of  the  causes  which  limited  its  width. 

Worse  even  than  the  stubborn  rocks  of  the  mountains  in  the 
central  province  was  the  awful  malaria,  which  in  those  days  was  so 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  low-lying  inland  districts,  that  it  was  almost 
certain  death  to  sleep  in  them.  The  coolies  who  worked  on  the  line 
died  by  hundreds ;  and  in  the  tract  lying  between  Mirigama  and 
the  Dekanda  valley,  so  many  perished  that  at  last  there  literally 
was  not  found  room  for  their  burial  within  easy  distance  of  the  line. 
As  the  only  possibility  of  keeping  them  alive,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  take  them  all  back  to  Colombo  every  night,  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  miles.  Of  the  Europeans  in  charge  of  the  works,  one  after 
another  succumbed,  and  had  to  be  shipped  off  from  Ceylon  with 
health  shattered  by  the  deadly  fever.  ^ 

Now,  doubtless  owing  to  improved  drainings,  and  to  the  whole- 
sale cleaning  of  the  jungle  to  make  room  for  divers  forms  of 
cultivation,  the  pestilential  malaria  is  a  story  of  the  past ;  and  of 
the  dense  impenetrable  forest  which  fifty  years  ago  clothed  the  steep 
Kadugannawa  Pass  only  a  few  trees  remain,  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  suggest  to  the  luxurious  traveller  what  pains  and  perils 
were  endured,  and  how  many  lives  were  sacrificed,  ere  this  splendid 
line  was  opened  even  thus  far.     Indeed,  on  one's  first  journey,  there 

1  Possibly  some  of  the  many  victims  of  jungle  fever  in  other  lands  may  be  disposed 
to  try  the  simple  remedy  described  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Ceylon  Observer, 
The  writer  states  that  his  stalwart  brother  had,  from  repeated  attacks  of  Indian  jungle 
fever,  dwindled  to  a  mere  skeleton,  when  a  fakir  came  to  his  tent  and  offered  to 
permanently  cure  him. 

His  materia  medica  were  of  the  simplest,  consisting  only  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron  and 
a  bottle  of  sugar-cane  vinegar.  The  former  was  made  red-hot,  and  the  vinegar  was 
poured  over  it,  the  patient  inhaling  the  fumes.  This  operation  was  repeated  only  a 
second  time,  and  from  that  day  forward,  in  the  thirteen  years  up  to  date  of  the  letter, 
the  sufferer  never  had  a  return  of  fever,  and  quite  recovered  his  health. 
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is  no  time  for  any  impressions  save  those  of  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  rapidly  changing  panorama  of  most  beautiful  scenery. 

Even  when  gliding  along  the  face  of  sheer  crags,  looking  down 
on  the  valley  a  thousand  feet  below,  one  scarcely  realises  the  situation. 
For  myself,  frequently  passing  and  repassing  up  and  down  this  line, 
and  living  for  happy  weeks  in  its  neighbourhood,  always  pencil  in 
hand,  I  learnt  to  realise  something  of  what  must  have  been  the 
dangers  involved  in  constructing  such  portions  as  'The  Bear's 
Mouth,' '  Sensation  Rock,'  and  the  half-tunnel  gallery  along  the  face 
of  the  Meeangalla  precipice. 

And  yet  all  these  are  said  to  be  plain  sailing  as  compared  with 
the  difficulties  which  are  now  being  successfully  overcome  by  the 
engineers  of  the  extension  to  Haputale,  which  is  opening  up  much  of 
the  grandest  scenery  in  the  isle  ;  so  that  almost  ere  these  pages  are 
published,  the  most  easy-going  tourist  will  be  able,  without  the  smallest 
exertion,  to  see  whole  districts  which  hitherto  have  been  inaccessible 
even  to  old  residents.  And  not  in  this  direction  only,  but  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  the  necessity  of  railway  extension  is  being 
recognised  ;  and  in  a  very  few  years,  so  far  as  any  difficulty  is  con- 
cerned, travelling  to  any  comer  of  Ceylon  will  be  as  matter-of-fact  as 
a  journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 

The  railway  system  in  Ceylon  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  urged  by  those  who  plead  for  extension,  that  opening 
up  the  country  wUl  certainly  lead  to  great  increase  of  traffic  and 
consequent  revenue.  With  the  exception  of  that  between  Kandy 
and  Matala,  the  lines  hitherto  constructed  are  said  to  be  about  the 
best  paying  in  the  world.  As  to  the  stations,  so  much  care  is  be- 
stowed on  their  gardens  that  each  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  embowered  in 
luxuriant  climbing  plants,  and  all  manner  of  fragrant  and  brilliant 
flowers.  All  names  are  written  up  in  English,  Tamil,  and  Singhalese, 
in  their  respective  characters,  so  that  all  travellers  may  read,  every 
man  in  his  own  tongue,  unperplexed  by  the  hateful  advertisements 
which  disfigure  our  British  stations. 

At  each,  pretty  Singhalese  children  offer  for  sale  baskets  of 
tempting  fruit,  and  cool  refreshing  young  cocoa-nuts  which  they  cut 
open,  and  hand  all  ready  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  Fortunately  for 
sight-seers,  the  rate  of  travel  is  not  excessive,  twenty-eight  miles  an 
hour  being  the  utmost  speed  on  the  very  best  bit  of  level,  while  on 
the  steep  incline  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  the  regulation  limit,  and  at 
one  point  rather  less. 
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There  is  so  much  to  see  on  either  side,  that  eyes  and  mind  must 
be  constantly  on  duty,  whetfier  looking  right  up  to  the  mountains 
overhead,  or  down  to  the  grand  valley  outspread  far,  far  below,  all 
clothed  with  richest  vegetation,  every  variety  of  palm  mingling  with 
endless  varieties  of  hardwood,  while  the  little  terraced  rice-fields  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  those  on  the  flat  expanse  below,  either 
present  sheets  of  the  most  dazzling  green  or  seem  like  a  mosaic  of 
innumerable  tiny  lakes.  And  on  every  side  of  this  great  valley  rise 
hills  of  every  variety  of  form— a  billowy  sea  of  mountain-ranges,  all 
glorified  by  ever-changing  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  veiling  mist 
or  sweeping  storm,  followed  by  that  *  clear  shining  after  rain,'  which 
daily  reveals  new  beauties  in  mountain  regions. 

To  me  that  scene  recalls  endless  pleasant  memories  of  happy  days 
and  weeks  spent  in  exploring  many  a  lovely  corner  in  that  vast 
panorama — memories  of  the  cordial  hospitality  which  gave  me  wel- 
come to  nest-like  homes  on  many  a  hill  and  valley,  and  of  one  in 
particular,  to  which  I  was  welcomed  again  and  again,  perched  at  the 
base  of  the  mighty  crag  which  crowns  AUagalla  Peak — which  is  a 
beautiful  isolated  mountain,  3,394  feet  in  height — from  the  summit  of 
which,  it  is  said,  the  Kandyan  monarchs  were  wont  to  precipitate 
persons  accused  of  high  treason. 

That  home  was  in  a  sheltered  nook  embosomed  in  fruit-trees,  and 
overlooking  such  a  magnificent  view  as  we  may  sometimes  obtain  for 
a  few  moments  by  climbing  some  mighty  Alp,  but  which  few  homes 
can  claim  as  their  perpetual  outlook. 

Thence  far  below  us,  and  yet  far  above  the  valley,  we  could 
discern  two  narrow  lines,  and  we  knew  that  the  lower  one  was  the 
cart-road  and  the  upper  one  the  railroad,  and  suddenly  a  double  puff  of 
steam  would  rise,  and  there,  darting  from  a  tunnel,  was  a  long  train 
with  an  engine  at  either  end,  labouring  on  its  tortuous  up-hill  course, 
winding  round  the  steep  hillside.  It  was  so  far  below  us  that 
it  seemed  like  a  fairy's  toy,  and  yet  it  gave  us  a  sense  of  touch 
with  our  fellow-creatures  which  in  so  isolated  an  tyne  was  rather 
pleasant. 

As  we  gradually  ascended  from  the  sea-level  we  observed  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  trees  being  covered  with  bunches  of  white  blossom, 
which  in  the  distance  resemble  our  own  white  lilac ;  the  young  leaves 
being  pure  white,  and  all  silvery  on  the  under  side,  so  that,  when 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  the  tree  contrasts  prettily  with  its  neighbours. 

I 
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I  believe  it  is  a  croton,  though  utteriy  unlike  the  very  gorgeously 
coloured  members  of  that  family.  This  is  called  by  tne  Singhalese 
kekuna,  and  from  its  nuts  they  used  to  extract  an  oil  for  lamps.  In 
Fiji,  where  we  found  the  identical  tree  and  much  of  the  identical 
vegetation,  these  are  known  as  candle-nuts,  and  I  have  seen  them 
strung  on  the  rib  of  a  palm-leaf  to  act  as  candles,  and  very  dull  was 
the  l^ht  they  gave  ! 

A  far  more  showy  tree  is  the  Moratuwa  {Zagerstnrmia  regina), 
which  flourishes  near  streams,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet,  and  bears  splendid  upright  spikes,  two  or  three  feet  in  . 
length,  of  exquisite  blossoms,  varying  from  a  delicate  rose-colour  to 
rich  purple.  Think  of  the  most  beautiful  horse-chestnut  you  ever 
saw,  and  magnify  and  glorify  its  wealth  of  blossom,  and  you  can 
perhaps  form  some  idea  of  this  beautiful  tree.  It  flowers  on  Allagalla 
in  the  month  of  April.  (I  am  told  that  these  trees  are  in  their  glory 
in  the  Bintenna  district,  near  Mahaoya  village,  where  the  whole 
western  side  of  the  Mahaoya  river  presents  a  blaze  of  rosy  purple, 
and  stretching  along  the  river-bed  of  yellow  sand,  relieved  by  a 
bacl^ound  of  dark  green,  a  gorgeous  scene  in  the  bright  morning 
light.) 

And  trees  here  rarely  stand  naked  and  alone,  as  in  England ; 
they  are  generally  enriched  by  graceful  parasites,  ferns,  or  perhaps 
orchids,  clothe  stem  and  boughs,  and  a  great  variety  of  lianas 
climb  to  the  very  summit  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  droop  thence  in 
long  trails  or  festoons  of  delicate  greenery,  connecting  a  whole  group 
of  trees  with  their  verdant  veiling,  often  starred  with  white  or  blue 
convolvulus. 

Near  the  sea,  and  indeed  so  far  inland  as  the  saturated  sea-breeze 
carries  the  salt  spray,  the  vegetation  is  often  so  encrusted  with  salt, 
that  the  young  leaves  seem  partially  blighted  ;  but  only  in  gales  of 
unusual  violence  is  the  brine  carried  so  far  as  this,  and  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  conceive  foliage  richer  and  more  beautiful  than  that 
through  which  we  were  now  passing.  It  seemed  as  though  Mother 
Nature  must  have  taxed  all  her  inventive  powers  to  devise  an  infinite 
variety  of  graceful  forms.  I  noticed  this  especially  in  the  matter  of 
palms,  which  are  at  all  times  peculiarly  fascinating,  but  on  some 
isles  only  one  or  two  flourish,  and  from  their  multitude  they 
become  monotonous.  Biit  here  the  eye  can  never  weary,  so  amazing 
is  the  diversity  of  form  and  colour  presented  to  it  in  ever-changing 
combination  of  strangely  dissimilar  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  all  manner 
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of  hardwood,  bearing  large  leaves  or  small,  leathery  or  woolly,  in 
endless  variety. 

Though  we  had  left  the  seaboard  (the  special  region  of  the  brine- 
loving  cocoa-palm),  there  were  still  enough  of  those  graceful  bending 
stems  and  long  waving  fronds  to  contrast  with  the  picturesque  clumps 
of  stiff  fan-leaved  palmyra-palms  (with  rough  dark  stems  upright  as 
pillars,  crowned  by  capitals  of  glossy  green),  and  with  the  slender 
silvery  areca,  so  slender  that  a  stem  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high  does 
not  exceed  five  or  six  in  diameter. 

The  latter  flourishes  at  any  altitude  from  the  sea-level  up  to  about 
3,000  feet,  and  is  sometimes  planted  to  mark  estate  boundaries,  and 
sometimes  as  an  avenue. 

Totally  different  from  these  or  from  any  other  member  of  the 
beautiful  clan  palm,  and  to  me  most  attractive  of  all,  was  the  kitool 
or  jaggery  palm  (Caryota  urens).  Its  leaves  are  just  like  gigantic 
fronds  of  the  lovely  maiden-hair  fern  of  our  hothouses.  It  is  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  foliage  that  can  be  imagined,  and  its  mode 
of  flowering  is  very  remarkable.  Till  the  last  year  of  its  life,  by  which 
time  it  has  attained  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  it  bears  leaves  only, 
then  from  the  axil  of  the  topmost  leaf  it  throws  out  a  large  cluster  of 
flowers,  and  as  this  fades,  another  and  another  cluster  flowers  all  the 
way  down  the  tree,  alternately  male  and  female,  until  the  lowest  leaf- 
axil  is  reached,  and  the  mass  of  fruitage  is  such  that  the  exhausted 
tree  then  dies. 

The  fruit  is  as  unique  as  the  leaf,  for  instead  of  bearing  about  a 
hundred  large  nuts  in  clusters  like  other  palms,  it  produces  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  juicy  berries  about  the  size  of  grapes,  growing 
in  festoons  several  feet  in  length,  like  heavy  drapery. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  natives  eat  these  sweet  berries, 
I  was  one  day  tempted  to  taste  them  ;  but  the  rash  experiment  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  burning  pain  in  my  lips,  which  continued 
unabated  for  some  hours,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  oil, 
water,  lime-juice,  everything  we  could  think  of.  It  was  rather 
alarming,  although  I  knew  it  could  not  be  poison,  inasmuch  as  the 
natives  manufacture  both  sugar  and  palm-wine  from  the  saccharine 
sap,  obtained  by  bruising  the  undeveloped  blossom,  and  this  coarse 
brown  jaggery-sugar  is  rather  a  pleasant  sweetmeat. 

A  good  tree  sometimes  yields  a  hundred  pints  of  this  sweet  sap 
or  toddy  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  tree  dies,  good  sago  is 
obtained  from  its  pith  :  and  its  hard  black  timber  is  valuable  for 
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house-building,  and  also,  from  its  being  tough  and  pliable,  is  geneiially 
used  for  making  the  pingoes  or  yokes,  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
which  aie  balanced  on  the  shoulder  and  used  for  carrying  loads  slung 
from  either  end,  the  elastic  spring  of  the  pingo  greatly  lessening  the 
dead  weight  thus  carried.  The  leaf-stalks  yield  a  black  fibre,  from 
which  are  prepared  fine  lines  for  fishing  and  ropes  stout  enough  to 
bind  elephants. 

But  the  Palm  of  Palms,  of  which  I  now  for  the  first  time  saw  a 
considerable  number,  each  in  solitary  grandeur,  is  the  talipot,'  or 
great  fan-palm,  the  stately  monarch  of  the  palm  kingdom,  whose 
grand  green  crown  far  overtops  all  its  fellows.  For  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  life  it  grows  only  magnificent  fan-shaped  leaves  like  those 
of  the  palmyra,  but  much  lai^er. 

,If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  legend  which  affirms  Ceylon  to  have 
been  the  Paradise  of  our  first  parents,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Eve 
showed  a  truly  feminine  love  of  sewing  in  her  selection  of  foliage,  as  a 
single  leaf  of  the  talipot  palm  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for 
train  and  mantle — being  on  an  average  eighteen  feet  in  lei^h  (some- 
times very  much  larger),  and  all  ready  folded  into  plaits  like  those  of 
a  lady's  dress. 

The  natives  turn  these  leaves  to  a  thousand  uses,  domestic  and 
literary.  When  on  a  journey  (and  especially  pilgrims  bound  _for 
sacred  shrines  in  the  wilds)  each  carries  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
great  leaves,  tightly  folded  into  a  long  narrow  form,  like  a  gigantic 
closed  fan.  This  serves  as  a  sun-shade  or  rain-cloak  by  day,  and  at 
night  several  friends  contribute  every  man  his  palm -leaf— three  or 
four  of  these,  with  the  pointed  end  upwards,  forming  a  very  fair  bell- 
shaped  tent ;  and  very  picturesque  a  few  groups  of  these  look  when 
pitched  in  some  forest  glade  round  their  camp-fires. 

In  old  days  the  exact  grade  of  every  great  Singhalese  or  Kandyan 
noble  was  shown  by  the  number  of  such  sun-shades  which  he  was 
entitled  to  have  carried  before  him  ;  and  on  state  occasions  a  richly 
ornamented  leaf,  inlaid  with  pieces  of  glittering  talc,  and  folded  like 
a  huge  fan,  formed  the  ceremonial  canopy  which  was  held  above  his 
head  by  one  or  more  attendants.^ 

The  leaves  attain  their  largest  size  when  the  tree  is  about  twenty 

'   Coryfha  smbraculifira. 

>  1  embodied  many  curious  details  regarding  the  honorific  use  of  the  sun-shade  in 
all  ages  and  all  countries  In  a  paper  on  '  Pagodas,  Umbrellas,  and  Aurioles,'  which 
appeared  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magatint  for  June  and  Jul;  tSSS. 
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years  of  age,  at  which  time  they  sometimes  measure  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  fan.  As  the 
tree  grows  older,  the  leaves  are  smaller — the  strength  of  the  tree  being 
absorbed  in  preparation  for  its  gigantic  final  effort  of  blossom  and 
fruition. 

After  the  first  ten  years  a  visible  trunk  begins  to  form,  and  for 
perhaps  thirty  years  more  it  grows  steadily,  till  the  grand  white  stem 
towers,  straight  as  a  mast,  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet, 
sustaining  the  magnificent  crown  of  gigantic  leaves.  Like  most  of  the 
palm  family,  the  stem  bears  ring-marks  where  the  annual  leaves  have 
gripped  it. 

The  tree  attains  maturity  at  about  forty  years  of  age,  when  it 
slowly  develops  one  huge  bud  fully  four  feet  high.  In  course  of 
time  the  expanding  blossom  bursts  its  prison,  and  develops  into  an 
enormous  spike  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  taking  about  three  months 
to  perfect  a  majestic  pyramid  of  snowy  plumes  composed  of  multi- 
tudinous small  cream-coloured  flowers,  something  like  those  of  the 
yucca,  and  of  an  almost  overpowering  scent.  These  form  one 
splendid  mass  of  blossom,  rising  from  the  heart  of  the  leafy  crown  to 
a  height  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  towering  far  above  the 
surrounding  foliage.  This  stupendous  cluster  throws  out  lateral 
branches,  of  which  the  lower  tier  sometimes  measures  twenty  feet — 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  thus  having  a  diameter  of  forty  feet !  It  is 
a  glorious  object,  and  is  visible  from  an  immense  distance,  as  this 
palm  so  often  grows  among  flat  surroundings,  such  as  rice-fields. 

But  the  tree,  which  for  well-nigh  half  a  century  has  been  accu- 
mulating strength  for  this  one  supreme  effort,  never  recovers  the 
exhaustion  of  such  tremendous  exertion.  Its  latest  energies  are. 
lavished  on  the  ripening  of  its  one  crop  of  innumerable,  but  I 
believe  useless,  nuts,  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  Then, 
having  fulfilled  its  mission  right  nobly,  and  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  its  crop,  the  noble  tree  sickens,  its  leaves  wither,  the  soft  upper 
end  of  the  stem  decays  ;  then  the  roots  likewise  decay,  and  within  a 
year  of  the  date  when  the  great  blossom-spike  first  began  to  appear, 
the  dead  tree  falls  prostrate — leaving  its  crown  of  precious  leaves  as 
a  last  legacy  to  its  owner.  (Though  indigenous  to  Ceylon  and  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Malabar,  this  palm  is  nowhere  found  wild.) 

Strange  to  say,  the  talipot  is  of  a  gregarious  habit  as  regards 
flowering.  Some  years  many  are  in  blossom,  and  a  noble  sight  they 
present.     J  believe  I  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  nupab^r  which  J 
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saw  simultaneously  between  Kandy  and  Colombo.  Then  for  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  years  there  are  very  few.  If  cut  while  the  tree  is  still 
young,  it  yields  a  white  pith,  of  which  the  natives  make  cakes  ;  but 
naturally  so  precious  a  tree  is  not  sacrificed  needlessly. 

The  leaves,  when  carefully  prepared,  are  the  equivalent  of  our 
vellum.  The  most  precious  ancient  manuscripts  were  all  inscribed 
with  a  sharp-pointed  metal  style  on  long  narrow  strips  of  talipot-leaf : 
a  number  of  these  being  strung  together  form  a  volume.  These  are 
carefully  tied  up  between  two  long  narrow  covers,  which  may  be  only 
painted  wooden  boards,  but,  in  the  case  of  old  temple  books,  are 
sometimes  highly  ornamented  and  even  enriched  with  precious  gems. 
In  some  cases  these  covers  are  of  embossed  gold  or  silver.  There 
are  very  fine  specimens  in  the  Temple  Library  at  Kandy. 

The  preparation  of  the  olas  or  '  vellum '  strips  is  done  by  the 
junior  priests  and  students  in  Buddhist  monasteries.  Tender  young 
leaves  are  selected,  and  the  ribs  having  been  removed,  the  leaf  is  cut 
into  strips,  which  are  boiled  in  spring-water  and  then  slowly  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  finally  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  again  damped, 
and  each  is  individually  polished  by  being  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  for  about  twenty  minutes  over  the  smooth  stem  of  an  areca 
palm,  which  for  convenience'  sake  is  tied  horizontally  between  two 
trees.  The  olas,  which  are  now  of  a  delicate  straw  colour,  are  then 
rolled  up,  and  kept  in  store  ready  for  use. 

For  ordinary  books  and  letters,  the  olas  are  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  the  far  more  abundant  palmyra-palm.  Even  in  these  days, 
when  foreign  manufactured  paper  is  so  cheap  and  abundant,  the 
palm-leaf  happily  still  continues  in  favour — even  the  narrow  fronds 
of  the  cocoa-palm  aiTording  a  never-failing  supply  of  ready-made 
writing  materials,  the  hard  mid-rib  acting  as  a  pen  when  no  sharper 
implement  is  at  hand.  I  may  add  that  Singhalese  writing  is  very 
neat  and  small,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  straight  lines  are 
produced  by  writers  who  have  no  support  for  the  strip  except  their 
own  left  hand. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these  stately  fan-palms,  and  with  the 
light  waving  plumes  of  the  cocoas,  are  the  bread-fruit  trees,  with  their 
masses  of  dark -green  foliage  and  large  pale-green  fruit  nestling  beneath 
separate  crowns  of  splendid  glossy  leaves,  deeply  indented.  I  have 
measured  a  good  many  of  these  leaves,  and  found  some  on  young 
trees  which  actually  measured  3  feet  z  inches  by  2  feet  4  inches,  while 
Others  op  older  tre^s  averaged  21  to  25  inches  in  length.     Each  of 
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these  great  leaves  act  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  light,  so  that  the 
bread-fruit  tree  casts  no  great  depth  of  shadow  {Artocarpus  incisa). 

Of  course  everyone  who  sees  a  bread-fruit  tree  for  the  first  time 
longs  to  taste  the  natural  hot  buttered  rolls  of  his  childhood's  fancy ; 
but  I  fear  the  result  is  generally  disappointing.  Personally  I  have 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  tasting  it  in  all  its  preparations,  and  I 
cannot  say  I  greatly  appreciate  any  of  them,  whether  boiled  or  baked, 
as  in  Fiji  and  Tahiti,  or  made  into  glutinous  pot  in  Hawaii.  From 
the  fact  that  this  grand  tree  is  not  even  named  by  so  accurate  an 
observer  as  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  I  assume  that,  common  as 
it  now  is,  it  must  be  one  of  the  many  importations  of  the  last  half- 
century  ;  for  Ceylon,  like  New  Zealand,  has  proved  so  good  a  step- 
mother to  all  manner  of  trees  and  flowers,  that  it  is  only  by  reference 
to  the  earliest  botanists  that  we  can  trace  what  plants  are  really 
indigenous. 

Among  these,  I  think,  we  may  rank  a  first  cousin  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree — namely,  the  jak  (Artocarpus  integnfolid) — a  large  tree  with 
less  attractive  foliage,  which,  however,  casts  a  deeper  shadow  (a  valu- 
able consideration  beneath  a  tropical  noonday  sun).  It  produces 
the  largest  of  all  edible  fruits,  one  tree  bearing  perhaps  a  hundred, 
some  weighing  as  much  as  sixty  pounds ;  and  its  extraordinary 
peculiarity  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  it  carries  them,  hanging  by 
short  thick  stalks,  not  only  from  the  actual  trunk  of  the  tree  and  the 
thickest  part  of  the  boughs,  but  sometimes  even  from  the  roots  ! 

They  are  enclosed  in  a  rough  green  skin,  and,  when  ripe,  the 
interior  of  the  fruit  is  a  thick  yellow  substance,  which  is  eaten  raw, 
and  in  which  arie  embedded  a  number  of  kernels,  each  the  size  of  a 
large  filbert-nut.  These,  if  the  fruit  is  gathered  unripe,  are  either 
roasted  or  used  as  a  vegetable  curry,  much  appreciated  by  the  natives, 
though  not  in  favour  with  Europeans.  The  wood  of  the  jak -tree  is 
highly  valued  by  carpenters  for  making  furniture,  and  a  strong  bird- 
lime is  prepared  from  its  milky  juice — not  sap,  the  two  being  totally 
distinct,  as  in  indiarubber  trees. 

This  milk  is  used  as  a  varnish  for  the  very  gaudily  painted  pottery- 
ware  peculiar  to  Kandy,  on  which  temple  processions  or  scenes  in 
Buddhist  mythology  are  depicted  in  the  crudest  and  most  brilliant 
colours.  Some  vases  are  simply  covered  with  patterns.  The  effect 
is  peculiar,  but  by  no  means  artistic. 

Next  perhaps  comes  a  wide-spreading  indiarubber  tree,  with 
dark  thick  leathery  leaves  and  strangely  twisted  snake-like  roots,  and 
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• 
then  a  glimpse  of  brawn-thatched  huts  and  blue  smoke,  half  hidden 
by  orange  and  lemon,  lime  or  shaddock  trees,  tall  maize  or  sugar- 
cane, or  flowering  hibiscus,  with  here  and  there  the  slender  stem  of 
a  papaw,'  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  crown  of  very 
large  beautifully  cut-out  leaves,  beneath  which  hang  bunches  of  fruit 
like  small  green  melons,  with  yellow  flesh,  which  are  either  cooked 
or  eaten  raw  with  pepper  and  salt.  The  seeds  have  a  hot  pungent 
taste- 

The  fruit  is  considered  useful  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  and  an 
excellent  vegetable  pepsine  can  be  prepared  from  the  green  fruit  by 
mixing  its  milky,  rather  acid,  juice  with  alcohol.  The  combination 
precipitates  papain,  which  is  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  on  a  hot  plate, 
and  powdered,  and  must  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  ready  for 
use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary 
animal  pepsine,  and  has  proved  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  tapeworm. 

The  stem  of  the  papaw  is  covered  with  a  pretty  diamond -shaped 
pattern,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  very  tall 
umbrella.  It  has  one  very  curious  property — namely,  that  tough 
fresh  meat  hung  up  under  the  shadow  of  its  crown  of  leaves  becomes 
tender  in  a  very  few  hours.  Of  course  it  must  also  be  closely  wrapped 
in  leaves  to  protect  it  from  flies. 

As  we  journey  onward  we  pass  clumps  of  graceful  golden -stemmed 
bamboos,  elegant  acacias,  feathery  tamarind-trees,  which,  strange  to 
say,  notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  their  foliage,  are  found  to  cast 
the  coolest  of  all  shade ;  thorny  coral-trees,*  which,  ere  the  leaves 
appear,  are  covered  with  scarlet  pea-shaped  blossoms ;  and  tall 
perfectly  upright  cotton -trees,  ^  called  by  the  Singhalese  Katu-Imbul. 

These  throw  out  stiff  lateral  branches  in  groups  of  three,  about 
six  feet  apart,  from  a  vividly  green  stem.  The  branches,  like  those 
of  the  coral-tree,  are  loaded  with  cup-shaped  crimson  blossoms  ere 
any  leaves  develop,  and  afterwards  bear  large  green  pods,  containing 
black  seeds  embedded  in  silky  white  cotton,  which  floats  away  like 
snowflakes  in  the  sunny  breeze.  This  silky  down'is  called  imbui- 
pulun  or  simply  pulun,  a  name  curiously  resembling  that  of  /a/a, 
which  is  the  Hawaiian  name  for  the  silky  brown  fluff  collected  from 
certain  tree-ferns,  and  used  for  stuffing  the  softest  of  mattresses  and 
pillows.* 

*  C^rUa  papaya.  '  Erytkrina  indUa.  '  Bomhax  matabarictint. 

*  See  ■FLre-Fountainsof  Hawaii,'  By  C.  V.  Gordon  Cumming.  Published  by 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
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Owing  to  the  trouble  of  separating  this  cotton  ox  pulun  from  the 
seeds,  it  has  hitherto  been  collected  in  a  very  desultory  way,  and  is 
only  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  the  fibre  being  so  short  and  brittle 
that  no  means  of  spinning  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  Latterly, 
however,  a  considerable  demand  for  it  has  arisen,  chiefly  in  Australia, 
for  stuffing  mattresses,  and  under  the  Malay  name  of  kapok  a  con- 
siderable amount  has  been  exported,  but  so  carelessly  has  it  hitherto 
been  prepared  (with  the  seeds  and  cores  left  to  form  hard  lumps, 
and  the  whole,  moreover,  compressed  into  a  solid  mass  by  hydraulic 
pressure  in  order  to  economise  freight,  thereby  breaking  the  spring 
of  the  fibre  and  destroying  its  elasticity)  that  Ceylon  kapok  has  ac- 
quired a  bad  reputation  as  compared  with  the  carefully  cleaned  and 
lightly  packed  bales  of  the  same  fibre  exported  from  Java. 

However,  as  wise  men  profit  by  experience,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  one  bad  start  should  be  allowed  to  injure  this  trade.  Personally 
I  can  speak  of  the  charm  of  this  flossy  fibre,  having  always  travelled 
with  a  pillow  stuffed  with  some  collected  and  cleaned  by  myself,  with 
the  aid  of  a  pretty  Singhalese  girl,  and  certainly  no  eider-down  could 
e^Tcel  its  softness.  But  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  separation  of 
the  fibre  from  the  seeds  was  very  tedious  work,  even  with  the  help 
of  the  deft-fingered  brown  maiden,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
a  *  cotton  gin,'  which  is  said  to  answer  well,  has  recently  been  adapted 
to  this  purpose. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  method  may  also  be  devised  for  turning  to 
account  the  strong  fibrous  stem,  for  the  plant  is  so  very  accommo- 
dating that  it  flourishes  almost  without  cultivation,  and  at  any  level, 
from  the  sea-coast  up  to  4,000  or  5,000  feet.  In  Java  its  abundance 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  perfectly  straight  stems,  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  in  height,  led  to  their  use  in  every  direction  as  telegraph 
posts.  These  kindly  put  out  roots,  and  became  flourishing  trees  j  ^t 
the  same  time  waste  lands  near  the  villages  had  been  planted  with 
cuttings  or  sown  with  kapok  seed  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  tall  posts, 
and  so  Java  is  now  rich  in  the  silky  fibre  which  has  become  so  re- 
munerative. 

I  grieve  that  the  attempt  to  describe  what  is  so  infinitely  varied 
to  the  eye  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  monotonous  to  the  reader, 
so  I  must  ask  each  to  try  in  imagination  to  fill  in  the  picturesque 
groups  of  human  beings,  brightly  dressed  Tamil  or  Singhalese  men, 
women,  and  children,  birds  and  animals,  which  gave  life  to  every 
scene. 
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At  the  summit  of  the  steep  Kadugannawa  Pass  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Captain  Dawson,  R.E,,  who  had  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  original  road  up  the  Pass,  which,  for  forty  years  before  the  rail- 
way was  completed,  was  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  mountain 
districts  from  the  north  and  west.     Captain  Dawson  died  in  1829. 

To  travellers  and  other  folk  to  whom  time  is  precious,  the  railway 
seems  so  vast  an  improvement  on  '  the  old  carriage -road,'  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  the  amazing  change  which  was  effected  by  its 
creation  only  about  sixty  years  ago  (a.d.  1822).  Prior  to  that  time 
there  were  only  two  roads  even  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  those 
so  bad  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  Along  these,  travellers 
were  carried  in  palanquins,  with  a  retinue  of  heavily-laden  baggage 
coolies.  As  to  the  Central  Province,  it  was  altogether  inaccessible  to 
any  but  hill-climbers. 

Kandy  itself,  the  mountain  capital,  to  which  the  railway  now 
carries  us  from  Colombo  in  four  hours  of  luxurious  travel  (by  a  route 
which  is  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  railway  engineering)  could  then 
only  be  approached  with  infinite  toil  by  steep,  rugged,  rwrrow  jungle- 
paths,  in  many  places  dangerous  for  riders,  and  quite  impossible  for 
vehicles  of  any  description. 

By  these  all  stores  of  every  description,  whether  for  peace  or  war, 
were  carried  on  the  backs  of  weary  men,  and  the  transport  of  big 
guns  was  a  matter  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  artillery.  It  was  hard 
enough  for  the  men  to  drag  the  guns  through  deep  sand  along  the 
coast,  but  the  toil  of  getting  them  up  mountain  passes  was  indescrib- 
able. When  Colonel  Skinner,  R.A.  {father  of  Major  Skinner,  '  the 
road-maker  of  Ceylon '),  had  to  bring  up  his  battery  of  heavy  guns 
for  the  taking  of  Kandy,  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  effected 
was  by  '  parbuckling  the  guns  up  from  tree  to  tree  ! ' 
■  The  worthy  son  of  this  distinguished  father  commenced  his  road- 
making  service  in  this  very  pass,  so  I  cannot  refrain  from  some  re- 
ference thereto,  especially  as  I  travelled  over  many  and  many  a  mile 
of  his  broad  highways. 

He  is  one  of  the  noble  Britons  who  have  done  magnificent  work 
for  their  country,  but  who  would  assuredly  have  been  rejected  at  the 
outset  had  competitive  examinations  been  the  passport  to  enter  her 
service.  For  in  his  delightful  autobiography  '  Thomas  Skinner  tells 
us  that  when,  in  a.d.  1818,  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent 
out  from  a  quiet  vicarage  in  Dorsetshire  to  join  his  father,  who  was 

>■  Fifty  Years  in  Ceylon.'    Bj- Major  Thomas  Skinner.    W.  H.  Allen  &  Co, 
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then  stationed  at  Trincomalee,  he  was  as  ignorant  as  a  boy  of  his 
age  could  well  be,  and  his  father  could  hardly  be  persuaded  not  to 
send  him  back  to  England  to  school. 

Fortunately  what  proved  to  be  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  two  naval  officers,  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  the 
Governor,  appointed  him  to  be  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ceylon  Rifles, 
with  orders  at  once  to  march  detachments  of  the  19th,  83rd,  and 
Ceylon  Rifles  across  the  Isle  from  Trincomalee  to  Colombo  vici 
Kandy,  by  the  difficult  jungle-paths,  which  were  then  the  sole  means 
of  crossing  the  Island. 

In  the  farewell  address  of  the  native  chiefs  to  Major  Skinner,  just 
fifty  years  later,  their  spokesman,  Mr.  James  Alwis,  recalled  how  at 
that  time,  when  there  were  no  roads  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the 
march  from  Colombo  to  Kandy  occupied  about  six  weeks^  crossing 
malarious  swamps  and  feverish  jungle,  toiling  up  steep  ravines,  climb- 
ing over  rocks,  or  skirting  precipices.  (Thinking  of  that  journey, 
now  so  pleasantly  accomplished  in  four  hours,  my  first  impression 
was  that  the  word  weeks  must  surely  be  a  misprint  for  days  ;  but  I 
am  told  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  route  then  followed  being  so 
circuitous,  and  the  daily  marches  necessarily  short.  After  the  cart- 
road  was  made,  the  journey  was  accomplished  in  five  days,  which 
was  the  average  prior  to  1867,  when  the  railway  was  opened.) 

As  the  distance  from  Kandy  to  Trincomalee  is  much  greater, 
Tom  Skinner's  first  military  duty  must  have  been  a  very  serious 
undertaking,  though  he  accepted  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
does  not  deem  it  worthy  of  a  comment,  beyond  remarking  that  the 
appearance  of  such  a  very  small  boy,  dressed  in  his  schoolboy  jacket, 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  caused  some  amusement  among  the  officers 
at  Kandy.  No  wonder  that,  on  his  reporting  himself  at  Colombo, 
his  astonished  commanding  officer  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  beheld  the  stripling  who  had  performed  this  duty. 

From  that  time  nothing  came  amiss  to  the  lad.  His  very  first 
experience  of  sport,  at  a  time  when  he  had  neyer  even  seen  a  tame 
elephant,  was  starting  off  alone  to  meet  a  huge  solitary  elephant,  with 
remarkably  fine  tusks.  (Barely  4  per  cent,  of  the  Ceylon  elephants 
possess  tusks  at  all,  and  not  one  in  two  hundred  are  of  any  size.) 
His  terrified  sergeant  hastened  to  the  rescue,  but  by  extraordinary 
good  fortune  the  boy  shot  the  giant  dead,  with  a  single  shot  from  a 
flint-and-steel  musket,  as  it  was  rushing  headlong  at  him — a  feat 
which  delighted  his  men  all  the  more  from  the  magnificent  uncon- 
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cern  with  which  their  tvan  kilchel,  'little  ofiBcer,'  treated  the  whole 
matter  ! 

Before  he  had  been  a  year  in  the  island,  the  lad  had  passed 
through  more  remarkable  experiences  than  befall  many  men  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime — such  as  finding  himself  left  in  sole  chaige  of 
troops  cut  off  from  all  commissariat  supplies,  and  also  sole  European 
in  a  district  where  small-pox  had  appeared  and  was  raging  (the  first 
time  it  had  visited  Ceylon).  He  organised  foraging  parties,  and 
established  a  small-pox  hospital  under  his  own  care — all  with  such 
courtesy  and  wisdom  as  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  people. 

Happily  his  superiors,  both  civil  and  military,  were  not  slow  to 
note  the  young  officer's  remarkable  genius  for  work.  When  about 
sixteen,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  to 
make  eleven  miles  of  the  great  road  up  the  Kadugannawa  Pass,  by 
which  the  hitherto  almost  inaccessible  Kandyan  provinces  were  to 
be  opened  up.  This  was  work  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant 
His  sole  direction  was  to  maintain  a  gradient  of  one  in  twenty,  and 
what  that  meant  he  had  no  idea.  So  when  he  found  himself  among 
enormous  boulders  and  perpendicular  precipices,  in  charge  of  two 
hundred  untutored  Kandyan  villagers,  he  was  at  first  thoroughly 
perplexed ;  but  earnest  resolution  and  untiring  zeal  inspired  him 
with  a  sort  of  instinct  what  to  do  then,  as  in  many  a  subsequent 
difficulty. 

The  making  of  that  first  road  forms  a  very  important  era  in  the 
history  of  Ceylon.  With  such  energy  was  its  construction  carried 
on,  that  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  the  order  for  surveying 
and  tracing  it  through  a  densely  wooded  mountainous  country,  the 
first  eighty-four  miles  between  Colombo  and  Kandy  was  so  far  com- 
pleted that  the  supplies  for  the  troops  could  be  conveyed  thither  on 
wheels.  Rapidly  as  these  and  other  roads  were  surveyed  and  con- 
structed, more  recent  engineers  have  had  no  fault  to  find.  It  was 
splendid  work,  well  and  quickly  done. 

The  men  employed  were— _/?«/,  a  noble  force  of  Pioneers ; 
secondly,  such  of  the  native  troops  as  could  be  spared,  and  who  were 
fit  for  such  work  ;  and  thirdly,  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  people;, 
who  by  their  own  laws  were  compelled  to  render  service  to  the  State 
when  required  to  do  so. 

This  system  of  Hajak-Karia,  as  it  was  called,  and  which  under 
the  British  was  soon  abolished,  proved  invaluable  in  those  early  days, 
when  used  in  moderation  by  such  a  Governor  as  Sir  Edward  Barnes, 
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whose  wisdom  and  justice  were  revered  by  high  and  low.  So  greatly 
was  he  esteemed  that  when,  seventeen  years  after  he  left  the  Island, 
a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  Colombo,  so  many  of  the  natives  came 
from  the  interior  to  lay  offerings  of  flowers,  rice,  and  money  at  the 
base  of  the  pedestal  (as  is  customary  at  their  shrines),  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  surround  the  statue  with  a  railing  to  prevent  its 
being  treated  as  an  idol ! 

The  Pioneer  Corps  here  referred  to  is  a  semi-military  force  of 
about  4,000  men  of  the  very  best  class  of  Malabar  labourers.  They 
were  raised  by  Major  Skinner  in  order  that  he  might  always  have 
trained  workmen  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  steady  continuous  work 
in  the  making  of  roads,  bridges,  ahd  canals  ;  and  they  continue  to 
be  kept  up  as  a  valuable  permanent  corps,  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

During  the  whole  fifty  years  of  Major  Skinner's  public  service, 
the  story  of  his  life  is  more  interesting  than  any  romance,  illustrating, 
as  it  does,  what  could  be  accomplished  by  an  unassuming  man, 
brimful  of  pluck,  energy,  self-reliance,  self-help,  and  quiet  determi- 
nation never  to  refuse  any  work  that  came  in  his  way,  and  never  to 
fail  in  anything  he  undertook,  from  conquering  veteran  players  at 
chess  to  creating  a  network  of  first-class  roads  all  over  the  Isle,  dis- 
covering and  opening  up  the  long-forgotten  ruined  cities,  restoring 
the  ruined  canal  system  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  finally  secur- 
ing an  enormous  reduction  on  the  estimates  and  actual  cost  of  the 
railway  which  was  to  supplant  so  much  of  his  road  work. 

With  him,  to*  discover  a  difficulty  was  the  sure  preliminary  to 
conquering  it ;  and  to  such  a  nature  there  was  keen  delight  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  work  lay  either  in  breaking  perfectly  new  ground, 
or  else  in  restoring  long-neglected  works,  and  this  in  an  island  as 
large  as  Ireland. 

He  tells  us  how  invaluable  to  him  in  his  road-making  were  the 
tracks  of  the  herds  of  wild  elephants,  so  judiciously  were  they  in- 
variably selected,  and  so  well  trodden.  *  The  top  of  every  ridge,'  he 
says,  *had  its  broad  road  along  which  one  could  drive  a  carriage, 
while  from  range  to  range  one  was  always  sure  to  find  a  cross-road 
which  invariably  led  to  the  easiest  crossing  of  the  river  in  the  valley.' 

That  preliminary  survey  and  much  of  his  subsequent  work  in- 
volved an  amount  of  exposure,  hardship,  and  actual  privation  of  which 
the  present  generation  can  form  no  conception.  Fever  and  dysentery 
were  the  almost  inevitable  results  of  life  under  such  conditions. 
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For  six  or  seven  months  in  each  year  he  was  hard  at  work,  often 
in  most  unhealthy,  malarious  districts,  and  never  under  shelter  from 
4  A.M.  till  7  or  8  P.M.  And  his  only  tent  consisted  of  five  sheets  of 
talipot-palm  leaf,  stitched  together  with  its  own  fibre.  Each  leaf 
being  about  six  feet  by  four,  three  leaves  formed  two  sides  and  one 
end,  and  the  other  two  the  roof.  Along  the  top  was  a  small  ridge- 
cap  of  the  same  material,  and  the  door  always  stood  open.  Within 
this  leaf-tent  stood  his  camp-bed,  table,  and  chair ;  and  as  one  set 
of  leaves,  value  a  trifle  over  a  shilling,  lasted  him  for  a  whole  season, 
he  reckoned  that  his  quarters  were  not  expensive  ! 

At  one  time,  when  he  was  surveying  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Peak 
(which  was  then  an  unbroken  expanse  of  about  500  square  miles  of 
splendid  forest),  his  only  food  during  two  months  consisted — with  the 
exception  of  rice  and  of  some  wild  forest  roots — of  five  miserable 
chickens,  three  of  which  had  died  from  wet  and  cold  on  their  ascent 
of  the  Holy  Mount,  and  so  small  a  quantity  of  salt  fish,  that  he  could 
only  allow  himself  about  one  square  inch  for  each  meal.  He  was 
always  a  model  of  temperance  in  all  things,  to  which  he  attributed 
much  of  his  amazing  gift  of  health  under  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

His  own  account  of  his  life  at  this  time  is  of  such  interest  to  many 
who  would  fain  emulate  his  powers  as  a  mountaineer,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  it  in  full.  He  says  ;  'On  beginning  my  season's 
work  I  found  it  necessary  to  discipline  myself  as  to  the  amount  of 
liquid  I  took  ;  and  for  ten  days  I  suffered  terribly,  as  the  exposure  to 
the  sun,  witH  the  great  amount  of  work  I  had  to  go  through,  caused 
the  most  profuse  perspirations,  and  an  almost  irresistible  longing  to 
put  my  head  into  every  mountain  brook  I  crossed,  to  quench  my 
burning  thirst,  I  sometimes  assuaged  it  for  a  time  by  putting  a  bit 
of  areca-nut  in  my  mouth,  its  stringency  giving  me  temporary  relief  ; 
but  by  persevering  in  this  course  of  abstinence  for  a  few  days,  I  found 
life  became  more  bearable. 

'  My  allowance  of  liquid  during  the  day  was  a  sKiall  cup  of  cofiee 
before  I  started  in  the  morning  ;  breakfast  during  these  two  months 
consisted  only  of  a  bit  of  cake  made  of  rice-flour  and  water,  a  biscuit 
or  two,  and  a  cup  of  cold  tea  which  I  carried  in  a  small  bottle.  In 
the  evening  my  dinner  was  boiled  rice  and  a  small  bit  of  salt  fish,  or 
sometimes  some  jungle  roots  made  into  a  curry,  a  glass  of  sherry 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  ;  and  after  dinner,  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  my  cigar. 
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*  All  the  liquid  I  took  during  the  day  did  not  exceed  one  imperial 
pint ;  this  rkgime  brought  me  into  such  splendid  working  condition, 
that  I  could  outrun  anyone.  One  very  active  headman  begged  me 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  racing  me  up  the  cone  of  Adam's  Peak. 
We  started,  and  he  went  off  at  a  great  pace,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
a  few  minutes,  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile  was  sufficient  to  blow  him. 
I  passed  him,  and  was  on  the  summit  forty  minutes  before  him.  In 
like  manner  I  could  leave  all  the  athletes  of  a  village  behind  me.' 

His  working  staff  at  that  time  consisted  of  African  soldiers,  con- 
sidered the  hardiest  men  in  the  British  army.  He  says  he  often 
longed  for  a  taste  of  their  savoury  meals,  but  resisted  the  temptation, 
fearing  lest  their  provisions  might  run  short.  They  were  on  full 
rations  of  salt  beef  or  pork,  rice,  curry  stuffs,  and  arrack,  and  were 
allowed  two  days  in  camp  for  each  day  on  field-work  with  their  leader 
(who  was  out  hard  at  work  every  day),  yet  by  the  time  they  reached 
Nuwara  Eliya  every  man  except  himself  was  laid  up. 

Before  the  close  of  the  season,  however,  he  suffered  severely  from 
sore  legs,  resulting  from  poverty  of  blood,  consequent  on  deficient 
animal  food.  But  the  habit  then  acquired  of  limiting  his  allowance 
of  fluid  continued  a  lasting  advantage,  as  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
says  he  never  knew  what  thirst  meant. 

This  seems  a  long  digression,  but  seeing  how  enormously  I  as  a 
mere  traveller  have  benefited  by  Major  Skinner's  labours,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  ingratitude  not  to  add  my  small  chirp  of  thanks  to  the 
chorus  which  is  his  due. 

When  he  finally  left  the  island  in  1867,  his  fifty  years  of  incessant 
work  was  thus  summarised  in  the  Ceylon  Observer  :  *  He  has 
survived  to  see  a  magnificient  network  of  roads  spread  over  the 
country,  from  the  sea-level  to  the  passes  of  our  highest  mountain 
ranges ;  and  instead  of  dangerous  fords  and  ferries,  where  property 
often  suffered  and  life  was  too  frequently  sacrificed,  he  has  lived  to 
see  every  principal  stream  in  Ceylon  substantially  bridged,  or  about 
to  be  spanned  by  structures  of  stone  or  iron.  Whereas  before  his 
time  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  "no  roads  in  the  island,"  Ceylon, 
with  an  area  of  25,000  miles,  can  now  count  nearly  3,000  miles  of 
made  roads,  one-fifth  of  which  consist  of  first-class  metalled  roads, 
and  another  fifth  of  excellent  gravelled  highways.' 

Add  to  all  this  the  restoration  of  inland  navigation — that  canal 
system  by  which  we  travelled  so  pleasantly  to  Puttalam  and  ICalpitiya — 
and  the  impetus  given  to  many  another  public  work,  and  we  have  the 
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bare  outline  of  such  a  life  of  unselfish  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men  as 
few  have  been  privileged  to  show. 

When  we  reached  the  high  pass  of  Kadugannawa,  we  were  on  the 
watershed  which  divides  the  tributaries  of  the  Kelani-ganga  and  Maha- 
Oya  on  the  west  coast  from  those  of  the  Maha-velli-ganga,  which,  after 
■a  north-easterly  course  of  about  130  miles,  enters  the  sea  near  Trin- 
comalee. 

Descending  to  Peradeniya  Station,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  that  broad  still  river — the  Maha-velli-ganga  or  Great  Sandy 
river — all  fringed  with  beautiful  tufts  of  feathery  bamboo.  The  old 
road  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  crosses  the  river  by  a  noble  bridge 
entirely  built  of  satin-wood,  constructed  in  1832  without  the  use  of  a 
single  nail  or  bolt,  and  still,  to  alt  appearance,  as  sound  as  ever.  It 
spans  the  river  with  a  single  arch  205  feet  wide,  which,  when  the 
stream  is  in  its  nortnal  condition,  stands  70  feet  above  the  water,  but 
in  time  of  flood  scarcely  clears  it  by  10  feet 

The  railway  crosses  the  stream  very  near  the  road-bridge,  and  a 
five  miles'  run  would  have  taken  us  to  Kandy,  the  mountain  capital, 
1,600  feet  above  the  sea;  but  that  pleasure  was  reserved  for  later,  after 
I  had  visited  Nuwara  Eliya,  '  the  City  of  the  Open  Plain,'  which  is 
the  Island  sanatorium,  and  the  third  Government  station— (.ir.  the 
third  place  where  the  Governor  has  an  official  residence.  So,  instead 
of  going  north,  we  turned  due  south,  following  the  course  of  the  beau- 
tiful river  to  Gampola,  which  was  then  the  terminus.  Now,  the  rail- 
way carries  passengers  by  a  much  more  circuitous  route,  and  easier 
gradient,  right  up  to  Nanu-Oya,  which  is  only  five  miles  from  Nuwara 
Eliya,  and  5,600  feet  above  the  sea,  a  considerable  rise  in  a  run  of  130 
miles  from  Colombo.  Nuwara  Eliya  itself  is6,2Z2  feetabove  the  sea. 
So  now  the  admirably  engineered  road  by  which  we  travelled  is  com- 
paratively forsaken. 

The  whole  route  was  beautiful,  and  to  me  a  delightful  novelty 
was  the  luxuriance  of  the  fragrant  datura  with  its  large  white  trumpet- 
shaped  blossoms,  each  10  or  iz  inches  in  length,  of  which  we  think 
so  much  if  we  see  a  dozen  on  a  greenhouse  shrub.  Here  there 
were  great  masses  of  it  growing  as  freely  as  our  own  yellow  broom, 
and  13  oris  feel  in  height,  Colonists  call  it  the  fever-plant,  believing 
that  it  produces  fever,  and  so  object  to  its  growth  near  houses,  or 
keep  it  closely  trimmed  as  a  garden  hedge.  What  it  does  produce  is 
a  (^gerous  drug,  which  occasionally  figures  m  cases  of  poisoning. 
In  various  instances  robbers  have  induced  the  family  cook,  or  some 
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other  person  having  access  to  the  kitchen,  to  drop  a  few  pills  made 
of  datura-juice  into  the  soup  or  coffee,  and  sometimes,  to  *  mak 
sikker,*  into  every  course,  so  that  no  one  can  escape  scot-free. 

All  along  the  river  the  vegetation  is  a  dream  of  beauty.  Tall 
cocoa,  areca,  and  beautiful  kitool  palms  tower  above  a  rich  under- 
growth of  broad-leaved  plantains,  ferns,  and  gay  caladiums,  or  the 
blue-green  of  the  handsome  castor-oil  plant,  ^  while  in  some  reaches, 
the  gigantic  plumes  of  the  ever-graceful  bamboo  overhang  the  water. 
Then  perhaps  we  pass  a  stretch  of  vividly  green  paddy-fields,  divided 
by  low  terraces  of  red  soil,  following  every  natural  curve  of  the  land  ; 
so  that  is  never  a  stiff  straight  line  such  as  bounds  our  British  fields. 
And  all  this,  with  the  reflections  in  the  still  river,  are  only  the  fore- 
ground to  a  panorama  of  beautiful  hills. 

At  Gampola  a  carriage  was  waiting  to  take  us  up-country,  but  by 
some  mistake  no  coolies  were  forthcoming  to  carry  our  baggage,  none 
of  which  overtook  us  till  the  following  day  !  We  halted  at  Pussilawa, 
and  ere  night  reached  *  The  Delta,'  a  charming  home  with  a  lovely 
garden,  which  in  that  month  of  March  (bleak  March  in  Britain)  was 
fragrant  with  the  mingled  perfume  of  roses  and  jasmines,  gardenias, 
honeysuckle,  heliotropes,  salvias,  mignonette,  violets,  lilies  and  pinks, 
myrtles,  magnolias,  oleanders,  and  loquat ;  and  gay,  moreover,  with 
luxuriant  convolvuli,  fuchsias,  and  bignonias,  brilliantly  variegated 
caladium  leaves,  fantastic  crotons,  and  beautiful  climbing  passion- 
flowers and  tacsonias,  covered  with  large  crimson  stars.  Add  to  these 
many  vividly  green  parrakeets  and  other  birds  of  bright  plumage,  and 
gay  butterflies,  and  perhaps  you  can  realise  something  of  the  charm 
of  that  garden. 

How  enchanting  was  the  peace  of  the  following  day,  resting  on 
dry  green  turf  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  large  orange-trees,  laden 
with  green  and  golden  fruit  and  fragrant  blossom,  the  grass  around 
us  strewn  with  delicious  ripe  fruit  and  snowy  petals ;  while  beyond 
the  foreground  of  luxuriant  garden -flowers  lay  undulating  hills  all 
clothed  with  the  glossy  green  of  flourishing  coffee  estates,  right  up  to 
Peacock  Hill,  whose  broad  blue  shadows  looked  temptingly  cool  con- 
trasted with  the  hot  haze  which  veiled  the  low  country  we  had  just  left ! 

In  this  sweet  home  we  halted  for  three  days  to  enable  the  Bishop 
to  hold  Sunday  services  at  Pussilawa  and  meet  a^number  of  the 
planters. 

Then   once   more  we  took  the  road,  gradually  rising  up  the 
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Kotmalee  valley,  till  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Rambodda  Pass, 
where  we  found  shelter  in  a  comfortable  rest-house.  Here  the  ascent 
commences  in  real  earnest,  the  rise  in  the  remaining  fourteen  miles 
being  3,000  feet.  The  road  enters  the  gorge  between  two  picturesque 
waterfalls,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  one  on  either  hand,  their 
cool  white  spray  being  a  vision  of  delight  in  the  scotching  heat  of 
noon.  Oddly  enough,  in  rainy  weather,  one  of  these  comes  down  in 
turbulent  red  flood,  laden  with  soil  from  the  hills,  while  the  other 
remains  clear  and  sparkling.  One  is  the  Puna-ella,  and  the  other  ' 
the  Garunda  ella,  and  both  flow  down  to  join  the  Maha-velli-ganga. 
Below  the  bridge  the  rocks  are  curiously  water -worn  into  pot-holes  of 
all  sizes,  like  those  in  the  bed  of  the  Findhorn,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  produced  by  the  ceaseless  whirling  round  of  shingle. 

The  road  winds  up  the  pass  by  a  succession  of  steep  zigzags  at 
a  gradient  of  about  one  in  fourteen — very  trying  for  the  teams  of 
strong  handsome  white  oxen,  which  drag  up  large  covered  bullock- 
carts,  heavily  laden  with  all  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life  for  Nuwara 
Eliya — or,  rather,  did  so  before  the  completion  of  the  railway  to 
Nanuoya.  Formerly  this  pass  was  beautifully  wooded,  and  indeed 
the  whole  road  to  Nuwara  Eliya  lay  through  dense  forest,  all  of  which 
has  long  since  been  felled  and  burnt  to  make  room  for  the  very 
monotonous  little  coffee-bushes,  now  almost  replaced  by  the  equally 
monotonous  tea-bushes.  I  say  'almost,'  because,  taught  by  dire 
experience,  wise  planters  no  longer  carry  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket, 
so  that  the  cultivation  is  varied  by  that  of  the  very  ornamental  cacao 
or  chocolate  trees  and  other  products. 

A  little  above  the  head  of  the  pass,  at  a  point  where  the  toad  winds 
so  as  to  form  a  huge  letter  S,  stands  Pallagolla,  a  very  small  bungalow 
which  the  Bishop  had  rented  for  a  couple  of  months.  Here  we  found 
Valentine,  his  excellent  Singhalese  servant,  hard  at  work  making  all 
cosy— a  task  in  which  we  all  lent  a  hand  with  some  success. 

A  tiny  streamlet  flowing  through  the  big  family  bath  assured  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  tempted  me  out  to  trace  its  course. 
The  clear  crystal  waters  glanced  so  joyously  in  the  bright  sunshine  as 
they  sped  downward  to  the  valley,  strewn  with  snowy  petals  of  fra- 
grant coffee- blossom,  that  they  enticed  me  farther  and  farther,  till  I 
came  to  a  level  patch  of  tempting  green,  where  the  babbling  of  the 
stream  was  hushed ;  and  here,  to  my  delight,  I  recognised  in  the 
luxuriant  weed  the  familiar  watercress,  dear  through  association  with 
so  many  a  sparkling  stream  and  quiet  pool  in  the  old  mother  country. 
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I  confess  that  to  me  the  charm  of  watercresses  has  been  rudely 
shaken  ever  since  discovering  that  those  I  had  gathered  in  one  of  the 
sweetest  districts  of  Perthshire  were  swarming  with  minute  leeches 
which  could  scarcely  be  dislodged  even  when  soaked  in  salt  and  water. 
But  that  source  of  danger  had  not  then  suggested  itself,  so  I  feasted 
undismayed,  and  gathered  as  many  as  it  was  possible  to  carry  back. 

Then  noting  a  prominent  point  from  which  to  obtain  a  good  view 
of  the  valley,  I  made  my  way  thither,  and  of  course  found  it  was  much 
farther  and  steeper  than  I  had  imagined  ;  but  once  there,  the  glory  of 
sunset-colouring  was  such  that  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  descend,  seeing 
a  path  near  me,  and  never  doubting  that  it  would  lead  me  straight 
home.  This,  you  see,  was  my  first  evening  alone  in  the  coffee  coun- 
try, and  little  did  I  dream  of  the  labyrinth  of  zigzag  foot-tracks  which 
checkered  those  steep  hillsides. 

I  soon  realised  that  the  path  I  had  struck  was  leading  me  quite 
astray,  and  the  next  I  tried  was  evidently  no  better.  The  rapid  dark- 
ness was  fast  closing  in,  when  to  my  great  joy  I  espied  a  light  far 
below  me,  and,  nothing  doubting,  made  that  my  guiding  star.  But  a 
few  moments  later  another  and  another  light  appeared,  and  soon 
glimmering  lights  surrounded  me  on  every  side,  a  good  many  seeming 
stationary,  and  many  more  flashing  to  and  fro  in  a  most  bewildering 
manner.  (I  never  now  hear  the  words  of  *  Lead,  kindly  Light,* 
without  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  evening,  when  earth's  many  lights 
proved  so  perplexing.) 

Of  course  I  quickly  realised  that  the  flashing  lights  were  fire- 
beetles,  and  most  of  the  stationary  ones  glow-worms,  including,  how- 
ever, sundry  coolies'  houses,  and  my  own  particular  beacon.  At  last 
I  succeeded  in  reaching  a  coolie's  house,  and  hopefully  inquired  for 
*  Pallagolla  ? '  *  Bishop's  bungalow?'  without  eliciting  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  understanding.  I  had  still  to  learn  that  the  Tamil  coolies 
have  names  of  their  own  for  every  estate,  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known  to  Europeans  convey  no  meaning  whatever  to  them. 
Happily  I  very  soon  afterwards  struck  the  high-road  at  the  head  of  the 
big  s,  and  that  little  anxiety  was  at  an  end. 

Two  days  later  I  proceeded  up  the  valley  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  first 
on  a  visit  to  the  Governor,^  and  afterwards  to  several  other  friends, 
so  that  the  pleasant  weeks  slipped  rapidly  by  ere  I  returned  to  this 
little  nest  in  the  coffee. 

1  Sir  William  Gregory. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

NUWABA   ELIYA 

Spring  foliage — Ironwood — Polalo-tree  —  Rhododendron  —  The  patenas — Horlon 
Plajns — Lemon-grass — Lake  Gregory— Gardens— Church — An  exhilarating  climate 
— Various  expeditions — Migration  of  butterflies — Descriptive  names— NiUo — Bees 
— Hak-galla  Gardens. 

Starting  in  the  cool  of  early  morning  (preceded  by  sundry  coolies 
burdened  with  my  ba^age)  I  walked  up-hill  to  a  point  where  the 
Govemor^s  carriage  awaited  me,  the  drive  thence  to  '  The  City  of  the 
Open  Plain '  being  simply  exquisite,  the  deep  wooded  gorge  of  a  river 
something  like  our  own  beautiful  Findhorn,'  with  dark  peat-coloured 
water,  and  with  foliage  tints  as  vivid  as  ours  in  October,  but  having 
this  advantage,  namely,  that  the  brilliant  tints — primrose,  gold, 
scarlet,  deep  crimson,  claret,  and  tender  green— are  not,  as  in  Britain 
or  America,  precursors  of  death  and  of  leafless  winter  and  frozen 
forests,  but  stages  in  progressive  life,  where  the  young  scarlet,  yellow, 
and  orange  coloured  foliage  of  the  ironwood  and  of  some  other  trees 
turas  crimson  and  purple,  bronze  and  maroon,  ere  it  settles  down  to 
the  sober  greens  of  maturity. 

Such  is  the  inverted  order  of  things  in  this  land  of  ceaseless 
summer,  where  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  are  terms  of  no  meaning, 
because  Nature  carries  on  her  ceaseless  work  all  the  year  round,  and 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  forest  trees  cast  their  withered  leaves, 
the  young  fresh  foliage  is  continually  bursting  into  new  beauty. 

Near  Pussilawa  we  had  halted  fairly  dumb  with  surprise  at  the 
gor^eousness  of  a  whole  iron  wood-tree,*  all  vividly  scarlet,  save  that 
its  stem  and  boughs  were  entirely  clothed  by  a  brilliant  glossy-green 
creeper.  This  pyramid  of  fire  stood  close  to  a  large  'potato-tree,'* 
so  called  because  its  blossoms  are  exactly  like  those  of  our  common 
potato,  only  thrice  their  size ;  and  when  you  see  a  tree  the  size  of  an 
average  oak  literally  covered  with  these  splendid  purple  and  white 
blossoms  it  is  something  to  remember,  especially  when  you  chance, 

'  In  Morayshire ;  the  loveliest  river  in  Scotland,  whose  dark  brown  waters  flow 
through  deep  gorges  clothed  with  birch  and  lir  trees,  bird-cherry,  wild-cherry,  and 
alder,  which  in  autumn  turn  scarlet  and  crimson,  green  and  gold. 

>  MaiuafOTta.  '  J(  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sfflaaacea, 
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as  we  did,  to  see  beneath  it  a  group  of  gaily  dressed  and  bejewelled 
Tamil  women  and  children. 

But  on  the  present  occasion  the  *  new  sensation  '  lay  in  the  fact 
that  I  had  attained  the  region  of  bright  crimson  rhododendron-trees, 
growing  side  by  side  with  splendid  daturas  and  real  tree-ferns,  the 
latter  especially  luxuriating  in  every  damp  ravine.  This  was  quite 
the  end  of  March,  and  the  rhododendrons  were  only  just  beginning 
to  show  colour.  They  did  not  attain  their  full  glory  till  the  beginning 
of  May,  by  which  time  a  group  of  such  trees,  or  a  solitary  old  tree, 
perhaps  forty  feet  in  height,  cutting  clear  against  a  blue  sky,  was  truly 
a  thing  of  beauty.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  seen 
many  rowan-trees  ^  in  Scotland  quite  as  richly  laden  with  bunches  of 
pure  scarlet,  and  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  against  as  cloudless  and 
blue  a  sky. 

The  latter  is  by  no  means  a  marked  characteristic  of  these 
mountain  regions,  where  I  was  much  struck  by  the  prevalence  of 
cool  grey  skies,  frequent  rain,  and  such  misty  effects  as  we  are  wont 
to  associate  with  our  Scotch  Highlands.  I  am  told  that  in  October 
and  November  the  sun  scarcely  shines  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  that  the  cheerless  fogs  are  really  depressing.  Nevertheless,  the 
clear  intervening  days  are  the  loveliest  of  the  year.  *  The  season,' 
however,  is  from  January  to  the  end  of  May,  during  which  time 
visitors  abound. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  rhododendron  flowering,  I  may 
mention  that  when,  in  the  following  year,  I  ascended  Adam's  Peak 
at  the  end  of  January,  I  found  the  trees  on  the  very  summit  in  full 
beauty.  They  continue  in  blossom  till  about  July.  There  are  two 
distinct  varieties.  That  which  grows  on  the  highest  elevations,  and 
is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  is  a  tall  tree  with  small  narrow 
leaves,  silvery  on  the  under  side.  It  sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  sixty  feet,  and  the  twisted  gnarled  stem  is  often  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  commoner  sort  has  broader  leaves,  which 
are  brown  on  the  under  side.  Here  and  there  among  the  general 
scarlet,  one  sees  a  pink  variety,  and  even  a  few  rare  trees  whose  pink 
blossoms  are  mottled  with  white. 

The  black  peaty  soil  of  Nuwara  Eliya  suits  the  rhododendron  to 
perfection,  and  it  grows  freely  along  the  banks  of  the  main  stream, 
which  meanders  through  the  plain,  as  also  beside  the  numerous 
tributary  rivulets. 

1  Mountain-ash. 
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I  can  never  forget  my  first  views  of  this  Elysium  when,  after 
toiling  steadily  up-hill  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  mile  from  Ram- 
bodda,  we  reached  the  dividing  summit  6,600  feet  above  the  sea, 
which,  in  the  exquisite  morning  light,  lay  clear  on  the  horizon  beyond 
a  wide  expanse  of  lowland,  with  the  lovely  river-gorge  for  a  fore- 
ground. This  was  looking  back.  Then  looking  forward  through  a 
framework  of  most  luxuriant  and  fragrant  daturas,  graceful  tree-ferns, 
and  many-coloured  foliage,  I  beheld  the  charming  valley  still  two 
miles  distant,  and  about  400  feet  lower  than  the  summit  where  the 
carriage  halted  to  let  horses  breathe  and  human  beings  admire. 

Great  must  have  been  the  surprise  of  the  first  Europeans  who, 
when  in  pursuit  of  big  game  through  the  dense  mountain  fotes^ 
accidentally  discovered  this  cool,  delightful  grassy  plain,  three  miles 
in  length  and  about  eight  in  circumference,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountains,  about  6,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Singhalese  and 
Hindoo  legends  account  for  its  existence  by  saying  that  the  monkey- 
god  Hanuman  set  fire  to  this  forest  when  he  came  to  rescue  the 
beautiful  queen  Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  from  captivity  in  the  hands 
of  Ravana  the  demon-king.  Hence  the  beautiful  and'  romantic 
stream  flowing  from  the  plain  towards  Hak-galla  bears  the  name  of 
Sita  Ella. 
^^■^HiiSJ118ffE?Hri9-but-Qil.e  of  a  series  of  high  table-lands  (growing 
only  coarse  lemon-scented  grass,  rhododendrons,  and  a  few  small 
shrubs)  which  lie  at  different  elevations  in  the  midst  of  this  sea  of 
mountain-ranges,  like  level  terraces  with  precipitous  edges,  so  that 
they  have  been  likened  to  a  succession  of  vast  ledges.  The  highest 
of  these,  about  twenty  miles  from  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  about  a  thousand 
feet  higher,  is  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Horton  Plains  (so  called 
in  honour  of  Sir  Robert  Horton),  but  to  the  Singhalese  as  the  Maha 
Eliya  or  Great  Plains,  or,  more  literally,  '  The  great  cleared  place.' 

They  form  a  level  about  five  miles  long  by  two  broad,  surrounded 
by  low  wooded  slopes  rising  to  7,800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
plains  are  clothed  with  rank  bright  green  grass,  buttercups,  ground 
orchids,  and  ferns  innumerable.  In  place  of  palms  we  have  tall  tree- 
ferns  thirty  feet  in  height,  their  slender  black  shining  stems  supporting 
a  crown  of  fronds  twelve  feet  in  length. 

Black  peat  soil  favours  the  luxuriant  growth  of  rhododendrons, 
and  tufts  of  dwarf  bamboo  which  border  clear  sti-eamlets,  one  of 
which  forms  the  Bilhool-Oya,  which  flows  seaward  through  Saflragam. 
Here  also  rises  the  Maha-velli-ganga,  which  hence  descends  to  the 
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low  country  by  a  succession  of  rapids  through  narrow  rocky  gorges, 
each  leading  to  another  plain — in  all,  upwards  of  a  dozen.  At  each 
of  these  the  river  is  transformed  from  a  wild  headlong  torrent  to  a 
broad  calm  stream,  flowing  peacefully  through  grassy  levels — favourite 
pastures  for  wild  deer. 

It  is  a  beautiful  day's  ride  from  Nuwara  Eliya  through  the  forest 
and  across  the  patenas,  and  then  up  Totapella  to  the  pass,  whence 
you  look  back  on  Nuwara  Eliya  far  below,  and  then  ride  on  a  couple 
of  miles  through  forests  all  bearded  with  golden  moss,  till  you  reach 
the  Horton  Plains  ready  for  a  sound  sleep  in  a  pleasant  rest-house. 

Here  there  is  ample  space  for  a  very  much  larger  sanatorium 
than  Nuwara  Eliya,  upon  far  richer  soil,  and  amid  incomparably 
grander  scenery,  for  all  along  the  southern  side  it  ends  in  precipitous 
cliffs,  forming  a  perpendicular  rock  rampart  of  about  5,000  feet  down 
to  the  primeval  and  still  beast-haunted  forest  below.  The  plains 
comprise  an  extent  of  about  twenty  square  miles  of  level  or  gently 
undulating  land,  with  rich  soil  capable  of  growing  anything.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  ere  very  long  this  must  become  the 
true  mountain  capital,  and  be  to  Ceylon  what  Ootacamund  is  to 
Madras — the  Elysium  to  which  wives  and  children  of  busy  men  may 
be  sent  for  as  complete  a  change  of  climate  as  is  generally  necessary. 
And  by  the  creation  of  a  new  railway  to  Uva,  they  will  be  carried  in 
luxurious  railway  carriages  direct  from  Colombo  to  a  station  within 
three  miles  of  these  grand  plains. 

Even  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  which  is  a  thousand  feet  lower,  the  pale 
children  who  have  lost  all  their  roses  in  the  heat  of  the  low  country, 
quickly  regain  them  and  look  the  very  picture  of  health  ;  and  thus 
they  may  safely  be  kept  in  Ceylon  till  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when 
a  return  to  British  climate  is  generally  recommended. 

But,  in  truth,  the  doctors  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  select  the 
exact  elevation  they  deem  desirable,  for  between  the  Horton  Plains 
and  Nuwara  Eliya  lie  the  Totapella  Plains,  about  700  feet  lower  than 
the  former,  while  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  at  a  some- 
what lower  level,  lie  the  grassy  Elephant  Plains  ;  six  miles  to  the 
west,  still  somewhat  lower,  commences  the  grand  district  of  Dimboola, 
once  forest-clad,  but  now  all  under  cultivation. 

Nine  miles  to  the  east  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  but  about  1,500  feet 
below  it,  stretches  the  vast,  thickly  peopled  district  of  Uva,  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  Sussex  Downs  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
comprising  as  it  does  an  extent  of  about  six  hundred  square  miles  of 
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undulating  open  grass-land,  varied  only  by  the  rice-crops  raised  by  the 
miserably  poor  and  hitherto  utterly  neglected  inhabitants  of  about 
eight  hundred  villages  scattered  over  innumerable  small  valleys. 
Happily  the  grass  which  clothes  this  grand  district  is  really  rich 
short  grass,  easy  to  walk  over — a  very  different  matter  from  the 
enormously  tall  rank  mana  and  lemon  grasses  which  grow  in  the  rich 
soil  below  forest -ranges.  These  far  overtop  the  toiling  human  being 
who  has  to  struggle  through  them,  shutting  out  all  breeze,  while  con- 
centrating the  sun  on  his  luckless  head ;  moreover,  his  hands  are 
sure  to  be  painfully  cut  by  the  sharp  serrated  edges  of  the  grass. 

These  grand  Uva  downs  are,  as  it  were,  a  vast  mountain  terrace, 
built  up  above  the  lowlands,  from  which  they  are  divided  by  a  mighty 
boundary  of  precipitous  crags. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  other  grassy  plateaux,  such  as  the 
Elk  Plains,  the  Maturata,  the  Moonstone  Plains,  the  Kondapall^ 
Plain,  the  Agra,  and  the  Bopatalawa  Plains,  or  Patenas  as  they  are 
commonly  called.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  lie  like  islands  in  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  sea  of  forest.  The  lemon  and  mana  grass 
with  which  they  are  clothed,  though  affording  fair  pasture  when 
young,  rapidly  grow  up  into  coarse  tufts  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height, 
most  unpalatable  to  cattle,  so  the  natives  periodically  set  fire  to  it, 
when  there  ensues  a  glorious  blaze.  The  sweeping  flames  rush  on 
with  a  subdued  roar  and  crackling,  and  showers  of  sparks,  but  so 
lightly  as  not  to  scorch  the  roots,  which  are  fed  by  the  charcoal  thus 
produced,  and  only  need  a  few  days'  rain  in  order,  phcenix-like,  to 
renew  their  life,  and  then  the  blackened  hills  and  plains  are  clothed 
with  tenderest  green,  affording  fair  pasture  till  the  grass  again  grows 
too  coarse.  While  short  it  is  gemmed  with  many  a  dainty  flower. 
•  In  the  month  of  May  true  blue-bells  of  Scotland  (campanula — not 
blue  hyacinth)  abound,  as  also,  on  swampy  ground,  true  golden 
buttercups.  In  some  places  the  patenas  are  yellow  with  a  ground 
orchid,  suggesting  a  field  of  daffodils  with  a  faint  fragrance  like  prim- 
roses.    In  some  places  sweet  violets  grow  freely. 

In. the  late  autumn,  however,  after  the  summer's  drought,  the 
patenas  are  no  longer  beautiful,  but  all  clothed  with  parched  yellow 
grasses,  with  here  and  there  broad  blackened  tracts  marking  where  the 
shepherds  have  fired  the  grass  for  next  year's  growth. 

The  natives  prepare  from  the  leaves  of  the  lemon-grass  a  medicinal 
infusion  with  a  bitter  flavour  and  strong  aromatic  smell.  From  it 
also  is  manufactured  the  citronella  oil  of  commerce,  which,  amongst 
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other  useful  properties,  is  effectual  in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
fungus — a  sort  of  luxuriant  mildew — which  works  such  ruin  in 
museums  and  collections  of  all  sorts. 

The  grass  from  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled  is  valuable  as  fuel 
where  firewood  has  become  scarce  owing  to  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  timber.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  refuse 
from  the  oil-factories  can  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  the  pre- 
paration of  strawboard,  for  which  there  is  an  enormous  demand  for 
the  manufacture  of  boxes  in  which  to  pack  tea  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing export.  Another  article  hitherto  deemed  useless  is  the 
mana-grass  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  on  the  hills,  from  which  it  has 
recently  been  discovered  that,  with  the  addition  of  one-fourth  of 
coarse  waste-paper  or  old  sacking,  a  strong  flexible  millboard  can  be 
prepared,  much  tougher  and  less  brittle  than  that  which  is  made 
from  wheat-straw.  So  it  appears  that  these  long-despised  grasses  are 
likely  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  fibre-yielding  plants,  and  to 
start  a  new  local  industry. 

These  plains  do  not  always  exactly  correspond  to  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  word.  For  instance,  the  Totapella  Plains  are  a  most 
singular  geological  formation,  the  so-called  plains  being  closely  covered 
by  several  hundred  grassy  conical  hills,  each  about  a  hundred  feet 
high,  like  tumuli  of  the  giants.  A  deep  river  winds  circuitously  amid 
these,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  forest-covered  hills,  a  group  of 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  these  very  unlevel  plains. 

The  soil  of  these  patenas  is  generally  dark  and  peaty,  and  the 
early  settlers  hoped  that  it  would  prove  easy  of  cultivation  j  but  they 
found  that  it  was  so  unfertile  that  literally  nothing  would  grow  with- 
out such  heavy  manure  as  was  too  costly  to  be  profitable,  and  that 
it  really  paid  better  to  fell  and  clear  forest  land,  even  with  the  toil  of 
rooting  out  every  stump,  one  of  which  sometimes  cost  the  work  of 
two  men  for  three  days  ! 

As  we  look  now  on  the  splendid  crops  of  English  vegetables — 
potatoes,  peas,  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  and  beans,  the  good  straw- 
berries and  other  fruits,  and  the  luxuriant  fields  of  sweet  white  clover, 
dear  to  the  busy  bees,  it  is  hard  to  realise  all  the  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  to  face  and  conquer,  when 
in  1848  he  and  his  brother  resolved  to  establish  a  real  English  farm 
and  village  on  the  estate  which  still  bears  their  name  on  the  Moon 
Plains  at  the  eastern  end  of  Nuwara  Eliya. 

They  took  out  a  good  English  bailiff,  a  blacksmith,  and  about 
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a  dozen  emigrants,  with  all  manner  of  farm  implements,  machinery, 
grain,  and  animals,  not  forgetting  a  pack  of  fox -hounds.  When  with 
infinite  trouble  the  soil  had  been  prepared,  the  first  crop  of  oats  was 
devoured  by  elk  and  wild  hogs,  who  here  held  grand  midnight 
festivals.  In  like  manner,  the  first  crop  of  potatoes  was  entirely  con- 
sumed by  grubs.  The  animals  almost  died  of  starvation  ;  twenty-six 
fine  bullocks  did  die  of  some  disease,  and  five  fine  Australian  horses 
died  the  first  year.  However,  patience  and  perseverance  were  re- 
warded in  due  time,  and  the  scheme,  which  was  at  first  deemed  so 
foolish,  ere  long  proved  eminently  successful,  the  naturally  unfertile 
land  being  found  capable,  in  response  to  very  generous  manuring,  of 
yielding  four  crops  of  potatoes  in  the  year ! 

Although  the  settlement  is  entirely  a  creation  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  ancient  building,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that,  like  many  other  places  in  the  Island,  once 
populous  and  then  totally  abandoned,  this  verdant  plain  must  at  one 
time  have  been  of  some  importance  to  the  Kandyan  kings.  The 
steep  descent  towards  Badulla  is  still  known  as  'The  Path  of  a 
Thousand  Princes,'  and  leads  past  '  The  Valley  of  Rubies,'  a  name 
which  suggests  another  hidden  source  of  fame  and  profit  in  the  days 
when  gem-hunting  was  a  royal  monopoly.  AH  these  plains  are 
studded  with  deep  pits,  telling  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  gem- 
diggers. 

But  the  chief  importance  of  the  high  levels  in  ancient  days  was 
their  command  of  the  water-supply  for  irrigation,  which  was  led  in 
every  direction  by  most  carefully  constructed  watercourses,  aque- 
ducts, and  canals.  Traces  of  these  remain  in  many  a  spot  now 
visited  only  by  some  chance  sportsman,  and  hillsides  once  carefully 
terraced  and  cultivated  have  now  relapsed  to  their  original  wild 
state.  1 

Here  it  was  that  Donna  Catherina,  the  child-queen  of  Kandy  (so 
proclaimed  by  the  Portuguese),  fjbund  refuge  when  in  later  years  she 
was  driven  from  her  stormy  thronfe  ;  but  the  place  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  visited  by  any  EuropeaAa  till  Dr.  Davy  came  here  in  1819, 
after  which  it  was  forgotten,  till  Vediscovered  in  1826,  when  the 
Governor,  General  Barnes,  at  once  rtsolved  to  establish  a  sanatorium 
here,  with  barracks  and  officers'  quarters,  and  to  build  a  residence 
for  himself,  all  of  good  solid  stone- wOirk.  Barnes  Hall  is  to  this  day 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  little  colJbny  of  from  thirty  to  forty  neat 
little  villas  and  cottages — not  bungalcAws  as  in  the  low  country,  but 
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stone-built  houses  with  chimneys,  whose  *reek'  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  landscape.  Each  stands  in  its  own  pleasant 
garden,  and  these  lie  scattered  on  a  succession  of  grassy  knolls,  all 
along  the  base  of  the  wooded  mountains  in  which  the  plain  lies 
embosomed. 

Right  above  it  tower  Kiklomanee  and  Pidaru-tala-galla ;  the 
latter,  though  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form,  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ceylon— height,  8,295  feet — and  is  happily  still  clothed 
with  forest  to  the  very  summit — forest,  moreover,  which  is  all  hard- 
wood, for  we  are  now  quite  beyond  the  region  of  palms,  and  there 
was  not  a  pine  or  fir  tree  in  the  island  till  they  were  recently  accli- 
matised in  nursery  gardens.  Here  rises  the  Nanu-Oya,  which  forms 
one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Maha-velli-ganga,^  but  which  here  is  only 
a  sparkling  stream  meandering  through  the  valley.  By  means  of  an 
artificial  embankment  at  the  farther  end,  designed  and  carried  out 
by  Sir  William  Gregory,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  all  reeds  and 
rushes,  has  been  transformed  into  a  beautiful  little  lake  which  bears 
his  name.  (It  is  said  that  this  whole  valley  must  at  some  prehistoric 
time  have  been  the  bed  of  a  mountain  lake.) 

Thanks  to  the  unwearied  care  of  Mr.  I^e  Mesurier,  Lake  Gregory, 
and  also  the  streams  which  water  the  Horton  Plains,  are  now  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  carp  and  trout,  some  of  the  latter  being  over  three 
pounds  weight.  The  breeding-pond  was  dug  out  of  solid  cabook 
(laterite),  paved  with  pebbles,  and  lined  with  watercresses,  under 
which  the  fry  found  refuge,  and  also  insects  to  their  liking,  including 
tiny  shrimps  which  abound  in  the  mountain  streams,  as  do  also 
small  crabs,  which  find  favour  with  grown-up  trout,  but  are  dangerous 
to  the  fry.2 

Otters  also  prove  such  formidable  foes  to  all  freshwater  fish  that 
a  raid  against  them  is  now  being  made  with  a  view  to  their  extermina- 
tion. It  always  seems  hard  that  any  interesting  wild  creature  should 
have  to  be  totally  sacrificed  for  the  preservation  of  game  of  any  sort, 
whether  finny,  furred,  or  feathered,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Nuwara 
Eliya  otters  are  doomed.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  hope 

*  The  true  source  of  the  Maha-velli-ganga  is  on  Adam's  Peak. 

*  Mr.  Le  Mesurier's  care  for  the  fish-supply  of  the  colony  is  not  confined  to  fresh- 
water pools  and  streams.  He  has  shown  that  an  inexhaustible  harvest  of  excellent 
grey  mullet,  one  of  the  best  of  sea-fish,  might  easily  be  secured  by  a  simple  system  of 
barriers  to  protect  the  spawn  and  young  fry,  which  are  hatched  in  inlets  so  far  in-shore 
that  during  their  infancy  they  might  easily  be  thus  guarded  from  predatory  fish  and 
native  fishermen. 
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that  if  only  they  can  be  left  undisturbed,  the  little  grebe  and  other 
aquatic  birds  which  have  already  discovered  this  new  high-level  lake 
may  take  to  it  as  an  habitual  haunt,  undisturbed  by  the  Stately  swans 
which  already  float  on  the  .still  waters. 

A  curious  and  unexpected  benefit  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
this  lake,  now  swanning  with  fish,  is  a  most  marked  diminution  in 
the  legions  of  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes,  which  formerly  bred  undis- 
turbed in  the  marsh.  Now  each  individual  carp  and  trout  is  on  the 
^ui  vive  to  secure  for  itself  a  share  in  that  daintiest  of  morsels,  mos- 
quito larvas  ;  and  seeing  how  surprising  is  the  fecundity  of  the  mos- 
quito, it  follows  that  each  which  is  thus  consumed  represents  the 
annihilation  of  a  multitude  of  foes. 

In  his  interesting  book  on  '  Tank  Angling  in  India,'  Mr.  H.  S. 
Thomas  says  :  '  One  female  mosquito  laying  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  lOO  eggs  would  at  the  end  of  the  month  be  found  the 
parent  of  loo  mosquitos,  of  which  50  would  be  females.  In  the 
second  month  go  females  laying  each  100  eggs,  would  yield  5,000 
larvEe.  In  the  third  month  2,500  females  x  100  eggs  =  250,000 
larvje.  In  the  fourth  12,500,000  larvae,  and  so  on,  until  at  the  end 
of  the  twelve  months  there  would  he  488,281,250,000,000,000,000 
larvje.' 

The  lesson  to  be  practically  applied  would  seem  to  be  that  all 
mosquito-breeding  tanks  and  pools  should  be  cleaned,  cleared  of  all 
predatory  fish,  and  stocked  with  carp,  which  seem  to  multiply  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  mosquitoes,  and  will  therefore  supply  never-failing 
armies  to  do  battle  with  our  foes. 

The  change  of  climate  from  Colombo  to  Nuwara  Eliya  is  sur- 
prising. Here,  within  7°  of  the  equator,  I  believe  the  thermometer 
never  exceeds  72°  Fahr.  at  noon  in  summer,  and  at  night  it  some- 
times falls  below  freezing-point,  so  that  in  the  early  morning  I  have 
often  seen  the  ground  white  with  hoar-frost,  and  have  been  thankful 
for  a  thick  plaid  and  a  warm  tweed  dress,  and  this  not  only  in  the 
chill  of  frosty  mornings  and  evenings,  but  even  at  noon  on  many  a 
cold  rainy  day.  Snow  is,  of  course,  absolutely  unknown  in  Ceylon. 
For  the  first  week  after  my  arrival  the  rainfall  was  excessive,  pouring 
as  if  the  very  heavens  were  coming  down — pitiless  pouring  rain — 
and  the  ceaseless  drip,  drip,  drip  from  the  soaked  thatch  was  most 
depressing.  Weak  corners  were  revealed  by  unsightly  leaks  ;  the 
ground  was  saturated,  and  the  paths  were  all  muddy  rivulets.  Sketch- 
ing was  hopeless,  and  I  fully  aH>reciated  the  reasons  why  houses 
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here  are  built  of  stone  and  have  fireplaces,  with  fires  morning  and 
evening,  round  which  friends  gather  as  naturally  as  if  in  Europe. 

The  heavy  rainfall  fills  the  numerous  clear  brown  streams  which 
rush  down  every  ravine  of  the  dark  hills,  and  very  gloomy  these  often 
seem  when  capped  with  gathering  clouds  and  grey  drift,  clothing  the 
green  forests  in  sombre  purple  and  blue  shadows  ;  but  when  the  sun 
conquers,  then  you  have  a  climate  like  that  of  our  very  loveliest 
summer  days  in  Scotland  :  the  crisp  clear  air  is  so  marvellously  in- 
vigorating and  inspiriting  that  every  breath  is  an  elixir,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  existence  is  a  delight,  renewed  with  every  breath  of  an  atmo- 
sphere so  exhilarating  that  even  the  feeblest  folk  find  themselves 
endued  with  exhaustless  energies. 

Mornings,  evenings,  and  moonlight  are  each  more  enchanting 
than  words  can  tell,  and  all  alike  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  English 
clover  from  cultivated  fields,  mingling  with  that  of  mignonette, 
musk,  stocks,  pansies,  violets,  lilies,  carnations,  phloxes,  sweet-peas, 
honeysuckle,  azaleas,  and  all  manner  of  fragrant  garden  flowers  ;  and 
you  look  up  from  gardens,  where  heavenly  roses,  geranium,  fuchsia, 
chrysanthemum,  camellias,  and  heliotrope  are  luxuriant  bushes,  to 
the  beautiful  mountains  encircling  the  plain,  where  the  sparkling 
rivulet  winds  about  through  thickets  of  wild  roses,  yellow  wattle  im- 
ported from  Australia,  golden  gorse — real  whins,  exactly  the  same  as 
our  own,  fragrant  and  home-like — with  foxgloves,  and  blue-bells, 
brambles  and  bracken,  growing  side  by  side  with  the  magnificent 
tree-ferns  and  the  scarlet  rhododendron-trees,  and  masses  of  snowy 
datura,  the  latter  dipping  in  the  stream  their  graceful  boughs,  heavy 
with  the  weight  of  beautiful  trumpet-shaped  blossoms.  And  of  minor 
flowers,  there  are  our  own  buttercup,  foxglove,  and  common  white 
clover,  and  white  violets  (which,  however,  are  scentless),  and  a  most 
fascinating  wild  passion-flower,  pure  white,  and  enfolded  in  a  mossy 
calyx  just  like  a  white  moss-rose. 

Conspicuous  among  these  wild  plants  are  the  osbekia,  laden  with 
lilac  blossom,  and  the  tall  stiff  spikes  of  a  pink  lobelia,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  muUen  (the  Aaron's  rod  of  our  gardens,  only  twice  as  tall). 

You  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  gardening  even  at  Nuwara 
Eliya  is  all  play.  Were  it  only  the  ceaseless  battle  with  divers  insects, 
the  work  would  be  no  sinecure.  A  gentleman  who  was  admiring  the 
glories  of  the  gorgeous  gladioli  in  the  garden  of  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
November,  observed  several  women  busy  collecting  black  grubs,  and 
w^3  told  that  in  the  previous  week  they  bad  collected  on  an  average 
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three  thoosand  grubs  daily  in  that  one  garden !    And  that  is  only 
one  detail  of  trouble. 

A  week  of  perfect  weather  before  Easter  produced  such  a  wealth 
of  blossom  as  made  church  decoration  a  real  pleasure,  especially 
where  there  were  so  many  willing  hands  to  help.  This  year  (1891)  I 
hear  the  decorations  were  lovelier  than  ever,  as  you  may  judge  by  a 
few  details.  There  were  texts  on  backgrounds  of  moss  or  of  scarlet ; 
the  font  was  decked  with  white  arums,  mat^erites,  daisies,  and  ferns ; 
the  chancel  trellised  with  creepers,  maiden-hair  ferns,  arum  lilies, 
and  scarlet  geranium.  In  the  chancel-window  was  a  cross  of  Black 
Douglas  geraniums,  and  the  altar-rails  were  entwined  with  ferns  and 
bunches  of  cream-coloured  roses  and  crimson  poppies.  The  pulpit 
and  lectern  were  adorned  with  arum  lilies,  ferns,  and  crimson  cacti, 
the  reading-desk  with  cream-coloured  carnations,  arums,  daisies,  and 
ferns.' 

So  the  flower-angels  had  their  full  share  as  ministering  spirits  at 
the  great  festival : 

O  the  beautiful  dowers,  the  sweet  fragrant  flowers. 
These  dear  loving  smiles  from  our  Father  above  ) 
To  earth  they  are  given  to  teach  us  of  Heaven  : 
They  bloom  round  our  pathway  to  whisper  of  love. 
These  beautiful  smiles  of  God. 


The  pretty  little  cruciform  church  and  the  peaceful  churchyard.lie 

in  a  pleasant  sheltered  corner,  surrounded  by  rhododendrons,  daturas, 
and  other  flowering  shrubs,  and  overshadowed  by  one  grand  old  tree 
with  a  gnarled,  twisted  stem,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees  in  miniature 
on  very  rank  heather.  At  a  little  distance  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  a  veritable  stone-pine.  I  was  told,  however,  that  it  is  a 
eugenia,  of  the  myrtle  family.  Happily,  in  the  clearing  of  the  forest 
on  the  lower  hills  a  considerable  number  of  these  have  been  spared, 
and,  together  with  groups  of  tall  dark  trees  resembling  cypresses, 
have  all  the  effect  of  the  non-existent  pines  and  firs. 

Of  course,  wherever  Government  makes  its  headquarters  for  the 
season,  there  white  men  and  women  congregate ;  and  so  during  these 

1  The  thanksgiving  services  in  June,  a(  the  Cathedral,  Colombo,  as  the  equivalent 
of  a, '  Harvest  Home,'  were  also  pretty  and  characteristic,  the  church  being  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  the  glossy  green  coffee  and  cinnamon,  with  a  profusion  of  pine-apples, 
shaddocks,  brinjals.  bunches  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  green  and  yellow  cocoa 
and  areca  nuts,  graceful  pepper,  and  lovely  nutmegs,  and,  in  short,  ^  manner  of 
tropical  '  fruits  of  the  earth.' 
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spring  months,  until  the  end  of  May,  each  of  the  nest-like  homes 
encircling  the  plain  is  well-filled,  and  a  most  cheery  social  life  is  kept 
up,  picnics  and  races,  games,  balls,  and  dinner-parties  enlivening 
both  day  and  night.  This  continues  until  the  end  of  May,  when, 
the  stormy  south-west  monsoon  being  almost  due,  the  Cottage  itself 
— i,e,  the  Governor's  house — is  deserted,  and  his  Excellency  adjourns 
to  kandy,  there  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  birthday.  Then  within  a 
very  few  days  this  sweet  spot  is  forsaken  of  the  gregarious  multitude, 
and  those  who  do  remain  settle  down  to  the  peace  and  quietness  of 
their  pleasant  highland  homes. 

Now  that  Nuwara  Eliya,  in  common  with  most  of  the  principal 
European  stations  in  Ceylon,  has  started  a  golf-course,  it  has  secured 
an  additional  all-the-year-round  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  many.  But 
there  certainly  is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  be  forsaken  on  the 
mere  score  of  climate,  for  although  howling  wind,  drizzling  rain,  and 
heavy  white  mists  prevail  in  June  and  July,  August  has  many  warm, 
bright,  clear  days,  and  then  till  the  end  of  November  the  climate  is 
as  variable  as  the  same  months  would  be  in  Britain  ;  but  with  one 
singular  advantage  for  Nuwara  Eliya — namely,  that,  no  matter  what 
storms  sweep  over  it  and  the  hills  towards  Colombo,  or  how  dark 
the  clouds  which  rest  on  Hak-galla,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  bright  blue 
sky  beyond  it,  telling  of  clear  sunshine  on  the  Uva  hills  and  the 
country  towards  Badulla,  so  that  anyone  who  wearies  of  rain  has 
only  to  ride  about  four  miles  in  that  direction  to  find  himself  beneath 
a  cloudless  sky  with  all  the  mists  behind  him.  Of  course  these 
green  hills  get  their  turn  of  rain  in  the  other  monsoon. 

The  great  feature  of  *  the  season  '  is  the  Jymkana,  when  as  many 
of  the  planters  as  can  possibly  snatch  a  brief  holiday  from  their 
estates  flock  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  of  course  try  how  much  fun  can 
possibly  be  crammed  into  the  time.  Nowhere  have  I  ever  met  a 
whole  community  so  thoroughly  genial  and  hearty,  or  in  which  the 
affectation  of  l>/asS-nQss  is  so  totally  unknown.  As  for  any  women- 
folk attempting  to  play  the  dowagers,  the  thing  was  impossible  ;  for 
so  many  of  these  exiled  Britons  had  ridden  thirty  or  forty  miles  on 
purpose  for  a  dance,  that  they  would  dance  with  one  another  rather 
than  sit  out,  so,  under  such  circumstances,  feminine  indolence  would 
have  been  downright  selfishness. 

Nothing  short  of  an  atmosphere  so  amazingly  invigorating  as  that 
of  these  mountains  could  enable  any  average  mortal  to  get  through 
50  much  exertion  without  fatigue.      Perhaps  I   cannot  prove  this 
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better  than  by  quotit^  a  few  passages  from  my  diary,  first  remarking 

that  at  that  time  there  was  only  one.  carriage  in  Nuwara  Eliya,  so  that 
almost  everyone  walked  to  and  from  all  evening  entertainments,  and 
also  that  eight  dances  and  divers  other  entertainments  were  crowded 
into  three  weeks.  The  presence  of  the  band  of  the  73rd  High- 
landers was  the  chief  incentive  to  such  an  outburst  of  frolic. 

Here,  then,  is  one  morning  :  'Out  sketching  before  daybreak, 
returning  home  at  noon.  Afternoon  standing  about  at  games. 
Dinner  and  dance  till  2  a.m.     Out  sketching  by  6  a.m.' 

Another  day  :  '  Staying  at  Headquarters  House — ;.a.  of  the 
General  in  command.  At  6  a.m.  the  Governor's  carriage  came  to 
take  me  to  breakfast  at  the  Cottage.  Rode  with  his  Excellency,  by 
a  somewhat  steep  jungle-path,  to  the  top  of  "  Pedro,"  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ceylon.  Its  real  name  is  Pldura-tala-galla,  which  means 
"  the  mat-weaving  rock,"  It  was  so  called  on  account  of  a  sort  of 
rush  which  was  abundant  here  and  was  used  for  making  mats. 

'  From  the  summit  we  literally  overlooked  the  whole  Isle,  the  sea 
being  clearly  visible  both  to  the  east  and  west.  Before  us,  as  on  a 
map,  lay  outstretched  the  inlricate  mountain-ranges  clothed  with 
dark-green  forest,'  brighter  green  marking  the  coffee  plantations,  and 
a  still  lighter  tint  the  mountain  meadows  called  patenas  with  silvery 
lines  and  glittering  mirrors  indicating  streams  and  pools.  In  the 
wonderful  stillness  we  heard  the  voices  of  many  mountain  torrents 
rushing  tumultuously  down  the  rocky  ravines  and  gullies. 

'  On  the  summit  we  found  wild  strawberry  plants  and  forget-me- 
nots  ;  and  as  we  walked  leisurely  down  the  mountain,  I  gathered 
buttercups,  yellow  St.  John's  wort,  small  geraniums,  real  "  blue-bells 
of  Scotland "  (not  blue  hyacinths  !)  and  a  sort  of  ranunculus. 
Scented  purple  violets  are  sometimes  found,  but  I  sought  for  them 

'  After  breakfast  drove  back  to  Headquarters  House,  whence  in  the 
afternoon  we  all  walked  a  mile  to  the  races  and  back  again,  standing 
about  all  the  afternoon.  Walked  to  a  dinner  party  at  one  house, 
whence  the  whole  party  walked  to  a  ball  at  another.  Thence  at 
4  A.M.  all  walked  home  across  the  plain  in  the  most  lovely  moonlight. 
I  was  out  again  by  9  a.m.  sketching  till  noon. 

'  Up  at  s  A.M,  Rode  to  the  top  of  Pedro,  and  sent  the  horses 
back.    Sketched  as  much  as  was  possible  of  that  vast  panorama,  with 

'  Almost  the  whol;  of  wbich  bas  now  vanisbe4  before  tbe  advance  of  the  planter*! 
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Adam's  Peak  conspicuous  above  the  many  mountain-ranges,  and  a 
somewhat  desolate  foreground  of  ghostly  dead  trees,  scorched  by 
some  accidental  fire,  but  still  standing,  bleached  by  many  a  wintry 
storm  and  summer  sun,  and  bearded  with  long  trails  of  grey  moss 
and  lichens.  But  the  view  from  a  mountain  top  is  not  very  sketch- 
able,  being  rather  suggestive  of  a  petrified  ocean,  as  if  liquid  waves 
had  been  suddenly  transformed  to  solid  rock  ridges,  fixed  and  im- 
movable. 

*  Walked  back,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  found  all  the  party 
busy  decorating  the  ball-room,  in  which  I  gave  a  helping  hand. 
Dancing  till  4  a.m.     Out  sketching  beside  the  river  by  9  a.m.' 

One  lovely  morning  we  started  early — a  very  pleasant  party — to 
ride  twelve  miles  through  the  loveliest  jungle  to  Ragalla,  where  it  had 
been  arranged  that  we  should  all  sleep  in  a  tiny  bungalow  built  by  a 
planter  who  had  just  commenced  clearing  a  coffee  estate.  Such  a 
scene  of  havoc  !  The  lovely  jungle  ruthlessly  burnt  down,  and  the 
charred  and  blackened  trunks  of  huge  old  trees  lying  on  the  ground, 
their  grand  boughs  all  turned  to  charcoal,  slowly  feeding  the  wretched 
little  coffee  shrubs  which  were  planted  all  over  the  ground. 

After  luncheon  the  Government  Agent  invited  me  to  come  and 
see  a  grand  view  of  the  Maturata  Plains  ;  it  was  some  way  off,  but 
he  didn't  know  how  far.  Being  quite  fresh,  I  was  of  course  ready  to 
see  as  much  as  possible,  so  we  started,  riding  the  first  four  miles,  till 
the  road  became  impassable  for  horses,  so  we  had  to  walk  the  rest  of 
the  way,  which  proved  to  be  four  miles  more  !  (In  Britain  in  my 
best  days,  a  three-mile  walk  has  always  been  my  full  day's  work,  so 
you  see  what  credit  belongs  to  this  glorious  climate  of  Nuwara 
Eliya  !) 

Happily  my  kind  friend  had  had  the  forethought  to  send  up  a 
chair  on  poles,  and  coolies  to  carry  me ;  so  after  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  magnificent  view,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  a  most  awesome  thunder- 
storm, I  was  carried  down.  Long  before  we  got  through  the  jungle 
it  was  pitch-dark,  and  we  had  to  halt  while  the  coolies  manufactured 
chutes — i,e.  torches  like  small  fagots  of  dried  sticks,  which  they  feed 
with  frequent  applications  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

In  the  morning  we  all  started  at  6  a.m.,  the  rest  of  the  party 
having  to  return  direct  to  Nuwara  Eliya  ;  but  I  halted  by  myself  for 
some  hours  en  route  to  secure  a  sketch  of  a  lovely  jungle  scene.  Of 
course  I  was  not  literally  alone,  for  here,  as  in  India,  every  horse- 
keeper  is  always  bound  to  be  in  attendance  on  his  own  horse,  and  is 
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supposed  to  keep  up  with  the  rider,  whatever  may  be  the  pace,  and 
very  hard  running  that  involves,  even  when  humane  new-comers 
make  excuses  for  dawdling,  to  give  them  a  chance,  especially  aAer 
an  irresistible  canter, 

Whenever  one  leaves  the  beaten  track  one  is  of  course  liable  to 
find  jungle  paths  in  a  very  dubious  condition.  Of  this  we  had  good 
experience  one  day,  when  a  friend  undertook  to  guide  me  to  a  very  ■ 
fine  sketching-point  beyond  the  Elk  Plains.  So  we  started,  as  usual, 
at  6  A.M.,  and  rode  round  the  back  of  beautiful  Hak-galla  and  across 
the  patenas,  which,  having  been  recently  burnt,  were  in  all  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  freshest  young  green,  but  fringed  with  scorched  jungle. 

We  expected  to  reach  our  destination  before  9  a.m.,  but  to  our 
unmitigated  disgust  found  that  the  jungle-path  had  never  been  over- 
hauled for  six  years  !  and  the  distance  proved  to  be  upwards  of 
twelve  miles.  We  could  not  go  beyond  a  slow  walk  the  whole  way, 
and  I  had  literally  to  dismount  upwards  of  twenty  times  to  let  the 
horse  be  led  over  impracticable  bits  of  broken  bank. 

At  I  P.M.  we  had  not  reached  the  point  where  my  companion  had 
purposed  leaving  me  for  the  day,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
rest  awhile  and  then  retrace  our  ground.  That  was  indeed,  an  ex- 
hausting day,  nine  and  a  half  hours  in  the  saddle,  only  varied  by  the 
fatigue  of  incessantly  mounting  and  dismounting.  To  add  to  the 
situation,  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  came  on,  which  certainly  was 
very  grand,  but  followed  by  such  downpouring  rain  as  was  supremely 
disagreeable ;  for  it  was  not  nice  returning  to  civilised  life  like 
drowned  rats  to  meet  all  the  smart  people  taking  their  walk  in  the 
beautifully  clear  eveningi 

(It  really  is  extraordinary  to  see  what  trouble  people  do  give 
themselves,  even  in  Paradise,  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  of  the 
very  latest  fashions — all  the  newest  Parisian  millinery,  dresses  from 
Worth,  and  kid  gloves  fresh  by  every  mail !  Common-sense  and 
comfort  plead  alike  in  favour  of  no  gloves  and  the  simplest  attire,  in 
a  climate  whose  warm  moisture  promotes  such  rapid  vegetation  that 
a  very  few  days  suffice  to  mildew  gloves  and  silk  dresses,  and  to  coat 
boots  and  broadcloth  with  fungus  half  an  inch  in  length  !  Clothes 
of  all  sorts  are  ruined  unless  they  are  perpetually  being  aired 
in  the  sun,  and  clothes  left  lying  by  are  simply  destroyed.  Conse- 
quenrty,  for  people  living  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  a  visit  to 
Kandy  or  Colombo  involves  grave  considerations  as  to  the  adorning 
of  the  outer  man  or  woman  !) 
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Here,  as  in  most  hilly  districts,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  swampy 
morass  in  the  hollows,  and  one  of  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in 
riding  along  vague  tracks  is  that  of  getting  bogged  in  soft  peaty  soil, 
a  most  disagreeable  experience  which  I  narrowly  escaped  while 
riding  up  Mount  Kiklomani.  We  came  to  a  bit  of  dubious-looking 
ground,  and  I  fortunately  insisted  on  getting  off,  for  it  proved  to  be 
a  most  treacherous  bog,  in  which  a  moment  later  the  poor  beast 
was  floundering,  and  was  only  extricated  with  much  difficulty.  I 
was  truly  thankful  that  the  owner  himself  was  there  in  charge,  for, 
indeed,  the  anxious  responsibility  of  riding  a  borrowed  horse  is 
serious,  and  some  of  the  difficult  jungle -paths,  and  those  along  the 
face  of  steep  hillsides,  did  try  my  nerves  to  an  unwarrantable  extent, 
and  a  small  stumble  often  made  me  hotter  than  I  would  have  cared 
to  confess. 

Of  pleasant  picnics,  large  and  small,  there  was  no  end.  One  was 
beside  a  lovely  still  pool,  fed  by  a  rippling  stream  working  its  way 
among  moss  grown  boulders  ;  on  the  pool  shone  the  snowy  cups  of 
a  multitude  of  floating  lilies,  deeply  shaded  by  the  overhanging 
foliage — an  ideal  of  sleepy  loveliness.  Blue  and  green  dragon-flies, 
and  occasionally  a  scarlet  one,  hovered  over  the  lilies  or  skimmed 
across  the  pool,  and  butterflies  of  gorgeous  hue  assembled  (holding 
parliament,  we  said)  in  the  cool  damp  of  many  a  shady  green  nook. 

The  butterflies  of  Ceylon  are  so  beautiful  and  so  varied  as  to  be 
at  all  times  a  joy,  whether  seen  singly,  when  one  glorious  creature 
seems  for  a  moment  to  have  the  garden  to  himself,  or  in  companies 
of  radiant  joyous  little  beings.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Isle  is 
the  annual  migration  in  November  and  December,  and  at  intervals 
right  on  to  February,  of  countless  myriads  of  butterflies  in  vast 
flights  ;  whence  they  come  and  whither  going,  no  one  can  guess. 

The  migration  commences  with  the  setting  in  of  the  north-east 
monsoon,  with  its  cool  mornings  and  bright  days ;  and  when  the 
stormy  wind  blows  strongest,  these  delicate  insects,  impelled  by  some 
inexplicable  instinct,  force  their  way  against  it,  and  during  a  couple 
of  months  successive  legions  pass  on  like  an  ever-flowing  stream.  I 
have  collected  a  few  notes  of  observations  made  on  this  subject  in 
different  years. 

Thus,  in  1884,  swarms  of  dark-coloured  butterflies  passed  over 
Kandy  and  Ratnapura  on  November  19.  On  the  following  day 
these  were  succeeded  by  swarms  of  white  and  yellow  ones. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  writing  from  Nuwara  Eliya,  noted  the 
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first  flight  of  the  season  on  November  i8.  The  flight  lasted  the 
whole  day ;  direction  from  due  south-west  to  north.  Wind  from 
south-west.     Colour  of  butterflies,  speckled  dark  brown. 

The  next  flight  he  noticed  was  on  November  zi,  when  two  kinds 
of  butterflies,  white  and  sulphur,  continued  all  day  passing  right  over 
the  summit  of  Pedro  from  north  to  due  south.  The  direction  of 
the  wind  was  from  the  north-east. 

On  December  lo  another  observer  stated  that  brown  and  white 
butterflies  had  been  in  flight  for  some  days,  flying  south. 

In  1888  the  migration  northward  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  was 
observed  at  Colombo  on  November  18,  the  great  flight  of  white  and 
yellow  butterflies  being  mingled  with  some  of  a  darker  colour. 

In  1889,  flights  were  observed  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Dimbula,  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  at  Colombo  on 
November  5,  when  dark-brown  butterflies  and  yellowish -white  ones 
flew  in  separate  columns  at  a  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 

All  the  accounts  (which  might  be  multiplied  by  observations  from 
all  parts  of  the  island,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  from  Manaar  to 
Galle,  and  from  Trinconiatee  to  Negombo)  speak  only  of  brown,  white, 
and  yellow  insects  ;  hence  I  infer  that  the  glorious  butterflies  which 
most  delighted  us  do  not  risk  becoming  food  for  fishes  by  any  such 
venturesome  flights.  There  is  one  lovely  creature  with  black  velvety 
wings  spotted  with  crimson,  and  measuring  about  four  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  ;  while  another,  likewise  robed  in  black  velvet,  has  brilliant 
yellow  spots  on  the  under-wing  ;  and  yet  another  of  the  sombre  sort 
has  black  velvet  upper-wings  with  lovely  blue  under-wings.  Others 
are  of  a  lustrous  pale-blue,  or  a  rich  metallic  purple  or  green,  and 
some  are  pure  white.  The  most  delicate  of  all  has  semi-transparent 
wings,  and  is  so  exquisitely  refined  that  it  is  generally  known  as  the 
sylph. 

Then  at  sunset  these  radiant  creatures  disappear,  and  handsome 
hawk-moths  and  humming-bird  moths  dart  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight, 
to  be  succeeded  an  hour  later  by  various  night -moths,  whose  beauty 
is  lost  to  us  in  the  darkness,  their  presence  only  revealed  by  a  rushing 
flight,  too  often  in  the  direction  of  lamps  and  candles.  Many  of  the 
moth  and  butterfly  caterpillars  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  brightly 
coloured.  All  these,  however,  are  tar  more  abundant  in  the  low 
country  than  in  this  cooler  region. 

Many  fascinating  birds  also  did  their  part  in  givii^  life  and  colour 
to  the  beautiful  scene,  a  specially  lovely  family  being  the  jays  with 
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their  brilliantly  blue  body  and  tail,  and  golden-sienna  head  and  wings. 
They  go  about  in  flocks  of  six  or  eight,  and  are  very  shy  of  human 
beings,  so  they  are  warily  silent  while  on  the  ground  feeding  on 
beetles,  but  make  up  for  this  by  harsh  croaking  cries  when  on  the 
tree- tops. 

One  of  the  favourite  amusements  at  Nuwara  Eliya  was 
*  gemming ' — i,e,  devoting  a  day  to  washing  gravel  in  various  places 
where  it  was  likely  that  moonstones  and  garnets  might  be  found.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  playing  at  work  would  prove 
very  successful,  but  amateur  seekers  are  easily  pleased,  and  they 
invariably  brought  home  a  certain  number  of  promising  crystals,  some 
of  which  it  was  hoped  might  turn  out  treasures ;  in  fact,  several 
unusually  fine  moonstones  were  found  in  the  gravelly  bed  of  some  of 
the  streams.  These  when  polished  certainly  are  lovely  stones,  of  a 
lustrous  pearly  white,  really  suggestive  of  moonlight,  and  when  set  in 
silver  they  make  charming  ornaments.  But,  in  common  with  garnets 
and  amethysts,  they  are  little  valued,  simply  because  they  are 
abundant. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  picnic,  enlivened  by  the  73rd  band  playing 
Scotch  music,  on  some  grassy  downs  known  to  the  British  as  the 
Bully-hilly  Patenas,  which  I  need  scarcely  say  is  not  their  real  name, 
but  one  of  those  senseless  approximations  to  sound  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  delights,  and  by  which  the  really  descriptive  native 
names  are  so  ruthlessly  superseded.  For  instance,  what  can  be  more 
detestable  than  *  Mutton  Button '  as  the  name  for  a  beautiful  hillside 
visible  from  Kandy?  Yet  this  is  the  foreigner's  corruption  of 
Mattena  Patena,  *  the  shining  meadow.' 

And  many  of  the  native  names  afford  a  clue  to  ancient  legends  or 
topographical  changes  :  thus,  Yakka-galla  is  *  the  demon's  rock ' ; 
Dee-wuran-gaha,  *  the  tree  of  the  oath,'  marks  the  spot  when  once 
stood  a  very  sacred  bo-tree  ;  Nuga-talawa  is  *  the  banyan-tree  plain' ; 
Bogaha-watte  tells  of  another  bo-tree  felled  by  ruthless  planters  ; 
Kehel-watte  suggests  the  wild  plantains  of  olden  days.  At  Malegawa- 
tenne,  *the  palace-flat,'  tradition  affirms  that  Ravanna  the  demon 
once  had  a  palace  ;  now  it  is  a  rice-field  through  which  flows  a  river. 
Nanda-nodiyana,  *the  pleasure-ground,'  is  the  name  of  a  moun- 
tainous district  to  the  east  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  in  which  the  aforesaid 
demon  (or  deified  hero)  is  supposed  to  have  taken  delight.  The 
Malwatte-oya  is  the  river  of  the  Garden  of  Flowers  ;  the  Kalu-ganga 
is  the  Black  River.     The  Maha-velli-ganga  is  the  Great  Sandy  River  ; 
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the  Dik-oya  is  the  Long  River.     Hak-galla  is  said  to  be  a  contraction 

of  Yakkada-galla,  and  to  mean  '  the  iron  rock,'  Certainly  the 
amount  of  iron  in  the  soil  of  the  district  is  remarkable,  and  sensibly 
affects  vegetation,  being  excellent  for  tea  but  destructive  to  cinchona  ; 
but  I  think  Hak-galla  is  much  more  likely  to  be  another  '  demon's 
rock,' 

Mandara-nuwara,  '  the  city  of  the  shadow,'  is  the  very  poetic 
name  of  a  village  in  a  gloomy  valley  at  the  base  of  Pidura-tala-galla. 
(I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  name  of  this  mountain  describes 
the  rushes  there  gathered  for  weaving  mats.)  Monara-galla  describes 
the  Rock  of  the  Peacock.  Bintenne,  so  frequently  referred  to  in 
sporting  annals,  is  difficult  to  locate  till  we  realise  that  the  name 
simply  describes  sloping  wooded  foot-hills,  answering  to  the  Terai  of 
India.  What  a  new  interest  attaches  to  the  I,axapana  estate  in 
Maskeliya  when  we  learn  that  it  derives  its  name  from  Laxapana-galla, 
'the  mountain  of  the  hundred  thousand  lamps,'  so  called  because  at 
its  base  bands  of  pilgrims  to  Adam's  Peak  congregate  and  at  midnight 
light  their  lamps,  preparatory  to  ascending  the  holy  mount,  so  as  to 
reach  its  summit  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  !  But  I  need  not  mul- 
tiply examples  to  endorse  my  protest  against  the  useless  vulgarising 
of  descriptive  names. 

Of  course  half  the  charm  of  every  expedition  lay  in  hunting  for 
new  wild-flowers,  and  great  was  the  pleasure  of  discovering  the  '  gold ' 
and  '  silver  '  hacked  ferns  of  our  greenhouses,  growing  wild  in  profu- 
sion. Calceolarias  and  red  and  white  balsams  had  also  the  interest 
of  being  old  friends,  but  one  of  my  chief  jungle  treasures  was  alto- 
gether new  to  me,  a  wax-like  lilac-pink  creeper,  which  clings  like  a 
veil  to  the  very  top  of  many  a  tall  forest-tree,  but  is  so  capricious  in 
its  growth  that,  though  several  planters  told  me  they  had  tried  to 
induce  it  to  live  when  transplanted  to  their  gardens,  none  had 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Each  blossom  is  the  size  of  a  florin  and  has 
four  petals.     I  was  told  its  name  was  Kandrikia  Walkerii. 

A  less  ambitious  beauty  is  the  water-balsam,  which  grows  in  many 
of  the  streams  ;  the  Singhalese  call  it  diya  nilla,  and  say  that  its 
crushed  leaves  are  as  efficacious  as  a  mustard -poult  ice,  and  very  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  neuralgia  and  lumbago.  Owners  of  white  skin,  how- 
ever, are  warned  that  these  easily  prepared  blisters  leave  a  black  stain 
,  which  is  not  ornamental,  but  may  be  lessened  or  prevented  by  placing 
H  piece  of  linen  next  the  skin. 

Much  to  my  regret,  I  did  not  see  these  high  jungles  in  their  fullest 
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glory,  for  that  only  occurs  once  in  seven  years,  when  a  whole  clan  of 
flowering  shrubs  (of  the  Strobilanthes  family),  called  by  the  Singhalese 
nillo^  burst  forth  into  most  fragrant  blossom.  Some  of  these  are 
delicate  dwarf  plants,  others  have  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and 
grow  to  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet ;  all  are  jointed  canes  growing  in 
single  stalks,  and  bear  their  honeyed  blossoms  in  cliisters  round  the 
joints.  The  different  varieties  bear  white,  blue,  red,  and  purple 
flowers,  while  some  are  parti-coloured,  crimson  and  white.  To  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  forests  at  this  season,  there  is  often  an  under- 
growth of  gorgeous  scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms,  gleaming  like  fire 
among  the  jointed  roots  of  the  nillo. 

These  slim  and  perfectly  upright  stems  form  a  dense  underwood 
in  many  of  the  mountain  forests,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  species 
which  grows  to  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  is  so  thick  as  to  be  almost 
impenetrable.  Elephants  force  their  way  through  it,  leaving  long 
lanes  which  often  prove  very  convenient  to  puny  human  beings.  Its 
only  foliage  is  on  the  extreme  summit,  where  a  few  small  branches 
bear  the  leaves,  and  every  seventh  year,  in  the  early  spring,  produce 
rich  clusters  of  white  and  purple  blossom,  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume 
the  whole  atmosphere  with  a  scent  of  honey,  attracting  large  swarms 
of  bees,  which  appear  as  if  by  magic  in  jungles  where,  perhaps,  scarcely 
one  has  been  in  the  previous  six  years. 

To  save  themselves  time  and  trouble,  the  bees,  of  which  there  are 
four  different  sorts  in  Ceylon,  construct  their  nests  in  hollow  trees  or 
holes  in  the  rock.  One  suspends  a  small  nest  no  bigger  than  an 
orange  from  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  offering  a  tempting  prize  both  to 
bears  and  men.  The  latter  prepare  torches  of  green  leaves,  and  with 
their  heavy  smoke  stupefy  these  poor  workers,  whose  well-filled 
honeycombs  they  can  then  abstract,  carrying  them  to  market  in 
hollow  gourds  slung  on  ropes.  The  combs  diff"er  in  size  and  in 
quality  according  to  the  manufacturer — for  the  four  varieties  of 
honey-bees  vary  from  one  kind  the  size  of  a  hornet,  to  another 
smaller  than  our  house-fly. 

One  of  these.  Apis  dorsata  (which  is  also  found  in  Java),  is  said- 
to  be  the  largest  and  longest-tongued  of  all  bees,  and  the  only  one 
able  to  extract  the  honey  from  certain  flowers  in  which  it  lies  deeply 
seated,  just  as  in  Britain  only  the  bumble-bee  can  reach  the  honey 
concealed  in  the  long  tubes  of  the  red-clover  blossom. 

Speaking  of  hornets,  those  of  Ceylon  are  very  large,  and  have 
reddish-brown  wings,  and  a  most  ferocious  sting.    They  make  them- 
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selves  useful  by  eating  cockroaches,  but  are  dreaded  by  the  lightly 
draped  natives,  whom  they  sometimes  attack  savagely.  I  am  told 
that  when  natives  are  attacked  by  wild  bees,  if  there  are  any  castor- 
oil  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  run  to  take  shelter  in  them,  as 
the  discriminating  bees,  avoid  those  handsome  shrubs. 

The  marvel  is  that  they  are  not  attacked  more  frequently,  as  a 
common  way  of  taking  honey  is  simply  to  blow  into  the  nest,  when 
the  astonished  bees  fly  out,  and  the  robber  quietly  appropriates  the 
honey.  Of  the  abundance  of  honey  thus  obtained  one  may  form 
some  idea  from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker — namely,  that 
having  given  a  native  permission  to  hunt  for  honey  in  his  forest  on 
condition  of  bringing  him  the  wax,  the  hunter  in  a  very  few  weeks 
brought  seventy-two  pounds  of  pure  white  wax  made  up  in  latge  balls. 
Sir  Samuel  assumed  that  the  amount  really  taken  was  probably  at 
least  double  this. 

When  the  bees  have  had  their  day  among  the  nillo  blossoms,  then 
comes  the  turn  of  flocks  ofpigeons,  squirrels,  rats,  and  other  creatures, 
who  congregate  to  celebrate  their  septennial  festival  of  nillo  nuts, 
which  are  as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  was  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
the  blossom  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  nut  festival  being  over,  the  whole  of  the  nillo  dies,  leaving 
only  a  standing  array  of  tall  leafless  poles.  Ere  long  these  decay  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  forest  then  presents  the  curious  appearance 
of  having  no  underwood,  save  confused  piles  of  dead  sticks.  Soon, 
however,  a  fresh  crop  of  young  nillo  springs  up,  in  succulent  verdure, 
very  attractive  to  elk  and  other  deer,  who  do  their  best  to  thin  the 
too  luxuriant  growth.  Enough,  however,  escapes  them  to  secure  a 
renewed  promise  of  perfumed  forests,  when  six  more  years  shall  have 
rolled  away. 

Several  of  the  larger  kinds  of  bamboo  share  this  peculiarity  of 
only  flowering  periodically  and  gregariously ;  the  smaller  bamboos 
flower  annually,  but  the  very  graceful  kind '  which  adorns  the  swamps 
on  the  high  patenas  all  seem  to  attain  maturity  simultaneously,  and 
then  '  the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it  perisheth,'  and  for  a  while  the 
swamps  are  strewn  only  with  prostrate  withered  stems,  till  a  new 
generation  arise  and  start  (air  on  their  little  span  of  life. 

About  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Nuwara  Eliya  rises  the  majestic 
mountain  of  Hak-galla — a  very  conspicuous  feature  as  seen  from  the 
settlement,  towering  beyond  Lake  Gregory,  and  especially  fine  as  seen 
'  fi'Tnilinaria  ieasifalia. 
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from  Baker's  farm  looking  down  on  the  intervening  grassy  valley.  It 
is  a  grand  massive  pile  about  7,000  feet  in  height,  all  forest-clad,  with 
deeply  indented  saddle,  the  seaward  face  descending  to  the  vast  plains 
of  Uva  in  almost  precipitous  crags. 

Nestling  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  crags,  which  towers  above  it 
in  a  sheer  precipice  of  1,600  feet,  lie  the  Government  Botanical 
Gardens,  5,400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  They  are  not  only  beautiful 
for  situation,  but  very  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Uva.  The  gardens  lie 
on  a  steep  slope  facing  north-east,  sheltered  by  the  great  crag  from 
tempestuous  monsoon  blasts,  and  always  subject  to  ample  rainfall. 
Like  the  mists  which  watered  Eden,  so  here  mists  roll  up  from  the 
low  country  dreamy  and  still,  and  float  spirit-like,  enfolding  each 
separate  tree  and  shrub  in  a  cool  filmy  veil. 

Here  experiments  are  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  acclimatising 
plants  from  tropical  mountains  and  from  the  plains  of  temperate 
lands — America,  Europe,  and  Australia — so  you  come  on  all  manner  of 
surprises.  There  are  flourishing  young  pine-trees  from  the  Hima- 
layas, cypresses  and  cedars  (cryptomerias)  from  Japan,  araucarias  and 
plane-trees  from  Australia,  and  all  manner  of  European  fruit-trees, 
peaches  and  plums,  apple  and  pear  trees.  As  to  Australian  gum- 
trees,  which  were  grown  here  in  the  first  instance,  they  have  fairly 
taken  possession  of  the  land,  and  are  now  grown  for  fuel  on  estates 
where  all  the  natural  forests  have  been  wholly  swept  away. 

Here  I  saw  fine  experimental  plantations  of  cinchona  (quinine), 
which  soon  afterwards  came  so  gallantly  to  the  front,  when  King 
Coffee  had  come  to  utter  grief  But  the  reign  of  cinchona  proved 
all  too  brief,  its  very  triumph  proved  its  undoing,  and  the  market  was 
so  effectually  glutted  that  its  price  would  not  pay  for  its  cultivation. 
Growing  among  it  were  masses  of  wild  fuchsia — the  sort  with  a  long 
scarlet  tube.  And  in  every  direction  there  were  flowers,  flowers, 
flowers — roses,  irises,  lilies,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  with  here  and 
there  open  spaces  of  green  turf  and  ferns. 

Right  above  this  towered  the  majestic  crag,  and  in  a  cleft  of  the 
rock  something  is  pointed  out^which  is  said  to  be  the  skull  of  an 
inquisitive  elephant,^  who,  not  satisfied  with  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  forest,  must  needs  look  over  the  precipice,  and  lost  his 
balance.  Certainly  elephants  seem  to  take  an  unaccountable  pleasure 
in  climbing  mountains  which  one  would  imagine  to  be  inaccessible 
to  them.     Both  Major  Skinner  in  1840  and  Hoffmeister  in  1844^ 
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record  having  found  the  onmistakabte  proofe  of  elephants  having 

climbed  almost  to  the  very  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  up  and  down 
those  steep  paths  which  human  beings  find  so  difficult ;  and  Major 
Forbes-Leslie  says  that  he  has  known  three  instances,  in  the  Matele 
district  alone,  of  elephants  being  killed  by  falling  down  precipices. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  used  frequently  to  come  on  the  tracks  of 
elephants  'on  the  precipitous  sides  of  jungle-covered  mountains  near 
Nuwara  Eliya,  where  the  ground  is  so  steep  that  a  man  is  forced  to 
chng  to  the  underwood  for  support,'  and  where  the  jungle  was  so  dense 
that  neither  man  nor  elephant  could  see  a  yard  before  them.  He 
observed  that  their  immense  weight  resting  on  such  large  feet,  with 
their  edging  of  sharp  horny  toes,  fairly  cuts  steps  on  the  almost 
precipitous  hillsides  ;  and  moreover,  whether  ascending  or  descend- 
ii^,  the  wise  beast  invariably  moved  by  zigzags,  and  thus  lessened  the 
abruptness  of  the  incline. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


There  is  one  spot  at  Nuwara  Eliya  which  to  me  has  a  very 
pathetic  interest— namely,  the  neglected  old  burial-ground  where 
sleep  so  many  of  the  early  pioneers.  Brackens  and  other  ferns,  tall 
spikes  of  lobelia,  and  trails  of  bramble,  veil  many  a  nameless  grave 
and  long-neglected  monument,  overshadowed  by  kindly  trees. 

It  is  a  sweet  sunny  spot,  and  I  came  on  it  by  chance  while  seeking 
for  the  best  point  from  which  to  sketch  the  Governor's  cottage,  with 
the  grand  blue  cone  of  Kiklomani  as  a  background,  and  to  the  right 
the  dark  wooded  range  at  the  base  of  Pidura-tala-galla. 

The  monuments  are  in  the  solid  brick -and- mortar  and  stone  style, 
which  certainly  lack  beauty  till  the  softening  touch  of  time  has  clothed 
them  with  mosses  and  lichens.  But  one '  has  a  very  peculiar  interest, 
having  been  riven    asunder  by  lightning,  which,  strange  to  say,  was 
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also  the  cause  of  the  death  of  him  whose  body  rests  here — namely, 
Major  Rogers  of  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  of  whom  the  stone  records  that 
he  was  'Stricken  to  death  in  the  Happootalle  Pass  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1845,  aged  forty-one  years.*  He  was  long  commandant  of  the  little 
fort  at  BaduUa,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  which  in  those  days  was 
so  overrun  by  all  manner  of  destructive  wild  animals  that  the  sports- 
man who  could  best  thin  their  ranks,  and  especially  those  of  the 
crop-devouring  and  all-destroying  herds  of  wild  elephants,  was  the 
truest  benefactor  of  mankind— a  fact  which  it  is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  in  view  of  the  amazing  number  of  about  1,600  elephants 
which  fell  to  Major  Rogers'  own  rifle.  He  kept  count  of  each  up  to 
1,300,  and  after  that  gave  up  reckoning,  but  the  extra  300  is  con- 
sidered well  within  the  mark.  Up  to  about  1840  it  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  a  man  to  have  killed  a  hundred  elephants  to  his  own 
gun. 

In  these  days  when  sportsmen  have  to  pay  ten  rupees — equal  to 
about  15^. — for  a  special  licence  for  each  separate  elephant  they 
shoot,  those  who  cannot  realise  the  totally  changed  conditions  of 
these  forest  districts  in  the  last  fifty  years  are  very  apt  to  talk  about 
*  wholesale  massacre '  and  *  useless  cruelty.'  If  those  who  blame  the 
pioneers  so  readily  could  have  spent  a  few  years  with  my  brother  at 
Batticaloa,  and  seen  something  of  the  ever-recurring  heart-breaking 
devastation  of  his  cocoa-nut  plantations  by  the  elephant  legions,  they 
might  understand  why  it  was  that  in  those  days  Government  offered 
a  reward  of  los,  for  the  destruction  of  each  of  the  great  hungry 
creatures,  whose  carcasses  helped  to  manure  the  crops  they  sought 
to  devour. 

Of  course  it  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the  many  poor  beasts  which 
merely  serve  as  targets  for  unskilful  shots,  and  are  left  to  die  in  slow 
torture  in  Eastern  forests  or  British  coverts,  but  certainly  in  that 
respect  Major  Rogers  was  peculiarly  happy,  for  his  aim  was  so 
unerring  that  comparatively  few  creatures  which  received  his  first 
bullet  survived  to  suffer  long. 

Elephant-shooting  in  Ceylon  is,  however,  a  very  different  matter 
from  what  it  is  in  Africa — the  Asiatic  elephant  being  so  much  smaller, 
and  so  rarely  possessed  of  tusks.  Out  of  the  legion  slain  by  Major 
Rogers  only  about  sixty  were  tuskers,  and  of  these,  few  had  ivory 
equal  to  average  African  tusks — the  large  majority  being  only 
provided  with  small  tushes  like  those  of  the  females,  rarely  exceeding 
six  inches  in  length,  and  projecting  with  downward  curve.     Thes^ 
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are  frequently  broken  or  worn  down,  but  are  still  useful  to  the  animal 

in  barking  trees  or  otherwise  amusing  itself. 

In  India,  as  in  Ceylon,  the  female  elephant  never  has  tusks,  but 
a  much  larger  proponion  of  males  in  the  forests  of  the  mainland 
are  thus  endowed.  In  Africa  both  male  and  female  have  good  ivory, 
a  tuskless  elephant  being  comparatively  rare.  My  brother  Roualeyn, 
when  in  South  Africa,  secured  one  tusk  lo  feet  8  inches  in  length, 
and  which  weighed  173  lb.  In  India  a  tusk  five  feet  in  length  and 
weighing  36  lb.  is  considered  exceptionally  fine,  though  there  is  a 
tradition  of  a  tusk  weighing  90  lb,,  and  eight  feet  in  length. 

The  Asiatic  elephant  differs  in  many  respects  from  its  great 
African  kinsman.  The  latter  has  a  projecting  forehead  and  high 
skull ;  its  enormous  ears  actually  meet  over  the  shoulders  :  whereas 
the  forehead  of  the  Indian  elephant  is  actually  sunken,  and  its  skull 
is  so  depressed  on  the  summit  that  it  forms  two  distinct  humps. 
The  ears  are  very  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  African,  and  less 
useful  as  fty-flaps.  But  the  animal  is  altogether  smaller,  and  its  l^s 
are  shorter  in  proportion  to  ils  size. 

A  singular  difference  between  the  elephant  of  Ceylon  and  that  of 
the  mainland  is  that  the  former  {like  that  of  Sumatra),  though  dis- 
tinctly smaller  than  the  Indian  elephant,  is  nevertheless  provided  with 
an  extra  pair  of  ribs  and  dorsal  vertebrse,  the  Indian  having  nineteen 
of  each  and  the  Ceylon  elephant  having  twenty. 

With  regard  to  height,  it  is  somewhat  disillusioning  to  ascertain 
how  much  smaller  elephants  in  general  are  than  they  are  represented 
in  most  picture-books.  Colonel  Forbes- Leslie  says  that  during 
eleven  years,  during  which  he  had  charge  of  an  establishment  in 
Ceylon  for  the  capture  of  elephants,  he  found  that  out  of  several 
hundred,  only  three  exceeded  nine  feet  in  height. 

Even  in  India,  Mr,  Sanderson,  a  very  great  authority,  states  that 
out  of  hundreds  of  elephants  he  has  measured,  the  largest  has  never 
exceeded  10  feet  7^  inches.  He  says  he  has  often  heard  of  enormous 
elephants,  but  has  invariably  found  that,  when  subjected  to  the 
measuring- tape,  they  (with  the  single  exception  above  noticed)  never 
exceeded  ten  feet  in  height.  He  inserted  a  request  for  information  on 
the  subject  in  Indian  newspapers,  and  offered  an  order  on  any  gun- 
maker  for  the  best  double-barrelled  rifle,  to  any  one  who  could  produce 
evidence  of  an  elephant  even  eleven  feet  high.  Accounts  of  giants 
poured  in,  but  none  stood  the  test  of  inquiry. 

The  African  elephant  slightly  exceeds  this  average.    A  new-bom 
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baby  elephant  stands  about  three  feet  in  height.  They  are  dark- 
brown  hairy  creatures,  but  they  soon  rub  off  their  hair,  and  become 
lighter  in  colour. 

There  are  records  of  elephantine  *  Changs ' — giants  which  are  said 
to  have  attained  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  inaccuracy  of 
over-estimation  may,  however,  account  for  these  figures  as  well  as  for 
more  recent  errors.  But  in  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a 
skeleton,  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  high,  of  an  elephant  sent  to  the  Czar 
Peter  by  the  King  of  Persia. 

Fossil  remains  also  have  been  found  at  Jubbulpore  of  elephants 
which  must  have  measured  fully  fifteen  feet  to  the  shoulder. 

In  our  own  Oxford  Museum  are  the  vertebrae  and  thigh-bone 
of  one  which  must  have  stood  at  least  sixteen  feet.  It  was  found  at 
Abingdon,  together  with  bones  of  the  rhinoceros  and  various  species 
of  deer.  At  Hoxton,  too,  a  skull  was  dug  up  with  tusks  of  enormous 
length,  and  most  of  the  large  teeth  perfect.  Similar  fossil  remains  of 
elephantine  skeletons  and  teeth  have  been  dug  up  in  the  very  streets 
of  London,  Oxford,  and  various  other  parts  of  England. 

Of  the  multitude  of  elephants  which  overran  Ceylon  even  in  the 
middle  of  this  century,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
referred  to  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  of  three  first-rate  shots  having  in 
three  days  bagged  104  elephants. 

The  really  distressing  part  of  such  slaughter  is  the  waste  of  so 
much  good  meat,  as  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  hungriest 
Singhalese  to  eat  elephant  steak  or  stew.  Of  course  all  good 
Buddhists  are  by  way  of  being  vegetarians,  but  the  rule  on  that 
point  is  so  elastic,  that  it  is  reduced  to  refraining  from  killing  or 
giving  the  order  of  death  for  any  animal.  If  other  people  choose  to 
incur  the  sin  of  taking  life,  the  best  Buddhist  may  without  sin  eat  of 
the  meat  provided,^  and  any  sort  of  venison  (or  any  meat  which,  when 
smoked  and  dried,  can  be  passed  off  as  venison)  is  most  acceptable, 
but  not  elephant.  (Buddha  himself  is  said  to  have  eaten  freely  of 
the  flesh  of  wild  pig.) 

In  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  an  elephant  means  a 
feast  for  hungry  tribes,  and  every  morsel  of  the  carcass  is  consumed. 

1  Buddhism  is  a  nice  school  for  casuists.  The  Buddhist,  who  would  on  no  account 
kill  cockroaches,  turns  in  his  chickens  to  eat  them.  Fishers  will  not  kill  fishes,  but 
lay  them  on  the  shore  to  die  ;  they  say  they  are  not  to  blame  for  the  fishes'  peculiari- 
ties of  breathing.  So  with  regard  to  serpents,  they  will  not  kill  them,  but  cradle  them 
in  baskets  or  spathes  of  palm-blossom  and  float  them  down  the  river,  hoping  that  they 
may  be  drowned. 
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There,  however,  such  is  the  havoc  by  ivory  hunters,  that  the  country 
south  of  the  Zambesi  is  already  well-nigh  cleared,  and  no  wonder, 
when  we  consider  that  the  twenty-five  tons  of  ivory  annually  re- 
quired by  one  Enghsh  firm  (Messrs.  Rodgers  &  Sons,  of  Sheffield) 
involves  the  death  of  eight  hundred  tusk  elephants  I  How  rarely 
people  investing  in  nice  ivory-handled  knives  think  of  such  ante- 
cedents ! 

Wonderful  to  relate,  in  all  his  prolonged  warfare  with  the  lords 
of  the  forest,  Major  Rogers  only  came  to  grief  once  ;  that  was  on 
December  zg,  1841,  when  exploring  a  new  forest  track  near  Ham- 
bantota.  He  had  done  a  good  deal  of  execution  all  the  morning, 
and  was  following  a  herd  of  elephants,  and  had  fired  twice  at  one 
of  them,  when  it  turned,  and  in  a  moment  caught  him  in  its 
trunk  and  flourished  him  about  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant  It 
carried  him  towards  a  stream,  but  dropped  him  on  the  sloping 
ground,  and  again  and  again  attempted  to  crush  him  with  its  great 
head,  while  emitting  the  most  awful  roars. 

Happily  the  sloping  ground  frustrated  its  efforts,  and  each  time 
Major  Rogers  slipped  from  under  it,  till  both  reached  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Then  the  elephant  tried  to  lifi  him  by  his  clothes,  which 
■  happily  were  very  old,  and  gave  way  in  every  direction,  so  that  he 
was  nearly  stripped.  Then  the  great  creature  played  ball  with  him, 
kicking  him  from  its  fore  to  its  hind  legs,  and  back  again.  Just 
then  the  elephant  suddenly  jerked  up  its  head  and  got  entangled  in 
some  jungle  ropes  (vines),  which  evidently  alarmed  it,  awakening 
suspicions  of  a  trap.  Major  Rogers  lay  perfectly  still,  feigning  death, 
and  when  the  elephant  got  disengaged  from  the  vines  it  moved  oflf 
as  if  satisfied,  avoiding  treading  on  its  victim,  but  flourishing  his  torn 
gannents,  and  trumpeting  hideously. 

The  result  of  this  encounter  was  that  the  left  shoulder  was  dis- 
located, the  lefl  arm  broken  in  two  places  and  otherwise  severely 
contused,  two  serious  hurts  on  the  right  side,  and  a  general  all- 
overish  consciousness  of  having  been  severely  battered.  He  was 
fifty  miles  from  home,  with  an  intervening  mountain  4,000  feet  high  to 
be  crossed.  However,  his  men  rallied  round  him,  and  carried  him 
safely  back  to  Badulla,  where  he  continued  his  work  as  a  most 
efficient  assistant  Government  Agent  till  the  fatal  day  when,  as  he 
was  crossing  the  Haputale  Pass,  a  most  appalling  thunderstorm  came 
on,  and  he  took  refiige  in  a  rest-house  which  then  stood  on  the  edge 
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of  the  forest.     (The  forest  is  now  the  Sherwood  estate,  and  the  rest- 
house  was  accidentally  burnt.) 

There  he  found  friends  who  were  also  detained  by  the  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  and  Major  Rogers  stepped  on  to  the  verandah  to 
see  if  there  were  any  symptom  of  the  storm  passing  away.  As  he 
turned  to  re-enter  the  house,  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  was 
followed  by  a  deafening  thunder-crash — the  central  pole  of  the 
triumphal  arch  (j>andat)  before  the  house  was  riven,  the  horses  and 
coolies  in  the  back  verandah  and  out-houses  were  all  struck  down, 
not  seriously  injured  however,  but  poor  Rogers  fell  forward  with  his 
face  to  the  door,  dead.  It  was  evident  that  the  electric  fluid  had 
been  attracted  by  his  brass  military  spurs,  for  one  heel  was  dis- 
coloured.^ 

Instead  of  carrying  him  back  to  lay  him  at  BaduUa,  where  he 
had  so  long  ruled  wisely  and  well,  his  body  was  carried  to  Nuwara 
Eliya,  there  to  be  laid  in  the  peaceful  God's  Acre,  just  4,000  feet 
nearer  heaven  than  at  Badulla,  but  there  by  a  most  strange  coin- 
cidence his  tomb  was  no  sooner  finished  than  it  likewise  was 
stricken  by  *  fire  from  heaven ' ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  a 
people  who  (theoretically)  hold  all  life  sacred  (though  they  had  never 
hesitated  to  petition  Major  Rogers  to  be  their  benefactor  by  slaying 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  elephants  which  devastated  their  fields 
and  gardens)  believed  that  these  fiery  flashes  were  in  very  deed 
the  ministers  of  heaven's  righteous  retribution  on  one  who  had  dealt 
such  destruction  to  the  brute  creation. 

Yet  so  truly  did  they  appreciate  his  justice  and  ability,  and  so 
greatly  was  he  personally  loved  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Kandyan 
Buddhist  chief,  these  very  people  subscribed  for  and  erected  to  his 
memory  a  pretty  little  Christian  church  in  the  town  of  Badulla  :  for 
they  said,  *  We' Buddhists  build  a  Vihara  to  the  memory  of  an 
eminent    Buddhist,   therefore  it  is   fitting  that   Major  Rogers,   a 

1  In  a  country  so  subject  to  the  awful  majesty  of  tropical  thunderstorms,  these  are 
responsible  for  many  casualties.  In  June  1884  a  thunderbolt  fell  right  upon  a  drinking 
and  gambling  den,  concealed  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle  at  Kanduboda.  Of  the  ten 
men  present  one  was  killed,  three  were  on  the  following  day  reported  to  be  dying,  and 
all  the  others  more  or  less  injured.  A  very  ghastly  case  occurred  in  May.1891.  Three 
men  had  gone  out  fishing  in  a  canoe,  when  a  storm  set  in  and  the  canoe  was  stricken 
by  lightning.  All  three  lost  consciousness  ;  and  when  at  length  one  man  revived,  he 
found  one  of  his  companions  dead,  and  the  other  unconscious  and  badly  singed. 
With  great  difficulty  he  contrived  to  bring  the  canoe  back  to  Colombo  with  its  sad 
freight 
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Christian,  should  have  his  memory  perpetuated  by  a  church  <rf  his 
faith." 

So  Badulla  owes  her  church  to  this  '  the  most  active  official,  the 
most  prominent  planting  pioneer,  and  the  most  famous  sportsman 
Ceylon  ever  saw.'  Of  him  Major  Skinner  wrote  that  'At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  performing,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public,  the  offices  of  Government  Agent  for  the  district 
of  Uva,  District  Judge,  Commandant  of  the  district,  and  Assistant  in 
charge  of  the  roads  of  the  province — duties  which,  after  his.  death, 
required  four  men  to  perform,  with  far  less  efficiency,  promptitude, 
and  punctuality  than  when  they  were  administered  by  him  alone,' 

Speaking  of  elephants.  Major  Skinner  remarked  that  the  largest 
wild  elephants  captured  were  invariably  the  most  docile,  but  also 
most  sensitive.  He  also  noted  that  at  kraals  the  Singhalese  in- 
variably selected  the  smallest  elephants  to  decoy  the  big  ones,  who 
never  showed  any  violence  or  ill-will  to  these  little  traitors.  The  finest 
he  ever  saw  fed  from  his  liand  the  very  evening  he  was  captured, 
and  proved  most  docile  to  his  training  till  the  first  day  he  was  put  in 
harness  to  draw  a  waggon.  This  indignity  was  more  than  the  great 
lord  of  the  forest  could  endure.  He  dropped  in  the  shafts,  and  died 
then  and  there  of  a  broken  heart.  So  said  the  natives,  and  so  Major 
Skinner  firmly  believed,  having  seen  the  selfsame  thing  occur  in 
several  other  cases. 

But  those  which  are  captured  young  are  truly  valuable  allies, 
combining  as  they  do  such  marked  intelligence  with  mighty  strength. 
For  dragging  heavy  machinery  or  clearing  new  ground  they  are 
invaluable — vide  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  account  of  his  elephants  at  work 
on  his  farm  at  Nuwara  Eliya.  He  had  brought  out  a  '  cultivator '  large 
enough  to  anchor  twenty  of  the  small  native  bullocts ;  but  a  splendid 
elephant  worked  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  toy,  cutting  through  the 
coarse  roots  of  rank  turf  as  a  knife  peels  an  apple. 

Then  a  long  wooden  plough  drawn  by  eight  bullocks  did  its 
work,  and  finally,  when  the  seed  was  sown,  the  original  elephant  re- 
appeared on  the  scene,  simultaneously  dragging  a  pair  of  heavy 
harrows,  attached  to  which  and  follovring  behind  were  a  pair  of  light 
harrows,  and  after  these  came  a  roller.  Thus  were  time  and  labour 
economised. 

When  not  required  for  farm  work,  this  useful  creature  was  em- 
ployed in  building  a  dam  across  a  stream.  The  newly  felled  forest 
was  distant  only  about  fifty  yards,  and  the  rough  stems  of  trees 
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furnished  suitable  logs  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  Under  the  direction  of  her  driver,  she  lifted  these  one 
at  a  time  in  her  mouthy  after  testing  the  point  at  which  she  secured 
an  exact  balance,  and  then,  steadying  it  with  her  trunk,  she  carried 
each  to  the  stream,  and  laid  them  in  exactly  parallel  rows.  The 
larger  logs  she  rolled  gently  over  with  her  head  and  foot,  guiding 
each  with  her  trunk  till  she  had  arranged  it  exactly  to  her  own  satis- 
faction and  that  of  her  driver. 

Of  course,  however  sagacious  the  creature  may  be,  such  practical 
usefulness  as  this  is  only  attained  by  a  long  course  of  most  patient 
training ;  but  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  teaching  an  animal  which 
lives  about  a  hundred  years.  The  average  term  of  life  is  eighty 
years,  but  there  have  been  authentic  cases  of  elephants  known  to 
have  worked  in  the  Indian  Commissariat  stables  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  ^ 

Most  of  the  tame  elephants  in  Ceylon  are  employed  in  connection 
with  felling  jungle,  dragging  timber,  and  making  roads.  They  are 
also  valuable  assistant  masons,  and  I  have  often  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  tame  elephants'  share  in  building  stone  bridges, 
and  the  wonderful  sagacity  and  skill  with  which  they  contrive  to 
place  very  heavy  stones,  and  then  with  their  heads  shove  them  into 
exact  position.  When  one  sees  an  elephant's  skull  with  its  massive 
frontal,  about  eight  inches  thick  of  bone  and  muscles,  one  can 
understand  something  of  the  secret  of  the  enormous  force  he  can 
exert.  The  well-protected  brain  of  this  sagacious  beast  is  singularly 
small,  only  occupying  about  one-eighth  of  the  skull,  and  it  needs  an 
expert  marksman  to  hit  it  with  fatal  precision. 

Gorgeous  as  is  a  procession  of  richly  caparisoned  elephants,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  fine  feathers  go  a  long  way,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  grotesquely  ugly  than  the  huge  ungainly  creature,  with 
his  grey  leathery  skin  hanging  loose  in  wrinkled  folds  as  he  stands 
ceaselessly  fidgeting,  swaying  his  great  body  from  side  to  side, 
shaking  his  head,   flapping  his  great  ears   to   keep  off  the  flies, 

1  The  elephantine  development  is  altogether  leisurely.  The  female  does  not  attain 
maturity  for  fifteen  years,  so  as  the  mother  carries  her  calf  twenty-two  months,  she  is 
probably  about  seventeen  years  old  when  the  first  calf  is  bom.  She  has  only  one  at 
a  birth,  and  suckles  it  for  two  years.  (She  has  only  two  teats,  which  are  situated 
between  the  fore-legs.     The  baby  sucks  with  its  mouth,  not  with  the  trunk.) 

The  male  does  not  attain  maturity  till  it  is  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  when  in 
captivity  is  not  full  grown  till  about  twenty-five.  In  freedom  it  goes  on  growing  till 
it  is  about  thirty  years  old,  and  continues  in  its  prime  till  it  is  about  sixty. 
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swinging  bis  legs  and  tall,  or  twisting  his  snake-like  proboscis 
(sensitive  as  the  antennae  of  an  insect).  Therewith  he  lightly  passes 
over  a  fruit-tree,  seeking  for  ripe  fruit,  and  having  found  one  he 
gathers  it  with  the  tip  of  his  trunk  as  neatly  as  a  girt  could  lift  a 
cherry  with  her  lips,  and  then  the  great  trunk  curls  up  and  carefully  de- 
posits the  dainty  in  its  hideous  red  mouth.    It  drinks  in  the  same  way. 

You  almost  wonder  that  so  large  a  creature  can  condescend  to 
toy  with  small  fruit,  but  then  you  should  see  him  at  work  in  real 
earnest  at  dinner-time.  Indeed  it  can  be  no  trifle  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  a  stableful  of  these  huge  herbivorous  creatures,  eaclj  of 
which  daily  consumes,  if  he  can  get  it,  about  80  lb.  weight  of  green 
fodder  and  18  lb.  of  grain.  The  females  are  expected  to  be  satisfied 
with  less,  as  are  also  the  Government  elephants,  whose  rations,  I  am 
told,  are  limited  to  about  50  lb.  weight,  so  that  the  poor  beasts  can 
never  know  the  satisfaction  of  repletion  (like  that  hungry  street-Arab 
who  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  eat  till  he  was 
satisfied,  and  whose  face  lighted  up  at  the  pleasant  memory  as  he 
answered,  '  Yes,  once  ! ') 

Even  on  this  reduced  scale,  an  elephant's  'daily  bread'  costs 
about  five  shillings.'  First,  each  gets  a  pile  of  enormous  chupatties, 
or,  as  we  should  call  them  in  Scotland,  bannocks — coarse  cakes  about 
a  foot  in  diameter  ;  then  a  heap  of  green  meat  and  grain  of  some 
sort,  and  if  sugar-cane  is  available,  a  great  bundle  of  sugar-cane, 
otherwise  balls  of  native  sugar  and  ghee  (rancid  butter),  for  they  love 
all  sweatmeats,  and  will  take  the  smallest  bonbon  or  fruit  from  one's 
hand,  as  gently  as  a  child. 

The  patient  politeness  and  obedience  of  a  group  of  educated 
elephants  is  most  remarkable — however  hungry,  never  touching  the 
most  tempting  food  till  permission  has  been  given,  or  till  their  turn 
comes,  when  each  uplifts  its  mighty  trank,  while  its  attendant  places 
a  huge  ball  of  rice  in  its  open  mouth.  Sometimes,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  mahout,  an  elephant  will  abstain  from  swallowing  any  specially 
dainty  morsel,  hiding  it  in  the  corner  of  its  mouth  till  afterwards, 
when  it  will  give  up  the  treasure  and  go  shares  ! 

The  restlessness  of  the  trunk  is  a  very  remarkable  characteristic. 
I  have  often   thought  that  some  intelligent  elephant  must  have 

I  I  am  told  that  the  daily  rations  of  each  elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London  conusts  of  10  lb.  of  sea-biscuit,  43  lb.  of  Swedish  turnips,  a  truss  and  a  half 
of  bay,  and  a  mash  composed  of  i  bushel  of  chaff,  i  bushel  of  bran,  and  3  lb.  Qf 
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instructed  his  fellows  i»  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  for  it  is 
incessant,  and  the  concentrated  essence  of  unrest  lies  in  the  trunk, 
which  is  never  still  for  a  moment. 

If  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  great  creatures  feed,  it  is  also 
interesting  to  watch  their  daily  toilet  as  they  stand  in  the  water,  while 
their  keepers  scrub  them  with  natural  scouring  brushes—/.^,  half  of 
the  thick  fibrous  husk  which  enfolds  the  cocoa-nut.  Occasionally 
a  rough  stone  is  substituted,  and  acts  as  sandpaper.  Every  elephant 
answers  to  its  own  name.  *The  Pearl,'  *The  Rosebud,'  *The 
Ethereal  Fairy,'  are  among  the  playful  titles  to  which  these  ponderous 
creatures  obediently  respond. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  like  most  other  big  creatures  these 
grandly  powerful  animals  are  really  very  delicate,  and  require  good 
care,  their  feet  being  very  liable  to  sores  and  their  skin  to  abrasion. 
Their  eyes,  too,  are  subject  to  inflammation  ;  and  long  journeys  in 
the  sun  are  distasteful  to  a  creature  that  loves  to  stand  in  the  cool 
shade  waving  branches  in  his  trunk  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and  fanning 
himself  as  assiduously  as  any  Spanish  beauty.  When  in  good  health 
an  elephant  can  travel  about  forty  miles  in  a  day,  at  a  slow,  steady 
pace.  But  if  over-driven  and  hurried,  as  has  sometimes  been  done 
by  too  impetuous  foreigners,  the  willing  beast  has  been  known  to 
drop  down  dead. 

Speaking  of  the  tenderness  of  the  elephantine  foot,  I  may  mention 
a  curious  detail  concerning  a  tame  elephant  at  Bristol.  Quite  un- 
accountably it  fell  into  bad  health,  and  became  lame.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Superintendent  of  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  was  requested  to 
inspect  it ;  and  after  minute  examination  of  its  feet,  he  remarked, 
*  You  have  rats  here.'  *  Oh  yes,'  was  the  answer  ;  *  there  are  plenty 
of  rats  here  !'  the  elephant-house  being  a  very  old  building.  *  Well,' 
said  he,  *  they  are  eating  the  elephant ;  you  can  see  the  marks  of 
their  teeth  on  the  soft  part  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  When  the 
elephant  lies  down  to  sleep  the  rats  come  and  gnaw  through  the 
thick  leathery  pad  till  they  reach  the  quick ;  and  next  morning  when 
the  poor  beast  goes  out  to  walk  on  the  gravelled  paths  little  bits  of 
sharp  flint  lodge  in  the  bitten  places,  and  so  it  becomes  lame.' 

On  Mr.  Bartlett's  recommendation  good  rat-hunting  terriers  were 
thenceforward  kept  with  the  elephant  until  a  new  house  could  be  built 
and  the  big  creature  rapidly  recovered.^ 

1  Concerning  tame  elephants  as  a  profitable  speculation,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
those  at  the  London  '  Zoo '  earn  about  800/.  a-year,  besides  conferring  indescribable 
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What  becomes'  of  elephants  which  die  in  the  forest  is  an  unsolved 
mystery,  as  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  one  which  has  died  a  natural 
death.  The  Singhalese  say  that  in  the  deep  forests  to  the  east  of 
Adam's  Peak  lies  a  mysterious  valley,  only  to  be  reached  by  a  narrow 
pass  between  deep  rock  walls,  and  that  therein  is  a  quiet  lake,  beside 
which  all  elephants  desire  to  lie  down  and  die  in  peace.  So  when 
sorely  wounded,  or  very  old,  they  seek  to  reach  this  happy  valley,  and 
there  leave  their  bones.  But  no  one  now  living  has  ever  been  able  to 
find  this  bourne  whence  no  elephant  returns. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  that  in  the  course  of  many  years'  hunting 
in  Asia  and  Africa  he  has  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  seen  a  dead 
elephant  Most  of  those  recorded  bore  the  mark  of  a  bullet.  One 
found  on  the  Agra  patenas  in  Ceylon  was  a  fine  tusk  elephant,  which 
had  evidently  been  killed  in  a  furious  duel  with  another  tusker,  his 
Ixidy  luring  literally  bored  in  many  places  by  the  enemy's  tusks.  The 
ground  all  round  was  trodden  down  with  the  heavy  trampling  of  the 
great  warriors.  Hut  Sir  Samuel  says  he  has  never  seen  a  wild 
dephont  nick.  When  wounded  they  salve  the  sore  with  wet  mud,  or 
t'lfie  by  bldwiiif;  dry  dust  over  it,  to  protect  the  surface  from  flies, 
which  woidd  lay  eggs  and  breed  maggots. 

Thi-re  is  a  horrible  fiy  in  Ceylon  which  lays  live  maggots ;  these 
instanily  comincncc  burrowing  into  the  flesh,  and  within  twenty-four 
hiiur.'i  grow  large,  and  make  loathsome  sores.  The  treatment  for 
mii'li  is  n  lenspoonful  of  calomel  rubbed  in. 

My  brolhfr's  letters  used  to  tell  of  the  great  herds  which  ranged 
ihiiHigh  the  t-aslorn  forests,  and  how  he  used  to  watch  them  at  night 
riiiuing  to  IniIIiv  in  the  great  neglected  tanks  (like  swampy  lakes),  and 
\\\  llu-  ilaytiine  brinvNing  peacefully  or  sleeping,  some  fanning  them- 
lii-lvi's  with  ^evw  branches — the  young  ones,  so  innocently  playful 
miMiiiliiu'N  of  Ihcir  itnrcnts,  but  having  a  good  deal  of  shaggy  hair, 
wliicli  wpiim  oiriiy  friili<m  as  they  rub  against  one  another,  or  force 
ihi'ir  way  thnaif^h  tlic  jungle. 

WliMi  a  yoinig  one  is  captured,  perhaps  six  months  old,  it  at  first 
rrfuHcM  fixxl,  but  nfler  n  dayor  two  it  will  drinka  bucketful  of  bufl^o's 
milk  ;  prcHcntly  it  is  promoted  to  rice  and  then  to  bananas  and  suc- 
ciilenl  young  grass. 

^'  rr-   .    - 
riiJciyiiiPiil  III  Uiuiminils,  by  giving  rides  al  '  ^    jjany  as  are  Ihe  riders 

IwukiNl  im  those  loiiK-suffcring  broad  backs,  Htphant.iling  to  be  lold  that  on  the  Bank 
Hiiliiky  In  iSgo  no  lias  Ihan  34,000  iwopeocis^^gjg  ,j^^  a  number  slightly  in  cicess 
of  iha  whole  nuntber  of  visilors,  so  that  mw^  --travaraiit  visitors  probably  indulged 
In  wvend  nich  rldei.  -     ' 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  since  the  imposition  in  1870  of  the 
ten-rupee  tax  on  each  elephant  slain  (in  the  form  of  a  licence  paid  in 
advahce),  the  herds,  which  were  previously  in  danger  of  being  exter- 
minated as  effectually  as  have  been  the  buffaloes  of  the  American 
prairies,  have  now  recovered  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  North 
Central  Province,  in  the  Batticaloa  district  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
and  in  the  least  cultivated  districts  lying  between  Hambantota  on  the 
south-east  coast,  as  far  north  as  the  Kumbukkan  river,  they  are  now 
probably  as  numerous  as  ever.  In  the  months  from  January  to  March, 
which  are  the  driest  and  healthiest  for  sportsmen,  the  elephants  are 
so  worried  by  the  large  buffalo-flies  which  infest  the  dense  forests 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  that  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
comparatively  open  country  near  the  sea-coast  of  Uva. 

It  is  pretty  to  see  the  way  in  which^  on  any  alarm,  the  young  ones 
are  protected  by  their  parents,  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  herd, 
while  the  mothers  gather  round  so  closely  as  effectually  to  hide  them. 
The  wonder  is,  that  the  little  ones  are  not  crushed  and  trampled  under 
foot  when  the  closely  packed  mass  rush  off  in  headlong  fear,  perhaps, 
ais  sometimes  happens,  down  steep  slippery  ground,  where  they 
stumble  and  fall.  Sometimes  an  old  mother  is  seen  hurrying  along, 
her  baby  following  with  its  little  trunk  twisted  round  the  end  of  its 
mother's  tail  to  enable  it  to  keep  up. 

The  Singhalese  have  a  method  peculiar  to  themselves  of  capturing 
full-grown  elephants  by  erecting  a  strong  stockade  in  the  jungle,  so 
artfully  contrived  that  wild  elephants  may  enter  it  without  perceiving 
that  they  are  being  trapped.  A  great  army  of  beaters,  numbering 
perhaps  4,000  or  5,000,  are  posted  round  a  large  tract  of  jungle  where 
herds  are  known  to  be  ;  many  of  the  beaters  are  armed  with  guns, 
simply  to  frighten  the  animals  ;  gradually  they  close  in  day  after  day 
for  perhaps  a  fortnight,  till. at  length  the  ever-retreating  herd  find 
themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  kraal,  and,  once  inside,  their  capture 
is  comparatively  easy,  and  is  effected  by  the.  treachery  of  tame 
elephants,  who  play  the .  part  of  Delilah  to  perfection,  coaxing  and 
soothing  the  captives,  and  so  covering  the  approach  of  men  who  con- 
trive to  creep  up  and  slip  strong  rope-nooses  round  their  legs,  and  then 
haul  them  to  big  trees,  where  they  are  held  prisoner,  while  the  tame 
ones  help  the  captors  to  secure  them,  after  which  a  short  spell  of  hunger 
and  unfailing  gentleness  commences  the  work  of  their  education. 

When  the  English  first  occupied  Ceylon,  the  herds  were  so 
numerous  that  on  grand  field-days  as  many  as  150  were  sometimes 
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captured  in  one  kraal,  and  of  these  a  considerable  number  used  to  be 
exported  to  India.  For  some  years  this  trade  almost  perished  in 
consequence  of  the  imposition  in  1873  {one  account  says  1870)  of 
an  export  duty  of  j^ao  on  each  animal,:  it  revived  in  a  measure  when 
in  1882  the  royalty  was  reduced  to  ;£io,  and  Ceylon  elephants  were 
again  in  demand  for  European  menageries  and  for  the  use  of  Rajahs 
in  Southern  India. 

Mr.  Ferguson  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  number  of 
elephants  sHpped  during  twenty  years,  furnished  partly  by  the  south- 
eastern forests,  and  partly  by  diose  of  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Isle:- 
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And  so  on  dg^n  to  1S90,  when  42  were  exported. 

When  captured  young,  an  elephant  can  be  trained,  like  an  affec- 
tionate dog,  to  follow  its  master  everywhere.  One  known  as 
'  Kurunegalla  Jack,'  belonging  to  a  medical  officer,  used  to  go  round 
the  hospital  wards  with  his  master,  who  taught  him  to  be  generally 
useful,  and  even  to  administer  pills  !  A  Malay  soldier  one  day  dropped 
his  pill,  whereupon  'Jack'  picked  it  up  and  dropped  it  into  the  man's 
open  mouth,  with  a  puff  which  blew  the  pill  safely  down  ! 

'Jack  '  learnt  to  go  out  shooting  with  his  master,  combining  the 
work  of  stalking-horse  and  retriever,  for  he  would  discern  game  afar, 
and  wander  towards  it  in  the  most  casual  manner,  acting  as  cover  for 
his  master,  and  when  the  latter  fired,  he  would  scamper  off  quite 
delighted,  and  return  with  the  jungle  fowl  or  peacock  in  his  trunk. 

Valuable  as  is  the  friendly  elephant,  there  are  certain  individuals 
very  much  to  be  avoided,  namely,  the  '  rogues,'  which  are  solitary 
males,  either  mad  with  pain  from  some.chronic  suffering,  too  often  the 
result  of  an  old  bullet  wound,  or  else  subject  to  an  attack   of 
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periodical  madness  known  as  mtisty  which  is  a  form  of  temporary  in- 
sanity to  which  the  male  elephant  is  occasionally  subject,  and  which, 
during  a  period  varying  from  five  weeks  to  five  months,  makes  him  a 
very  dangerous  neighbour  to  man  and  beast 

A  curious  detail  concerning  Indian  elephants  is  the  fact  that  the 
natives  recognise  three  distinct  castes,  differing  in  appearance  as 
greatly  as  do  our  breeds  of  domestic  cattle.  The  highest  caste,  or 
thorough-bred,  are  called  Koomeriah  :  they  are  finely  modelled 
animals,  and  march  at  a  slow  and  stately  pace.  The  clumsily  built 
low-caste  elephants  are  called  Meerga :  they  are  untidy-looking,  extra- 
wrinkled  animals,  but  comparatively  light  and  swift.  The  inter- 
mediate caste  are  called  Dwasala. 

A  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  great  creatures  is  that 
they  are  the  best  swimmers  of  any  land  animal.  Of  course  this 
talent  is  more  valuable  in  a  land  of  broad  rivers,  such  as  India,  than 
in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Mysore,  mentions  that  he  once  had 
occasion  to  send  a  troop  of  seventy-nine  elephants  from  Dacca  to 
Barrackpore  near  Calcutta,  which  involved  crossing  not  only  the  main 
stream  of  the  Ganges,  but  also  several  of  its  large  tidal  branches. 
For  six  hours  his  elephants  swam  without  once  touching  ground  ; 
then,  having  rested  awhile  on  a  sand-bank,  they  again  took  to  the 
water  and  swam  for  three  hours  more  !  Not  one  was  lost.  He  states 
that  this  was  by  no  means  a  unique  swim. 

It  is  said  that  elephants  have  an  extraordinary  aversion  to  dogs, 
and  always  retreat  from  them.  It  would  be  well  indeed  if  leopards 
shared  in  this  aversion  !  They  unfortunately  are  only  too  partial  to 
a  feast  of  poor  bow-wow,  and  are  ever  on  the  prowl,  where  such  are 
kept,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  devour  them,  snatching  them 
from  verandahs  when  peacefully  asleep,  or  even  from  the  side  of  their 
masters.  They  are  unpleasantly  stealthy  foes,  never  rushing  boldly  to 
meet  their  prey,  but  creeping  up  stealthily  or  climbing  a  tree,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  drop  suddenly  upon  it.  They  climb  as  well  as  our  house- 
hold cat,  and  can  even  catch  monkeys.  They  constantly  sleep  among 
the  branches  of  trees. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  habit  prevalent, 
in  Ceylon,  of  calling  all  these  creatures  chetahs,  by  which  is  generally 
understood  the  hunting  leopard  of  India,  ^  which  is  here  unknown, 
and  whose  habits  are  altogether  different.  It  captures  its  prey  by 
Heetness  of  foot  like  a  dog,  whereas  the  leopard  works  by  stealth  like  a 

*  Felis  jiibata. 
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tnie«at.  Ceylon  has  two  distinct  varieties  or  leopard,  of  Which  the  so- 
calted  chetah  is  much  the  smaller,  rarely  exceeding  seven  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  nose  :  he  is  beautifully  marked  all  over  with 
small  round  black  spots. 

The  panther,  which  is  the  other  member  of  the  leopard  family 
found  in  the  Isle,  is  marked  with  black  rings  having  a  tawny  centre. 
His  average  length  is  nine  feet,  and  his  weight  nearly  double  that  of 
the  chetah.  But  naturalists  and  sportsmen  differ  greatly  in  their 
statements  about' these  creatures,  some  maintaining  that  Ceylon  has  ' 
reMdty  only  leopards,  and  that  all  the  varieties  are  due  to  age  and 
-climate,  those  inhabiting  the  hot  lowlands  being  generally  short- 
haired,  and,  when  old,  of  a  very  pale-yellow  colour,  while  the 
■'mountain  leopards  have  thick-  fur  of  a  rich  ■  tawny  ctrfour,  approaching 
brown. 

^Leopards  rarely  attack  human  beings  except  in  self-defence.  A 
'remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  occurred  last  year  in  the  North 
Central  Province,  when  a  male  and  female  chetah  entered  a  house 
at  dawn.  The  female  'sat  down  in  a  corner,' while  the  male  attacked 
a  sleeping  man,  sole  inmate  of  the  house.  His  son,  who  was  asleep 
close  by,  ran  to  his  father's  assistance  and  was  severely  mauled.  On 
the  villagers  coming  to  the  rescue  the  chetahs  made  off,  and  the 
victims  were  carried  to  the  Vavuniya  hospital,  where  both  died  of 
blood-poisoning. 

An  almost  identical  case  occurred  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  same 
province,  when  two  leopards  entered  a  house,  and  the  male  killed 
one  of  the  inmates. 

They  are  not  dainty  feeders,  and  have  been  known  to  dig  up  a 
corpse  and  feast  on  it  Their  habit  of  eating  half-putrid  dead 
beasts  makes  a  wound  from  a  leopard's  claws  very  dangerous,  as  they 
are  so  liable  to  have  been  stuck  into  fiesh,  poisonous  because 
decayed ;  therefore  such  wounds  should  be  syringed  with  a  very 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  i 

Leopards  are  grievously  destructive  to  cattle,  which  stampede  in 
terror  at  the  smell  of  one,  or  even  of  ground  on  which  one  has 
lain.  Certainly  it  would  be  no  loss  to  the  Isle  if  these  could  be 
exterminated  I 

Ceylon  must,  however,  be  congratulated  on  her  immunity  from 
tigers,  which  is  remarkable,  as  they  abound  in  the  jungles  of  the 
nearest  mainland  in  SouEhem  India.     But  for  the  narrow  Faumben 
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Passage,  Which  is  only  about  Half  a  milte  in  width,  Ceylbh  would  be 
a  peninsula  instead  of  an  island.  As  it  is,  the  tiger  is  so  good  a 
swimmer  that  half  a  mile  would  nowise  trouble  him.  Happily, 
however,  for  Ceylon,  the  barren  sand-spit,  which  so  nearly  connects 
the  two  lands,  has  no  tempting  shade  nor  any  water  to  induce  tigers 
to  forsake  their  accustomed  haunts  and  explore  new  ground. 

Leopards  have  of  late  years  become  scarce  about  Nuwara  Eliya  ; 
but  abundant  sport  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sambur 
deer  (which  is  invariably  miscalled  elk,  though  it  really  bears  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  that  somewhat  ungainly  creature,  with  the 
large  palmated  antlers),  and  also  of  the  small  so-called  *  red-deer,' 
which  furnishes  excellent  venison. 

The  name  of  red-deer  is  as  misleading  as  that  6f  elk,  as  the 
animal  in  nowise  resembles  the  red-deer  of  our  Highlands.  In  the 
first  place,  though  very  numerous,  they  never  go  in  herds ;  neither 
do  they  rush  straight  away  from  a  foe,  but  nin'to  and  fro  like  a  hare. 
They  only  measure  about  twenty-five  inches  to  the  shoulders,  and 
their  little  antlers,  rarely  exceeding  eight  inches  in  length,  have  only 
two  points,  and  no  brow  antler.  But  the  most  marked  peculiarity  is 
that  they  have  sharp  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  like  those  of  a  wild  boar,  except  that  they  curve  downwards, 
as  weapons  of  defence  instead  of  offence. 

Another  creature  similarly  furnished  with  sharp  tusks  is  the  tiny 
mouse  deer,^  which  only  measures  about  twelve  inches  to  the 
shoulder — a  pretty  graceful  little  creature,  grey,  with  dark  spots.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  moose,  also  the  musk-deer,  probably  because 
it  has  no  sort  of  likeness  to  a  moose  (elk),  neither  is  it  provided  with 
any  musk-bag.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  pet,  though  apt  to  use  its 
tusks  rather  sharply. 

But  the  sambur  is  the  joy  of  sportsmen.  He  is  very  much  like  a 
British  red-deer,  with  the  same  character  of  antler,  and  rough,  coarse, 
dark-brown  hair.  He  is  really  much  larger  than  the  Scotch  red-deer, 
but  has  inferior  horns.  He  is  a  solitary  animal,  wonderfully  sure- 
footed on  the  most  dangerous  rock-ledges,  and  runs  clean  away  from 
his  pursuer,  if  possible  bolting  straight  up-hill,  so  he  affords  good 
sport  to  his  foes,  who  hunt  him  with  a  pack  of  hounds  and  kill  him 
with  the  hunting-knife.  The  hounds  are  large  powerful  animals,  those 
preferred  being  a  cross  between  blood-hound  and  fox-hound,  having 
the  heavy  bay  of  the  former,  so  as  to  make  themselves  heard  when 
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they  have  followed  their  quarry  far  into  the  jui^le.  Pure  fox-hounds 
are  found  to  be  too  keen  in  pursuit,  and  so  they  get  lost  and  devoured 
in  the  beast-haunted  forest,  their  chief  danger  being  from  the  cat-like 
spring  of  the  leopard.  It  is  only  in  these  cool  mountain  districts  that 
bounds  can  live  in  any  comfort,  so,  in  the  eyes  of  a  sportsman,  their 
presence  bere  is  another  feature  of  the  mountain  paradise. 

All  day  long  the  great  sambur  IJes  close  in  the  deep  forest,  and  all 
nigbt  be  roams  about  feeding  on  the  nicest  young  crops,  and  develop- 
ing new  tastes,  as  new  products  are  introduced.  One  would  suppose 
'  that  quinine  in  any  form  was  an  acquired  taste,  but  the  foliage  of 
young  cinchona  plantations  proved  specially  enticing,  and  I  believe 
that  of  cacao  is  still  more  so. 

So  the  knowledge  that  the  bunt  is  in  the  interest  of  the  planters 
gives  it  extra  zest — not  that  that  can  ever  be  lacking  in  a  country 
so  beautiful  and  so  rugged,  where  there  is  no  knowing  into  what 
diiSculties  the  chase  may  not  lead  ere  the  day  is  done,  up  and  down 
well-nigh  inaccessible  gorges,  clothed  with  dense  forest — such  as  also 
crowns  the  summit  of  steep  grass-covered  mountains— or  marshy 
bits  of  the  patenas— perhaps  (to  the  bewilderment  of  the  hounds) 
suddenly  to  end  on  the  brink  of  some  frightful  precipice  over  which 
the  monarch  of  the  glen  has  leaped,  in  his  despair,  to  the  misty 
ravine  far  below,  possibly  to  fall  into  some  rushing  cataract,  whence 
his  mangled  remains  may  be  rescued  by  a  tribe  of  hungrj-  villagers 
to  whom  such  chances  are  a  true  stroke  of  good  luck.  For  the  flesh 
of  the  deer  is  the  very  ideal  of  luxury  to  these  poor  folk. 

He  who  follows  hart  and  hounds  in  these  mountain  districts  has 
need  to  be  in  good  training,  for  nowhere  will  he  find  grander  or 
more  difficult  country  than  much  of  that  between  Nuwara  Eliya  and 
the  lowlands  where  the  rugged  grassy  hills  of  Uva  are  seamed  by 
mountain  torrents  dashing  over  huge  boulders  and  masses  of  fallen 
rock,  or  overleaping  perpendicular  cliffs.  One  of  these,  the  Fort 
M'Donald  river,  is  a  succession  of  falls  and  foaming  cataracts,  ending 
in  a  sheer  fall  of  three  hundred  feet,  over  the  mighty  rock  rampart 
which  bounds  the  middle  zone  of  these  mountain  terraces. 

In  its  impetuous  course  this  river,  so  justly  dreaded  by  huntsmen, 
forms  very  dangerous  pools  enclosed  in  deep  rock  basins,  whence 
the  water  in  some  cases  disappears  into  subterranean  caverns,  thence 
reappearing  in  rushing  rapids,  till  with  a  thunderous  roar  that  echoes 
far  through  the  mountaiiis,  it  takes  its  last  headlong  leap  and  is  lost 
to  sight  in  a  veil  of  dazzling  spray,  far,  far  below. 
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Throughout  its  course  the  river  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  access, 
and  as  the  hunted  sambur  (invariably  called  elk  in  Ceylon)  generally 
tries  to  make  for  the  water,  a  day^s  hunting  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
liable  to  try  the  strongest  nerves  and  all  capacities.  In  the  annals  of 
real  sport  I  know  no  chapter  more  thrilling  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
account  of  following  a  majestic  stag  up  and  down  this  frightful 
ravine,  till  in  his  last  despair  the  magnificent  creature  bounded  right 
over  an  awful  precipice  into  the  abyss  far  below,  whence,  with  infinite 
toil,  his  splendid  antlers  were  rescued.  When  the  villagers  heard  of 
this,  they  toiled  to  the  spot  to  secure  the  venison,  but  found  that  two 
fine  leopards  had  been  beforehand  with  them.  However,  they 
retrieved  enough  to  reward  them  for  their  toil.* 

Besides  these  large  animals,  the  mountains  shelter  hares  and 
herds  of  wild  pigs ;  while  of  creatures  which  cannot  be  classed  as 
game,  there  are  wanderoo  monkeys,  black  and  grey  squirrels, 
porcupines,  rats,  jackals,  otters,  mongooses,  and  civet  cats. 

One  very  attractive  deer  abounds  on  the  plains,  but  is  such  a 
lover  of  heat  that  it  never  roams  higher  than  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  This  is  the  axis  or  spotted  deer,  the  only  gregarious  deer  in 
Ceylon.  It  is  a  very  pretty  creature,  in  size  and  colour  like  our  own 
fallow  deer,  but  having  slender  horns,  not  palmated.  The  female 
has  none.  They  are  of  a  rich  fawn  colour,  very  dark  on  the  back, 
and  spotted  with  white,  and  they  roam  about  in  herds  of  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  in  the  open  park  country  between  the  hills  and  the  sea. 

For  the  home-sick  Briton,  one  special  charm  of  these  grassy 
downs  is  the  melodious  song  of  many  skylarks,  soaring  and  singing 
in  the  bright  sunlight  of  this  far  land,  as  joyously  as  when  rising 
from  the  fields  and  downs  of  the  old  country. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Tombs  of  the  qoeens — Court  dress — Titles — Kandyan  ladies — A  chiefs  jungle  feast — 
Pandals — Masks  —  Musical  instruments  —  Leeches  — How  to  avoid  them — Poa^ 
ieaija  Botanical  Gardens — India-rubbo-  trees — Palms — Tahpot  palm — Bamboo — 
Other  gardens — Flying  foies — Various  nests. 

After  a  happy  peaceful  Week  at  the  Bishop's  little  bungalow  at 
Pall^olla,  during  which  we  Sa*  many  friends,  all  on  their  way  down 
from  Nuwara  Ehya  to  lower  levels,  we  also  followed,  halting  at  Ram- 
bodda  (between  the  red  and  white  waterfalls),  where  there  was  quite 
a  gathering  of  the  planting  community  to  attend  a  christening'in  the 
neat  little  church.  Thence  by  coach  to  Gampola,  whence  the  railway 
carried  us  through  lovely  country  and  across  the  wide  Maha-velli- 
ganga,  the  '  Great  Sandy  River,'  to  Kandy,  a  beautifully  situated  little 
town  clustering  round  an  artificial  tank,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  beautiful  hills.  Here  the  vegetation  of  the  hills  meets  that  of  the 
plains,  and  all  the  lovely  varieties  of  foliage  peculiar  to  each  mingle  in 
rank  luxuriance. 

It  was  the  home  of  the  latest  Singhalese  kings,  and  the  last  place 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  three  seats 
of  the  English  GoveramenL  Being  only  i,68o  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  a  warm  moist  climate,  it  forms  a  half-way  house  between  Colombo, 
on  the  sea-level,  and  Nuwara  Eliya,  which  has  an  elevation  of  6,240 
feet.  Comfortable  bungalows,  each  in  a  pleasant  shady  garden,  sur- 
round the  lake,  and  are  dotted  all  over  the  green  hills  overlooking 
the  valley. 

Of  course  people  who  live  on  the  level  of  the  lake  are  practically 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  cup,  and  are  apt  to  find  the  steamy  heat  op- 
pressive ;  but  the  homes  on  the  upper  roads  not  only  enjoy  fresher 
air,  but  far  more  extensive  views,  for  beyond  the  red-tiled  monasteries, 
temples,  and  churches,  which  are  reflected  in  the  blue  mirror  far 
below,  rise  the  steep  slopes  of  the  verdant  valley,  where  luxuriant 
foliage  blends  with  vividly  green  expanses  of  lemon  and  guinea  grass, 
and  far  beyond  the  green  goblet  stretch  beautiful  mountain -ranges — 
the  lovely  Matale  Hills  and  Hunasgeriya  Peak ;  the  latter,  which  is 
nearly  5,000  feet  in  height,  often  towering  above  clouds. 
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Such  a  view  as  this,  generally  seen  through  a  fairy-like  frame  of 
feathery  bamboos  and  palms,  is  a  perpetual  joy,  whether  in  the  clear 
early  morning,  under  the  bright  blue  sky  of  noonday,  or  when  bathed 
in  the  soft  golden  light  of  evening.  I  thought  the  finest  point  of  view 
of  any  was  that  selected  many  years  ago  by  a  friend  of  my  childhood, 
Simon  Keir,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  European  settlers  here. 

Klandy  is  indebted  for  its  lake  to  Sri  Wikrema  Raja  Singha,  the 
last  of  the  Kandyan  kings,  who,  for  the  embellishment  of  his  capital, 
flooded  the  paddy-fields  in  this,  as  also  in  a  lower  valley.  The  latter 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  use,  but  the  lake  at  Kandy  happily 
remains  as  a  thing  of  beauty  round  which  the  inhabitants  take  their 
daily  three-mile  drive  with  most  monotonous  regularity.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  ornamental  low  stone  wall,  with  niches  to  contain 
small  lamps  for  illumination  on  certain  festivals,  especially  at  a  feast 
of  lanterns  in  November. 

A  small  island  in  the  lake  was  reserved  for  the  special  enjoyment 
of  the  ladies  of  the  royal  zenana.  When  the  British  took  possession, 
this  was  utilised  as  a  powder-magazine,  but  now  is  restored  to  more 
than  its  primitive  beauty,  being  a  miniature  paradise  of  flowering 
shrubs. 

Though  this  lakelet  is  the  making  of  Kandy,  its  creation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  is  said  to  have  been  an  occasion  of 
grievous  hardship  to  the  people,  having  been  entirely  made  by  com- 
pulsory labour — the  Raja-karia,  which  was  always  enforced  by  the 
native  kings,  and  by  means  of  which  the  gigantic  tanks  for  irrigation 
and  other  great  works  were  produced.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
bloodthirsty  cruelty  of  the  king  made  work  done  for  him  peculiarly 
oppressive,  and  rich  and  poor,  priests  and  soldiers,  are  said  to  have 
all  rejoiced  when  in  1815  their  hateful  tyrant  was  deposed  by  British 
arms. 

He  was  captured  in  a  mountain-cave,  and  was  deported  to  the 
Fort  of  Vellore,  near  Madras,  where,  solaced  by  the  company  of  his 
four  queens,  he  was  retained  until  his  death,  seventeen  years  later. 
He  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  kings,  whose 
reigns  extended  over  a  period  of  2,358  years. 

Judging  from  an  official  report  made  by  Major  Johnston  in  1804 
the  condition  of  the  people  cannot  have  been  luxurious.     Even  rice, 
which,  although  the  mainstay  of  Eastern  races,  we  deem  such  very 
simple  fare,  was  then  throughout  Ceylon,  but  especially  in  the  Kandyan 
province,  reserved  for  the  higher  classes,  and,  he  says,  *  is  a  luxury  of 
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which  the  lowest  order  of  the  people  seldom  partake,  their  chief  food 
being  a  sort  of  grain  that  grows  on  the  hills,  with  little  cultivation,  and 
without  watering.  This,  together  with  a  root  dug  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tanks,  and  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  found  in  abundance 
in  the  forests,  constitute  their  principal  means  of  support,' 

In  those  days,  whatever  was  deemed  a  luxury  was  reserved  for  the 
king  and  the  priests.  It  is  said  that  even  windows,  tiled  roofs,  and  white 
walls  were  prohibited  for  the  use  of  subjects ;  so  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  king's  palace  and  the  Buddhist  temples  and  monastenes, 
the  old  town  of  Kandy  consisted  chiefly  of  thatched  mud  hovels. 
Even  in  1844,  Hoffmeister  speaks  of  'the  filthy  streets  of  this 
poverty-stricken  city.'  It  now  numbers  about  ao,ooo  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  250  are  British  ;  and  their  comfortable  homes  and  the 
spires  and  towers  of  Christian  churches  of  various  denominations  are 
pleasant  features  in  the  scene. 

But  the  really  characteristic  buildings  are  the  Buddhist  monas- 
teries and  colleges  ;  an  octagonal  building,  in  which  are  stored  trea- 
sures of  Oriental  literature  ;  the  palace  of  the  old  kings,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Government  Agent ;  and  the  ancient  Hall  of  Audience, 
which  is  now  used  as  the  District  Court  of  Kandy,  and  which  is  a 
very  striking  hall  supported  by  many  richly  carved  wooden  pillars. 
Close  to  this  hall  is  the  Maligawa,  the  far-famed  Temple  of  the  Dalada 
or  Tooth,  which,  though  a  mere  piece  of  ivory  half  the  size  of  my  first 
finger,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  veritable  tooth  of  Gautama  Buddha, 
and  is  reverenced  accordingly  by  all  the  millions  who  profess  to  be  his 
followers. 

Naturally,  in  this  stronghold  of  Buddhism,  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  human  element  is  the  large  proportion  of  the  brethren  of  the 
yellow  robe  of  all  ages  and  sizes^from  reverend  old  men  down  to 
quite  small  boys — all  alike  with  shaven  head,  and  drapery  in  flowing 
lines  like  a  Roman  toga.  At  Kandy  almost  all  are  members  of  the 
Siamese  sect  which  wears  the  robe  with  one  end  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  but  the  right  shoulder  and  ann  always  bare — thus  producing 
a  fine  harmony  in  brown  and  yellow.  A  yellow  palm-leaf  fan  com- 
pletes the  picture,  and  is  carried  in  order  that  the  holy  brother  may 
veil  his  eyes  as  he  passes  anything  so  distracting  or  so  evil  as  a 
woman.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  observed  the  fan  used  for  this 
purpose  ! 

It  is  whispered  that  some  of  these  priests  have  taken  the  yellow 
robe  as  the  simplest  method  of  getting  a  divorce  from  an  unloved  wif& 
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They  are  at  liberty  at  any  moment  to  throw  off  their  robes  and  return 
to  the  position  of  ordinary  mortals — beginning  life  anew  with  a  new 
wife.  But  while  they  wear  the  robe  they  are  bound  to  be  very  strict ; 
and  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  occasionally,  for  malicious  fun, 
cordially  shaken  hands  with  friendly  brethren,  wondering  what  terrible 
penance  they  would  feel  bound  to  perform  in  consequence  ! 

At  Kandy  I  was  most  hospitably  received  and  lionised  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Templer,  and  with  their  kind  aid  and  that  of  other  friends 
who  sympathised  in  my  wish  to  see  everything  of  interest,  I  think 
there  were  few,  even  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  comers,  left  unvisited 
or  unsketched. 

Amongst  those  somewhat  off  the  beaten  track  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Kandyan  queens — not  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  somewhat 
ruinous,  but,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  Ceylon,  glorified  by  the  sur- 
rounding foliage.  The  red-tiled  double  roof,  shaded  by  luxuriant 
palms  loaded  with  nuts  and  blossom,  each  crown  a  study  in  green 
and  gold  and  brown ;  gnarled  old  temple-trees  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance ;  and  yellow-robed  priests  laying  offerings  of  yellow  flowers 
before  small  dome-shaped  relic-shrines,  beneath  huge  bo-trees  with 
spiritual-looking  white  stems  and  light  foliage,  which,  like  that  of  our 
own  aspen,  quivers  ceaselessly  even  when  there  is  scarcely  a  perceptible 
breath  of  air. 

As  regards  the  Kandyan  kings,  their  funeral  rites  were  invested 
with  a  strange  veil  of  mystery  and  awe.  As  *  children  of  the  Sun ' 
the  royal  race  were  entitled  to  supreme  reverence  from  a  people  who 
worshipped  the  heavenly  host.  In  order  to  deepen  this  veneration, 
many  ceremonies  were  observed.  The  funeral  pyre  was  so  great,  and 
was  so  constantly  renewed,  that  it  burnt  for  ten  days,  when  it  was 
extinguished,  and  the  ashes  of  the  pyre  were  collected  in  an  earthen 
urn. 

A  masked  figure  in  dark  robes  then  appeared  and,  taking  the  urn, 
mounted  an  elephant,  and,  heading  a  solemn  funereal  procession,  led 
the  way  to  the  Maha-velli-ganga.  On  reaching  the  brink  of  the  river 
he  descended  from  his  high  seat,  and,  carrying  in  one  hand  the  urn,  in 
the  other  a  drawn  sword,  he  silently  took  his  place  in  a  dark  canoe, 
which  was  covered  with  cocoa-nut  blossoms  and  green  leaves.  The 
canoe  was  then  towed  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  when  the  dark 
figure  rose  and,  holding  up  the  urn  in  presence  of  the  multitude,  cut 
it  in  two  by  one  blow  of  his  sword,  thus  consigning  to  the  sacred  waters 
the  precious  dust  pf  the  royal  race  of  the  Sun,    Then,  diving  beneath 
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the  sur&ce,  the  dark-Tobed  mask  disappeared  ;  and  the  fiail  canoe 
drifted  down  the  stream,  with  its  cargo  of  flowers. 

The  men  who  had  collected  the  ashes  were  conveyed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  certain  death  was  supposed  to  await  them  should 
they  ever  return.  The  elephant  that  had  borne  the  sacred  urn  was 
thenceforth  himself  sacred.  He,  too,  was  sent  to  the  opposite  shore, 
there  to  end  his  days  in  idleness.  Thus  was  the  royal  dust  disposed 
of ;  and  straightway  a  new  child  of  the  Sun  was  ready  to  shine  on  the 
darkness  of  his  people,  for  just  so  long  as  his  next  of  kin  were  con- 
tent to  await  their  little  hour,— the  rapidity  of  succession  in  these 
Singhalese  annals  being  strikingly  suggestive  of  Oriental  impatience  in 
that  respect 

We  made  expeditions  to  various  Buddhist  temples,  which  are  in- 
variably nestled  into  some  very  picturesque  corner,  and  the  drive  or 
ride  to  them  was  always  through  lovely  scenery.  In  one  of  these — a 
white  temple  beside  a  dark  rock,  and  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  three  storeys  high— we  were  interested  by  the  wall  frescoes, 
all  in  the  crudest  primitive  colours,  depicting  scenes  in  Buddhist 
mythology,  and  the  penalties  of  divers  sins.  Bright  blue  devils  with 
red-hot  tongs  are  shown  pulling  out  the  teeth  of  one  wretched  victim, 
while  the  reward  of  cruelty  is  exemplified  by  a  hunter  being  torn  into 
fragments  by  blue  dogs. 

In  a  side  chapel  lay  a  reclining  image  of  Buddha  fifty-seven  feet 
long,  and  in  the  inner  shrine  worshippers  were  laying  graceful  offerings 
of  rosy  lotus-blossoms  and  pale  yellow  roses.  In  the  upper  storey 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver  work,  small  figures  of  Buddha,  and  bo- 
trees  finely  wrought  in  metal,  are  stored  within  a  fine  bronze  dagoba, 
and  all  were  courteously  exhibited  by  their  yellow-robed  guardians. 

To  me  all  the  rock  temples  have  a  special  attraction  :  they  are 
always  picturesquely  niched,  and  involve  something  of  a  scramble. 
We  drove  from  Kandy  to  see  one  at  Hindo  GalJa — ascending  by  steep 
rock  steps  to  a  red-tiled,  white -pillared  temple,  nestling  beneath  a 
huge  boulder  of  chocolate -coloured  rock  with  yellow  and  grey  on  the 
under  side,  and  a  group  of  yellow-robed  monks  supplying  a  perfect 
touch  of  colour,  with  surroundings  of  dark  rocks,  kitool  palms,  and  a 
temple-tree  loaded  with  fragrant  blossom.  Also  a  fine  large  bo-tree, 
surrounded  by  several  terraces  of  masonry  all  lined  with  triangular 
niches  for  lamps,  and  glowing  with  yellow  marigolds— sacred  on 
account  of  their  colour. 

All  through  this  month  of  May  I  find  in  my  journal  perpetually 


recurring  entries  of  rain,  rain,  rdin— irtcluding  Sotiie  magriificent 
tiiunderstorms.  However,  rib  one  seemed  to  mind  the  weather, 
except  the  luckless  natives  who  ire  not  provided  with  waterproofs, 
and  who  here,  as  in  India,  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  smallest 
fall  of  temperature — especially  dreading  the  delicious  coolness  of 
early  dawn. 

On  two  days  there  were  races  at  Peradeniya,  which  were  attended 
by  every  one,  notwithstanding  the  rain.  Happily  the  intervening  day 
was  glorious.  I  might  say,  of  course  it  was,  as  it  was  the  day  chosen 
for  the  Queen's  birthday  levee,  and  a  very  pretty  and  curious  sight 
it  was.  It  was  held  in  the  audience-hall  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Kandyan  kings,  a  low  dark  hall  supported  by  a  double  row  of 
handsome  wooden  pillars.  Their  capitals  are  richly  carved,  and  both 
on  these  and  on  the  walls  are  shown  flights  of  the  geese  sacred  to 
Buddha. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  scene  was,  as  it  ever  must  be;,  the 
very  handsome  and  very  extraordinary  court-dress  of  the  Kandyan 
chiefs  ;  and  I  may  remark  once  for  all,  that,  as  compared  with  a 
grand  Indian  durbar,  this  is  the  one  only  phase  of  gorgeousness  quite 
peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  in  which  no  invidious  comparison  is  possible. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  dres^  by  mere  description  is  almost  im- 
possible. 

In  the  first  place,  though  tiie  Kandyan  chiefs  are  naturally  a  fine 
handsome  set  of  men,  their  object  seems  to  be  to  make  themselves 
appear  very  much  bigger ;  therefore,  to  begin  with,  instead  of  wearing 
a  single  piece  of  cloth  is  a  comboy  or  long  kilt,  they  wear  seven  pieces 
of  very  fine  silk  or  muslin,  probably  embroidered  in  gold,  and  heavily 
fringed,  each  nine  yards  in  length.  These  sixty-thre6  yards  are 
wound  round  ind  round  the  waist,  caught  up  so  as  to  form  a  divided 
skirt  over  tight  white  trousers,  which  end  in  a  neat  frill  ibov6  the  bare 
brown  feet.  I  was  assured  that  some  of  the  very  great  swells  literally 
contrive  to  wind  on  150  yards  !  The  folding  is  so  contrived  that  the 
figure  gradually  tapers  from  the  ankle  up  to  the  waist,  round  which 
(of  course,  many  inches  wider  than  the  real  waist)  is  fastened  a 
broad  gold-embroidered  velvet  belt.  The  shape  of  the  man  thus 
adorned  is  that  of  a  peg-top  ! 

Over  a  shirt  or  vest  fastened  with  splendid  studs  is  worn  a  short 
jacket  with  very  large  gigot  sleeves  to  above  the  elbow.  These 
jackets  are  of  the  brightest  coloured  brocaded  silks  or  velvet,  all  gold- 
embroidered,  as  are  also  the  very  peculiar  and  gorgeous  velvet  hats, 
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of  which  you  never  see  two  alike,  though  ia  shape  all  are  like  very 
large  rather  Aat  pincushions,  and  surmounted  with  an  eccentric  orna- 
ment like  a  miniature  Christmas-tree  of  gold  and  jewels.  The  gold 
embroideiy  makes  these  head-dresses  exceedingly  heavy.  The  long 
black  hair  is  parted  on  the  forehead  like  a  woman's,  and  is  fastened  at 
the  back  in  the  usual  kondi  or  knot.  An  enormous,  ring  worn  on  the 
third  or  fourth  finger,  completes  a:  costume  whose  gaudiness  is  effec- 
tually harmonised  by  the  rich  brown  colour  of  the  dark-eyed  chief, 
and  a  group  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  very  fine  birds  in  their  very  fine 
feathers  is  a  sight  well  worth  seeing.  Some  wear  a  full-plaited  muslin 
tippet  over  the  jacket. 

Only  think  how  inconvenient  this  wondecful  official  dress  must 
have  been  in  the  reign  of  the  Kandyan  kings,  in  whose  presence  the 
highest  chiefs  were  bound  to  crouch  in  lowly  humility,  and  if  obliged 
to  pass  in  front  of  him,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  they  were 
compelled  to  stoop  so  low  as  apparently  to  be  creeping  !  Happily 
under  British  rule  all  men  may  walk  upright,  and  the  common-wear 
costume  of  these  gorgeous  Ratemahatmayas  is  the  semi- European 
dress  adopted  in  the  collies, — the  comboy  or  waist-cloth,  the  kon^ 
or  knot  of  long  back -hair,  and  the  tortoiseshell  comb  being  the  only 
distinctive  features,  all  other  articles  of  dress  being  British. 

The  court  dress  of  the  minor  head-men  is  marked  by  a  simplicity 
by  no  means  unbecoming.  Their  only  distinctive  feature  is  the 
saucer-shaped  hat,  but  theirs  is  of  plain  white  material.  Their  only 
other  garment  is  the  simple  long  loin-cloth,  and  a  cloth  or  belt 
wrapped  round  the  waist.  Thence  upwards  they  are  clad  in  nature's 
own  suit  of  silky  brown. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  great  display  of  distinctive  dresses,  the 
variety  of  turbans  and  other  head-dresses  alone  forming  quite  a  study. 
Prominent  in  the  crowd  are  the  Mudaliyars,  Singhalese  officials  in 
their  quaint,  half  native,  half  Dutch  dress.  Their  jet-black  hair  is 
rolled  up  at  the  back  in  the  usual  kondi,  into  which  is  stuck  the  very 
high  tortoiseshell  comb,  while  the  usual  semicircular  comb  is  worn 
round  the  back  of  the  head,  with  the  ends  above  each  ear.  Instead 
of  trousers  they  retain  the  long  comboy  worn  to  the  feet,  but  these  are 
encased  in  white  stockings  and  patent-leather  shoes  ;  the  upper  man 
is  clothed  in  a  long  Dutch-looking  official  coat  of  dark-blue  cloth  with 
large  gold  buttons,  a  white  waistcoat  displaying  gorgeous  buttons  and 
large  gold  chain,  and  high  shirt-collar  and  silk  neck-tie  ;  and  a  gold 
belt,  with  a  small  curved  sword,  complete  this  hybrid  but  eminently 
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respectable  costume.    The  little  sword  is  often  studded  with  gold  and 
gems. 

The  Mudaliyars  are  officials  of  the  low  country,  and  are  of  three 
ranks  ]  the  lowest  are  chief  revenue  officers  of  large  districts.  About 
twenty  are  called  Mudaliyars  of  the  Governor's  Gate,  and  are  described 
as  equivalent  in  standing  to  our  *  captain  and  aide-de-camp.*  The 
Maha  (or  Great)  Mudaliyar  is  the  Governor's  chief  interpreter.  Below 
all  these  rank  the  Muhandirams  and  Arachchis. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  are  burdened  with  such  stupendous 
names  as  may  well  make  them  envy  simple  Tom  Brown  or  John  Smith. 
Here  is  one  name,  *  Solomon  Dia-Abayawikrama  Jayatilaka  Senawi- 
ratna  Raja  Kumararesan  Kadakorala  Bandaranayaka.'  Another  is, 
*  Peter  Abraham  Dias  Abayawikrama  Jayatilaka  Bandaranavaka.* 
And  yet  another,  'Mahawasala  Kurana  Liyana  Mudianslage  Don 
Abraham  Karunatilika  Abavaratna.'  These  are  taken  almost  at 
random  from  the  official  list.^ 

Other  titles  ofthe  low  country  are  :  Ralahami,  Mahatmaya,  Nilame, 
and  Appuhami,  which  respectively  describe  a  headman,  a  gentleman,  a 
high-officer,  or  a  man  of  middle-class.  A  Disawa  governs  a  province 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  British  Government  agent,  while  the  gorgeous 
Kandyan  officials,  whose  court  dress  I  have  just  described,  are 
Ratemahatmayas.  The  chief  of  a  district  is  an  Adigar.  A  village 
chief  is  a  Gamarala,  the  chief  officer  of  a  village  is  the  Arachchila, 
and  his  subordinate  is  a  Vidana.     These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many. 

The  ladies  are  distinguished  by  titles  as  varied  as  those  of  their 
lords.  The  wife  of  a  chief  is  Kumarihami,  other  ladies  of  high  birth 
are  Walawwe-mahatmayo,  of  which  title,  Mahatmayo  simply  means 
madam,  and  is  applicable  to  any  lady.     The  wife  of  a  minor  chief  is 


I  I  recently  received  an  account  of  the  funeral  in  January  i888  of  Mr.  Rajapakse, 
a  greatly  respected  Mudaliyar  of  the  Governor's  Gate.  The  funeral  procession,  which 
was  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  preceded  by  the  pipers  of  the  ist  Battalion  of 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  playing  coronachs.  Then  followed  eighty-three 
Buddhist  priests  of  both  the  Amarapura  and  the  Siam  sects,  led  by  three  high  priests. 
The  hearse,  which  was  drawn  by  four  black  horses,  was  followed  by  upwards  of  two 
hundred  carriages  (native  and  European) ;  then  came  nearly  three  hundred  servants 
and  dependants  from  the  principal  estates  of  the  deceased,  and  seven  hundred  mourners 
from  other  districts,  also  a  file  of  fifty  of  the  Lascorien  Guard,  in  full  official  dress, 
and  a  band  of  piping  musicians  in  strange  ancient  costume.  To  the  music  of  the 
latter  were  added  the  efforts  of  forty-five  tom-tom-beaters,  who  played  the  Dead  March 
in  real  Oriental  fashion. 

At  the  grave  the  Buddhist  priests  chanted  stanzas,  a  high  priest  delivered  a  funeral 
oration,  and  jasmine  flowers  were  thrown  into  the  grave. 

N  2 
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Menike,  and  Etani  and  Lamahami   mark  the  feminine  of  other 

grades. 

I  was  present  one  evening  at  a  grand  reception  of  Kandyan  ladies 
at  the  Pavilion  (as  the  Government  House  at  Kandy  is  called — a 
pleasant  house,  two  storeys  high,  with  broad  cool  verandahs  and 
delicious  gardens,  with  shrubberies  extending  far  up  the  hill).  The 
ladies,  who  do  not  aim  at  increasing  their  apparent  bulk,  looked 
strangely  diminutive  in  proportion  to  their  magnificent  lords.  Their 
plain  modest  dress  consisted  of  the  simple  comboy — i.e.  skirt  of  fine 
white  muslin,  with  a  gold  stripe  running  through  it,  and  neat  little 
gold-spangled  jacket ;  their  long  black  hair  caught  in  a  loose  knot 
behind,  and  fastenedwith  gold  pins—neveranycovering  on  the  head  ; 
and  though  their  fine  old  family  jewels  will  repay  close  inspection,  the 
mode  of  cutting  and  setting  is  such,  that  they  have  none  of  the 
brilliancy  which  we  prize  in  gems. 

Whatever  other  title  she  may  own,  a  Singhalese  lady  is  generally 
described  as  Menikg,  i.e.  'The  Jewel' — a  pleasant  suggestion  of 
honour,  well  carried  out  by  the  fact  that  the  enforced  seclusion  of 
zenana  life  is  unknown  in  Ceylon,  where  women  enjoy  freedom  as 
absolute  as  that  of  their  Western  sisters. 

Most  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  the  reception  could  talk  more 
or  less  English,  but  the  ladies  were  as  deficient  therein  as  we  were  in 
Kandyan,  so  the  evening  was  decidedly  stiff. 

Speaking  of  official  titles,  I  must  not  omit  those  connected  with 
the  Buddhist  temples.  The  principal  lay  oflScer  in  chaise  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Tooth  is  the  Diyawadana  (or  Dewa)  Nilame,  and  the 
lay  incumbent  of  the  temple  is  the  Basnayaka  Nilame.  All  these 
official  titles  were  formerly  conferred  annually,  but  I  believe  that  now 
each  is  bestowed  for  life.  The  chief  high  priest  is  styled  Maha  Nayaka 
Annanse,  and  the  second  chief  high  priest  is  Anunayaka.  Priests  and 
deacons  are  Terunnanse  and  Ganinnanse.  A  Kapuwa  is  the  oflSciating 
priest  in  what  is  called  a  Devil  Temple,  which  is  a  form  of  Hindooism 
even  more  debased  than  the  original ;  a  Yaka-dura  is  a  devil-dancer, 
and  a  Wedarale  is  a  native  doctor,  whose  science  of  healing  is 
generally  much  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  aforesaid  devil -dancers. 

I  fear  this  page  will  prove  as  dull  reading  as  a  chapter  of  geneali^y, 
but  to  any  one  travelling  in  the  Isle  it  is  interesting  to  understand  the 
titles  which  so  often  meet  the  ear. 

The  Queen's  birthday  was  also  celebrated  by  a  pretty  ball  at  the 
Pavilion,  followed  by  a  club  ball,  at  both  of  which  the  planting  com- 
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munity  mustered  strong,  with  that  hearty  enjoyment  of  a  good  dance, 
and  of  life  in  general,  which  is  so  very  characteristic  of  society  in 
Ceylon. 

Of  various  pleasant  dinner-parties,  the  most  interesting  was  one 
to  the  Government  agents  of  the  Central,  Northern,  North-Western, 
Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern  Provinces.  I  believe  that  in  the 
days  of  native  rule,  seven  kings  reigned  over  seven  little  kingdoms, 
but  under  English  rule  Ceylon  was  divided  into  six  Provinces  until 
1873,  when  a  seventh  was  created,  namely,  the  North-Central,  of 
which  Mr.  Dickson  ^  was  appointed  first  Government  agent.  A  few 
years  later  the  great  neglected  district  of  Uva,  in  the  south-east  of  the 
Isle,  was  created  a  separate  province ;  and  finally,  in  January  1889, 
the  district  of  Sabaragamua,  lying  between  the  Central  and  Southern 
Provinces,  was  also  created  a  province,  thus  making  a  total  of  nine. 

Specially  interesting  to  me  was  a  grand  breakfast  in  the  real  old 
Kandyan  style,  given  in  honour  of  the  Governor  by  the  Dewa  Nilame 
and  another  gorgeously  apparelled  native  official.  The  occasion  was 
that  of  inspecting  the  land  near  the  river,  in  view  of  proposed  measures 
for  irrigation.  It  was  a  beautiful  drive  through  lovely  scenery,  and 
as  we  approached  the  scene  of  action,  the  road  was  thronged  with 
gaily  dressed  natives,  and  fifl;een  elephants  with  grotesque  housings. 
There  is  a  much  larger  muster  of  elephants  at  some  of  the  Temple 
festivities,  but  even  fifteen  suffice  to  stir  up  a  good  deal  of  dust  on  a 
hot  day. 

If  India  excels  in  *  barbaric  pomp,'  there  is  one  detail  in  which 
Ceylon  has  the  field  quite  to  herself — namely,  in  the  erection  of 
pandals,  which  are  a  peculiarly  graceful  style  of  triumphal  arch.  In 
no  other  country  have  I  seen  anything  like  these  structures,  which 
are  generally  very  light,  and  always  in  good  taste. 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  these  arches  of  welcome,  so  they 
had  the  additional  fascination  of  novelty.  Their  construction  is 
generally  very  simple,  but  always  effective  and  very  varied,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  run  up,  to  do  honour  to  any  guest  of 
mark,  is  surprising,  as  is  also  the  lavish  destruction  of  fruit-bearing 
palms  and  palm-blossoms,  which  are  used  for  the  perpetually  re- 
curring decorations — often  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Indeed  it  is 
whispered  that  their  creation  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  joy  to  tiiose 
most  closely  concerned — namely,  the  villagers,  whose  head-men 
require  them  to  find  the  bamboos,  arecas,  and  other  materials,  to  say 

1  Now  Sir  John  F,  Dic]cson, 
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nothing  of  days  and  days  of  unpaid  work,'  all  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  welcoming  a  stranger. 

In  the  first  instance  the  skeleton  framework,  though  sometimes 
composed  of  tall  bamboos,  is  often  made  of  the  perfectly  upright  stems 
of  the  areca  palm,  These  are  frequently  thickly  entwined  with  long 
trails  of  the  exquisitely  graceful  and  delicate  climbing  ferns,  or  with 
a  very  rich  species  of  stag's-horn  moss,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in 
many  places.  (Its  native  name  is  badal-wanassa,  which  I  believe 
means  'The  Goldsmith's  Curse,'  so  called  because  a  luckless  jeweller 
is  said  to  have  been  driven  mad  in  the  effort  to  reproduce  it  in 
gold  at  the  bidding  of  the  king.)  To  this  groundwork  ore  perhaps 
affixed  the  white  young  leaves  of  the  cocoa  palm  or  leaves  of  the  so-called 
sago  palm,  or  graceful  fronds  of  the  Kitool  or  ja^ery  palm,  which 
are  so  like  gigantic  leaves  of  maiden-hair  fern.  Several  kinds  of  fern 
are  freely  used,  varying  of  course  with  the  district.  Sometimes  a  light 
trellis-work  is  all  covered  with  lovely  mosses  such  as  we  cherish  in 
hothouses  and  stoves,  relieved  here  and  there  with  bright  blossoms, 
or  with  the  white  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  candle-nut 

On  some  of  the  most  effective  pandals,  only  three  or  four  varieties 
of  foliage  are  employed,  in  others  almost  every  type  of  fruit  and 
flower  is  represented  ;  pine-apples  and  screw-pines,  green  and  gold 
oranges,  clusters  of  the  large  rich  golden-brown  nuts  of  the  palmyra 
palm,  clusters  of  the  small  areca-nut,  or  of  cocoa-nuts  of  all  ages  from 
ivory-like  in&nCs  to  fuil-grown  green  or  yellow  nuts,  long  trailing 
bunches  of  the  grape-like  berries  of  the  Kitool,  large  yellow  shaddocks 
— in  short,  whatever  fruit  is  available,  but  always  so  put  together  as 
to  produce  an  effect  of  fairy-like  lightness,  with  the  almost  invariable 
finishing  touch  of  several  plumes  of  cocoa  or  areca  palm  blossom, 
which  is  quite  unique  in  its  pure  beauty. 

Of  course,  in  British  lands,  even  these  materials  might  be  so 
massed  as  to  look  heavy,  but  a  Smghalese  pandal  is  always  elegant 
Latterly,  however,  the  occasional  use  of  bunting,  numerous  small 
flags,  and  strips  of  scarlet  and  white  calico  marks  a  departure  from 
the  primitive  artistic  simplicity,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
spires  and  pinnacles  of  deftly-woven  palm-leaves,  nor  the  singularly 
light  effect  produced  by  a  fringe  of  large  yellow  banana-leaves  torn 
into  ribbons,  which  is  sometimes  suspended  all  along  either  side  of 
the  road  where  the  honoured  guest  is  to  pass. 
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There  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  Kandyan  chiefs  in  court  dress, 
each  carried  in  the  old  style  in  a  hot  stuffy  palanquin.  These  were 
preceded  by  a  company  of  musicians  and  devil-dancers  in  most 
fantastic  attire,  each  wearing  a  large  breastplate,  and  a  sort  of  harness 
of  shells  and  beads.  Also  a  very  curious  silver  head-dress  like  a 
crown,  combined  with  a  tall  hat  with  a  peak  whence  flows  a  long 
streamer.  Others  wore  extraordinary  and  most  hideously  grotesque 
masks.  One  of  the  strangest,  with  horrid  teeth  and  large  tusks,  had 
a  cobra  with  distended  hood  over  the  forehead,  and  one  above  each 
glaring  eye ;  while  on  either  side,  two  dancing  figures  projected  like 
ears. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  these  monstrosities,  all  of  which 
are  strictly  reproduced  from  very  ancient  patterns.  They  are  made 
of  plaster  gaudily  coloured,  and  are  manufactured  at  Bentota,  half- 
way between  Colombo  and  Galle.  These  alarming  ugly  masks  are 
worn  by  the  professional  exorcists,  who  are  called  in,  in  cases  of 
grievous  illness,  to  scare  the  malignant  devils  to  whose  influence  all 
suffering  is  attributed.  They  continue  their  noisy  incantations  the 
live-long  night  beside  the  miserable  patients  :  no  wonder  that  these 
so  often  die  of  the  would-be  remedy.  Less  repulsive  masks  are  borne 
by  the  actors  in  village  comedies,  which,  of  course,  are  intended  to 
be  funny. 

As  to  the  musicians,  I  fear  that  Oriental  music  can  never  be  other 
than  torture  to  Western  ears,  and  the  musical  instruments  of  Ceylon 
consist  of  shrill  ivory  horns,  drums,  and  *  tom-toms,'  which  are  a  sort 
of  tambourine  made  of  well-cured  sheepskin  tightly  stretched  over  a 
wooden  frame.  This  is  struck  with  the  fingers,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  seem  never  to  weary  of  it,  as  the  accompaniment  to 
interminable  songs.  In  all  the  temples  huge  chank  shells  are  blown 
as  trumpets,  and  produce  ear-splitting  blasts^  with  which  the  priests 
delight  to  murder  the  sleep  of  their  neighbours  all  through  the  night. 
Happily,  when  Europeans  live  near  a  temple,  a  hint  from  the  local 
authorities  places  some  limit  on  the  hours  of  these  dreadful  *  services 
of  praise.' 

Only  think  how  terrible  must  have  been  the  effect  when,  as 
recorded  in  old  Pali  chronicles,  the  military  band  of  the  Singhalese 
King  Dutuagaimunu  was  composed  of  sixty-four  kinds  of  drums, 
which  produced  a  roar  as  of  thunder,  while  the  shrieks  of  numberless 
great  chanks  rent  the  heavens.  Assuredly  if,  as  we  are  credibly 
ipformed,  a  whole  English  army  ran  away  ^t  the  blast  of  a  hundred 
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Scotch  pipers,  the  fo^?,  of  the  Singhalese  army  might  well  fly  at  the 
blast  of  even  a  score  of  temple  chanks.  That  was  300  BX.,  and 
happily  most  of  those  drums  have  ceased  to  exist.  We  voted  the 
survivors  quite  bad  enough,  as  the  dancers  and  musicians  danced 
and  played  for  our  benefit  till  all  our  heads  ached.  One  of  the 
dances  was  very  fiinny.  A  man  on  stilts  represented  a  giant 
towering  above  all  his  fellows.  This  was  to  illustrate  the  dignity  of 
royalty  or  its  representative  as  compared  with  ordinary  mortals. 

On  reaching  our  destination  we  found  a  most  imposing  group  of 
temporary  bungalows  of  bamboo  and  palm-leaves  run  up  for  the  day,  a 
large  central  bungalow  in  which  was  spread  an  excellent  breakfast,  and 
a  series  of  beautiful  dressing-rooms  for  all  the  different  sets  of  guests, 
those  for  the  most  honoured  guests  being  hung  with  white  calico,  with 
delicate  ferns  pinned  on  in  graceful  tracery.  White,  being  the  royal 
colour,  denotes  special  respect — a  royal  gift  is  wrapped  in  white  and 
carried  on  the  head ;  white  cloths  are  spread  over  the  seats  prepared 
for  great  folk,  and  in  ancient  days  over  their  pathway  also.  The 
rooms  for  lesser  folk  were  hung  with  strips  of  bright  calico  or  other 
material.  Among  the  hangings  of  the  breakfast  hall  was  a  large 
Gumming  tartan  shawl,  which,  of  course,  was  said  to  be  specially  iii 
my  honour  !  From  the  feet  of  its  being  so  very  bright  {emerald 
green  and  scarlet,  with  black  and  white  stripes),  this,  my  clan  tartan, 
finds  special  favour  with  Oriental  races,  so  that  I  have  frequently 
seen  it  in  most  unexpected  and  remote  places,  occasionally  worn  as  a 
turban. 

Happily  this  day  the  weather  proved  perfect,  which  was  more 
than  we  could  always  say,  for  England  itself  could  scarcely  have  given 
us  a  more  uncertain  climate  than  our  experience  of  Kandy  in  May. 
However,  we  walked  or  drove  in  every  direction,  sketching  temples 
and  foliage,  river,  lake,  and  distant  mountains,  and  returning  with  our 
dresses  so  embroidered  with  the  sharp  spikes  of  Spanish  grass  that  it 
was  a  good  half-hour's  work  every  evening  to  pick  them  out.  More- 
over, there  were  few  days  when,  if  we  ventured  to  leave  the  beaten 
tracks,  we  did  not  bring  home  some  land-leeches  !  They  are  little 
brown  creatures,  about  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  but 
they  can  stretch  themselves  till  they  are  a  couple  of  inches  long  and 
thin  as  a  thread.  They  literally  swarm  in  the  moist  grass  and  foliage. 
I  suppose  that  in  a  general  way  they  contrive  to  exist  on  water  (on 
the  principle  '  Quand  on  »'«  pas  ce  que  I'on  aime,  il  faut  aimer  ce  que 
I'on  a/');  but  certainly  they  lose  no  chance  of  securing  a  good  drink 
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at  the  expense  of  any  animal,  hum&n  or  ojtherwi^e,  which  they  can 
possibly  attack. 

Strange  to  say,  they  totally  disappear  in  dry 'weather,  and  what  • 
becomes  of  them  no  one  knows ;  but  no  sooner  does  rain  fall,  even  a 
single  heavy  shower,  than  they  are  again  swarming,  and  you  see  them 
sitting  up  on  end  (the  thickest  end),  with  the  thread-like  point,  which 
is  the  head,  furnished  with  five  pairs  of  eyes,  waving  in  every  direc- 
tion watching  for  their  prey.  (I  have  already  referred  to  these  pests, 
but  verbal  repetition  may  help  to  suggest  their  too  frequent  presence 
in  real  life  !) 

Should  you  incautiously  venture  to  sit  down  on  the  copl  inviting 
grass  in  pleasant  green  shade,  it  is  as  though  you  issued  a  general  in- 
vitation to  the  thirsting  legions,  for  straightway  you  see  them  approach 
from  every  §ide,  advancing  by  a  succession  of  j^rks.  They  fix  their 
head  on  the  ground,  the  body  forming  an  arch,  then  bring  up  the 
tail,  and  again  dart  the  head  fon^^d ;  and  wh^ile  you  ^re  flicking 
them  off  in  one  direction  others  are  steaithil]j[  appijoaching,  an4 
making  their  way  through  the  meshes  of  your  stpjC^ings,  whenqe 
they  travel  all  over  you,  and  feast  unnoticed  till  your  attention  is 
attracted  by  little  ^tr^ams  of  bloody.  Probably  you  never  discover 
them  till  you  get  home  again,  a^d  then  woe  betide  you  if  you  pull 
them  off :  in  that  case  the  bite  is  very  likely  to  fester,  especially  va, 
the  case  of  any  one  who  is  out  o(  health ;  whei;eas  if  you  let  them 
drink  their  little  fill  they  will  fall  off,  and  the  application  of  a  drop 
of  sweet  oil  secures  a  speedy  and  clean  healing.  But  if  you  object 
to  being  treated  as  the  leeches'  wine-vat,  and  have  a  little  salt,  lime- 
juice,  or  brandy  at  hand,  a  touch  of  either  of  these  will  cause  them 
to  relax  their  hold.  Indeed,  a  preliminary  application  of  lime-juice 
generally  wards  off  their  at;^ck. 

On  some  of  our  marches  through  the  dense  jungle,  where  the 
narrow  footpath  only  allowed  us  to.  travel  single  file,  or  when,  after 
rain,  we  crossed  plains  clothed  with  rank  grass,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  advance  of  the  riders  sounded  a  call  to  the  approaching  feast,  so 
that  the  horsekeepers  following  on  foot  were  severely  attacked,  their 
bare  legs  sometimes  streaming  with  blood  at  the  end  of  a  march. 
The  horses  also  suffered  considerably. 

But  to  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  a  much  more  serious 
foe  is  the  cattle-leech,  which  abounds  in  the  rank  vegetation  around 
the  neglected  tanks  and  other  stagnant  pools,  and  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  muzzle  or  nostrils  of  creatures  coming  to  drink,  p%a 
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passing  thence  into  the  throat,  and  causing  great  suffering  and  some- 
times  death. 

The  familiar  leech  fonnerly  so  laigely  used  in  medicine  (well  do 
I  remember  the  lai^e  glass  jar  in  which  our  old  nurse  used  to  keep 
about  a  dozen  of  these  ugly  creatures,  and  how  on  one  occasion 
they  escaped,  and  kept  us  in  a  state  of  terror  for  several  days,  till  the 
housemaids  retrieved  the  full  tale  of  corpses  in  the  course  of  carpet- 
sweeping  !)— these  useful  allies  of  the  two-le^ed  leech  are  found  in 
the  swampy  rice-fields,  but  are  about  twice  the  size  of  their  European 
cousins,  and  are  thirsty  in  proportion. 

I  had  gained  some  experience  of  leeches  when  camping  in  the 
Himalayas,  where  the  water-leeches  proved  peculiarly  trying  to  dogs, 
and  where  the  small  land-leeches  infest  the  lower  spurs  of  that  great 
mountain-range,  Europeans  try  to  defend  themselves  against  these 
vexatious  little  foes  by  wearing  leech-gaiters  ;  but  as  the  wily  creatures 
generally  contrive  to  wriggle  their  way  inside,  we  concluded  that 
these  really  tended  to  their  feasting  in  peace,  so  we  generally 
preferred  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  land-leeches  in  Ceylon  are  very  local.  Thus,  while  they 
swarm  al!  about  Kandy  and  MateM,  at  Nalande,  which  is  only 
distant  about  fifteen  miles,  we  saw  none,  and  were  assured  that  the 
place  was  free  from  them. 

In  case  of  alarming  timid  travellers,  I  ought  to  state  that  people 
who  are  content  to  stick  to  beaten  tracks  may  leave  the  Isle  vtithout 
even  seeing  one  of  these  pests  ;  but  I  speak  from  an  artist's  experi- 
ence, ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  best  possible  point  of  view,  even 
if  to  reach  it  involved  climbing  through  stiff  jungle  or  tall  grass 
(which  is  fairly  safe  if  you  always  rattle  a  stick  in  front  of  your  feet, 
to  give  lurking  serpents  time  to  get  out  of  your  way,  as  they  are 
delighted  to  do  when  possible). 

In  Ceylon,  however,  I  found  that  many  of  the  loveliest  sketching- 
grounds  were  absolutely  untenable  to  a  defenceless  artist ;  so  necessi^, 
as  usual,  proved  the  mother  of  invention.  I  always  carried  a  large 
waterproof  rug,  and  had  also  a  large  waterproof  sack,  which  secured 
my  bedding  from  rain  or  dust,  as  the  case  might  be.  So,  whenever 
the  desirable  sketching  ground  was  likely  to  prove  very  leechy,  I 
commenced  operations  by  spreading  the  waterproof  rug  on  the 
ground,  with  the  sack  in  the  very  middle,  and  my  paint-box  and 
sketching-block  in  position.  Then,  divesting  myself  of  muddy  boots, 
I  stepped  into  the  sack,  which  I  then  tied  securely  under  my  arms, 
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and  thus  prepared,  set  to  work,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  rug,  so  as  to  flick  off  all  adventurous  assailants — and 
many  they  always  were. 

By  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  secure  many  sketches  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  quite  impossible,  especially  one  in  the 
beautiful  botanical  gardens  at  Peradeniya,  four  miles  from  Kandy,  of 
a  glade  where  the  exquisite  Thunbergia,  starred  with  myriads  of  blue- 
grey  blossoms,  climbs  from  a  carpet  of  the  freshest,  richest  grass 
to  the  very  summit  of  a  large  group  of  trees,  thence  drooping  in 
graceful  festoons,  and  linking  them  all  together  into  one  fairy-like 
sanctuary,  haunted  by  dainty  birds  and  radiant  butterflies.  I  always 
remember  the  sunlight  falling  through  that  exquisite  veil  of  delicate 
green  and  lavender  as  an  ideal  of  tropical  perfection.  Like  many 
other  flowers  which  now  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  Ceylon^  the  Thun- 
bergia is  not  indigenous,  having  been  imported  from  Burmah. 

My  anti-leech  panoply  also  enabled  me  to  secure  a  large  and 
careful  study  of  the  magnificent  avenue  of  old  india-rubber  trees  just 
outside  of  Peradeniya  Gardens.  Surely  no  other  botanical  gardens 
in  the  world  have  so  stately  and  unique  an  approach.  One  of  these 
grand  trees  might  wejl  be  the  pride  of  any  garden,  and  here  we  have 
a  double  row  of  giants,  interlacing  their  great  boughs  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  canopy  of  glossy  dark-green  foliage,  while  the  smooth 
silvery  grey  stems  are  buttressed  by  a  labyrinth  of  huge  snake-like 
roots,  overspreading  the  whole  ground  for  about  a  hundred  feet  round 
each  tree,  and  of  course  all  coiled  and  intertwined  like  a  nightmare 
of  writhing  pythons  !  But  when  you  look  closer,  you  see  that  these 
roots  are  all  flattened,  so  that  they  really  form  a  maze  of  low  walls. 

Of  course  this  noble  avenue  of  Ficus  elastica  is  prized  for  its 
beauty.  But  now  that  Ceylon  so  fully  recognises  the  necessity  of  the 
greatest  possible  variety  in  her  products,  attention  has  been  turned  to 
the  cultivation  of  various  species  of  trees,  which,  when  wounded, 
weep  the  large  solid  tears  which  trickle  down  the  stem,  and  harden 
into  the  india-rubber  of  commerce.  These  tears  are  really  the  milk 
of  the  tree,  totally  distinct  from  the  sap,  and  flowing  in  separate 
channels  :  being  of  the  nature  of  an  excretion,  and  the  tree  being 
nowise  dependent  on  it  for  nourishment,  its  removal  does  the  plant 
no  injury. 

It  is  obtained  by  bleeding  the  young  trees  with  a  pricker,  which 
can  be  done  daily  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  (as  many  as  240 
days  are  spoken  of  as  possible),  the  instrument  usedb^Vc\.'^€vCcv.^^'^ 
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small  double  wheel  like  a  spur  with  sharp  points,  or  else  one  shaped 
like  a  V,  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  which  stabs  right  through  the 
outer  bark.  Coolies  engaged  in  stabbing  the  trees  and  scraping  off 
the  tears  shed  on  the  previous  day,  can  collect  about  half  a  pound  in 
the  course  of  a  day's  work. 

This  quantity,  however,  varies  greatly,  the  yield  of  the  Fiats 
tlasHca  being  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  pure  milk,  whereas  the 
Para  rubber  (Hevta  brasiliemts),  which  is  the  most  valued  in  com- 
merce, yields  about  thirty  per  cent.  The  Ceara  rubber  also  yields 
much  milk  of  excellent  quality,  and  would  grow  well  at  no  cost  of 
cultivation  beyond  that  of  planting  on  thousands  of  acres  now 
abandoned  to  weeds  or  thickets  of  lantana  and  guava.  But  the  tree? 
are  slow-growing,  and  it  is  as  yet  a  question  whether  the  crop  can  be 
made  to  pay  the  expense  of  collecting  it 

This  cultivation  ts  therefore  experimental,  as  is  also  that  of  the 
various  gutta-percha  yielding  trees  of  Malacca  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago— trees  whose  thick  white  milk,  lying  between  the  bark 
and  tlie  wood,  is  collected  in  the  Malayan  forests  by  cutting  down 
the  whole  tree,  and  even  then  only  extracting  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  milk,  not  more  than  ^gth  it  is  said  !  though  it  is  believed  that, 
by  pounding  and  boiling  the  bark,  the  whole  might  be  obtained. 
No  wonder  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  said  that '  the  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  the  natural  sources  of  gutta-percha  will  be 
definitely  used  up.' 

Seeing  how  very  large  and  ever-increasing  is  the  demand  for  both 
caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  it  would  certainly  be  satisfactory  if  their 
cultivation  in  a  British  colony  can  be  made  to  pay. 

I  returned  again  and  again  to  the  stately  India-rubber  Avenue, 
and  became  a  familiar  visitor  in  the  cool  shady  gardens,  for  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  situation  than  this 
beautiful  semi-tropical  basin,  secure  alike  from  the  parching  heat  of 
Colombo,  and  from  the  sharp  frosts  of  Nuwara  Eliya.  Here  the 
heat  is  tempered  by  the  heavy  rainfall  attracted  by  the  surrounding 
mountains,  producing  a  warm  steaming  atmosphere,  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable  to  luxuriant  growth. 

The  garden  is  so  called  by  courtesy,  for  it  rather  resembles  a 
combination  of  park  and  shrubbery :  the  late  Director,  Dr.  Thwaites, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  the  presiding  genius  here,  deemed  flowers 
of  very  small  account,  his  affections  being  all  absorbed  by  trees  and 
folia^     But  viewed  ^,  %.  ^k,  it  i^  l^t^tifvL    There  is  pon^  of  thQ 
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stiffness  of  a  botanical  garden  ;  niirsery  grounds  are  kept  well  out  of 
sight ;  and  all  manner  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  clumps  of  noble 
trees,  with  here  and  there  some  gigantic  specimen  of  the  sacred 
banyan  or  other  member  of  the  great  fig  family,  are  picturesquely 
sprinkled  over  well-kept  verdant  lawns. 

Several  magnificent  groups  of  foreign  palms  are  especially  attrac- 
tive. The  king-palm  of  Havannah,  the  oil-palm  of  Guinea,  all  the 
most  remarkable  members  of  the  great  palm  family  to  be  found  in 
India,  China,  Africa,  and  South  America ;  palms  from  Seychelles 
and  from  Brazil,  with  huge  fan-shaped  leaves,  or  gigantic  feathery 
fronds — all  meet  here  as  on  a  neutral  ground,  where  they  unite  to 
form  one  beautiful  combination,  -a  most  admirable  family  gathering  ! 
Nor  are  the  indigenous  palms  lacking  :  all  are  here  assembled  in  one 
noble  group,  including  the  strange  Katu-kittul^  *  the  thorny  palm,' 
the  stem  of  which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  eight  fefet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  thickly  coated  with  long  sharp  thorns — a  most  un- 
pleasant tree  to  crush  against  in  a  thick  jungle.  ^  There  is  also  a  species 
of  dwarf  date-palm,  only  four  or  five  feet  high,  which  is  indigenous 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  Ceylon,  but  its  fruit  is  almost  worthless  ;  and 
there  is  a  sago-palm  which,  however,  the  natives  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  cultivate  for  the  sake  of  the  pith,  though  they  do  prepare 
a  beautifully  white  flour  from  the  nuts,  which  grow  in  clusters  like 
those  of  the  areca.  This  also  is  a  dwarf  palm,  rarely  exceeding 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  peculiar  to  the  hot  dry  districts.  Its  foliage 
is  very  light  and  feathery.  The  flour  prepared  from  the  nuts  makes 
excellent  cakes,  which,  with  wild  bees'  honey,  have  sometimes  proved 
precious  to  sportsmen  in  remote  jungle  villages. 

The  Seychelles  contribute  a  fine  specimen  of  their  own  particular 
palm,  the  coco-de-mer^  which  was  so  long  known  only  by  the  great 
double-nuts  (shaped  like  a  kidney  when  cut  open)  which  tidal 
currents  floated  far  out  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
Maldive  Islands,  where  they  were  occasionally  picked  up  by  sailors 
and  brought  home  to  puzzle  botanists.  It  was  not  till  last  century 
that  the  parent  palm  was  discovered  in  the  Seychelles,  and  it  was 
found  thiat  the  palm,  with  a  fruit  like  twin  cocoa-nuts,  bears  a  crown 
of  huge  fan-shaped  leaves,  akin  to  those  of  the  Palmyra  palm, 
crowning  a  stem  a  hundred  fefet  high. 

The  garden  covers  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres — a  most  fertile 

1  This  used  to  be  called  the  Caryota  horrida,  but  I  believe  modern  botanists  class 
it  as  a  thorny  species  of  areca  palm. 
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peninsula  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  encircled  on  three  sides  by  the  Maha- 
velli-ganga. 

Among  the  lovely  things  which  grow  wild  in  rank  profusion  on 
the  banks  of  that  beautifiil  river,  and  which  in  all  that  part  of  the 
country  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  considered  rather  a  troublesome 
weed,  is  the  delicate  sensitive  plant,*  with  its  dainty  blossoms  like 
balls  of  pink  floss  silk,  and  the  fragile  jointed  leaves  like  fairy 
branches,  each  edged  with  tiny  leaflets,  of  which  we  treasure  such 
poor  little  specimens  in  our  English  greenhouses,  and,  as  children, 
watch  with  ever  new  pleasure  to  see  how,  at  the  gentlest  breath,  or 
the  accidental  touch  of  a  fly,  all  the  little  branches  droop,  and  the 
leaflets  fold  themselves  closely  together. 

Here  you  watch  a  lizard  or  a  squirrel  run  down  a  tree  and  brush 
the  nearest  leaves,  and  as  they  instantly  shrink  and  fall,  all  the  others 
take  alarm,  and  you  see  them  closing  their  leaflets  as  though  an 
electric  thrill  has  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

Do  you  remember  how  Longfellow  refers  to  these  sensitive  leaves 
when  speaking  of  Evangeline's  strange  forebodings  of  ill  ? — 

'  As  ai  the  tiamp  of  a  hoise's  hoof  on  the  furf  of  the  piairies. 
Far  in  advance  aie  closed  the  leaves  of  (he  shrinking  mimosa. 
So,  at  the  hoof-beats  of  fate,  with  sad  forebedings  of  evil. 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heait,  ere  the  stroke  of  doom  has  attained  it.' 

The  unconscious  action  of  these  leaves  always  seems  to  me  a 

perfect  illustration  of  that  sense  of  dull  aching  anxiety  which  is  so 

nearly  akin  to  physical  suffering,  and  which  is  so  expressively  de- 

-.   scribed  as  serrement  du  c<eur—a.  phrase  for  which  we  have  no  English 

■ati'  equivalent. 

Splendid  clumps  of  bamboo,  imported  from  Java  and  Malacca, 
are  mirrored  in  the  broad  glassy  stream,  and  truly  in  the  whole 
vegetable  world  I  know  nothing  more  beautiful  than  these  monarchs 
of  the  grass  kingdom,  with  their  jointed  stems,  like  polished  green  or 
yellow  marble,  and  exquisite  plumes  of  feathery  foliage,  growing  in 
clumps  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  curving  graceffllly 
like  branches  of  gigantic  ostrich  feathers. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  that  such  stately  growth  can  all 

be  the  work  of  one  season,  but  so  it  is,  for,  though  some  species  are 

about  thirty  years  before  they  flower  at  all,  yet,  in  common  with  the 

humblest  grasses  of  the  field,  the  bamboo  flowers  but  once  and  then 

1  Mimeia  stnsitiva. 
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dies,  to  renew  its  glory  in  the  following  year.  On  an  average,  each 
dump  numbers  about  sixty  stems,  all  springing  from  one  hidden  root, 
which  creeps  beneath  the  ground,  throwing  up  stems  here  and  there. 
These  peep  above  ground  during  the  rains,  about  July,  and  shoot  up 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  ^  The  Malacca 
bamboo,  which  is  the  largest  known  species,  continues  growing  till  it 
attains  a  height  sometimes  considerably  above  a  hundred  feet,  with  an 
average  diameter  of  nine  inches.  The  common  bamboo  indigenous 
to  Ceylon  is  a  very  much  smaller  plant  with  a  yellow  stem. 

Strange  to  say,  some  species  of  bamboo  flower  gregariously,  all 
those  in  one  district  coming  to  maturity  in  the  same  year,  after 
which  no  flowers  of  that  species  will  blossom  till  a  new  generation 
has  come  to  full  age. 

The  male  and  female  plants  are  distinct ;  the  latter  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  yield  the  light  hollow  stems,  jointed  at  regular 
intervals  by  thick  wood  forming  distinct  partitions,  so  that  each 
bamboo  is  in  so  many  water-tight  compartments,  ready  to  be  divided 
into  so  many  buckets  or  boxes.  In  the  gardens  a  section  of  the  large 
green  stem  is  sometimes  used  as  a  secure  packing-case  wherein  to 
send  cut-flowers  to  a  distance.  Joints  of  bamboo  form  the  handy 
flower-pots  in  which  baby  plants  are  reared,  and  tough  palm-leaves 
supply  the  tickets  on  which  their  names  are  inscribed.^ 

The  stems  of  the  male  plant  are  all  solid,  and,  though  very  light, 
form  a  strong  prop.  They  are  used  in  administering  corporal 
punishment — that  bamboo  backsheish  with  the  promise  of  which  some 
Europeans  in  Eastern  lands  are  wont  so  pleasantly  to  encourage  their 
servants  ! 

(In  some  countries  forest  fires  have,  apparently  with  good  reason, 
been  attributed  to  the  friction  of  dead  clumps  of  bamboo,  ceaselessly 
rubbing  against  one  another  during  a  strong  breeze.  Of  course  the 
tiniest  spark  thus  kindled  would  find  the  most  inflammable  of  fuel  in 
the  mass  of  dry  dead  leaves,  and  a  single  clump  would  form  such  a 
magnificent  bonfire  as  might  well  start  a  fearful  conflagration.) 

Had  these  gardens  done  nothing  but  naturalise  these  and  many 
other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  they  would  have  done  good 

'  Hence  one  form  of  the  diabolic  Eastern  methods  of  execution  by  impaling. 
The  victim  was  firmly  secured  in  a  sitting  posture  over  a  vigorous  young  bamboo,  and 
was  there  left  to  perish  by  its  growth. 

*  I  have  already  described  many  of  the  innumerable  uses  of  the  bamboo  as  food 
and  drink,  salve  and  physic,  instruments  of  music  and  of  war,  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural, in  •  In  the  Himalayas,'  pp.  505-507.    Published  by  Chaste  &  Windus. 
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service  to  the  colony.  They  render  more  practical  benefit,  however, 
by  supplying  seeds,  plants,  and  cuttings  for  gardens  in  all  parts  of 
the  Isle,  and  by  the  experimental  culture  of  all  products  likely  to 
prove  remunerative  in  the  hands  of  planters  in  the  various  districts, 
highland  or  maritime. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  mission  more  practically,  Government 
gardens  have  been  established  at  various  altitudes.  One  here  ;  a 
second,  as  we  have  seen,  within  the  influence  of  frosts,  on  the  flanks 
of  Hak-galla  beyond  Nuwara  Eliya  ;  a  third  at  Henaratgoda  ;  a 
fourth  in  the  north-west,  in  the  very  dry  heat  of  Anuradhapuia, 
where  its  existence  has  only  become  possible  since  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  tanks  ;  and  a  fifth  at  Badulla,  in  the  south-east  These 
embrace  climates  so  varied  that  there  are  few  desirable  plants  which 
cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  in  one  or  the  other,  and  thereafter 
multiplied  for  the  use  of  all  desirous  of  varying  their  investments. 

One  charm  of  these  gardens  is  that  all  manner  of  beautiful 
climbing-plants,  trails  of  the  glossy  betel-vine,  orchids,  and  pitcher- 
plants  have  been  encouraged  to  establish  themselves,  and  so  to 
clothe  and  veil  many  of  the  trees  as  to  do  away  with  all  the  stiffness 
one  is  wont  to  associate  with  a  botanic  garden.  Moreover,  all 
harmless  living  creatures  are  here  protected  ;  so  birds  are  numerous, 
especially  the  flights  of  bright  green  parrakeets  with  scarlet  bills,  and^ 
alas  !  most  unmelodious  voices. 

Some  trees  find  special  favour  with  the  flying-foxes — aioulla,  as  the 
natives  call  them — and  a  whole  colony,  numbering  perhaps  firom  fifty 
to  a  hundred,  of  these  strange  bird-beasts  hang  themselves  up  to  the 
boughs  by  their  hind  claws,  and  there  sleep  all  day,  swaying  gently 
in  the  breeze,  and  resembling  some  odd,  large,  dark-brown  fruit.  At 
sunset  they  awaken,  unfold  themselves,  spread  their  heavy  wings, 
flap  them,  raise  their  heads,  finally  unhook  their  hind  claws,  and  fly 
off  on  their  nocturnal  foraging  expeditions  in  search  of  fruit,  flutterii^ 
about  the  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  twilight,  to  make  sure  of  finding 
just  what  they  like  best  for  their  nocturnal  feast.  They  are  endowed 
with  very  sharp  teeth.  They  really  are  hideous  large  bats,  with 
leathery  skin  and  wings  coated  with  reddish  hair,  and  measuring 
about  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  Though  always  interesting  to 
watch,  they  are  certainly  not  E^eeable  to  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
the  corners  habitually  haunted  by  these  creatures  are  decidedly  un- 
pleasant. 

Very  different  is  the  fascinatii^  flying  squirrel,  which  is  found 
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chiefly  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  Rambodda  to  Matel^,  a  soft 
furry  pet.  Though  larger  and  softer,  it  considerably  resembles  our 
own  as  it  springs  from  tree  to  tree;  but  suddenly,  when  leaping 
from  some  high  bough,  it  expands  its  four  legs,  which  are  connected 
by  a  fur-covered  membrane,  and  it  appears  transformed  into  a  flat 
square  of  fur,  silently  floating  at  will,  without  any  apparent  exertion 
beyond  that  of  a  slight  depression  of  the  long  bushy  tail,  which  acts 
as  a  rudder — apparently  a  delightfully  easy  mode  of  travelling. 
When  the  creature  alights  on  grass  or  trees,  it  folds  up  the  wing-like 
membrane  which  lies  along  either  side,  and  it  resumes  its  appearance 
as  a  squirrel. 

As  to  other  squirrels,  they  are  allowed  to  scamper  in  peace  all 
over  the  place,  so  I  suppose  they  are  not  so  destructive  to  timber  as 
we  find  them  in  Scotland.  Active  little  lizards  of  various  sorts  dart 
in  and  out  of  their  hiding-places,  or  bask  in  the  sun  ;  and  sometimes 
we  saw  strange  creatures  of  the  mantis  family,  leaf-insects  and  stick- 
insects,  which  we  could  scarcely  believe  to  be  anything  but  brown 
or  bright-green  leaves,  or  else  leafless  twigs.  Some  of  these  are 
vegetarians ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  very  devout-looking 
*  praying  mantis,'  which  uplifts  its  arms  so  reverently,  as  if  in  prayer, 
is  a  very  ferocious  cannibal,  and  those  arms  really  act  as  swords  with 
which  to  help  its  strong  jaws  in  cutting  off"  the  heads  of  its  weaker 
relations. 

Sometimes  you  may  find  what  look  like  little  seeds,  with  five  or 
eight  sides,  adhering  to  a  leaf  These  are  the  eggs  of  certain  of  this 
family,  and  I  suppose  they  hatch  some  sort  of  caterpillar  which  spins 
the  rough  white  cocoon  from  which  the  mantis  eventually  comes 
forth. 

Another  curious  thing  which  you  may  have  the  luck  to  find  hang- 
ing from  some  branch  is  a  little  bundle  of  sticks,  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  all  laid  lengthways  like  a  tiny  bundle  of  firewood.  On 
examination  you  will  find  this  to  be  lined  with  fine  spun  silk,  and 
you  will  learn  that  it  is  the  nest  of  a  moth,^  which  the  Singhalese 
believe  to  have  once  been  a  human  being  guilty  of  stealing  wood, 
and  therefore,  in  the  natural  course  of  nature,  reborn  in  this  humiliat- 
ing form,  and  condemned  thus  to  keep  its  sin  ever  in  remembrance. 
In  like  manner  the  pretty  black  bird,  with  the  tuft  of  white  at  the 
end  of  its  long  tail  feathers,  now  known  as  the  cotton-thief,  is  said  to 
have  really  so  sinned  in  a  previous  existence. 

I  Of  the  family  Eumenida. 
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Indeed,  there  is  nothing  animate  or  inanimate  which  may  not  at 
6f;rrje  time  have  been  a  human  being,  doomed  for  divers  sins  to  pass 
through  endless  transmigrations,  so  that  if  you  kill  a  scorpion  or  a 
ceiJtijxide  you  may  jxjssibly  Ix:  murdering  your  own  grandfather  !  The 
corrjparatjve  degrees  thus  represented  are  certainly  not  flattering  to 
woman,"  for  a  man  to  be  reborn  as  a  woman  is  a  far  deeper  humilia- 
tion than  to  Ix^conje  a  plant  or  a  serpent  \ 

}3ut  of  all  forms  of  transmigration,  that  most  dreaded  is  to  be 
lx;m  again  as  a  dog  or  a  crow,  both  being  addicted  to  carrion,  and 
therefore  abhorred.  This  objection,  however,  apphes  to  pigs,  leo- 
pards, buffaloes,  and  many  other  animals. 

Among  the  creatures  in  whom  one  would  rather  not  recognise  an 
ancestor  are  the  millejjedes,  which  we  constantly  saw  crawling  about 
in  dry  places,  or  lying  curled  up  like  a  watch-spring.  At  first  sig^t 
one  is  apt  to  mistake  them  for  some  sort  of  snake,  as  they  are  nearly 
a  fofjt  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  Happily,  however,  they 
are  quite  liarmless,  and  only  bite  vegetables.  They  are  of  a  glossy 
jet  lilack,  one  kind  being  distinguished  by  a  scarlet  stripe  down  the 
l;ack,  but  all  alike  have  upwards  of  a  hundred  ver)'  short  bright  yellow 
legs.  After  a  while  one  learns  to  look  on  them  without  repulsion, 
which  is  more  than  1  c;an  say  of  any  of  the  myriapods,  though  that 
family  includes  not  only  all  manner  of  hateful  centipedes,  but  also 
some  sizr^  useful  long- legged  creatures  ^  which  devour  woodlice  and 
co<:k  roaches. 

Another  most  irmf>^;erit  creature,  which  to  a  new-comer  is  some- 
what startling,  vs  a  gigantic  eartl)  or  rain-worm,  thicker  than  a  man's 
ringer,  and  often  upw:itcl»  of  five  feet  in  length.  It  is  of  a  bluish-giey 
colour,  :iri(l  ;i»  you  riicrt  it  wri(/^;ling  along,  it  naturally  inspires  some- 
thing, of  the  ini>iin(  five  shrinking  one  feels  towards  a  serpent.  But 
;ifti-f  :i  whilcr  yi;u  bti nine  irileresli'd  in  this  useful  fellow-creature, 
whi<  h  woik!>  fjo  btir»ily  turning  up  the  soil  and  throwing  up  laige 
nifiundh  of  fint-  mould.     It  c)nly  comes  out  after  rain. 

I  fr.ir  ilic'Sir  allusions  may  give  you  a  somewhat  creepy  in^>ression 
of  the  bt-aiitilul  gardens  (ancl  indeed  in  this  Eden  you  must  never 
for^ci  ilie  |>ossil)le  presence  of  the  seri)cnt),  so  I  must  just  refer  to 
one  more  attrac:li<m,  namely,  tlie  security  in  which  all  manner  of  birds 
here  build  their  nests.  The  daintiest  of  all  is  that  of  the  tiny  honey- 
sucker,  which  is  built  of  moss  and  wool  on  the  very  tip  of  a  branch, 
where  it  is  rocked  by  every  breath  of  wind.    The  opening  is  covered 

i  Ccrmatia. 
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by  a  neat  diminutive  porch,  so  that  the  little  mother  is  well  protected 
from  any  sudden  attack. 

Another  wise  builder  is  the  tailor-bird,  which,  having  built  a  nest 
neatly  lined  with  moss  and  hair,  proceeds  to  make  a  waterproof  cover; 
so,  using  its  own  slender  bill  as  a  needle,  it  selects  a  strip  of  strong 
bark  fibre  (when  near  human  homes  it  sometimes  finds  a  piece  of 
thread  or  coloured  wool !),  and  therewith  stitches  together  the  leaves 
of  the  shrub,  laying  one  over  the  other,  as  a  slater  overlaps  his  slates. 
This  bird  lays  very  peculiar  dark-reddish  eggs,  like  polished  mahog- 
any.    It  is,  moreover,  musical,  and  has  a  pleasant  song. 

But  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  of  all  nest-builders  is  the  weaver- 
bird  or  grossbeak,  which  weaves  a  nest  of  fine  grass  about  two  feet 
in  length,  and  shaped  like  a  chemist's  glass  retort,  with  the  funnel 
end  downwards.  By  this  long  passage  the  bird  enters  the  pear-shaped 
nest,  wherein  the  young  birds  are  reared  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
snakes  and  other  foes.  These  delicate  structures  are  suspended  from 
the  extreme  tip  of  a  branch,  so  that  no  enemy  can  glide  up  to  them, 
and  of  course  they  sway  with  every  breath  of  air. 

These  pretty  little  birds  are  as  gregarious  as  rooks ;  so  if  one 
selects  a  suitable  tree  as  its  home,  so  many  will  colonise  beside  it  that 
the  nests  might  be  mistaken  for  some  strange  fruit  Thirty  or  forty 
nests  together  form  quite  a  moderate  colony,  hundreds  of  nests 
having  sometimes  been  counted  on  one  tree. 

It  is  said  that  the  weaver-bird  loves  to  make  her  home  attractive 
by  an  illumination  of  fairy  lanterns,  which  are  living  fireflies ;  and 
lest  they  should  wander,  she  fastens  them  with  adhesive  clay  to  the 
light  twigs  from  which  her  nest  hangs  suspended  by  deftly  woven 
cords.  Her  mate  finds  a  perch  near  her,  and  is  said  likewise  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  goodly  supply  of  living  candles,  on  which  he 
doubtless  breakfasts  when  he  awakes. 


^a'i 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE  WORSHIPFUL  TOOTH 

Bleoileal  faiths— Planet  and  sprit  vrarship— Hindoo  gods  and  Buddha— The  Temple 
of  the  Tooth— Oriental  library— Tooth  on  show— Perahara— Originally  a  Hindoo 
festival — 3  and  g — Days  of  the  week — Other  teeth — Christian  relics. 

Few  things  appear  to  me  more  remarkable — and  surely  none  would 
more  surprise  the  European  admirers  of  Buddhism — than  the  very 
strange  manner  in  which,  in  most  countries  where  it  is  practised,  it 
is  so  amalgamated  with  the  Hindoo  mythology  which  Buddha  sought 
to  obliterate,  that  the  practical  result  of  his  teaching  has  been  to  add 
one  more  god— himself— and  innumerable  objects  of  worship  to  those 
already  so  numerous. 

In  China,'  in  Siam,  and  in  Ceylon  this  is  specially  conspicuous, 
but  in  the  latter  the  Hindoo  images  are  sometimes  excluded  from 
the  interior  of  the  vihara,  as  Buddha's  sanctuary  is  called.  But  in 
any  case,  they  almost  invariably  occupy  a  dewak  or  house  of  gods  in 
the  outer  enclosure,  where  there  is  also  a  hall  for  the  lia/waf  or  devil- 
dancers— a  very  singular  compromise  between  creeds  which  theoreti- 
cally are  so  antagonistic. 

Thus  these  forms  of  worship  are  so  curiously  blended  that  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Singhalese,  though  nominally  Buddhist, 
is  laigely  coloured  by  Hindooism,  and  still  more,  whether  avowed  or 
only  practised  in  secret,  by  demon -worship,  pure  and  simple.  The 
extent  to  which  the  latter  prevails  is  extraordinary.  There  is  not  a 
village  in  the  most  purely  Buddhist  districts  which  has  not  its  kaltadia 
or  devil-priest,  whose  office  it  is  to  propitiate  the  innumerable  malig- 
nant demons  which  are  supposed  to  be  accountable  for  all  the  evils 
of  every  sort  which  afflict  poor  human  beings.  As  a  minor  precaution 
every  small  child  wears  a  charm  of  some  sort — very  often  it  wears 
nothing  else  ! — and  many  grown-up  folk  are  similarly  guarded. 

A  people  naturally  superstitious  find  demons  and  spirits  requiring 
propitiation  in  every  tree  and  well,  in  dark  river  and  raging  pestilence, 
in  malarious  swamp  or  neglected  burial-grounds.  Planets  also  claim 
worship.    The  Bali,  or  planet-worship,  is  curiously  blended  with 

I, 'vol  ii.  p.  3S.   ByC  F.  Gordon  Cumming.  William 
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demon-worship,  and  astrologers  are  consulted  on  every  event  of 
life. 

At  the  birth  of  every  Singhalese  baby  its  horoscope  is  cast  by  one 
of  those,  and  so  highly  is  the  document  esteemed,  that  even  in  the 
hour  of  death  more  reliance  is  placed  ifJ)on  it  than  on  the  symptoms 
of  the  patient !  ^  Again,  the  astrologer  is  called  in  to  preside  at  baby's 
*  rice-feast,^  when  some  grains  of  rice  are  first  placed  in  its  mouth. 
He  selects  for  the  little  one  a  name  which  is  compounded  from  the 
name  of  the  ruling  planet  of  that  moment.  This  name  he  tells  only 
to  the  father,  who  whispers  it  low  in  baby^s  ear — no  one  else  must 
know  it,  and,  like  the  Chinese  *  infantile  name,'  this  *  rice-name '  is 
never  used  lest  sorcerers  should  hear  it  and  be  able  to  work  malig- 
nant spells. 

Thenceforth  at  every  step  in  life  the  counsel  of  the  astrologer  is 
sought.  He  must  decide  the  auspicious  moment  for  the  first  shaving 
of  baby's  head,  or  in  advancing  years  for  the  first  shaving  of  the 
young  man's  beard  ;  for  starting  on  a  journey,  for  commencing  to 
build  a  house.  At  the  Singhalese  festival  of  the  New  Year,  which  is 
in  April,  the  astrologer  is  ready  to  give  each  individual  who  will  pay 
for  them  directions  how  to  secure  luck  for  the  incoming  year.  In 
case  of  illness  he  carries  far  more  weight  than  the  doctor.  The 
horoscope  of  the  sufferer  is  submitted  to  one  of  these  gentry,  who 
consults  his  astrolabe,  calculates  the  probable  influence  of  certain 
planets,  and  then  prescribes  the  ceremonies  or  ball  to  be  observed, 
which  include  incantations  over  a  clay  image  representing  the  planet 
under  which  the  patient  was  born. 

The  astrologers  are  of  all  castes,  from  the  lowest  tom-tom  beaters 
to  the  highest  agricultural  aristocracy,  and  even  include  many 
Buddhist  priests,  although  this  practice  of  divination  was  condemned 
by  Buddha,  and  is  entirely  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos.  The  priests 
are,  however,  wise  in  their  generation,  and  like  to  reserve  so  impor- 
tant a  hold  on  the  superstitions  of  their  flock. 

As  to  the  Kattadias,  they  continue  to  make  a  very  good  profit  on 
other  men's  labours,  for  the  people  do  not  venture  to  sow  their  fields 
till  the  village  priest  has  fixed  a  lucky  day,  when,  having  made  their 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Buddha,  they  tie  bunches  of  wild  flowers 
and  cocoa-nut  leaflets  on  sticks,  placed  at  the  corners  of  each  field, 

1  In  the  case  of  the  recent  deeply  lamented  death  from  hydrophobia  of  an  eminent 
citizen,  it  was  assumed  to  the  last  that  the  illness  could  not  prove  fatal  because  his 
horoscope  indicated  a  different  cause  for  death. 
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to  scare  away  evil  spirits.  At  harvest,  too,  the  priest  must  choose  a 
lucky  day  for  beginning  work,  in  return  for  which  he  receives  offerings 
of  the  first-fruits.  Sometimes  in  a  corner  of  the  field  you  may  see  a 
small  bower  decorated  with  fragrant  flowers  ;  within  this  is  placed  a 
sheaf  of  grain,  together  with  a  palm-leaf,  on  which  the  Kattadia  has 
inscribed  mystic  characters  dedicating  the  sheaf  to  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  field. 

An  exceedingly  singular  superstition  is  prevalent  in  districts  so 
far  apart  as  Tangalla  in  the  far  south  and  Jaffna  in  the  far  north — the 
former  being  Singhalese  and  the  latter  Tamil — namely,  the  use  of  a 
very  peculiar  patois^  adopted  by  the  villagers  only  during  the  most 
important  periods  of  the  paddy  cultivation,  while  sowing,  weeding, 
reaping,  and  threshing,  the  object  being  to  deceive  the  malignant 
spirits,  which  are  supposed  only  to  understand  the  language  in 
ordinary  use.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  be  treated  with  a  show 
of  excessive  politeness. 

The  same  custom  prevails  amongst  the  numerous  agricultural 
moormen  in  the  eastern  province.  I  quote  the  following  interesting 
passage  from  an  account  of  these  villagers  within  twenty  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Somanader  and  Mr.  A.  de  Zylva,  two  of  the  local  Muda- 
liyars  : — 

*  For  threshing,  Thursdays  are  considered  the  best  days  to  commence,  and 
certain  charms  and  ceremonies  are  performed  to  keep  off  puiams,  or  devils,  from 
carrying  away  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  The  charm  is  called  arrakkuy  which 
consisted  of  the  following  stuffs  shut  up  in  a  box — viz.,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coral, 
pearl,  chanks,  valampuri  (a  fruit),  chadaimudi  (a  vegetable),  and  some  arrack  in 
a  vial  —and  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  threshing-floor  with  margosa-leaves,  &c. , 
over  which  the  sheaves  are  heaped,  and  the  cattle  turned  on  them  for  threshing. 

*  In  addition  to  these  charms  and  ceremonies  to  keep  off  the  devil  from  steal- 
ing the  paddy,  they  begin  to  use  a  peculiar  slang  to  keep  the  devils  ignorant  of 
what  is  spoken.  For  instance,  the  threshing  cattle,  instead  of  being  termed  madu,  as 
usual,  go  by  the  name  varikkalan^  the  meaning  of  which  is  •  productive-legged  ' ; 
the  marakkaU  or  the  measure,  is  termed  *  accountant ' ;   the  baskets  are  called 

peruvayan,  or  broad -mouthed,  and  every  implement  has  a  different  name  in  the 
threshing-floor.  All  expressions  that  have  meanings  suggestive  of  decrease  or 
other  ill-omened  significations  are  avoided,  and  the  word  '  multiply '  is  always 
substituted.     For  instance,  the  expression 

Drive  the  bullocks  .     .  is  rendered.  Multiply  the  varikkalan. 
Sweep  the  com  ...  ,,       ,    Multiply  the /^//. 

Bring  the  marakkal      .  „  Multiply  the 'accountant.' 

Fill  the  basket    ...  „  Multiply  the  '  broad-mouth. ' 

Bring  some  water    .     .  ,,  Multiply  some  flood. 
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Go  home  for  rice    .     .  is  rendered,  Multiply  home  for  white. 
Call  him  to  take  this  and )  j  Multiply  him  to  multiply  this  and 

deliver  it  at  home         j       '*         1     ^^  multiply  at  home. 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

*  In  threshing,  cattle  are  driven  with  a  song,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  invoke 
the  deities  to  give  them  a  good  produce.  * 

Just  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  Christian  teaching  in  Britain, 
so  in  Ceylon  missionaries  may  work  with  comparative  success  against 
Buddhist  or  even  Tamil  worship,  but  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
eradicate  the  superstitious  dread  of  demons,  and  so  in  the  weakness 
of  illness  many  so  far  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  heathen  relations 
as  to  consult  astrologers  or  admit  devil-dancers.  Of  course  in  many 
cases  the  luckless  patient  has  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

But  whatever  be  the  illness  or  calamity  in  a  Singhalese  or  Tamil 
home,  the  devil-priests  are  sure  to  be  called  in,  and  come  escorted 
by  a  company  of  devil-dancers  with  wild  dishevelled  hair  which  is 
never  cut  or  combed,  and  wearing  hideous  masks  to  represent  the 
devils  who  are  supposed  to  have  done  the  mischief.  They  dance  till 
they  are  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  while  the  Kattadia  feigns  to  be  inspired 
and  talks  oracularly.  An  altar  is  erected,  on  which  are  piled  flowers 
and  rice,  and  in  some  cases  of  illness  a  living  red  cock  ^  is  brought 
in,  to  be  touched  by  the  patient  and  then  sacrificed,  or  perhaps 
merely  dedicated  to  the  demon,  and  given  to  his  priest. 

Among  the  old  customs  which  still  find  favour  with  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  the  teaching  of  grave  Buddhist  priests,  are  certain 
*  devil  dances,' much  practised  about  the  New  Year.  They  answer 
to  our  Yule  mummers ;  but  their  masquerading  is  of  the  simplest 
sort,  as  it  consists  in  a  total  absence  of  raiment,  for  which  paint  is 
the  sole  substitute.  The  naked  brown  dancers  are  grotesquely 
painted  from  head  to  foot,  generally  in  stripes.  Sometimes  they 
adorn  themselves  with  the  horns  and  tail  of  some  wild  beast,  and  go 
about  in  companies,  dancing  wildly  in  every  village,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  tom-toms  and  other  instruments  of  torture  to  the  ear. 
Such  severe  exertion  entails  much  drinking  of  palm  toddy ;  and 
when,  at  sunset,  the  devil-dancers  and  their  followers  retire  to  the 
palm  groves  to  spend  the  night  leaping  and  dancing  round  their 
blazing  bonfires,  the  scene  is  as  demoniacal  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

1  For  various  instances  of  the  identical  sacrifice  in  Scotland  in  the  present  half- 
century,  see  •  In  the  Hebrides/  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming,  pp.  251,  252.  Chatto  & 
Windus. 
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A  very  elaborate  festival  in  honour  of  evil  spirits  is  sometimes 
held  in  a  district  which  has  been  ravaged  by  cholera  or  other  in- 
fectious disease.  A  temporary  building  of  boughs  is  erected  and 
draped  with  white  cloth  and  flowers  ;  an  altar  is  erected,  on  which 
offerings  are  laid,  and  priests,  who  have  been  duly  purified  and 
are  fasting,  sprinkle  the  worshippers  with  water  tinged  with  saffron. 
Then  follow  incantations,  dances  and  all  manner  of  games,  repre- 
senting the  capture  of  elephants  and  buffaloes,  mat-weaving,  &c. 
These  continue  through  the  night,  with  an  accompaniment  of  tom- 
tom beating  and  blazing  of  resin  to  symbolise  thunder  and  lightning. 
Finally,  an  earthenware  vessel  is  carried  to  the  nearest  stream,  where 
it  is  broken  to  atoms,  and  its  fragments  are  thrown  into  the  water. 

The  Singhalese  especially  dread  one  Yakka  (i.e.,  devil)  which  is 
supposed  to  haunt  running  water,  and  to  cause  much  sickness.  All 
those  malarial  fevers  which  are  so  common  in  the  damp  jungles, 
more  especially  near  rivers,  are  attributed  to  him.  Therefore  they 
strive  to  propitiate  this  water-fiend,  or  river -king,  as  they  call  him, 
by  offerings  of  tiny  double-canoes,  laden  with  flowers,  rice,  and 
betel,  shaded  by  a  canopy  of  cocoa-palm  leaves.  After  sundry 
ceremonies,  these  little  barks  are  launched  on  the  stream  ;  and  in 
times  of  general  sickness,  such  offerings  are  so  common  that  some- 
times a  small  flotilla  may  be  seen  floating  down  from  beneath  the 
cocoa  shade,  or  stranded  on  some  sandbank  in  midstream. 

In  cases  of  small-pox  the  goddess  Patine  must  be  propitiated. 
She  is  identified  with  the  Hindoo  goddess  Doorga,  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  character.  In  her  honour  the  Kandians  play  a  game 
commonly  known  to  the  British  schoolboy  as  the  tug  of  war.  From 
among  the  tough  twisted  lianas  of  the  forest  they  cut  two  tough,  strong, 
crooked  pieces,  shaped  like  natural  hooks.  These  they  link  together, 
and,  having  attached  to  each  a  long  stout  cable  of  rattan  cane,  also 
from  the  jungle,  they  form  themselves  into  two  companies,  and,  each 
holding  on  by  the  cable,  tug  with  might  and  main  till  one  of  the 
hooks  breaks,  when  the  victors  place  the  conquering  hook  in  a 
palanquin,  and  carry  it  round  the  village  with  shouts  of  triumph. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  anyone  interested  in  the  various  ceremonies 
he  may  chance  to  see  in  Ceylon,  to  bear  in  mind  this  curious  blending  of 
faiths  supposed  to  be  so  entirely  antagonistic  one  to  another.  Espe- 
cially is  this  clue  requisite  to  understand  the  greatest  annual  festival 
of  Kandy,  known  as  the  Perahara,  or  Procession,  which  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  a  great  Buddhist  ceremonial,  whereas  it  is  really  all  in 
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honour  of  several  Hindoo  gods  and  goddesses,  the  Buddhist's  part 
being  simply  the  nominal  loan  of  a  relic — in  truth,  the  loan  of  an 
empty  shrine ! 

But  seeing  that  the  relic  in  question  claims  to  be  no  less  a  treasure 
than  a  veritable  tooth  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and  is  the  object  of 
unbounded  reverence  to  all  the  many  millions  (somewhere  about 
400,000,000)  who  worship  him,  and  a  relic  for  the  possession  of 
which  bloody  wars  have  been  fought,  and  incredible  sums  of  money 
offered,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  priests  take  good 
care  to  lock  it  up  securely,  before  allowing  its  shrine  to  join  in  the 
procession  of  relics  of  the  Hindoo  gods  ! 

It  is  said  that  Kandy  owes  its  very  existence  as  the  mountain 
capital  to  the  fact  of  this  precious  bit  of  bone  having  in  the  course 
of  its  wanderings  been  brought  here  for  safety  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  for  in  those  days  Kandy  was  a  well-nigh  inaccessible 
village,  known  as  Sengada-gala  Nuwara — so  named  from  a  great  rock 
which  stands  in  the  jungle  just  above  the  Old  Palace.  But  when 
such  a  treasure  as  the  great  dalada  came  to  take  up  its  abode  here, 
its  royal  guardian  was  bound  to  beautify  the  place  so  honoured ;  and 
the  Dalada  Maligawa,  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth,  was  year  by  year 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  countless  throng  of  pilgrims  who 
braved  all  the  toil  and  difficulties  of  the  pilgrimage  to  this  mountain 
fastness  in  order  to  do  homage  to  a  relic  of  such  inestimable  sanctity, 
and  to  offer  their  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  coins,  jewels, 
vestments  for  the  priests,  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  latter  are  at  all  times  a  graceful  feature  in  this  worship,  for 
as  none  care  to  appear  empty-handed  before  the  altar  of  Buddha,  to 
whom  even  such  simple  offerings  as  these  are  acceptable,  there  are  few 
in  all  the  throng  of  worshippers  who  have  not  some  flowers  to  offer 
—often  white,  pink,  blue  or  yellow  lotus,  or  the  graceful  grain-like 
sprays  of  cocoa  or  areca  palm  blossom,  almost  as  large  as  the  little 
child  who  often  carries  it.  Many  women  and  children  make  a  living 
by  providing  baskets  of  flowers  for  sale  to  those  who  have  come 
unprovided.^ 

(Among  the  very  legendary  acts  of  devotion  recorded  of  the 
Ninety  Kings  of  the  Lion  race — for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Singhalese — we  are  told  of  one  who  is  said  to  have  offered  six 
millions  of  blossoms  in  one  day  to  this  rapacious  tooth.  Another 
daily  offered  one  hundred  thousand  blossoms  all  of  one  sort,  and  a 

'  See  p.  6r,  note. 
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different  flower  each  day  !  After  all,  it  is  not  incredible  that  the 
kings  who  built  the  stupendous  relic-shrines  at  Anuradhapura,  all  by 
compulsory  labour,  may  by  the  same  means  have  collected  blossoms 
even  by  the  millions  if  they  so  willed.) 

Externally  this  famous  temple  is  not  conspicuous,  being  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Old  Palace,  and  partly  concealed  by  the 
Audience  Hall  and  the  Pattipuwa,  an  octagonal  building  which  is 
now  the  Oriental  Library,  but  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  moat,  with 
the  same  very  ornamental  stone  wall  which  surrouncfs  the  lake  ;  and 
there  are  always  picturesque  groups  of  people  passing  to  and  fro, 
whether  of  the  laity  or  brethren  of  the  yellow  robe. 

Though  the  latter  are  happily  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Buddhism,  wh«n  Ceylon  supported  sixty  thousand  priests,  Kandy  is 
very  fully  supplied,  having  two  ecclesiastical  colleges,  the  Malwatta 
and  Asgiriya  Viharas,  both  of  the  Siamese  sect — the  sect  which 
incorporates  so  much  Hindooism,  but  whose  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic to  the  casual  observer  is  that  of  always  wearing  the  yellow 
robe  so  as  to  leave  one  shoulder  bare.^  From  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  these  stately  brown  beings  draped  in 
saffron  colour,  and  sometimes  escorted  by  an  attendant  bearing  a 
yellow  silk  umbrella,  or  a  large  palm-leaf  fan,  form  very  harmonious 
bits  of  colour  wherever  one  meets  them. 

(The  symbolic  honour  implied  by  the  umbrella  used  to  be  very 
real  in  Ceylon,  when  the  Buddhist  priests  shared  with  the  monarch 
alone  the  privilege  of  having  an  unfolded  Talipot  palm-leaf  held 
over  them,  with  the  broad  end  forward.  Ordinary  mortals  must  carry 
the  narrow  stalk  end  foremost,  and  in  presence  of  a  superior  must 
even  turn  that  aside,  so  as  to  expose  their  head  to  the  sun  !  Priests 
were  further  honoured  by  having  their  seats  covered  with  white  cloth. 
Sometimes  a  white  or  yellow  canopy  is  borne  by  four  men,  so  2lS%o 
overshadow  the  priest.  Amongst  the  gifts  sent  by  the  King  of 
Cambodia  in  1884  to  the  Buddhist  College  of  Maligakanda,  in 
Colombo,  were  a  brush  made  of  his  own  hair,  to  be  used  in  sweeping 
the  place  where  the  image  of  Buddha  is  kept,  and  also  an  umbrella 
ornamented  with  precious  stones.  Silver  umbrellas  figure  conspicu- 
ously within  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth.) 

To  return  thither.  The  architecture  is  not  easy  to  describe.  The 
chief  characteristics  are  the  low  square-cut  pillars,  the  lavish  display 
of  grotesque  carving  and  mythological  frescoes  painted  on  the  walls. 

.    J  See  p.  59. 
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At  the  lower  portal  we  stepped  over  a  beautifully  sculptured  semi- 
circular stone,  and  then  passing  between  two  wonderful  stone  beasts 
and  four  really  splendid  elephants^  tusks  (of  a  size  very  rare  in 
Ceylon),  we  entered  the  outer  temple,  where  there  are  various  objects 
of  interest, — gaudily  painted  images  of  Buddha,  gigantic  drums  and 
tom-toms,  rich  draperies,  curious  great  honorific  sunshades,  &c. 
Thanks  to  an  influential  friend,  we  were  shown  many  strange  jewels 
and  costly  offerings  sent  to  the  Tooth  by  many  Buddhist  kings  ;  but 
as  to  the  Tooth  itself,  we  were  told  there  was  no  possibility  of  our 
being  allowed  to  see  it,  as  the  dagoba  containing  it  could  only  be 
taken  from  its  inner  shrine  once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Pera- 
hara,  and  even  then  the  Tooth  was  not  visible,  such  a  privilege  as  an 
actual  sight  of  it  being  reserved  for  very  special  occasions,  such  as  might 
not  occur  for  years. 

When  Major  Forbes-Leslie  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  an 
exhibition  of  the  Tooth  in  May  1828  (when  it  was  exhibited  by 
order  of  Sir  Edward  Barnes),  fifty-three  years  had  elapsed  since 
it  had  been  openly  displayed  by  King  Kirti  Sri,  and  of  course  com- 
paratively few  people  had  ever  since  beheld  this  object  of  deepest 
veneration. 

After  it  was  captured  by  the  British  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  political 
expediency,  retained  for  many  years  in  custody  of  the  Government, 
and  the  people  firmly  believed  that  its  possession  conferred  the  right 
of  sovereignty. 

The  exhibition  of  1828,  which  was  accompanied  with  all  possible 
ceremonial,  was  freely  criticised,  as  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the 
Buddhist  relic  was  being  used  as  the  political  tool  of  a  Christian 
Government,  and  it  was  stated  that  many  forced  worshippers  were 
drawn  to  its  shrine  by  worldly  interest,  rather  than  by  any  superstitious 
r^rence  for  the  relic. 

All  writers  on  Ceylon  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  agree  in  saying, 
that  so  low  had  Buddhism  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  that 
it  was  in  a  fair  way  to  die  out  altogether.  Of  course,  therefore,  the 
priests  clung  to  this  State  protection,  and  were  bitterly  opposed  to  its 
withdrawal,  when,  in  1853,  the  relic  was  finally  made  over  to  their 
care,  and  all  outward  union  of  '  Tooth  and  State '  ceased.  Naturally 
they  do  their  best,  with  jealous  care,  to  foster  the  mystery  and  rever- 
ence with  which  it  is  guarded. 

Now,  to  be  at  Kandy  and  not  to  see  the  famous  Tooth  was 
inexpressibly  trying  ;  and  though  kind  friends  strove  to  comfort  me 
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by  showing  me  many  treasures,  including  exceedingly  valuable  ancient 
books  in  the  Oriental  Library,  I  was  inconsolable. 

Those,  however,  were  really  of  very  great  interest,  some  being 
quite  unique  manuscripts  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  all  written,  or 
rather  scratched,  with  styles  on  long  narrow  strips  of  carefully  prepared 
palm-leaf,  generally  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  sometimes 
twenty  inches  long.  Each  leaf,  when  written,  was  smeared  with  dark 
oil,  coloured  with  charred  gum,  which  blackened  the  indented  letters 
and  has  preserved  the  leaves  {olas  is  the  right  word)  from  attacks  of 
insects.  All  the  leaves,  forming  a  book,  are  placed  between  two  neat 
wooden  boards,  some  of  which  are  elaborately  painted,  others  em- 
bossed with  precious  metal,  and  even  gems  :  the  whole  are  pierced 
with  two  holes,  and  strung  together  by  cords. 

These  ancient  books  are  written  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit,  classic  sisters 
alike  descended  from  a  long-forgotten  Aryan  mother-tongue,  and 
which  respectively  enshrine  the  most  widespread  Oriental  faiths.  The 
study  of  these  dead  tongues,  especially  Pali,  is  in  Ceylon  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  priests,  who  are  supposed  to  master  them  before 
their  ordination  ;  but  it  is  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  do  so — 
and  no  wonder  !  Pali,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult,  \^  par  excellence 
the  sacred  tongue  of  Buddhism,  being  that  in  which  Gautama  Buddha 
preached.  Even  Elu,  or  High  Singhalese,  which  is  the  language  of 
literature,  differs  so  greatly  from  the  colloquial,  that  it  is  quite  a  study 
in  itself,  just  as,  in  China,  mandarin  Chinese  differs  from  that  of  the 
provinces. 

The  great  historical  record  of  Ceylon,  the  Maha-wanso,  to  which 
one  hears  such  frequent  reference,  is  in  Pali. 

European  students  of  Oriental  'learning  are  specially  indebted  to 
two  Wesleyan  missionaries  for  first  unlocking  these  stores  of  long 
sealed-up  knowledge,  and  their  translations  of  Buddhist  sacred  books 
have  proved  precious  to  a  multitude  of  less  erudite  writers,  including 
some  whose  sole  object  is  the  exaltation  of  that  system  against  which 
these  scholars  toiled  so  earnestly.  These  honoured  workers  were 
the  Rev.  J.  Gogerly  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Spence  Hardy. 

They  were  led  to  undertake  this  task  owing  to  the  fact  that  so 
soon  as  the  priests  of  Buddha  realised  that  the  new  preachers  of 
Christianity  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  merely  nominal  profession 
of  the  foreign  creed  in  order  to  obtain  Government  employment,  but 
insisted  on  a  radical  conversion,  they  roused  themselves  to  resist  their 
progress  by  violently  antagonistic  preaching  from  village  to  village. 
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To  meet  these  opponents  on  their  own  ground,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  missionaries  to  acquire  as  intimate  a  knowledge  as  possible  of 
the  very  voluminous  sacred  books.  During  forty-four  years  of  mission 
life,  Mr.  Gogerly  toiled  at  this  labour  of  love,  producing  his  first  book 
on  the  subject  in  1848,  and  persevering  till  his  death  in  1862.  His 
friend  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  tells  how  year  after  year  found  him  with 
some  learned  priest  by  his  side  poring  over  these  strips  of  ancient  palm- 
leaf,  and  puzzling  his  companion  by  the  subtle  questions  he  asked,  and 
the  doubts  he  raised  relative  to  points  which  had  never  before  been 
disputed. 

When  he  first  propounded  his  discoveries  as  to  the  real  doctrines 
of  primitive  Buddhism,  he  was  assailed  by  nearly  every  Pali  scholar 
in  the  island,  and  his  conclusions  totally  denied.  But  he  calmly 
defended  his  position,  and  by  numerous  quotations  from  their  most 
authoritative  writings,  this  solitary  Western  student  was  able  to  lead 
these,  the  most  profound  expositors  of  Buddhism,  into  its  deepest 
mysteries,  and  prove  that  they  were  utterly  wrong  in  their  estimate  of 
its  most  essential  principles. 

So  wrote  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  who  carried  on  his  share  of  the  same 
work  till,  in  1865,  he  returned  to  England,  not  only  leaving  behind  him 
a  reputation  for  profound  scholarly  learning,  but  having  awakened  the 
more  thoughtful  Buddhists  to  perceive  their  manifold  departures  from 
the  very  law  for  which  they  profess  such  reverence.  His  works  on 
*  Eastern  Monachism,'  and  his  *  Manual  of  Buddhism,^  published  in 
1850  and  1853,  were  among  the  first  to  awaken  the  interest  of  English 
readers  in  the  faith  of  470,000,000  of  their  fellow-men. 

Some  notion  of  the  literary  labour  represented  by  those  books 
may  be  formed  from  his  list  of  authorities,  consisting  of  467  works, 
of  which  237  are  in  Pali,  80  in  Sanskrit,  and  150  in  Elu  (/>.,  written 
Singhalese),  all  of  which  were  collected  by  himself  in  Buddhist 
monasteries ;  some  of  the  latter  are  so  voluminous,  that  one  alone 
fills  two  thousand  palm-leaves,  each  twenty-nine  inches  long,  and 
inscribed  with  nine  lines  of  verse.  As  to  the  sacred  writings  in  Pali, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  contains  592,000  stanzas,  and  another 
(which  is  known  to  be  thirteen  hundred  years  old)  contains  361,550 
more,  so  that  the  study  of  these  brittle  palm-leaf  pages — dimly 
inscribed  with  such  intricate  characters — must  indeed  have  proved 
a  toilsome  task,  suggestive  of  strained  and  aching  eyes. 

Well  it  is  for  students  that  Buddhistic  literature  in  Ceylon  was  so 
effectually  thinned  by  ruthless  Malabar  conquerors  in  their  various 
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raids, — by  none  soresolutely  as  by  Rajah  Singha,  who  about  a.d.  1590 
became  a  convert  to  Brahmanism,  and  in  his  zeal  for  that  religion, 
sought  to  destroy  all  Buddhist  books,  and  delighted  in  collecting 
heaps  as  high  as  a  cocoa-palm  and  burning  them. 

Besides  the  sacred  and  historical  writings,  the  monastic  libraries 
contain  a  multitude  of  works  on  astronomy,  physics  and  mathematics  ; 
a  curious  detail  being  the  extraordinary  number  of  grammars,  almost 
all  of  which  are  written  in  rhyme. 

After  all,  fortune  favoured  me  in  my  ecclesiastical  sight-seeing,  for 
on  my  return  to  Kandy  in  the  month  of  February,  after  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Footprint  on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  I  found  to  my 
unbounded  satisfaction  that  the  authorities  of  the  great  temple  had 
resolved  to  raise  money  for  its  repair  by  a  real  exhibition  of  the  Holy 
Tooth,  instead  of  merely  lending  its  dagoba  to  be  carried  in  procession. 
So  it  had  been  disentombed  from  its  guarded  shrine,  and  was  actually 
on  show  !  The  town  was  swarming  with  pilgrims  in  their  gayest 
holiday  attire,  assembling  from  every  corner  of  the  country  to  gaze  on 
the  precious  relic,  and  pay  their  offerings  into  its  treasury. 

Within  the  temple  the  scene  was  striking  in  the  extreme,  both  as 
regarded  its  human  interest  and  as  an  artistic  study  of  rich  colouring. 
For  crowds  of  most  reverent  worshippers,  men,  women,  and  children, 
almost  all  bringing  flowers  as  well  as  more  enduring  gifts  of  jewels, 
money,  and  pieces  of  silk,  were  all  pressing  towards  the  farther  end  of 
the  temple,  which  was  now  arranged  as  a  sort  of  chancel,  hung  with 
rich  draperies  and  curtains  which  could  be  drawn  at  will,  and  there, 
on  a  slightly  raised  platform,  were  grouped  a  phalanx  of  brown - 
shouldered  yellow-robed  priests  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  from  those  who 
might  have  been  grey-headed  had  they  not  been  so  closely  shaven, 
down  to  quite  small  boys.  With  them  stood  the  great  laymen 
associated  with  them  in  the  charge  of  the  temple  and  its  property, 
all  in  the  rich  dresses  of  Kandyan  nobles,  with  the  large-sleeved 
jacket  and  jewelled  hat.  The  greatest  of  them  was  dressed  in  the 
same  style,  but  his  clothes  were  white  and  gold. 

All  these  were  grouped  around  a  temporary  altar — really  a  silver 
table  supposed  to  represent  a  lake  on  which  the  golden  lotus  floats. 
Thereon  stood  an  octagonal  cupola  of  solid  silver  and  gold,  supported 
by  slender  pillars.  In  front  of  this  were  three  miniature  crystal 
dagobas  or  bell-shaped  relic  shrines,  each  resting  on  a  square  base, 
and  two  golden  candlesticks  with  lighted  candles.     In  the  small 
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dagobas  on  either  side  were  displayed  priceless  jewelled  objects — 
royal  gifts.  .^ 

But  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  central  shrine,  of  purest  crystal,       ;' 
within  which  lay  a  large  golden  lotus-blossom,  from  the  heart  of  which, 
upheld  by  a  twist  of  gold  wire,  was  upraised  the  worshipful  piece  of 
yellow  ivory  which,  to  the  unquestioning  eye  of  faith,  actually  passes 
for  a  human  tooth  ! 

I  can  only  say  that  it  is  well  in  keeping  with  the  gigantic  footprint 
on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  being  nearly  two  inches  long  and  as 
thick  as  my  first  finger.  On  previous  page  is  an  exact  portrait  of  it, 
which  I  secured  by  returning  in  the  stream  of  pilgrims  day  after  day,  and 
making  a  pencil  sketch  the  next  moment  on  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  to  be  corrected  again  and  again  till  it  was  perfectly 
accurate.  For  to  be  caught  attempting  to  make  a  picture  of  it  would 
be  the  direst  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests.  Not  many  years 
before,  the  Emperor  of  Siam  had  sent  large  offerings  to  this  temple, 
and  his  ambassadors  were  accompanied  by  a  Chinese  artist,  whose 
sole  mission  was  to  procure  such  a  drawing  as  this  that  his  Majesty, 
though  debarred  from  making  pilgrimage  in  person  to  the  shrine, 
might  at  least  be  able  to  realise  the  exact  appearance  of  the  priceless 
relic.  This  request  was  refused  with  the  utmost  scorn.  Only  think 
what  a  valuable  letter  of  introduction  my  sketch  might  have  proved 
had  I  chanced  to  visit  Siam  !  ^ 

I  always  found  the  priests  and  people  alike  interested  in  the 
progress  of  all  my  pictures,  but  their  jealous  terror  lest  I  should  draw 
this  was  extreme  ;  and  when,  a  few  days  later,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
sketch  the  general  scene  of  the  interior  of  the  temple  during  the 
adoration  of  the  Tooth,  their  fear  lest  I  should  include  the  relic  knew 
no  bounds.  Being  accompanied  by  several  influential  men,  and 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Dewa  Nilami,  who  stood  beside 
me,  I  was  rash  enough  to  begin  work  quite  undisguisedly,  sitting  on  a 
raised  dais  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  and,  worst  of  all,  produced 
my  opera-glasses  (the  never-failing  companions  of  all  my  wanderings, 
and  source  of  endless  wonder  and  delight  to  many  a  simple  soul  in 
remote  regions  of  the  earth). 

This  proved  too  much  for  the  priestly  mind.  In  a  moment  there 
was  a  hubbub  of  alarm,  the  curtains  were  drawn  in  front  of  the  relic, 
and  a  procession  of  yellow-robed  brethren  headed  by  the  high  priest 
swept  down  upon  me.  The  latter  deliberately  put  on  his  old  spec- 
tacles, and  demanded  a  sight  of  my  work.    He  rubbed  his  nose  over 
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It  in  vain.  Luckily  I  had  not  there  drawn  the  actual  tooth ;  in  fact, 
from  where  I  sat  I  could  not  possibly  see  it,  as  we  all  strove  to 
prove  to  him.  But  then  he  maintained  that  the  magic  glasses  had 
doubtless  revealed  it,  and  he  must  look  through  them,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  holding  them  the  wrong  way,  however,  to  the  quiet 
amusement  of  the  more  enlightened  bystanders.  Naturally  he  did 
not  see  much. 

Eventually  he  was  in  a  measure  pacified,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  a  conversation  (of  course  through  an  interpreter)  con- 
cerning our  mutual  pilgrimages  to  many  holy  shrines,  of  which  I  had 
happily  visited  a  very  great  number,  in  all  parts  of  the  island— a  fact 
conferring  on  me  a  load  of  sanctity  which,  albeit  involuntary,  made 
me  an  object  of  envy  to  many  of  the  younger  priests. 

They,  and  even  the  old  priest,  were  greatly  mollified  by  my 
promising  to  show  them  drawings  of  several  of  these,  which  I  accord- 
ingly brought  with  me  on  the  following  day.  But  from  that  time  I 
was  conscious  of  a  strong  terror  of  my  presence  within  the  temple, 
more  especially  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  when,  the  exhibition 
of  the  relic  being  over,  I  was  happily  included  in  a  select  party  of 
Europeans,  who  by  special  favour  were  permitted  to  be  present  in 
the  innermost  shrine  upstairs  to  witness  the  restoration  of  the  Tooth 
to  its  secure  prison,  which  really  is  an  ornamental  *  safe,'  only  about 
twelve  feet  square,  an  upper  chamber  protected  by  massive  doors  of 
richly  wrought  brass  and  silver,  which  are  always  locked.  Over  each 
door  is  suspended  a  large  silver  lotus-blossom,  and  the  room  is  draped 
with  white  and  gold  brocade  and  priceless  Indian  shawls. 

The  whole  was  artificially  lighted,  and  very  hot,  as  well  it  might 
be,  seeing  how  many  eager  spectators  as  well  as  guardian  priests 
crowded  into  that  tiny  sanctuary,  the  atmosphere  being  moreover 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  temple  flowers.  Many  ceremonies  had  to 
be  observed  ere  the  Tooth  was  safely  housed.  First  it  was  laid  in 
a  case  resembling  a  richly  jewelled  thimble-case,  but,  as  no  human 
hand  might  touch  the  sacred  ivory,  it  received  the  honours  of  the 
white  cloth ;  in  other  words,  it  was  tilted  off  its  perch  above  the 
golden  lotus  on  to  a  fair  linen  cloth,  from  which  it  was  dexterously 
slipped  into  its  case.  (I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  Ceylon,  as 
throughout  the  East,  all  favoured  guests  receive  *  the  honours  of  the 
white  cloth ' ;  that  is  to  say,  a  linen  covering  is  thrown  over  the  seat 
prepared  for  them,  and  a  strip  of  linen — probably  the  spare  garments 
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of  some  of  the  bystanders — is  laid  on  the  ground,  that  they  may 
walk  over  it  on  first  entering  a  house.) 

The  tiny  jewelled  case  was  next  enclosed  in  a  golden  dagoba, 
encrusted  with  gems,  which  was  formally  locked  by  one  of  the  chief 
priests,  who  retained  possession  of  the  key.  This  was  enclosed  in  a 
similar  relic  shrine  one  size  larger,  and  locked  by  another  priest,  who 
retained  that  key.  Then  it  was  deposited  within  a  third  reliquary, 
and  was  locked  by  the  Dewa  Nilame,  the  great  lay  authority  of  the 
temple.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  who  held  this  office  at  that  time  was 
an  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  professed  until 
this  honourable  (some  say  lucrative)  position  devolved  upon  him, 
and,  Judas-like,  he  found  the  care  of  the  bag  too  much  for  his 
principles. 

The  several  locks  being,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  charge  of  three 
distinct  persons — two  priests  and  a  layman — it  follows  that  each  must 
of  necessity  be  present  when  the  relic  is  displayed,  for  the  greater 
safety  thereof.  Thus  secured,  the  triple  shrine  (together  with  various 
priceless  offerings,  the  gifts  of  divers  kings,  including  many  strings 
of  the  finest  garnets,  a  tree  covered  with  gold  and  silver  roses,  a 
jewelled  bird  and  crocodile,  an  image  of  Buddha  carved  out  of  one 
gigantic  emerald  about  three  inches  long  by  two  deep,  and  chains 
and  ornaments  without  number)  was  deposited  in  the  Karandua, 
which  is  a  large  dagoba  of  silver-gilt,  five  feet  in  height,  and  about 
three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter — beside  which  were  placed  the 
crystal  relic-shrine  in  which  the  Tooth  appears  when  on  show,  and 
one  or  two  others.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  inner  casket  is  en- 
closed in  a  nest  of  nine  golden  dagobas.  These  may  have  been 
added,  but  I  certainly  saw  only  three,  as  described  the  following 
morning  in  my  journal,  and  also  in  a  letter  now  beside  me. 

All  these  relic-shrines  (like  the  gigantic  dagobas  which  are 
scattered  all  over  the  island,  each  containing  some  saintly  fragment) 
are  made  in  the  form  of  a  bell  (consequently  circular),  resting  on  a 
square  base.  Tradition  declares  that  the  first  ever  built  was  designed 
to  resemble  a  bubble  floating  on  water.  That  which  contains  the 
Tooth  is  overshadowed  by  the  sacred  umbrella  of  gold  or  silver, 
symbol  of  sovereignty,  while  above  it  hang  gold  and  silver  lotus- 
blossoms  and  costly  silk  brocades. 

Finally,  the  strong  iron  cage  with  open  bars  was  locked  and  sealed 
with  much  ceremony  by  the  three  great  authorities,  each  with  his  own 
signet.    Then  the  metal  doors  of  the  inner  sanctuary  were  locked  by 
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one  of  them,  and  the  down-stairs  door  by  some  one  else  (I  think 
each  has  two  locks !),  so  all  was  once  more  safe,  and  we  adjourned  to  the 
balcony  of  the  Octagon  Library,  thence  to  witness  the  start  of  the  great 
annual  Perahara,  or  procession  of  elephants,  bearing  relics  from  the 
four  principal  Hindoo  temples,  and  also  from  the  Delada  Maligawa, 
which  contributes  its  entire  stud  of  elephants  to  grace  a  festival  of 
prehistoric  origin,  but  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  in  very 
ancient  days  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  Vishnu,  in  his  character  of 
Krishna,  the  Sun-god. 

Certain  it  is  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  annually  for  many 
centuries  before  the  Buddhists  recognised  it  in  any  way ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1775  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  incorporate 
it  as  a  Buddhist  festival,  and  King  Kirti  Sri  assigned  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  Hindoo  procession  to  the  Holy  Tooth. 

This  innovation  was  quite  a  sudden  thought.  The  king  had 
invited  certain  Siamese  priests  to  Ceylon  to  restore  the  highest  order 
of  the  Buddhist  priesthood — the  Upasampadawa — and  these  hearing 
the  noisy  preparations  for  the  Perahara,  and  learning  that  it  was  a 
festival  solely  in  honour  of  Hindoo  gods,  took  umbrage  thereat, 
whereupon  the  king  commanded  that  that  very  evening  the  shrine 
should  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession  in  his  own  howdah, 
and  that  thus  the  ceremony  would  be  in  honour  of  Buddha  as  well  as 
of  the  gods. 

This  amalgamation  was  no  novelty — for  so  early  as  a.d.  413, 
when  Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  traveller,  visited  the  kingdom  of  Khotan, 
he  there  saw  a  procession  in  which  the  image  of  Buddha  was  carried 
in  company  with  those  of  the  Hindoo  gods  Indra  ^  and  Brahma,  and 
of  the  Toegri  of  the  Moguls  and  the  Lha  of  the  Thibetans.  These 
images  were  set  in  a  great  four-wheeled  car  with  silken  curtains, 
forming  a  pavilion  eighteen  feet  in  height.  This  was  drawn  round  . 
the  city,  all  the  streets  having  been  swept  and  watered,  and  the  houses 
decorated  with  tapestry  and  banners  in  token  of  rejoicing. 

Again,  in  Central  India,  he  witnessed  a  great  night  festival,  when 

^  Buddha  ought  surely  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Indra  ;  for  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Jataka,  No.  316,  that  in  one  of  his  many  transmigrations  Buddha  had  been  born 
as  a  hare,  which,  beholding  a  starving  Brahman,  tried  to  roast  itself,  that  the  Brahman 
might  eat  and  live.  But  the  Brahman  really  was  the  great  god  Indra,  who,  to  reward 
the  wise  hare,  promised  that  its  good  deed  should  be  made  known  through  all  ages. 
He,  therefore,  squeezed  the  Himalayas,  and  with  their  essence  he  drew  on  the  face  of 
the  moon  the  figure  of  a  hare,  whence,  in  Hindpo  works,  the  moon  is  often  described 
as  being  har&*marked. 

P  2 
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the  city  was  illuminated,  and  there  were  theatrical  representations 
and  wrestling-matches  in  honour  of  Buddha  and  the  other  worshipful 
gods  and  heroes,  whose  images  were  placed  on  no  less  than  twenty 
highly  decorated  cars.     That  was  a  Perahara  on  a  very  grand  scale. 

So  now  the  supposed  relic  of  Buddha  shares  the  homage  which 
previously  was  bestowed  only  on  the  (equally  authentic)  bows  and 
arrows  of  the  gods,  whom  he  did  his  best  to  discredit,  and  his  priests 
salve  their  consciences  by  taking  no  part  in  the  procession,  beyond 
lending  the  temple  elephants  and  the  shrine  purporting  to  contain  the 
Tooth,  together  with  its  octagonal  canopy  of  silver-gilt. 

These  we  saw  placed  with  great  ceremony  on  the  back  of  the 
largest  and  most  richly  caparisoned  elephant,  the  whole  being  over- 
shadowed by  a  rich  canopy  raised  on  high  poles,  carried  by  six  men 
on  foot.  The  great  elephant  was  escorted  by  two  lesser  elephants, 
one  on  each  side  of  him.  On  these  were  mounted  several  headmen 
clothed  in  white,  and  bearing  baskets  of  flowers,  which  from  time  to 
time  they  threw  towards  the  empty  shrine.  Behind  them  sat 
attendants  holding  gold  and  silver  umbrellas  of  state. 

Other  headmen  in  gorgeous  dresses  followed  on  foot,  and  the 
people  bowed  down  in  lowly  reverence.     Their  attitude  of  worship  is  : 

to  bend  the  body  forward  at  right  angles  from  the  waist,  the  arms  j 

being  thrown  forward  and  slightly  raised  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  \ 

touching.     All  shout  Saadu  I  which  is  the  equivalent  of  All  hail  !  the  ^ 

multitude  of  voices  blending  in  a  deep  solemn  wave  of  sound. 

To  us  who  had  just  witnessed  the  scene  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  -, 

this  procession  was  of  course  a  supreme  farce  ;  nevertheless  it  was  ^ 

picturesque  and  barbaric,  as  we  witnessed  it  in  the  moonlight,  amid 
glare  of  torches,  beating  of  tom-toms,  the  clanging  of  brass  cymbals,  the 
shriek  of  shrill  pipes,  blowing  of  chank-shells,  and  contortions  of 
masked  devil-dancers,  posturing  and  dancing  frantically  to  the  noise 
of  these  ear-torturing  instruments — truly  devil  music  ! — and  escorted 
by  a  crowd  of  people  fantastically  dressed  up.  Were  it  not  for  the 
dreadful  music,  there  is  something  very  eerie  in  the  silent  march  of 
such  a  procession,  owing  to  the  singularly  noiseless  tread  of  the  ele- 
phants and  the  barefooted  crowds. 

As  to  the  surprising  get-up  of  the  devil-dancers  in  their  truly 
hideous  masks,  words  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  it,  and  a  group  of 
elephants  in  full-dress  is  always  impressive.  Like  the  very  stout  lady 
whom  Dickens  describes  as  affording  such  a  magnificent  expanse  for 
the  display  of  costly  jewels,  these  majestic  beasts  do  offer  a  large  field 
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for  decoration,  of  which  the  Oriental  mind  fully  avails  itself  in  the  use 
of  gorgeous  trappings  and  howdahs,  richly  embroidered  cloths  quite 
covering  the  huge  body  and  head,  and  partly  covering  the  trunk.  On 
the  face-cloth  of  the  three  elephants  specially  devoted  to  the  Tooth  is 
embroidered  an  image  of  Buddha  enthroned.  The  whole  is  resplen- 
dent with  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels,  the  tusks  of  the  principal 
elephants  being  also  decorated. 

After  the  elephants  belonging  to  the  Delada — i.e,  the  Tooth — 
followed  those  of  the  Hindoo  temples,  also  in  trios,  each  elephant 
bearing  a  sacred  relic  being  escorted  by  two  attendant  elephants. 
Other  elephants,  forming  a  double  line  from  the  temple  gate,  knelt 
down,  that  the  procession  might  pass  between  them,  ere  starting  to 
make  the  round  of  the  city. 

Of  course  every  such  scene  includes  a  multitude  of  details  to  attract 
the  eye,  which  it  would  only  be  wearisome  to  describe, — suffice  it  to 
say  that,  though  the  Perahara  of  the  present  day  is  said  to  be  a  far 
less  imposing  show  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  still  very 
well  worth  seeing.  Of  course,  however,  its  chief  interest  lies  in  its 
antiquity. 

It  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  Gajabahu  returned  from  a  campaign  in  Southern  India, 
bringing  with  him  a  multitude  of  rescued  Singhalese  and  Tamil  cap- 
tives who  had  been  carried  off  from  Ceylon  by  the  Malabars  in  a 
previous  invasion  of  the  Isle.  He  also  recovered  the  sacred  vessels  of 
four  dewales  (temples),  and  the  refection  dish  of  Buddha,  which  had 
been  carried  away  about  90  B.C.  To  celebrate  the  return  of  these 
treasures,  on  which  the  heathen  used  to  swear  in  the  Courts  of  Justice 
a  great  Perahara  was  held,  and,  except  during  certain  times  of  war  and 
anarchy,  it  has  been  held  annually  ever  since.  But  it  is  probable  that  it 
really  represents  a  midsummer  festival  of  far  more  remote  origin. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  movable  feast,  Forbes-Leslie  having  wit- 
nessed it  in  1828  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hardy  in 
1834  saw  it  in  August,  in  which  month  it  was  celebrated  in  1888  and 
1 89 1,  while  June  or  July  is  more  frequent.  It  begins  on  the  day  of 
the  new  moon  in  the  month  of  cesala^  but  from  the  imperfection  of 
native  astronomy  this  date  may  vary  exceedingly. 

Probably  the  earliest  record  by  an  eyewitness  which  we  have  of 
his  festival  is  that  given  by  Knox,  who  during  his  twenty  years  as  a 
captive  at  large  in  Kandy,  from  a.d.  1659  to  1680,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  all  native  customs  and  ceremonies.     He  speaks 
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of  it  as  relating  solely  to  *  the  gods  that  govern  the  earth,'  *  the  Bud- 
dou  '  having  no  part  in  it.  The  streets  were  decorated  with  upright 
poles  from  which  floated  flags  and  pennons,  and  between  these  poles 
hung  fringes  of  cocoa-palm  leaves ;  and  there  were  lighted  lamps 
all  along  both  sides  of  the  street  both  by  day  and  night.  These  very 
primitive  lamps  consisted  of  cocoa-nut  shells  filled  with  their  own  oil, 
and  a  wick  floating  in  it.  These  were  stuck  on  low  posts — frequently 
banana  stems — all  along  the  road. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  forty  or  fifty  elephants,  with  brass 
bells  hanging  on  each  side  of  them,  which  tinkled  as  they  marched. 
Next  followed  men  dressed  up  like  giants,  and  after  them  a  great 
multitude  of  drummers,  trumpeters,  and  pipers  :  each  chief  brought 
his  own  company  of  awful  musicians,  and  picturesque  attendants 
bearing  great  palm-leaf  fans  and  flat-topped  state  umbrellas.  Then 
several  companies  of  the  women  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  temple 
as  washerwomen,  and  potters,  and  other  trades,  walking  three  and  three 
in  a  row ^  holding  one  another  by  the  hand.  Between  each  company 
went  dancers  and  musicians.  Then  followed  the  men  of  the  washer 
caste  carrying  painted  sticks,  and  those  of  the  potter  caste  carrying 
cocoa-nut  blossoms  in  earthen  vessels.  Next  came  three  elephants, 
on  each  of  which  were  mounted  two  priests,  one  to  represent  the  god 
of  one  of  the  three  chief  temples,  and  the  second  holding  his  honorific 
sunshade.  The  central  elephant  marched  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
other  two,  and  was  covered  with  white  cloth,  his  rider  a  priest  repre- 
senting the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  bearing  a  painted  stick 
partly  wrapped  in  silk  brocade,  and  from  which  hung  strings  of  flowers, 
supposed  to  be  the  wonder-working  rod  that  was  carried  by  the  con- 
queror Gajabahu.  Before  this  stick  the  people  bowed  down  and 
worshipped,  and  so  great  was  its  sanctity,  that  a  cloth  was  tied  round 
the  mouth  of  the  priest  lest  he  should  breathe  upon  it,  and  so 
defile  it. 

After  these  gods  and  their  attendants  followed  several  thousands 
of  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land,  walking  hand  in  hand^  three  in  a  row^ 
and  dressed  *in  the  bravest  manner  that  their  ability  can  aflbrd/ 

Finally  came  a  military  escort  sent  by  the  king,  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  daily  marched  round  about  the  city  once  by  day  and  once  by 
night,  from  the  new  moon  until  the  full  moon  either  in  June  or  July, 
every  year, 

*  Two  or  three  days  before  the  full  moon,  each  of  these  gods  hath 
a  palanquin  carried  after  them,  .  ,  .  in  the  which  there  are  several 
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pieces  of  their  superstitious  relics,  and  a  silver  pot,  which,  just  at  the 
hour  of  full  moon,  they  ride  out  into  a  river  and  dip  full  of  water, 
which  is  carried  back  with  them  into  the  temple,  where  it  is  kept  till 
the  year  after,  and  then  flung  away,  and  so  the  ceremony  is  ended  for 
that  year. 

*  The  greatest  solemnity  is  performed  in  the  city  of  Kandy,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  like  festival  or  perahar  is  observed  in  divers  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  land.' 

An  exceedingly  interesting  report  was  drawn  up  for  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg,  who  was  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  in  181 7,  by  the  Dessawe 
of  Wellasse,  in  which  he  says  that  Perahara  is  a  very  ancient  ceremony 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  god  Vishnu,  or,  as  it  is  stated  in 
some  sacred  books,  in  remembrance  of  his  victory  over  the  Assureyas 
or  enemies  of  the  gods. 

The  mystic  ceremonies  begin  as  soon  as  the  new  moon  is  visible, 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening,  but  on  no  account  at  mid-day. 
The  Kapuralas  or  priests  of  the  four  principal  dewales  in  Kandy — 
namely,  the  Maha  or  great  temple  of  Vishnu,  and  those  of  Nata, 
Kataragama,  and  Pattini — have  previously  secured  four  logs  of  sacred 
wood  from  the  stem  of  a  young  jak-tree  not  yet  in  fruit,  and  not  more 
than  three  spans  in  circumference.  They  first  clear  the  ground  round 
the  tree,  and  consecrate  it  by  fumigating  it  with  the  smoke  of  burning 
resin,  smearing  it  with  a  preparation  of  sandal- wood  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  further  by  an  offering  of  a  lighted  lamp  with  nine  wicks 
^  (which  is  put  at  the  foot  of  the  tree),  and  oinine  betel-leaves^  and  nine 
\       different  kinds  of  flowers  arranged  on  a  chair. 

\  This  being  done  the  wood-cutter  of  the  Maha  dewale,  dressed  in 

a  clean  cloth,  and  purified  by  washing  and  rubbing  himself  with 

lemon-juice,  fells  the  tree  at  its  root  with  an  axe,  and  cuts  the  trunk 

,     transversely  into  four  pieces  of  equal  length,  to  be  divided  among  the 

>    four  dewales,  the  lowest  piece  being  the  property  of  the  Nata  dewale,  the 

next  of  Maha  dewale,  the  next  of  the  Kataragama  dewale,  and  the  top 

piece  that  of  the  Pattini  dewale.     Each  log  is  carried  (under  a  white 

\    canopy)  to  its    respective   dewale,   accompanied    with    beating  of 

J    tom-toms. 

••         On  the  day  of  the  new  moon  each  piece  is  fixed  into  the  ground 

in  a  particular  spot  in  each  of  the  dewales.     A  roof  is  erected  over  it, 

'  and  it  is  covered  with  cloth  to  keep  it  concealed,  and  decorated  all 

•  round  with  white  olasy  fruits  and  flowers.     Thus  prepared  and  fixed 

(^  the  logs  are  called  kap  (which  signifies  pillars),  and  till  the  fourth  day, 
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from  that  on  which  these  are  fixed,  the  Kapuralas  every  morning  and 
evening  carry  round  the  kap  the  bow  and  arrows  of  the  gods  to  whom 
the  temples  are  consecrated.  Carrying  the  bow  and  arrows  is  called 
carrying  the  god,  and  this  procession  is  confined  to  the  precincts  of 
the  temple.  On  the  fifth  day  of  Perahara,  the  Kapurale  of  each  temple 
brings  forth  the  bow  and  arrow  which  are  the  visible  symbol  of  his  god, 
and  places  them  in  the  Ranhiligay  (?  howdah)  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant.  The  four  elephants  thus  honoured,  each  escorted  by  two 
attendant  elephants  with  umbrella-bearers,  are  led  to  the  Adahana 
Maluwa,  a  consecrated  place  near  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings. 

(Forbes  says  the  Maluwa  was  a  kind  of  sanctuary  :  it  was  encircled 
by  stones,  within  which,  it  is  said,  the  kings  had  no  jurisdiction.) 

Thence,  after  making  the  circuit  of  the  Nata  dewale,  the  proces- 
sion proceeded  to  the  Delada  Maligawa,  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth,  to 
the  gate  of  which  the  Buddhist  priests  bring  forth  the  shrine  purport- 
ing to  contain  the  Tooth,  which  is  also  placed  in  the  Ranhiligay  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  evening  procession. 
But  in  the  nocturnal  procession  at  the  seventh  hour  of  the  night 
it  is  not  permitted  to  appear,  except  on  the  night  of  the  full 
moon. 

During  these  five  days  the  five  temples  represented  take  precedence 
by  turns. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  on  the  sixth  day  a  new  feature 
was  introduced.  From  each  temple  was  brought  forth  a  randoelie  or 
palanquin  containing  a  golden  pitcher  and  a  sword,  each  dedicated  to 
a  different  goddess.  For  the  next  five  evenings  these  were  carried 
after  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  in  every  nocturnal  procession  they 
took  the  lead.  All  the  women  attended  as  of  old,  and  the  young  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  chiefs  accompanied  each  randoelie  by  turns.  i 

On  the  fifteenth  night,  which  was  that  of  the  full  moon,  at  the  ^ 
close  of  the  procession,  the  shrine  of  the  Tooth  was  deposited  for  ;j 
the  night  in  charge  of  the  Buddhist  priests  at  the  Gedige — i.e.,  Asgiriya  j 
Vihara.  But  the  priests  and  all  the  properties  of  the  four  dewales  \ 
returned  to  their  several  temples,  where  curry  and  rice  were  offered  "  | 
to  the  gods,  and  doubtless  enjoyed  by  the  hungry  human  beings,  | 
who,  thus  refreshed,  started  again  in  procession  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  swords  and  golden  water-vessels,  and  journeyed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Maha-velli  river  near  Peradeniya.  I 

There  they  found  a  richly  decorated  boat,  in  which  embarked  the    i 
four  priests  bearing  the  four  swords  of  the  goddesses,  attended  by 
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four  assistants  bearing  the  golden  water-vessels  containing  the  water 
drawn  just  a  year  before.  They  rowed  some  distance  up  the  river, 
and  taking  up  a  position  in  mid-stream,  they  there  awaited  the  first 
streak  of  dawn,  when  suddenly  the  four  Kapuralas  struck  the  water 
with  their  swords,  describing  a  magic  circle  in  honour  of  the  sun, 
and  at  the  same  instant  their  assistants  emptied  the '  water- vessels, 
and  refilled  them  from  within  the  circle  where  the  swords  had  cut 
the  waters.^ 

Returning  to  land,  and  having  replaced  the  swords  and  water- 
vessels  in  the  palanquins,  they  marched  back  to  the  city  (being  met 
on  the  road  by  any  chiefs  who  had  been  uilabl^to  attend  in  the 
night),  and  went  straight  to  the  Asgiriya  Vihara,  ^^Tre  the  shrine  of 
the  Tooth  "again  joined  the  procession,  which  therN^turned  to  the 
Adahana  Maluwa,  whence  it  had  started.  It  then  dispersed,  each 
party  returning  to  its  pwn  temple.  On  that  day  four  bundles  of  fine 
cloth,  four  pieces  of  sandal-wood,  together  with  gold  and  silver  coins, 
were  given  to  the  four  dewales  from  the  king's  treasury. 

During  the  next  seven  days  the  Wali-yakon  was  danced  in  the 
four  dewales  by  people  belonging  to  the  caste  of  tom-tom  beaters. 
The  dancers  wore  hideous  masks,  and  they  danced  to  the  sound  of 
tom-toms.  The  dancers  of  each  dewale  have  certain  distinctive 
characteristics  ;  some  jump  and  leap  and  turn  somersaults,  and  twirl 
round  till  the  spectators  are  giddy.  Some  wear  strings  of  little 
jingling  bells  and  bangles  on  neck,  wrists,  and  arms ;  others  beat 
cymbals  and  hollow  metal  rings. 

Then  for  seven  days  more,  people  of  the  Balibat  caste  danced 
round  heaps  of  boiled  rice,  curries,  cakes,  and  fruits,  which  they  sub- 
sequently consumed ;  and  when  these  fourteen  dajrs  of  religious 
dancing  were  over,  the  four  pillars  of  jak-wood  which  had  been 
fixed  in  the  four  dewales  were  removed,  and,  amid  much  beating  of 
tom-toms  and  waving  of  flags,  were  carried  to  the  river  and  thrown 
therein. 

Then  once  more  the  shrine  of  the  Tooth,  and  the  bows  and  ar- 
rows of  the  gods,  were  brought  forth  for  a  final  procession  ;  and  thus, 
on  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first  day,  this  prolonged  and  noisy  fes- 
tival was  brought  to  a  close. 

}  Could  there  be  any  connection  between  the  Goddess  of  the  Nata  Dewale,  whose 
sword  cut  the  bright  waters,  and  the  Celtic  Goddess  of  Waters,  Nait  or  Annait. 
whose  worship  can  still  be  traced  in  our  Northern  Isles?  See  '  In  the  Hebrides,'  by 
C,  F,  Gordon  Cumming,  p.  20$.     Published  by  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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(Surely  to  the  people  accustomed  to  such  services  there  must  be 
peculiar  force  in  the  Singhalese  translation  of  our  Lord's  saying  that 
*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with  observation/ — *  not  with 
Perahara,'  says  the  Singhalese  version.) 

-All  the  main  features  of  this  festival  are  still  annually  observed,       '' 
such  as  the  kap  hitawima — />.,  the  division  of  the  young  jak-tree       \ 
into  the  four  logs — and  the  cutting  of  the  waters,  but  the  various       % 
companies  of  women  have  ceased  to  appear  in  the  processions.     Some        ' 
new  features  have,  however,  been  introduced,  such  as  the  appearance       ' 
of  young  men  in  the  attire  of  dancing-girls,  their  arms  and  legs 
covered  with  little  bells.     Vast  crowds  from  the  surrounding  country 
flock  to  Kandy  to  witness  the  various  processions,  especially  that  re- 
turning from  the  river  after  the  cutting  of  the  waters,  and  the  scene 
is  very  striking  as  seen  in  the  bright  morning  sun,  beneath  a  clear, 
blue  sky,  with  so  many  thousand  picturesque  people  dressed  either 
in  white  or  in  gay  colours,  many  carrying  umbrellas  of  all  hues,  form- 
ing a  brilliant  foreground  to  the  richly  wooded  hills  which  embosom 
the  city. 

To  students  of  world-wide  superstitions,^  several  of  these  details 
are  suggestive,  such  as  the  recurrence  of  the  numbers  3  and  9 
— the  women  three  abreast,  the  temple  elephants  likewise,  each  ele- 
phant bearing  a  relic  being  escorted  by  one  on  either  side.     Then 

1  In  Scotiand,  where  the  ancient  worship  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets  was  once  as 
prevalent  as  in  Ceylon,  it  may  still  be  traced  in  modem  witchcraft,  in  the  reverence 
for  tides,  simwise  circles,  and  these  mystic  numbers.  I  have  given  various  examples 
of  these  in  '  In  the  Hebrides.'  On  p.  257  will  be  found,  a  modern  charm  to  secure 
abundant  milk.  A  certain  flower  must  be  gathered  during  the  flow  of  the  tide,  waved 
thrice  in  a  sunwise  circle  above  the  milk-pail,  beneath  which  it  is  then  placed,  while 
chanting  an  incantation  to  secure  the  nine  blessings. 

Amongst  the  trials  for  witchcraft  in  1607,  I  find  Bartie  Paterson,  teacher  in  New- 
battle,  accused  of  having  cured  a  man  by  visiting  him  on  3  nights,  and  each  night 
asking  his  health  thrice  9  times  of  all  living  wichts,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  also 
gave  him  a  charm  composed  of  9  pickles  of  wheat  and  9  pieces  of  rowan-tree,  to  be 
worn  continually. 

He  was  also  charged  with  having  cured  his  ain  bairn  by  washing  it  thrice  at  every 
corner  of  the  Dow  Loch  beside  Drumlanrig,  and  further  with  administering  water 
from  this  loch  to  a  sick  man,  causing  him  to  lift  the  water-stoup  thrice  9  times  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 

For  these  offences  he  was  sentenced  to  be  strangled  at  the  stake,  his  body  to  be 
burnt,  and  his  goods  and  gear  escheat  to  the  king.  / 

In   1623,   Isobel   Haldane,   suspect  of  witchcraft,   being  summoned  before  the         \ 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  confessed  to  having  made  3  large  circular  cakes,  each  composed 
of  9  handfuls  of  meal  gotten  from  9  married  maidens,  and  had  healed  sick  children         1 
by  passing  them  3  times  through  the  circular  cakes  to  women  who  were  on  the  other         \ 
side  of  the  cakes,  who  then  put  the  children  3  times  backward  through  the  cakes,  each 
time  invoking  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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3  times  3  comes  in  with  the  lamp  having  9  wicks,  and  the  offering 
of  9  betel-leaves  and  9  kinds  of  flowers. 

Knowing  what  a  hold  Bali  or  planet-worship  still  has  over  the 
Ceylonese,  whether  Buddhist  or  Tamils,  who  naturally  worship  the 
Hindoo  gods,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  amulet  most  highly 
value^^^  all  is  one  composed  of  9  precious  stones, — one  to  re- 
present each  of  the  seven  planets,  while  the  moon  has  two  extra  to 
symbolise  its  changes. 

The  amulet  as  worn  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  and  Burmah  is 
as  follows ;  A  sapphire  represents  Saturn  ;  a  topaz,  Jupiter ;  coral. 
Mars  ;  a  diamond,  Venus  ;  an  emerald,  Mercury  ;  a  moonstone,  the 
waxing  Moon  ;  a  pearl,  the  full  Moon  ;  a  cat's  eye,  the  waning  Moon. 
These  are  set  round  a  central  ruby,  which  symbolises  the  Sun. 

In  India  the  stones  composing  the  amulet  of  the  Nava  Ratna,  or 
9  years,  vary  in  different  provinces. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  reverence  for  the  mystic  9  was 
the  magnificent  Brazen  Temple  of  Anuradhapura,  which  was  nine 
storeys  high. 

As  regards  planet-worship,  it  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  strange 
coincidence  that,  in  the  division  of  the  week,  the  Singhalese  should 
not  only  have  retained  the  seven  days,  but  should  actually  have 
named  Q^ch  after  the  same  planet  as  owned  that  same  day,  both 
amongst  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  and  also  in  the  Western 
world. 

In  English,  four  of  the  days  were  filched  from  the  planets  in 
honour  of  the  Scandinavian  gods  Tyr,  Wodan,  Thor,  and  Freya,  but 
across  the  Channel  our  French  neighbours  retain  the  planetary  names 
Mardi,  Mercredi,  Jeudi,  Vendredi. 


Day. 
Irida, 


Days  of  the  Week  in  Singhalese. 

Planet.  Planet, 

from  IrUy  the  Sun,  and  dawasa,  ' 

a  day 

Handuda,  „  Chanduya^       the  Moon, 

Angaharuwada,]  „  Angaharuwa^  Mars, 

Badadada^  ,,  Btida,  Mercury, 

Brahaspatinday    ,,  Brahaspati,     Jupiter, 

Sicurada^  ,,  Sikura^  Venus, 

Senasarada,         „  Senasuruy         Saturn, 


Day. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday.* 


1  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  to  G.  W.  Mercer,  Esq.,  of  Glen  Tulchan,  long  resi- 
dent in  Ceylon^ 
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To  return  to  theluustHeusTooth.  Its  history  enters  so  largely 
into  that  of  Ceylon  that  it  is^JortiHlfew  moments'  consideration  on 
that  score,  to  say  nothing  of  its  exceedTng-^SiJCtity  in  the  eyes  of  so 
many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Its  i^^ventures  were  early 
recorded  in  the  Deladawanso,  a  work  still  extant^w i iftftSir!^  '  ^ 
translated  into  Pali,  a.d.  1196.  From  this,  it  is  said,  the  si 
quoted  in  the  Maha-wanso. 

The  original  article  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Buddha' 
four  eye-teeth,  rescued  from  his  funeral  pyre  when  he  was  cremated, 
B.C.  543,  at  Kusinaga,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Benares. 
Of  these  four  teeth,  one  is  said  to  have  been  translated  to  the  Heaven 
of  Indra  ;  the  other  three  were  secured  by  the  king  of  Kalinga,  the 
king  of  Gandhara,  now  Peshawur,  and  the  Naga  kings.  The  two 
last  may  perhaps  be  the  ancestors  of  various  other  holy  teeth  which 
are  treasured  in  various  countries,  but  the  second  is  supposed  to  be 
that  which  is  now  at  Kandy. 

Immediately  after  Buddha's  cremation,  it  was  carried  off  to  the 
kingdom  of  Kalinga,  south-west  of  Calcutta,  where  its  sanctity  was 
at  once  recognised,  and  it  received  devout  worship.  Thence 'forward 
the  capital  was  called  Danta-poora,  the  city  of  the  Tooth,  and  a  great 
festival  was  annually  celebrated  in  its  honour,  almost  identical  with 
that  which  is  still  observed  in  the  same  district  by  the  worshippers 
of  Juggernaut.  (Kalinga  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  name  for 
Orissa,  and  Danta-poora  is  the  modern  Puri.) 

All  went  on  peacefully,  till  at  length  one  of  these  Buddhist  kings 
(determined  to  establish  uniformity  offaith  throughout  his  dominions) 
banished  all  the  remaining  Brahmins  from  the  land.  These  fled  to 
the  court  of  a  greater  king,  who  dwelt  in  the  north,  to  whom  the 
kings  of  Kalinga  owed  homage.  Straightway  an  army  was  despatched, 
with  orders  to  conquer  the  Buddhist  king,  and  carry  off  the  relic. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  invading  princes  were  at  once  con- 
verted on  beholding  the  sacred  Tooth.  They  escorted  it  with  all 
reverence  to  the  Imperial  Court,  where  the  wrathful  Emperor  com- 
manded its  immediate  destruction.  But  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Brahmins  to  annihilate  that  precious  fragment  of  ivory.  They 
cast  it  into  the  fire,  but  it  re-appeared  from  amid  the  flames  safely 
folded  within  the  leaves  of  an  exquisite  lotus-flower ;  they  tried  to 
grind  it  to  powder  on  an  anvil,  but  the  most  crushing  blows  left  it 
safely  embedded  in  the  hard  iron.  Then  they  made  elephants 
trample  upon  it,  that  it  might  sink  into  the  earth,  but  once  more  it 
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rose  from  its  burial,  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  a  lotus-blossom,  the 
petals  of  which  were  of  fine  gold,  and  its  heart  of  silver. 

Still  the  Brahmins  would  not  acknowledge  themselves  defeated. 
They  took  the  wondrous  tooth  and  cast  it  into  the  foul  sewers  of  the 
city.  Straightway  the  sewers  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  there 
appeared  a  clear  and  beautiful  lake,  whereon  floated  lilies  of  many 
hues,  whose  fragrance  attracted  clouds  of  murmurous  bees.  This 
time  the  Brahmins  were  silenced,  and  the  Emperor  and  all  his  people 
embraced  the  faith  of  Buddha,  and  paid  their  adoration  to  the  wonder- 
working and  indestructible  relic. 

The  Emperor  appears  to  have  restored  the  precious  treasure  to 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  kings  of  Kalinga,  for  long  afterwards,  when 
the  reigning  king  found  himself  sorely  beset  by  his  foes,  he  bade  his 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Kalinga,  conceal  this  treasure  in  the  coils 
of  her  thick  long  hair,  and  make  her  way  to  Ceylon. 

This  she  did  a.d.  311,  where  King  Kirti  Sri  Megahawarna  re- 
ceived it  with  all  possible  honour,  and  built  for  it  a  splendid  temple 
at  Anuradhapura.  It  remained  in  Ceylon  till  about  a.d.  1303,  being 
carried  from  place  to  place,  as  successive  kings  changed  their  royal 
residence  ;  but  wherever  it  was  taken,  a  splendid  temple  was  erected 
to  its  honour.  Amongst  the  places  thus  distinguished  were  Pollonarua, 
Hastiselapura,  Kataragama,  Delgamoa,  Kotmalie,  Beligala,  Damba- 
deniya,  Yapahame,  Kurunegala,  Kotte,  Sitawaka,  Delgamuwa, 
Nilambe,  Hanguranketa,  Kondesahe,  and  lastly  Kandy.  At  some  of 
these  places  ruins  of  the  temples  still  exist,  and  I  visited  several  in 
different  parts  of  the  island. 

At  length  the  Malabar  conquerors  captured  this  bone  of  conten- 
tion and  carried  it  off  to  Southern  India.  Thither  in  1319  the  King 
of  Ceylon,  Prakrama  Bahu  III.,  went  in  person  to  negotiate  its  sur- 
render, and  ransomed  it  for  a  price  beyond  telling.  Then  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  he  carried  it  back  to  the  Isle,  and  all  the  people 
rejoiced  greatly,  and  exalted  it  to  double  honours. 

Thus  it  continued  to  receive  the  adoration  of  multitudes  until  the 
coming  of  the  Portuguese,  who  in  a.d.  1560  captured  it  among  the 
spoils  of  the  principal  temple  at  Jaffna,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been 
sent  for  security.  They  took  it  to  Goa,  and  thither  the  King  of  Pegu 
(who,  being  a  devout  man  of  exceeding  wealth,  had  annually  sent 
embassies  to  do  it  homage)  despatched  an  ambassador  craving  per- 
mission to  ransom  it  at  whatever  price  might  be  named — offering  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  great  political  advantages. 
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Such  an  offer  was  exceedingly  tempting,  as  it  was  justly  urged 
that  the  heathen  would  only  manufacture  a  new  tooth  were  this  idol 
destroyed ;  but  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  exerted  so  powerfully, 
that  even  the  temptation  of  gold  was  withstood,  and  the  ugly  little 
Tooth  in  its  golden  setting  was  brought  forth  by  the  clergy  in  solemn 
state  and  placed  in  a  mortar,  where,  with  his  own  hand,  the  Arch- 
bishop, Don  Caspar,  bruised  it  to  powder  in  presence  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  of  a  great  assemblage  of  clergy  and  laity.  The  powder  was  then 
burnt  in  a  brazier  which  stood  ready,  and  the  charcoal,  with  this 
minute  atom  of  ash,  was  cast  into  the  river  in  presence  of  all  the 
multitude. 

But  true  believers  declare  that  the  Holy  Tooth  was  miraculously 
re-formed  in  the  heart  of  a  lotus  blossom,  and  I  suppose  they  con- 
sider its  increase  of  bulk  to  be  part  of  the  miracle,  for  thousands  of 
pilgrims  have  continued  year  by  year  to  flock  to  Ceylon  to  adore  the 
lump  of  ivory  which  the  priests  substituted  for  the  lost  treasure.  The 
marvel  is,  that  they  should  not  have  replaced  it  by  a  human  tooth. 
Surely  such  an  offering  would  have  been  truly  acceptable  to  Buddha ! 
and  they  might  have  cast  lots  to  know  which  of  them  might  have  the 
privilege  of  sacrificing  one  of  his  own !) 

The  Portuguese  declare  the  tooth  which  they  captured  to  have 
undoubtedly  been  that  of  an  ape  (possibly  shed  by  Hoonooman,  the 
Monkey-god,  himself,  and  slyly  substituted  by  some  Brahmin  !) 

Certainly  it  does  seem  strange  that  so  precious  a  treasure  should 
have  been  sent  to  a  place  so  remote  as  Jaffna,  in  the^xtreme  north 
of  the  Isle,  whose  inhabitants  are  mostly  Tamils  and  Brahmins.  The 
Singhalese  themselves  maintain  that  the  real  tooth  had  been  sent  for 
safety  to  Saffragam.  However,  the  tooth  captured  by  the  Portuguese 
had  all  the  credit  of  being  genuine,  and  the  piece  of  ivory  now  held 
in  such  reverence  was  not  heard  of  for  many  a  day,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  idea  suggested  by  the  Viceroy  of  Goa,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  relic  would  only  lead  to  the  manufacture  of  another,  proved 
literally  true,  for  in  a  very  short  time  two  spurious  teeth  appeared  in 
the  market ! 

The  story  of  their  manufacture  was  minutely  recorded  by  Diego 
De  Couto,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  several  witnesses  of 
the  various  scenes.  He  tells  how  in  a.d.  1564,  Brama,  King  of 
Pegu,  sent  ambassadors  to  Don  Juan,  King  of  Cotta,  asking  his 
daughter  in  marriage  (the  astrologers  having  predicted  at  his  birth 
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that  he  was  to  marry  a  princess  of  Ceylon).  It  so  happened  that  the 
King  of  Cotta  had  no  daughter,  but  the  shipload  of  rich  gifts  was 
irresistible,  and  as  he  had  brought  up  in  the  palace  a  daughter  of  his 
great  chamberlain,  who  was  of  the  blood  royal,  the  king  agreed  with 
his  kinsman  that  he  should  pass  her  off  as  his  own,  and  send  her  to 
be  the  king's  bride. 

They  further  agreed  to  have  a  facsimile  of  the  ape's  tooth  made 
of  a  bit  of  stag's  horn  :  this  was  mounted  in  gold,  enclosed  in  a  costly 
shrine,  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  chamberlain,  who  then  in 
strictest  confidence  disclosed  to  the  ambassadors  and  their  Buddhist 
priests  that  the  tooth  captured  by  the  Portuguese  was  a  fraud,  and 
that  the  true  tooth  was  concealed  in  his  house. 

Of  course  they  besought  permission  to  see  it,  which  he  granted 
with  apparent  reluctance,  and  finally  led  them  disguised  by  night  to 
a  room  where  the  tooth  lay  on  an  altar  amid  incense  and  lights. 
There  they  spent  the  night  prostrate  in  devout  adoration,  and  after- 
wards offered  an  immense  sum  of  money  and  other  costly  gifts  (in- 
cluding the  annual  gift  of  a  ship  laden  with  rice),  if  only  this  inestim- 
able tooth  might  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Pegu,  together  with  his  bride. 

The  wily  chamberlain  decided  that  two  such  treasures  should  go 
separately ;  so  the  princess  was  despatched  first,  and  was  received 
with  the  utmost  magnificence,  all  the  people  being  required  to  swear 
allegiance  to  her  as  their  queen.  Ere  long  the  fact  that  she  was  really 
only  the  daughter  of  the  chamberlain  reached  the  ears  of  the  king, 
but  the  damsel  had  found  so  great  favour  in  his  sight  that  he  ignored 
the  matter,  especially  as  his  ambassadors  and  the  priests  then  took 
occasion  to  tell  him  about  the  precious  tooth,  and  of  their  negotia- 
tions to  obtain  possession  of  it. 

*  This,'  said  De  Couto,  *  excited  the  desire  of  King  Brama,  who 
reverenced  that  tooth  above  everything  in  life,  even  as  we  esteem  the 
tooth  of  St,  Apollonia  (though  I  shall  not  say  much  of  the  tooth  of 
that  sainted  lady)  more  highly  than  the  nail  which  fastened  our 
Saviour  to  the  Cross. 

Accordingly  he  at  once  despatched  the  priests  and  ambassadors 
to  Colombo  in  a  vessel  laden  with  costly  gifts,  to  negotiate  secretly 
with  the  Singhalese  king,  who  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  secrecy 
made  over  to  them  this  newest  fraud  in  its  costly  shrine.  On  its 
arrival  on  the  shores  of  Pegu  a  multitude  of  priests  and  people 
assembled  to  adore  it,  and  the  King  Brama  despatched  all  his  nobles 
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in  magnificently  decorated  barges  to  receive  it  with  due  honour,  and 
bring  it  up  the  river  in  state  to  his  royal  capital  of  Rangoon,  he  him- 
self going  two  days'  journey  in  a  boat  richly  decorated  with  gilding 
and  brocaded  silks,  to  meet  the  splendid  procession. 

*  On  coming  in  sight  of  it,*  says  De  Couto,  *  he  bathed,  sprinkled 
himself  with  perfumes,  assumed  his  most  costly  dress,  and  on  touch- 
ing the  raft  which  bore  the  tooth,  he  prostrated  himself  before  it  with 
all  the  gestures  of  profound  adoration,  and  on  his  knees  approaching 
the  altar  on  which  rested  the  shrine,  he  received  the  tooth  from  those 
who  had  charge  of  it,  and  raising  it  aloft,  placed  it  on  his  head  many 
times  with  adjurations  of  awe  ;  then  restoring  it  to  its  place,  he  ac- 
companied it  on  its  way  to  the  city. 

*  As  it  passed  along,  the  river  was  perfumed  with  the  odours 
which  ascended  from  the  barges,  and  when  they  reached  the  city, 
the  priests  and  nobles  of  the  king,  and  all  the  chief  men,  advancing 
into  the  water,  took  the  shrine  upon  their  shoulders  and  bore  it  to 
the  palace,  accompanied  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  spectators. 
The  grandees,  taking  off  their  costly  robes,  spread  them  on  the  way, 
in  order  that  those  who  carried  that  abominable  relic  might  walk 
upon  them. 

*  The  tooth  was  at  last  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard 
of  the  palace,  under  a  costly  tabernacle,  upon  which  the  monarch 
and  all  his  grandees  presented  their  offerings,  declaring  their  lineage, 
all  which  was  recorded  by  scribes  nominated  for  that  duty.  Here  it 
remained  two  months,  till  the  Vihare  which  they  set  about  erecting 
could  be  constructed,  and  on  which  such  expenditure  was  lavished 
as  to  cause  an  insurrection  in  the  kingdom.* 

In  the  following  year  details  of  all  these  transactions  reached  the 
ears  of  Wikrama  Bahu,  King  of  Kandy,  who  was  filled  with  jealousy 
that  his  kinsman,  the  King  of  Cotta,  should  have  secured  so  much 
treasure.  He  therefore  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  King  of  Pegu  to 
tell  him  the  whole  truth,  of  how  the  wife  and  the  tooth  he  had 
secured  were  alike  frauds,  the  genuine  tooth  being  in  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  Kandyan  monarch  himself,  who  now  offered  his  own  royal 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  King  of  Pegu. 

Apparently  he  also  hinted  at  being  open  to  a  bid  for  the  tooth, 
for  King  Brama,  after  due  reflection,  resolved  to  hush  up  the  story 
of  the  frauds,  and  therefore  merely  replied  that  he  was  duly  sensible 
of  the  honour  designed  for  him  by  the  proffered  alliance,  and  like- 
wise by  the  offer  of  the  tooth,  and  that  as  a  mark  of  consideration  for 
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the  King  of  Kandy  he  would  send  back  by  his  ambassadors  a  ship- 
load of  presents. 

Thereupon  he  prepared  two  vessels,  each  freighted  with  rice  and 
rich  cloths,  one  for  the  King  of  Cotta,  the  other  for  the  jealous  King 
of  Kandy.  On  board  of  the  former  he  sent  all  the  Portuguese  sub- 
jects who  had  been  held  captive  in  Pegu,  and  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
these  De  Couto  wrote  his  narrative.'  The  vessel  for  the  King  of 
Kandy  had  her  cables  maliciously  cut,  and  was  wrecked  in  Colombo 
harbour. 

Sir  James  Tennant,  commenting  on  this  story,  observes  that  *the 
Singhalese  never  seem  to  have  been  scrupulous  about  multiplying 
Buddha's  teeth,  for  Marco  Polo  says  the  great  Khan  Khubla  sent  to 
demand  one  in  the  year  1281,  and  obtained  from  the  King  of  Ceylon 
two  large  back  teeth,  together  with  some  of  his  hair.' 

Long  before  the  days  of  King  Brama  of  Pegu,  another  Burmese 
monarch,  Anarapta,  who  reigned  in  the  eleventh  century,  sent  a 
mission  to  Ceylon  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  the  tooth,  of  which  *  a 
miraculous  emanation '  was  delivered  to  his  ambassadors.  It  must 
have  been  a  solid  fact,  for  the  temple  in  which  it  was  lodged  is  still 
shown,  attached  to  the  palace  of  Amarapura. 

Sir  Henry  Yule  tells  how  yet  another  Burmese  monarch,  King 
Nauratha  Men-zan,  went  with  a  large  army  into  China  to  invite  a 
tooth  of  Buddha  to  come  to  Burmah.  The  tusk,  as  it  is  called, 
declined  to  come,  but  a  duplicate  was  miraculously  produced,  and 
was  enshrined  in  the  Shw^-Zeegoong  Pagoda,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  temples  in  Burmah. ^ 

The  Burmese,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
these  duplicate  teeth,  for  when  in  1815  the  present  piece  of  ivory 
was  captured  by  the  British,  the  King  of  Burmah,  Minderagu  Praio> 
sent  two  embassies  to  Calcutta  to  treat  for  its  purchase. 

The  British  soon  afterwards  received  a  practical  lesson  in  the 
necessity  of  guarding  this  coveted  object,  for  in  the  insurrection  of 
1 818  the  priests  in  charge  of  it  carried  it  off  to  lend  its  influence  to 
the  insurgents.  By  a  happy  accident  the  British  recaptured  it, 
whereupon  the  Kandyans  laid  down  their  arms,  saying,  *As  the 
English  possessed  the  tooth,  they  had  the  right  to  govern.' 

It  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Government  agent,  who 
kept  the  key  of  its  shrine,  and  the  temple  was  guarded  by  sentries 

^  Translated  from  the  Portuguese  by  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant. 
"  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava. 
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till  1847,  when  objections  being  raised  to  such  official  recognition  of 
idolatry,  the  relic  was  returned  to  the  care  of  the  Buddhist  priests. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  another  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
but  for  the  timely  action  of  the  Government  agent  in  securing  the 
Delada,  it  would  again  have  been  carried  off  to  inspirit  the  rebels. 
When  all  danger  seemed  past,  it  was  restored  to  the  priests,  who 
have  had  it  in  charge  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Of  the  other  teeth  supposed  to  have  been  rescued  from  Gautama 
Buddha's  funeral  pyre,  I  was  shown  one  in  the  Monastery  of  Kushan, 
on  the  sacred  mount  overlooking  the  city  of  Foochoow.  It  is  kept 
in  a  dull  casket  within  a  securely  locked  shrine.  Before  it  lies  an 
elephant's  tooth — an  appropriate  offering.^  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  to  China  in  a.d.  530  by  an  embassy  from  Persia  to  the 
Chinese  Emperor.  The  Buddhists  in  China  are  said  to  have  several 
similar  relics. 

Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  traveller  who  in  the  fourth  century  visited 
so  very  many  shrines,  tells  of  a  tooth  which  was  preserved  by  the 
priests  at  Ladak,  and  in  honour  of  which  a  tower  had  been  erected. 
He  mentions  another  which  was  treasured  by  the  King  of  Nakia  in 
Afghanistan. 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  of  the  *  Illustrated  London  News,'  has  just 
sent  me  what  he  calls  *  a  complete  set  of  teeth  ! '  most  of  which  are 
mentioned  by  another  Chinese  traveller — namely,  Hiouen  Thsang, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  He  records  that 
teeth  of  the  Tatagata  were  to  be  found  all  over  India,  and  as  far  as 
Balkh,  where  he  saw  a  back  tooth  very  much  like  the  Delada  at 
Kandy — namely,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour.  He  says  it  continually  gave  forth  a  lustre  of  happy  augury. 
He  saw  another  (which  is  described  as  a  milk-tooth),  answering  to 
exactly  the  same  description,  in  the  north-west  of  Cabul,  and  one 
rather  larger  in  Cashmere. 

He  was  told  of  another  enclosed  in  a  stupa  or  dagoba  at 
Nagarahara,  the  former  capital  of  the  Jellalabad  valley. 

At  Bamian  he  found  quite  a  collection  of  teeth.  There  was  a 
back  tooth  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and  also  one  of  a  T'o-Khio 
Pratyeka  Buddha,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  kalpa. 
The  latter  was  five  inches  in  length,  and  rather  less  than  four  in  cir- 
cumference !     A  third  tooth  was  that  of  a  king  who  had  turned  the 

1  •  Wanderings  in  China,'  pp.  261-267.     By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming.     William 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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wheel  of  gold  (Souvama  tchakra  radja).    This  was  three  inches  long 
and  two  in  circumference. 

At  Nalanda,  the  great  monastery  near  Buddha-gaya,  he  saw  a  tooth 
of  Buddha  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  yellowish-white.  He  also 
tells  of  a  mountain  in  Gandhara  which  was  called  Danta-loka,  or 
Heaven  of  the  Tooth. 

Dr.  Edkins  says  that  in  the  monasteries  of  Northern  China  there 
are  various  teeth  and  other  relics  of  Sakya-muni — alias  Buddha. 
He  describes  a  tooth  which  he  saw  at  the  temple  called  Teu-shwai-si, 
which  was  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  and  ten  by  thirteen  in 
width  !  ^ — a  miraculous  tooth  indeed,  and  yet  insignificant  compared 
with  one,  likewise  attributed  to  Buddha,  which  weighs  about  twenty 
pounds,  and  is  enshrined  in  one  of  the  numerous  temples  which 
cluster  round  Mount  0-mei,  a  mighty  mountain  10,000  feet  high  in 
Central  Ssu-ch'un,  the  great  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Buddhists 
of  Western  China.  Only  think  how  terribly  poor  Buddha  must  have 
suffered  before  he  cut  such  a  wisdom-tooth  as  that  1 

Apparently  some  special  virtue  attaches  to  teeth,  whatever  be 
their  origin.  In  his  *  River  of  Golden  Sand,'  Captain  Gill  describes 
an  object  held  in  reverence  by  the  people  of  Ch'eng-Tu,  in  Northern 
China — namely,  a  stone  called  *  The  Tooth  of  Heaven.'  *  It  was 
merely  a  bit  of  sandstone  in  the  shape  of  a  tooth.  There  was  a 
little  house  built  over  the  entrance  to  it,  but  the  roof  did  not  cover 
the  stone  itself,  for  they  say  that  if  the  stone  were  covered,  the  God 
of  Thunder  would  commit  some  fearful  devastation  on  the  town.* 

In  India  a  few  years  ago  a  small  tope  was  opened  by  Dr.  Bird, 
near  the  Kankeri  caves  in  the  Isle  of  Salsette,  and  therein  was  found 
a  copper-plate  recording  that  a  canine  tooth  of  Sakya  had  once  been 
deposited  there.     But  it  had  departed. 

Another  vanished  tooth  is  that  of  St.  Patrick — at  least  there  is 
an  allusion  in  the  *  Archaeological  Journal'  (vol.  xvi.,  1859,  p.  150) 
to  the  Fiocail  Phadraig,  or  Shrine  of  St.  Patrick's  Tooth. 

Apart  from  things  held  sacred,  the  prices  obtained  for  kindred 
treasures,  even  in  modern  England,  are  sometimes  startling.  Imagine 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  tooth  having  been  sold  in  1816  for  ;^73o  !  The 
purchaser  had  it  set  as  a  ring,  and  wore  it  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
*  Wanted.  A  fool  and  his  money.'  Would  not  that  be  the  right 
heading  for  an  auctioneer's  advertisement  of  such  goods  ? 

To  return  to  the  veritable  Delada  at  Kandy.     About  twenty  years 

^  '  Chinese  Buddhism/  p.  250. 
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ago  the  Siamese  sent  an  embassy  to  Ceylon,  offering  a  sum  of  ;^so,ooo 
for  permission  to  remove  the  Tooth  to  their  own  capital.  The  offer 
was  rejected  with  scorn.  They  then  begged  that  the  Tooth  should 
be  dipped  in  oil,  which  they  might  carry  back  to  their  king. 

But  the  ambassadors  were  not  even  allowed  to  look  at  the 
precious  and  greatly  coveted  object.  •  They  appealed  to  the  British 
authorities,  and  appointed  an  agent  to  plead  their  cause.  At  his 
request  the  priests  were  commanded  to  produce  the  Tooth,  that  he 
might  the  better  explain  their  exact  wishes.  No  sooner  was  the 
jealously  guarded  treasure  revealed  than  he  produced  a  small  piece 
of  rag,  and  observing,  *  This  is  all  my  clients  want,'  he  rapidly  rubbed 
it  over  the  holy  relic  as  if  merely  illustrating  their  wishes,  and  quickly 
dropped  the  rag  into  a  small  phial  of  oil.  Thus  the  oil  was  conse- 
crated, and  endued  with  sufficient  virtue  to  consecrate  tons  of  oil 
wherewith  to  sanctify  the  whole  kingdom  of  Siam.  Of  course  the 
priests  were  furious,  and  vowed  that  the  tooth  had  been  desecrated  ; 
but  the  mischief  was  irreparable,  and  the  ambassadors  returned  to 
their  own  land  with  their  money  in  hand  and  a  holy  oil  that  was 
nearly  as  efficacious  as  the  possession  of  the  Tooth  itself 

The  account  of  the  Siamese  ambassadors  and  their  little  phial  of 
consecrated  oil  reminds  me  of  some  very  similar  use  of  relics  in  our 
own  land.  Thus  Dr  Rock  ^  mentions  that  in  olden  days,  *  when  any 
widespreading  disease  befell  this  land  and  took  off  men  or  beasts 
of  the  field,  our  bishops  would  send  forth  orders  that  the  relics 
in  every  church  should  be  steeped  in  holy  water,  which  was  after- 
wards to  te  sprinkled  on  the  sick  or  given  them  to  be  drunk  as  a 
medicine.' 

Hence  arose  the  fame  of  the  Durham  water,  wherein  had  been 
washed  the  dead  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  still  more  famous  relic- 
water  of  Canterbury,  wherein  was  mixed  some  well-diluted  portion  of 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  Thomas  k  Becket  (scraped  up  with  the  dust 
off  the  pavement},  a  relic  which,  being  carried  round  the  neck  of 
*  y®  pilgrime,'  was  a  sure  safeguard  against  all  ill. 

We  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  fain  believe  that  English 
common-sense  had  driven  out  all  such  folly.  Yet  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  daily  papers  were  discussing  the  curious  homage  paid  annu- 
ally by  hundreds  ofour  countrymen  in  Lancash  ire  to  the  poor  shrivelled 
hand  of  a  certain  Father  Arrowsmith,  which  is  kept  in  a  white  silk 
bag  at  Garswood,  in  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  ;  and  the 

1  '  Church  ofour  Fathers.' 
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sick  and  afflicted  flock  thither  in  hopes  that  they  may  be  cured  of 
their  diseases  by  a  touch  of  the  holy  hand.  We  heard  of  one  poor 
woman  who  had  travelled  many  miles  to  have  this  healing  touch 
applied  to  a  paralysed  side,  a  curious  revelation  indeed  of  superstition 
in  England  in  our  own  day. 

As  we  ponder  on  the  strange  relic-worship  of  heathen  lands,  a 
stranger  vision  yet  rises  before  us  of  the  relics  still  held  priceless  by 
Christian  people  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  of  many 
more,  once  precious  objects  of  adoration,  now  lost  to  the  faithful,  such 
as  a  Tooth  of  Our  Lord,  whereby  the  monks  of  S.  Medard  de  Soissons 
pretended  in  olden  days  to  work  miracles.  Or  that  arm  of  St.  Augustine, 
which  our  own  Canute  commissioned  his  ambassadors  at  Rome  to 
purchase  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  one  of 
gold  ! 

We  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the  superstition  of  the  Kandyans  who 
carried  the  Tooth  to  battle  to  ensure  victory,  but  we  forget  that  King 
Robert  Bruce  so  greatly  revered  the  arm  of  St.  Fillan  that  he  caused  it 
to  be  carried  by  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffray  to  grace  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  and  doubtless  gave  the  relic  its  full  share  of  credit  for  his 
glorious  victory. 

About  fifty  years  earlier,  King  Henry  III.  had  summoned  all  his 
nobles  and  wise  men  to  meet  in  London.  Multitudes  assembled, 
marvelling  for  what  purpose  their  presence  was  required.  The  king 
then  solemnly  announced  that  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars had  sent  him  a  phial  containing  a  few  drops  of  that  Most 
Precious  Blood  shed  upon  the  Cross,  and  attested  to  be  genuine  by  the 
seals  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  others  !  He  commanded 
that  on  the  following  day  a  great  procession  should  be  formed,  to  con- 
duct this  inestimable  relic  to  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  it  has  been 
recorded  that  though  the  roads  between  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
were  deep  and  miry,  the  king  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  sacred  phial 
till  he  had  safely  deposited  it  in  the  Abbey,  dedicating  it  to  God  and 
St.  Edward.  *Thus,'  says  the  old  historian,  *  was  all  England  made 
to  shine  with  glory  ! ' 

Doubtless  many  remember  the  fresco  in  the  Grand  Master's  Palace 
at  Malta,  showing  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  receiving  a  Reliquary  *  full  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ.'  And  among  the  relics  at  Cittk  Vecchia  in  Malta 
are  a  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  a  fragment  of  St.  Paul's  arm,  and  some 
milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  !  Verily  Christianity  can  ill  afford  to  jeer 
j^t  Buddhist  relic  worship.    If,  as  seems  probable  (indeed,  weUnigh 
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certain),  this  practice  was  borrowed  by  the  Christians  from  the  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha,  the  pupils  have  surely  surpassed  their  teacher  in 
their  multitude  of  strange  objects  of  veneration. 

As  to  the  fragments  of  the  True  Cross,  treasured  by  all  the 
Churches,  it  has  been  computed  that,  were  they  all  collected,  they  might 
suffice  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line  !  This  was  openly  acknowledged  by 
the  priests,  who  rather  glorified  in  the  fact :  St.  Cyril,  after  declaring 
that  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  this  sacred  wood,  went  so  far  as  to 
compare  its  amazingly  diffusive  powers  to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  ! 

The  tears  of  our  Saviour,  and  those  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Peter, 
were  also  bought  freely  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  brought 
home  in  jewelled  caskets,  while  the  hair  and  toe-nails  of  divers  saints 
have  ever  been  treasured  as  priceless  relics.  Of  St.  Peter*s  nails  it  was 
estimated  that  enough  existed  to  have  filled  a  large  sack,  so  prolific 
were  the  sacred  toes  of  that  great  apostle.  Some  of  these  are  still 
preserved  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  faithful  make  pilgrimages  from 
afar  to  gaze  upon  them  ! 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  veneration  for  Christian  relics  carried, 
that  in  the  days  of  Constantine  it  was  solemnly  decreed  in  Council 
that  all  altars  beneath  which  none  were  found  should  be  demolished, 
as  a  church  without  relics  could  not  be  consecrated ;  and  so,  even  in 
the  present  day,  the  Church  of  Rome  requires  that  some  holy  tooth, 
hair,  or  nail  shall,  on  the  consecration  of  every  new  church,  be  carried 
in  solemn  procession  by  the  priests  to  the  altar,  and  therein  deposited 
by  the  Bishop  (who  stands  mitreless  to  receive  that  precious  reli- 
quary, hoping  perhaps  that  his  own  bones  may  some  day  receive  similar 
honour).  Having  duly  offered  incense,  he  anoints  the  covering- 
stone  with  holy  oil,  and  so  seals  the  relic  tomb,  while  solemn  anthems 
rise,  and  prayers  are  duly  said. 

We  can  only  account  for  such  strange  excrescences  of  Christianity 
(professedly  the  worship  solely  of  One  Living  Lord)  by  the  assumption 
that  even  among  ourselves  the  widespread  instinct  of  ancestor- worship 
survives  to  an  extent  we  dare  not  admit. 

How  else  can  we  account  for  the  craving  for  saintly  relics  even  in 
this  wise  nineteenth  century  ?  In  Italy,  not  many  years  ago,  it  led 
to  a  scene  that  would  disgrace  savages — namely,  a  free  fight  over  the 
dead  body  of  a  saintly  Bishop,  which  resulted  in  the  populace 
tearing  off  every  fragment  of  his  episcopal  robes  as  most  precious 
relics  'j  so  that  at  length  the  military  ha^  to  come  in  si^nd  rescue 
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the  poor  naked  corpse,  which  the  civic  authorities  were  unable  to 
defend.^ 

In  France  thousands  annually  wend  their  way  to  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  there  to  do  homage  to  the  *  Sainte  Ceinture  ' — the  Holy  Girdle 
supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Mother  of  our  Lord — and  which 
was  conveyed  to  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  by  a  crusading  Count  of 
Poitou  six  or  seven  centuries  ago. 

Multitudes  more  make  devout  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  near  Samur, 

1  This  scandalous  scene,  which  occurred  at  Torre  del  Greco  in  August  1872,  was 
thus  reported  by  the  Daily  News  : — 

'  Last  Monday,  Torre  del  Greco  was  in  a  state  of  indescribable  tumult.  The 
Bishop  of  Ischia,  Monsignor  Romano,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  had  died,  and 
on  that  day  was  to  be  buried  in  the  public  cemetery.  Some  time  before  his  death 
popular  feeling  had  declared  the  dying  Bishop  to  be  a  saint.  When  he  died  his  body 
was  first  laid  out  in  the  church,  and  thence,  on  Monday,  the  5th,  followed  by  an  im- 
mense crowd,  was  conveyed  to  the  cemetery. 

•  But  it  was  not  destined  to  reach  on  that  day  its  earthly  resting-place,  for  before, 
entering  the  gate  messengers  came  hastening  from  the  town  to  announce  that  the  dead 
Bishop  was  working  miracles — that  one  lame  man  of  Sorrento  had  suddenly  been  able 
to  walk  ;  that  another  who  for  years  could  only  crawl  on  crutches  had  thrown  them 
away  and  attained  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  that  a  young  waiter  in  a  caf^,  known  for  years 
to  be  dumb,  had  received  the  use  of  his  speech  ;  with  other  marvels  of  the  like  kind. 
"  A  miracle !  a  miracle  !  a  miracle  ! "  cry  the  excited  crowd. 

'  The  bearers  of  the  corpse  were  prevented  from  entering  the  cemetery.  The 
funeral  procession  turned  back ;  and  as  the  coffin  was  brought  again  to  the  church  of 
Torre  del  Greco,  cries  of  "Bring  out  the  sick  1  "  "Bring  out  the  fever  patients!" 
*•  Bring  out  the  paralytic  !  "  rang  out  all  along  the  road,  the  crowd  telling  the  inmates 
of  the  houses  before  which  they  passed  to  carry  into  the  street  the  sick,  that  they 
might  participate  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  the  dead  Bishop  was  effecting. 

'  At  length  the  corpse  was  brought  to  the  church ;  the  large  crucifix  on  the  altar 
was  torn  down,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  wonder-working  Bishop  put  in  its  place. 
The  deceased  had  been  arrayed  in  episcopal  garments,  but  these  soon  disappeared. 
The  populace,  in  the  belief  that  the  powers  of  the  dead  saint  would  attach  to  every 
shred  of  his  clothes  which  they  might  secure,  made  a  rush — each  ignorant  fanatic 
energetically  tearing  and  struggling  to  seize  and  carry  off  a  precious  relic.  So  effec- 
tually was  the  corpse  stripped  that  there  remained  at  last  only  the  naked  form  of  the 
poor  Bishop. 

'  The  parish  priest  in  whose  church  the  scene  took  'place,  after  having  vainly 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  populace,  seems  to  have  thought  that  his  own  safety  would 
be  best  secured  by  flight.  Meanwhile  the  local  magistrate  and  the  mayor,  with  a  party 
of  Carbineers,  hastened  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  The  mob 
would  not  listen  to  their  exhortations.  "  He  is  working  miracles ! "  "  He  is  working 
miracles  !  "  was  again  the  universal  cry. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  steward,  or  manager  of  the  church  funds, 
mounted  the  pulpit  and  told  the  people  that  the  age  of  miracles  had  passed  away.  He 
might  have  paid  dearly  for  this  untimely  announcement  had  not  a  sudden  and  violent 
ringing  of  the  church  bells  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  brought  them  out 
into  the  street  to  ascertain  the  cause.  This  diversion  was  dexterously  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  mayor  and  the  other  authorities.  The  doors  of  the  church  were  shut  and 
barred,  the  naked  corpse  was  left  undisturbed,  and  before  long  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient 
military  force  proved  the  begt  preventive  against  a  renewal  of  such  outrages/ 
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in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  to  purchase  hply  water  from  a  well  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Madonna's  tears,  and  which,  consequently,  is  an 
infallible  cure  for  sore  eyes. 

A  leading  article  in  the  *  Times,'  September  2,  1872,  after 
speaking  of  the  so-called  miraculous  apparition  of  Notre  Dime  de  la 
Salette  in  1846,  and  reminding  its  readers  how  the  case  was  tried  in 
a  court  of  law  and  proved  to  be  a  glaring  imposture— a  poor  half- 
crazed  lady  having  been  convicted  of  acting  the  part,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  sundry  other  people — added,  *  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  our 
Lady  of  La  Salette  is  now  greater  than  she  ever  was ;  a  temple  of 
enormous  dimensions  has  risen  in  her  honour ;  the  pilgrims,  who,  till 
lately,  did  not  exceed  4o,qoo  to  60,000,  are  mustering  this  year  more 
than  the  average ;  and  the  sale  of  the  water  from  the  Holy  Well, 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Virgin's  tears,  realised  more  than 
;^i  2,000.' 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  leader  was  penned,  and  still 
the  popularity  of  this  Well  of  Tears  shows  no  symptom  of  waning. 

Thousands  more  betake  them  to  the  Holy  Well  at  Lourdes  in  the 
Pyrenees,  which  was  also  sanctified  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
the  Virgin,  and  which  also  works  wondrous  cures  on  all  threatened 
with  blindness,  provided  they  thrice  pray,  and  thrice  bathe  their  eyes 
with  the  healing  waters.  One  devout  pilgrim  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  benefit  he  there  received,  that  he  published  a  detailed  account 
of  his  cure.  The  book  rapidly  passed  through  upwards  of  forty 
editions,  and  while  bringing  a  considerable  annual  income  to  the 
author,  has  encouraged  thousands  of  fresh  pilgrims  to  press  onwards 
to  the  same  goal. 

But  we  need  not  go  beyond  Ireland  for  cases  in  point,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  visited  Our  Lady's  Well  at  Knock,  in  County 
Mayo,  in  the  middle  of  August,  when  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  paralytic, 
and  insane  persons  may  be  cured  by  spending  a  whole  night  alone  in 
the  adjoining  churchyard  !  Should  anyone,  however,  touch  or  speak 
to  them,  the  charm  would  be  broken.  A  wall,  near  which  the 
blessed  Virgin  was  said  to  have  appeared,  had  to  be  taken  down,  but 
the  mortar  was  carried  to  the  priest's  house,  and  has  ever  since  been 
sold  in  fragments  to  give  virtue  to  the  foundation  of  new  houses.  All 
rain  that  falls  on  the  chapel  is  so  holy  that  it  is  carried  home  in  bottles 
by  the  pilgrims.  The  first  fire  in  a  new  house  must  be  kindled  by  a 
blessed  candle  bought  at  this  shrine  ;  and  if  ever  a  turf  fire  goes  out 
(which  is  unlucky),  it  must  be  rekindled  by  the  same  means, 
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To  bring  these  strange  subjects  quite  up  to  date,  I  must  just  refer 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat,  which  has  drawn  such  crowds  to 
Treves  (or,  as  we  must  now  call  it,  Trier)  in  the  autumn  of  1891.  As 
every  one  now  knows,  the  garment  which  has  been  invested  with  such 
sacred  interest  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  coat  without  seam  worn  by 
our  Lord  on  the  day  of  His  Crucifixion,  and  for  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots. 

Where  it  lay  for  the  next  three  hundred  years,  even  ecclesiastical 
legend  does  not  state,  but  about  a.d.  311  a  seamless  garment  of 
brownish  material  was  brought  from  Palestine  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  on  that  memorable 
pilgrimage  when  she  was  supposed  to  have  also  discovered  the  True 
Cross. 

She  deposited  the  Holy  Coat  in  the  Cathedral  at  Trfeves,  where, 
in  the  ninth  century,  it  was  concealed  from  the  ravaging  Normans  in 
the  crypt,  and  was  not  rediscovered  till  1196,  when  it  was  solemnly 
deposited  by  the  Archbishop  within  the  newly  consecrated  high  altar 
of  the  Cathedral,  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  chest  of  wood  and  ivory. 
Thence,  three  hundred  years  later,  it  was  brought  forth  for  exhibition 
at  Easter  1512,  when  absolution  was  promised  to  all  who  came  to  do 
it  homage.  It  continued  on  show, for  twenty -three  days,  during  which 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  held  a  Reichstag  in  the  town,  which  brought 
thither  representatives  of  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and  Navarre, 
besides  numerous  princes,  dukes,  bishops,  nobles,  and  100,000  pilgrims 
of  lower  degree. 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  awakened,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  com- 
manded that  it  should  thenceforth  be  exhibited  once  in  seven  years. 
The  progress  of  the  Reformation,  however,  rendered  this  impossible 
or  undesirable.  In  1640,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  carried 
for  safety  to  Cologne,  thence  to  Ehrenbreitstein,  Wiirzburg,  Bamburg, 
and  Augsburg,  where  it  remained  till  1810,  when  it  was  restored  to 
Treves,  and  welcomed  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

It  was  brought  back  in  a  waggon  all  garlanded  with  flowers,  and 
every  town  and  village  through  which  it  passed  held  festival.  As  it 
entered  Trfeves  itself,  all  business  was  at  a  standstill,  altars  with 
burning  tapers  lined  the  road,  streets  were  decorated,  paths  strewn 
with  flowers,  men  and  women  wept  for  joy.  At  that  time  it  was  com- 
puted that  at  least  227,000  persons  came  to  gaze  upon  it.  Again,  in 
1844,  it  was  displayed  to  still  larger  crowds,  the  total  number  of 
pilgrims  exceeding  a  million  of  human  beings,  whose  adoration 
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evoked  such  response  in  the  sacred  vestment  that  it  commenced 
working  miracles,  upwards  of  a  score  of  miraculous  cures  of  diverse 
diseases  being  circumstantially  recorded. 

And  now  in  1891,  funds  being  required  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral,  it  was  decided  to  exhibit  the  Holy  Coat  for  fifty  days,  from 
August  18  till  October  6,  so  as  to  allow  ample  time  for  a  multitude  of 
pilgrims  to  bring  their  offerings.  Large  barracks  were  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  pilgrims,  tanneries  and  storehouses  were  fitted  up 
with  bedding  consisting  of  sacks  of  straw,  almost  every  dwelling- 
house  arranged  to  let  the  largest  possible  number  of  beds  at  the 
highest  possible  price. 

The  one  thought  of  all  the  inhabitants  seems  to  have  been  how  to 
reap  the  largest  pecuniary  harvest  from  the  pilgrims.  It  is  said  that, 
with  a  keen  eye  to  business,  no  less  than  four  hundred  persons 
applied  for  licences  to  open  hotels  and  restaurants.  But,  besides  the 
provision  of  necessary  board  and  lodging,  there  was  much  ingenuity 
in  devising  a  strangely  varied  assortment  of  objects  for  sale,  such  as 
medallions,  rosaries,  images,  cigarettes,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  boxes 
of  sweetmeats,  even  match-boxes,  all  bearing  the  picture  of  the  sacred 
tunic,  which  was  also  embossed  on  the  bowls  of  clay  pipes  !  Near 
the  railway  stations  there  were  whole  villages  of  refreshment  booths, 
and  for  the  sale  of  these  catch-pennies.  A  single  firm  ordered  1,500 
dozens  of  one  picture  of  the  garment. 

The  city  was  gay  with  countless  flags  ;  the  Bishop*s  flag,  bearing  a 
great  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  floated  from  the  Cathedral.  Day 
after  day  endless  processions  of  picturesque  pilgrims  with  sacred 
banners  poured  into  the  city,  wearing  the  distinctive  costumes  of  their 
several  provinces,  and  marched  about  the  livelong  day  chanting  Ave 
Marias  and  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Coat.  Dancing,  concerts,  and 
all  secular  amusements,  were  prohibited  during  the  fifty  days.  As 
some  consolation,  however,  there  was  granted  a  general  dispensation 
firom  all  fasting  during  that  period. 

The  account  of  the  disentombment  of  the  sacred  tunic  from 
^thin  the  high  altar  is  even  more  strange  than  are  the  details  of  the 
enshrinement  of  Buddha*s  Tooth  in  its  various  cases.  The  provost  of 
the  Cathedral  having  read  the  protocol  of  the  last  locking  up  of  the 
relic  in  the  previous  year,  three  officials  opened  the  high  altar,  thence 
breaking  out  large  masses  of  stone  with  heavy  crowbars.  A  box  about 
two  metres  long  was  then  lifted  out  and  opened,  and  a  long  document 
{tnd  a  smaller  box  covered  with  leather  were  taken  out ;  within  the 
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latter  lay  another  document  and  a  third  box  of  metal,  fastened  with 
six  seals. 

The  Bishop  threw  a  red  cloth  over  this  metal  box,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  provost  carried  it  to  the  treasure  chamber,  where  the  seals 
were  carefully  examined,  and  found  to  be  intact,  after  which  the  box 
was  opened,  and  the  Bishop  took  thence  a  parcel  wrapped  in  blue  silk, 
within  which  was  a  wrapping  of  red  silk,  and  within  that  of  white  silk, 
enfolding  the  vestment,  which  he  then  spread  out  on  the  table.  No 
one  else  was  privileged  to  touch  it. 

It  was  found  to  be  in  so  tattered  a  condition  that  it  could  not  be 
exhibited.  Various  experts  were  consulted,  and  finally  a  venerable 
nun  was  called  in,  who  proposed  that  the  fragments  should  be 
gummed  together,  the  material  being  too  much  worn  to  stand  the  strain 
of  needle  and  thread.  It  seems  to  have  been  previously  mounted  in 
a  similar  manner,  as  a  microscopic  examination  proved  it  to  be  a 
triple  garment,  the  brown  linen  lying  between  a  coating  of  purple  silk 
and  one  of  greenish  silk,  all  of  vefy  ancient  manufacture. 

The  garment  thus  renovated  was  placed  full  length  in  an  oaken 
shrine,  open  in  front  and  lined  with  white  silk,  and  this  was  suspended 
above  the  altar,  beneath  a  great  golden  cross,  with  a  background  of 
rich  crimson  velvet  drapery.  The  Cathedral  was  all  decorated  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  a  thousand  citizens  of  Trbves 
declared  their  willingness  to  take  it  by  turns  to  watch  day  and  night 
beside  the  precious  relic. 

On  the  day  of  the  unveiling,  a  guard  of  honour  of  Knights  of 
Malta  in  scarlet  uniform  (all  members  of  ancient  Catholic  nobility) 
stood  with  drawn  swords  on  either  side  of-  the  shrine,  and  as  the 
light  streamed  through  stained  glass  windows  on  these,  and  on  the 
very  large  white-robed  choir,  and  a  body  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
clergy  in  richest  vestments,  and  on  a  vast  company  of  worshippers, 
the  scene  was  striking  in  the  extreme. 

Thenceforth  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  a  ceaseless  throng  passed 
in  a  continuous  stream  up  the  great  marble  stairs  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  so  as  to  pass  in  front  of  the  relic.  Thousands  came  by 
special  train,  thousands  more  by  steamboat,  and  large  waggons  from 
the  country — men  and  women  of  every  degree,  from  highest  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics  to  poorest  peasants,  but  the  admission  of  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  was  discouraged,  on  account  of  danger  in  so 
great  a  crowd.  It  was  found  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  admission 
of  more  than  45,000  persons  daily,  ^  multitudes  had  to  wait  their 
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turn  from  day  to  day.  In  truth,  they  had  need  of  patience,  for  not 
only  had  the  various  bands  to  wait  for  many  hours  in  the  streets,  but 
from  the  moment  of  entering  the  Cathedral  till  he  passed  out  again 
each  pilgrim  took  about  three  hours,  progressing  at  a  foot's  pace, 
only  a  moment's  halt  for  adoration  or  veneration  being  possible  when 
he  actually  reached  the  Holy  Coat.  Almost  all  carried  with  them 
some  article — a  handkerchief,  a  crucifix,  rosary,  image,  or  photograph, 
which,  at  the  moment  of  passing,  they  handed  to  an  attendant 
priest,  that  he  might  therewith  touch  the  coat,  and  thus  sanctify  it 
for  ever. 

Day  by  day,  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  the  Cathedral  opened, 
and  crowds  poured  in  from  the  darkness  towards  the  blaze  of  light, 
where  the  Bishop  and  clergy  ministered  at  the  high  altar.  The 
pilgrims  included  many  aged  and  infirm  persons — cripples,  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  many  suffering  from  divers  diseases  deemed  in- 
curable, who  had  come  from  distant  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
hoping  to  be  healed.  Those  provided  with  medical  and  good- 
conduct  certificates  were  permitted  to  touch  the  garment ;  and  pitiful 
was  the  intense  earnestness  with  which  they  awaited  the  eagerly 
desired  miracle ! 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  quiet  and  orderly  conduct 
of  these  vast  crowds  of  poor  devout  peasants.  There  was  no  drunken- 
ness, and  the  publicans  who  had  laid  in  incredible  stores  of  beer  and 
wine  in  expectation  of  much  conviviality,  were  grievously  disap- 
pointed at  the  small  consumption  thereof. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifty  days'  exhibition,  it  was  found  that  no  less 
than  1,925,130  persons  had  visited  the  Cathedral,  and  many  tardy 
pilgrims  were  subsequently  admitted  to  the  treasure- chamber  in 
which  the  Coat  was  then  temporarily  enshrined.  The  united  offer- 
ings realised  an  immense  sum. 

When  so-called  Christian  relics  are  turned  to  such  profitable  use, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  revered  bit  of  ivory  at  Kandy  should 
in  like  manner  be  exhibited  as  a  secure  method  of  raising  funds  for 
temple  repairs. 

In  the  case  of  all  objects  of  veneration,  it  appears  inevitable  that 
many  claimants  for  the  honour  should  exist,  and  so  it  was  found  to 
be  in  this  case,  for  no  sooner  was  this  exhibition  of  the  Trfeves  relic 
announced,  than  various  other  cities  were  found  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  garment  supposed  to  be  that  which  was  worn  on  Calvary.  The 
mo5t  determined  of  these  rivals  was  the  Coat  of  Argenteuil,  which 
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was  likewise  subjected  to  microscopic  investigation,  and  pronounced 
by  the  Pope  to  have  been  a  genuine  garment  worn  by  our  Lord,  but 
in  earlier  years  than  that  of  Treves ;  so  Argenteuil  had  to  bow  to 
this  decree,  and  accept  a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  relic-owners. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  relics  thus  brought  from  sacred 
seclusion  into  sudden  publicity  are  *the  holy  Trousers  of  Saint 
Joseph,'  enshrined  in  the  treasure-chamber  of  the  great  church  of 
Maria-Zell  in  Styria,  the  recovery  of  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to 
the  Empress  Helena  on  her  memorable  visit  to  Palestine.  (I  was 
not  aware  that  such  garments  were  worn  in  Judea  in  the  first  century, 
but  here  is  proof  positive !)  They  are  preserved  in  a  glass  case 
behind  a  screen,  in  a  corner  of  what  is  said  to  be  probably  the  largest 
collection  in  Europe  of  curious  relics  of  this  sort.  They  are  said  to 
be  much  worn — in  fact,  to  have  been  darned  and  patched.  Women 
are  not  allowed  to  gaze  upon  these  garments,  which,  however,  are  said 
to  have  wrought  remarkable  miracles  for  some  lords  of  the  creation, 
as  is  testified  in  a  certain  document  bearing  large  ofiScial  seals,  and 
illustrated  by  a  picture  of  a  happy  Croatian  couple  on  their  knees, 
followed  by  a  troop  of  kneeling  children,  whose  existence  is  ascribed 
to  the  miraculous  influence  of  these  remarkable  nether  garments  !  A 
small  vignette  also  shows  the  happy  father  with  his  money-bags, 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  a  group  of  bishops,  one  of  whom  is  holding 
up  these  venerable  trousers. 

First  and  last,  relic-worship  is  a  singular  subject,  and  the  habit 
occasionally  brings  honour  to  most  unexpected  objects.  Thus  the 
author  of  *  Erewhon  *  relates  that  he  once  passed  an  Italian  woman 
kneeling  in  devout  worship  before  a  dentist's  show-case  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Road,  evidently  believing  the  teeth  to  be  worshipful  and 
saintly  relics  !  Doubtless  they  answered  her  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  any  more  highly  authenticated  fragments  of  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

FROM   KANDY  TO  ANURADHAPURA 

The  Alu-Vihara— DambuUa  Rock  Temple — Sigiri — Murder  of  Dhatu  Sena— Rita 
gala— Restoration  of  Kala-wewa  and  other  tanks — ^Ancient  system  of  irrigation — 
Serfdom — Opening  ceremonial — Vigita-pura — Colossal  Buddha  at   the   Aukana 
Vihara. 

Of  course  one  of  the  objects  most  to  be  desired  in  visiting 
Ceylon  is  to  accomplish  an  expedition  to  the  ruins  of  the  pre-Chris- 
tian city  of  Anuradhapura,  in  the  heart  of  the  North-Central  Pro- 
vince, and  of  the  more  recent,  but  almost  equally  ruined,  city  of 
Pollanaruwa,  which  lies  inland  on  the  eastern  coast — both  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  jungle. 

Even  now  these  are  not  easily  accessible  to  ordinary  mortals,  and 
involve  somewhat  troublesome  and  expensive  travelling,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  arrange  for  hiring  a  carriage  for  the  whole  trip,  unless 
one  is  content  to  travel  part  of  the  way  by  a  wretched  two-horse 
coach,  and  the  rest  by  public  bullock-cart,  which  proceeds  at  the 
rate  of  two-and  a-half  miles  per  hour,  the  bullocks  being  adorned 
with  necklaces  of  jingling  bells — ^a  hateful  addition  to  the  creaking  of 
wooden  wheels  and  the  clouds  of  hot  dust.  I  was,  therefore,  fully 
conscious  of  singular  good  fortune  when  the  Governor  most  kindly 
arranged  that  I  should  form  one  of  his  party  to  Anuradhapura  in  the 
month  of  June ;  while  the  Bishop,  having  occasion  to  visit  many 
places  on  the  east  coast  in  the  autumn,  promised  that  I  should  then 
see  Pollanaruwa. 

Leaving  Kandy  at  daybreak  on  June  6,  we  drove  down  the  Balla- 
caduwa  Pass  to  Matale — /.^.,  the  Maha-talawa^  or  great  plain,  which 
lies  560  feet  lower  than  Kandy.  It  is  a  lovely  drive  to  a  very  pretty, 
long,  straggling  town,  with  rich  foliage  on  all  hands,  and  glimpses  of 
a  fine  river,  the  Pinga-oya,  and  beautiful  hills  crowning  all.  (A 
railway  is  now  open  thus  far,  so  that  this  first  stage  is  made  easy  for 
travellers.) 

I  would  advise  any  artist  in  search  of  characteristic  scenery  to 
ride  from  here  to  the  summit  of  Vicarton  Gorge,  which  is  about 
3,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  very  steep  eight  miles  uphill,  through 
rocky  coffee  plantations — of  course  without  a  bit  of  shade — but  on 
reaching  the  summit  the  view  is  rewarding.   You  look  down  between 
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two  mighty  crags  of  chocolate-coloured  rock,  crowned  with  green 
forest,  to  a  fertile  valley  far  below,  all  laid  out  in  thousands  of  small 
rice-fields,  with  here  and  there  hillocks  of  rock  aod  timber.  These 
are  not  prosaic  angular  fields,  like  the  familiar  fields  of  Britain,  but  a 
multitude  of  small  crescents  terracing  every  undulation  of  the  land, 
and  at  the  season  when  I  saw  them  each  was  a  glittering  lakelet 
And  the  great  valley  itself  winds  like  the  course  of  a  wide  stream, 
vanishing  in  the  distance  amid  interminable  ranges  of  shapely  blue 
hills. 

About  100  B.C.  Matale  was  one  of  the  royal  residences  of  King 
Walagam-bahu,  who  lived  in  stormy  times,  his  country  being  invaded 
by  great  armies  from  Malabar.  The  king  was  driven  from  his  throne, 
and,  like  our  own  Prince  Charlie,  he  wandered  about,  finding  con- 
cealment in  rocky  caves  known  only  to  the  natives.  When,  after 
fifteen  years,  he  was  restored  to  the  throne,  he  remembered  the  caves 
which  had  given  him  sanctuary,  and  elaborated  many  of  them  into 
rock  temples,  in  one  of  which,  by  his  command,  a  company  of 
Buddhist  priests  and  scribes  assembled,  and  committed  to  writing  on 
palm-leaves,  and  in  the  Pali  language,  the  Scriptures,  which  till  then 
had  been  preserved  by  tradition  only. 

The  cave  of  so  great  literary  interest  is  the  Alu-Vihara,  rather 
more  than  two  miles  from  Matale.  We  visited  it  after  breakfast,  and 
found  it,  like  nearly  all  the  so-called  cave-temples  in  Ceylon,  to  be 
by  no  means  what  we  understand  by  a  cave,  but  merely  a  series  of 
recesses  among  huge  fragments  of  fallen  crag  and  gigantic  weather- 
worn boulders  of  dark  gneiss,  some  of  which  form  overhanging 
canopies,  so  leaving  partial  caves.  These  are  artificially  walled  up 
in  front,  and  a  thatched  or  tiled  verandah  is  added  in  front,  while 
the  inside  is  furnished  with  divers  images,  and  the  rock-walls  are 
firequently  decorated  with  gaudy  frescoes  of  mythological  scenes. 
Some  of  these  are  wiharas,  or  temples, "others  pansalas,  or  priests' 
cells. 

We  ascended  by  steep  stairs,  hewn  in  the  rock,  to  visit  some  little 
relic-shrines ;  but  the  powerful  smell  of  multitudes  of  small  bats, 
which  cluster  among  these  rocks,  was  sickening.  Their  presence, 
however,  is  useful,  as  the  dark-brown  soil  is  greatly  valued  as  manure, 
and  the  natives  even  obtain  nitre  with  which  to  make  gunpowder  by 
boiling  and  filtering  this  dust. 

Thence  we  drove  on,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  passing  various  finely- 
shaped  hills,  especially  Aran-galla,  which  formed  a  noble  background 
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for  an  interesting  ruined  Hindoo  temple  (Gedig^)  near  Nalande, 
where  we  spent  the  first  night.  There  was  the  usual  gathering  of 
village  head-men  and  other  picturesque  natives  to  receive  the 
Governor ;  and  the  approach  to  the  rest-house,  which  is  very  prettily 
situated  among  dark  trees,  was  beautifully  decorated  with  a  most 
graceful  pandal  (the  great  honorific  arch),  and  a  long  Hne  of  low 
arches,  fringed  with  foliage.  The  house  was  all  decorated  with  calico 
and  flowers  ;  while  a  group  of  cadjan — />.,  plaited  palm-leaf  htits — 
had  been  erected  for  the  gentlemen.  The  wind,  however,  was  so 
wild  as  effectually  to  murder  sleep  :  so  we  were  all  rather  tired  for 
next  morning's  early  start  en  route  to  Dambulla  (hitherto  called 
Dambool),  where  we  spent  the  day  and  night,  to  allow  time  for  seeing 
the  most  remarkable  group  of  rock-caves  in  Ceylon. 

The  road  was  very  beautiful,  partly  a  steep  descent  between 
rocky  mountains,  and  overshadowed  by  great  trees.  On  our  way  we 
crossed  the  dry  beds  of  several  streams — the  Mirisgoni-oya,  the 
Dambulu-oya,  the  Malwatta-oya,  and  the  Nalanda-oya,  which  are 
typical  Ceylonese  rivers.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  they  are  at 
best  feeble  rills,  trickling  through  an  expanse  of  dry  sand,  but  in  the 
rain  torrents  of  the  N.E.  monsoon  in  November  and  December  the 
rivers  are  in  flood,  pouring  down  from  the  hills  in  raging  torrents, 
and  impassable  for  days  together.  Strange  to  say,  the  system  adopted 
in  opening  up  this  country  was  to  make  excellent  roads  first,  and 
leave  the  bridges  to  be  constructed  by  the  next  generation  ;  whereas 
it  certainly  seems  as  if  the  bridges  were  the  primary  necessity.  These 
have  now  been  supplied,  and  fine  iron  lattice  bridges  now  allow  of 
secure  travel  at  all  seasons. 

The  banks  of  some  of  these  streams  are  suggestive  of  coarse 
basket-work,  so  close  is  the  network  of  interlacing  roots  of  great 
trees.  One  which  is  conspicuous  is  the  kabuk  tree,  which  is  very 
large,  and  seems  not  to  mind  drought — in  fact,  the  natives  say  it 
attracts  a  reservoir  for  its  own  use,  and  they  can  always  find  water 
near  its  roots.  The  red  timber  is  prized  as  being  very  durable,  so 
the  tree  is  valuable  in  all  its  stages. 

Though  the  road  from  Matale  seems  to  wind  as  much  up  hill  as 
down,  we  were  steadily  losing  level,  Dambulla  being  only  533  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  from  a  level  plain  rises  a  solitary  huge  mass  of 
bare  dark-red  gneiss  rock,  about  500  feet  in  height  and  2,000  in  length. 
It  is  certainly  more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  the  sketch  with 
which  I  beguiled  the  heat  of  the  noontide  was  largely  indebted  to 
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its  foreground  of  luxuriant  palmated  cacti  with  yellow  blossoms. 
The  great  tree-cactus,  with  arms  like  a  gigantic  candelabra,  also 
flourishes  in  this  hot  district,  a  very  weird-looking  plant.  I  might 
have  included  a  white  ant's  castle,  as  these  are  numerous  and  con- 
spicuous objects. 

A  few  human  beings,  looking  like  moving  mites  on  the  summit, 
gave  me  a  good  idea  of  the  great  size  of  this  smooth  rounded  moun- 
tain of  rock,  chief  among  many  which  tower  like  dark-reddish  islands 
from  the  green  levels  of  rice  or  jungle,  forming  a  very  remarkable 
geological  feature  of  this  part  of  Ceylon.  One  of  just  the  same 
character  and  apparent  height  as  this  towers  above  Kurunegalla,  and, 
in  common  with  most  of  these,  is  crowned  by  a  venerated  temple 
and  great  relic-shrines  :  some,  as  at  DambuUa,  have  caves  in  ledges 
near  the  summit,  which  have  been  fashioned  into  temples,  and  curious 
weather-worn  pot-holes  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  baths  of 
sundry  kings  and  saints. 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  by  a  jungle  path  to  the  base  of  the 
rock,  and  then  passing  the  pansada,  or  monk's  cell,  began  the  steep 
ascent  by  a  path  across  the  bare  rock,  which,  however,  gives  a  firm 
foothold,  and  at  last  landed  us  on  the  platform  of  arid  rock  in  front 
of  the  temples,  where,  strange  to  say,  a  large  bo-tree  and  a  few  cocoa- 
palms  contrive  to  subsist.  Of  course  some  of  the  yellow-robed 
fraternity  were  waiting  to  do  the  honours,  their  colouring  and  grace- 
fully worn  drapery  being  specially  harmonious  with  the  surroundings 
of  dark  rock. 

Though  I  had  begun  to  realise  that  memories  of  India  must 
really  not  be  allowed  to  force  themselves  into  comparison  with  scenes 
in  Ceylon,  the  mention  of  famous  rock  temples  insensibly  suggested 
thoughts  of  Elephanta  and  EUora,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  at  the  roughness  of  detail,  and  general  jar  to 
one's  sense  of  artistic  beauty.  But  once  comparisons  are  dismissed, 
one  realises  how  strange  are  the  succession  of  pictures  presented 
by  these  five  caves,  each  full  of  idols,  dimly  seen  by  the  subdued 
light. 

The  first  cave  is  the  Maha  Dewa  Dewale— />.,  *  the  Temple  of 
the  Great  God,'  a  name  familiar  in  Hindoo  cities  as  that  of  Siva, 
but  which  here  is  applied  to  Vishnu,  whose  wooden  image  is  here 
present,  and  so  greatly  venerated  that  ordeal  by  oath  is  still  practised 
in  its  presence.  So  was  ordeal  by  boiling  oil,  which  happily  is  now. 
illegal.    It  stands  facing  a  gigantic  recumbent  figure  of  Buddha  in 
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the  sleep  of  Nirvana,  lying  on  one  side,  with  the  head  resting  on  the 
hand,  and  sacred  lotus-blossoms  engraven  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
At  the  feet  stands  a  wooden  statue  of  a  disciple  watching  his  master's 
long  sleep,  and  several  small  images  of  Buddha.  The  great  one  is 
forty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  is  said  by  the  priests  to  be  sawn  from 
the  solid  rock,  which  in  this  case  seems  impossible,  unless  the  whole 
cave  were  artificial,  of  which  there  is  no  trace. 

The  adornment  of  this  cave  is  attributed  to  King  Walagam  Bahu, 
about  80  ac,  after  he  had  conquered  the  Malabar  invaders,  so  it 
is  singular  that  such  a  devout  Buddhist  should  have  dedicated  his 
work  to  Vishnu.  The  finely  sculptured  stone  doorway  is  decorated 
with  many  figures,  and  two  guardians  canopied  by  the  seven- headed 
cobra. 

In  the  next  cavern — the  Maha-raja-Wihare,  *  the  Temple  of  the 
Great  King ' — there  is  a  large  statue  of  the  king  himself.  This  cave 
is  simply  a  gallery  about  170  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide,  and  22 
feet  in  height  at  the  outer  edge ;  but  this  curves  backward,  so  that 
the  back  is  barely  four  feet  high.  In  this  dark  cool  chamber 
are  grouped  about  forty-eight  images  of  Buddha,  most  of  them  larger 
than  life :  there  is  something  rather  impressive  about  this  great 
company  of  idols  dimly  seen  through  the  subdued  light,  and  seated 
around  a  relic-shrine.  Some  are  canopied  by  the  seven-headed 
cobra.  There  are  also  images  of  the  Hindoo  gods  Vishnu,  Mata, 
and  Saman,  and  the  goddess  Patin^  (who  has  to  be  propitiated  in 
times  of  smallpox). 

Here,  too,  is  a  large  wooden  image  of  King  Kirti  Sri  Nissanga, 
who  about  a.d.  1193  restored  the  temple,  which  had  been  sacri- 
legiously injured  by  Malabar  invaders.  He  had  all  the  statues  re- 
guilded,  and  the  walls  gaudily  painted  with  such  a  predominance 
of  yellow,  that  the  cave  was  then  named  Rangiri,  the  golden 
rock. 

On  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  rock  are  painted  curious  frescoes  in 
the  crudest  colours,  which  are  periodically  renewed,  in  which  all 
manner  of  subjects  are  oddly  blended — Hindoo  divinities,  Buddha 
and  his  disciples  represented  as  of  divers  nations  and  colours,  and 
crowned  with  aureoles,  that  of  Buddha  himself  having  semicircles  of 
sacred  geese  and  other  sacred  emblems.  A  tiny  image  of  Buddha  is 
shown  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his  predecessor,  praying  that  he  may 
attain  to  Buddhahood. 

There  are  also  historical  scenes,  such  as  the  famous  duel,  fought 
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ac.  164,  between  the  Singhalese  Prince  Dutugemunu  and  the 
Malabar  usurper  Elala,  a  prince  of  Mysore,  each  mounted  on  a  great 
elephant.  They  met  in  single  contest  in  presence  of  their  armies, 
outside  the  walls  of  Anuradhapura.  After  a  desperate  combat  Elala 
was  slain,  and  Dutugemunu  was  proclaimed  king.  As  a  pious 
Buddhist,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days  to  all  possible  acts  of  atone- 
ment for  the  blood  he  had  shed  in  war.  With  chivalrous  honour  he 
erected  a  monument  to  Elala,  and  enacted  that  thenceforth,  as  pro- 
cessions passed  the  tomb,  music  must  cease,  and  even  kings  must 
alight  from  their  palanquins.  So  firmly  was  this  custom  rooted,  that 
when,  nineteen  hundred  years  later,  in  1816,  the  Kandyan  leader  of 
an  unsuccessful  insurrection  was  making  his  escape  vid.  Anuradhapura, 
weary  and  worn,  he  caused  his  palanquin-bearers  to  halt  that  he 
might  alight,  and  walk  past  the  venerated  monument.  The  story 
was  told  to  us  as  we  stood  beside  the  earthen  mound  which  marks 
the  tomb  of  Elala.  •' 

There  are  also  quaint  representations  (with  figures  ludicrously 
out  of  proportion,  and  fish  larger  than  the  ships,  popping  up  their 
heads  from  blue  waves)  of  the  first  landing  (b.c.  543)  of  the  Indian 
Prince  Wijeyo  with  his  Singhalese  followers,  illustrating  their  conquest 
of  the  aborigines.  But  when  our  kinsman,  Campbell  of  Islay,  visited 
these  caves,  with  a  mind  imbued  with  the  quaint  parallel  myths  he 
had  traced  in  so  many  lands,  he  descried  many  mystic  meanings, 
and  found  that  the  priest  in  charge  knew  some  of  them — as,  for 
instance,  when  the  little  daughter  of  the  Yakkas,  alias  demons,  alias 
aborigines,  stands  pleading  before  the  conquering  king,  who  presently 
is  shown  holding  up  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand  to  bless  her, 
who  has  saved  his  seven  hundred  giants  in  the  lotus  swamp.  Then 
comes  a  strange  white  steed  prancing  about  with  the  king  among  a 
lot  of  headless  black  trunks,  with  heads  rolling  about  all  over  the 
place. 

*  She  became  a  mare,'  said  the  priest,  *  and  helped  the  king  to  kill 
the  Yakshas,  and  he  married  her,  and  that  was  the  first  king  of 
Ceylon.*  To  which  Mr.  Campbell  replied  :  *  I  know  a  Gaelic  story  in 
which  a  lady  turns  herself  into  a  grey  mare  and  helps  a  man  to  slay  no 
end  of  people,  and  escape,  and  conquer  a  kingdom.  And  is  not  the 
story  of  the  Master  Maid,  in  Dasent's  translation  of  Norse  tales,  founded 
on  the  same  set  of  incidents  in  which  a  "grey  mare  is  the  better 
horse  "  ?  .  .  .  In  Scotland  it  is  the  King  of  Norway  and  the  Princess 
of  Ireland.     Here  it  is  the  king  who  com^s  from  the  sea  and  the 
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princess  of  the  demons  on  shore.  .  .  .  But  in  Barra,  Japan,  and 
Ceylon,  at  three  ends  of  the  world,  the  same  myths  are  fathered  on 
the  fathers  of  the  conquering  people  and  on  their  little  demon 
mothers.'  * 

Wijeyo  married  Kuweni,  the  princess  who  had  helped  him  to 
conquer  her  own  relations,  but  afterwards  he  sought  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  king,  and  so  dismissed 
her  and  her  children.  Mr.  Campbell  might  in  this  story  have  found 
another  connecting  link  between  the  myths  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ceylon.  For,  as  every  good  Highlander  knows,  a  red  thread  bound 
round  any  person  or  object  is  an  effectual  safeguard  against  witch- 
craft ;  ^  and  here  in  Ceylon,  no  sooner  had  Wijeyo  landed  with  his 
followers  than  he  was  met  by  a  *  devo,'  or  god,  who  blessed  them, 
and  tied  a  thread  round  the  arm  of  each  as  a  protection  against 
sorcery.  Hence  Wijeyo's  deliverance  from  the  sorceries  practised  by 
his  princess. 

Pure  water  for  the  service  of  the  temple  is  provided  by  a  dripping 
well,  whose  cool  crystal  drops  fall  from  a  fissure  in  the  roof  with  cease- 
less splash  into  a  small  tank  on  the  rock  pavement. 

The  third  cave,  though  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  last,  con- 
tains fifty-four  images,  including  another  wooden  image  of  the 
Rajah  Kirti  Sri  Nissanga,  and  one  of  Buddha  reclining,  thirty  feet 
long. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  are  still  smaller,  but  each  contains  a  con- 
siderable assortment  of  worshipful  images,  and  the  last,  which  is  quite 
modem,  contains  a  Buddha  thirty-five  feet  in  length. 

On  various  parts  of  the  rock  there  are  ancient  inscriptions,  one 
of  which,  I  was  told,  records,  how  *the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Lanka, 
Prakrama-Bahu  Chakkravarti  [/.^.,  the  Lord  of  the  Umbrellas],  of  the 
dynasty  of  Kaalinga,  the  Heroic  and  Invincible  Royal  Warrior  [who 
reigned  from  a.d.  i  153  to  1186],  enriched  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
become  impoverished  by  inordinate  taxes.  To  this  end  he  relin- 
quished his  revenues  for  five  years,  bestowed  on  the  people  gifts  of 
land,  cattle,  and  slaves,  together  with  an  annual  donation  of  five  times 
his  own  weight  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  He  restored  roads 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  rebuilt  the  temples  at  Anuradhapura  and 

1  '  My  Circular  Notes,'  vol.  ii.  p.  155.     By  J.  F.  Campbell.    Macmillan. 
*  '  In  the  Hebrides,'  pp.  197,  297.    By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming.     Published  by 
Chatto  &  Windus, 
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many  other  places,  and  caused  seventy-two  statues  of  Buddha  *  in  the 
three  postures  [recumbent,  sitting,  and  standing]  to  be  placed  within 
these  rock  temples.  These  images  were  gilded,  and  seven  lacs  of 
rupees  [according  to  Maver's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  a  lac  is 
one  hundred  thousand]  were  expended  on  a  magnificent  festival  to  . 
celebrate  this  event.' 

In  the  same  inscription  the  king  ordains  that '  when  permanent 
grants  of  lands  are  made  to  requite  meritorious  service,  such  behests 
shall  not  be  recorded  on  palm-leaves,  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  rats  and  white  ants,  but  shall  be  engraven  on  plates  of  copper, 
so  as  to  endure  for  ages.' 

Three  great  dagobas  at  one  time  crowned  the  summit  of  this  huge 
rock,  but  they  have  wholly  disappeared.  A  point  of  interest,  however, 
is  a  pool  of  water  very  near  the  summit,  which  is  said  never  to  fail, 
even  when  in  seasons  of  drought  every  water-spring  far  and  near  is 
dried  up.  A  few  trees  are  dotted  about  the  hill-top,  affording  a  grate- 
ful shade,  and  there  is  a  small  slope  of  short  sun-scorched  grass. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine,  overlooking  a  vast  expanse 
of  country — fertile  lands  pertaining  to  this  temple,  a  sea  of  green 
jungle  dotted  with  bare  dark  rocks  of  the  same  character  as  Dambulla, 
great  tanks,  the  gigantic  reservoirs  constructed  in  olden  days,  fine 
mountain-ranges,  and  sundry  spots  whose  old  historic  interest  appeals 
to  those  versed  in  the  semi-mythical  early  history  of  the  Isle,  in  the 
days  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  in  its  later  wars. 

Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  wellnigh  inaccessible  rock  fortress 
of  Sigiri,  clearly  seen,  although  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  as  it  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  brink  of  a  neglected  tank  encircled 
with  forest-trees.  The  lake  is  beautified  by  the  red  and  white  blossoms 
of  the  lotus,  but  these  are  guarded  by  a  legion  of  grim  crocodiles. 
The  rock  itself  is  a  huge  square  crag  towering  400  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  is  all  bare  except  on  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  with  stunted 
vegetation.  It  bulges  and  overhangs  so  as  to  have  made  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  access  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  fortified  by  the  aborigines 
(whom  the  Singhalese  always  describe  as  *  Yakku,'  or  demons),  but  the 
fortifications  and  other  traces  of  habitation  date  from  about  a.d.  478, 

*  The  erection  of  seventy-two  images  and  the  gilding  of  the  temple  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Kirti  Nissanga,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  A.D.  1192,  and  whose  image 
is  preserved  in  two  of  the  caves,  but  on  the  Galpota  or  Stone  Book  at  PoUonarua  there 
is  a  reference  to  his  having  simply  re-gilded  the  images.  - 
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and  are  a  memorial  of  King  Kaasyapa  the  parricide,  who,  having 
dethroned  his  father  Dhatu  Sena,  stripped  him  naked,  loaded  him 
with  chains,  and  caused  him  to  be  built  up  in  a  wall,  which  was  plas- 
tered over  with  clay  to  hide  all  trace  of  this  tomb  of  the  living. 

Kaasyapa  then  tried  to  murder  his  younger  half-brother  Mogallana, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  latter  escaping  to  India,  whence  he  even- 
tually returned  to  avenge  his  father.  Meanwhile  the  parricide,  haunted 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  crime,  sought  security  by  constructing 
a  dwelling  or  palace  on  this  lonely  crag,  round  the  base  of  which  he 
erected  a  massive  stone  rampart,  enclosing  divers  fortifications. 

The  ascent  from  the  base  to  the  summit  is  effected  by  a  series  of 
artificially  constructed  galleries,  dependent  for  their  support  on  a 
foundation  of  brickwork  built  into  a  groove  which  had  previously 
been  cut  spirally  round  the  rock,  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches. 
On  this  slender  foundation,  assisted  by  every  available  atom  of  natural 
support,  was  built  a  platform  about  six  feet  wide,  edged  with  a  wall 
about  nine  feet  high,  the  whole  coated  with  hard  polished  chunam, 
once  white,  but  now  red  from  the  action  of  water  tinged  with  iron. 
The  galleries,  which  are  haunted  by  innumerable  bats  and  swallows, 
are  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  and  are  connected  here  and  there 
by  rickety  bamboo  ladders  ;  and  the  further  ascent  to  the  summit  by 
scarcely  perceptible  fissures  on  the  face  of  almost  perpendicular  rock 
is  a  thing  to  try  the  nerves  of  the  hardiest  cra^man. 

The  summit  is  a  level  of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  here 
Kaasyapa's  palace  must  have  stood,  but  of  this,  little  if  any  trace 
remains,  a  thick  growth  of  jungle  having  taken  possession  of  the 
ground.  Water  was  supplied  by  two  tanks  one  90  feet  square  by 
about  1 5  feet  deep,  and  the  other  1 5  feet  square  by  6  feet  deep.  These 
were  apparently  constructed  to  catch  rain-water,  but  there  is  also  a 
natural  spring  near  the  summit,  and  the  water-supply  seems  to  have 
been  good.  Kaasyapa,  however,  did  not  stand  a  siege  here.  For 
eighteen  years  he  lived  as  an  ascetic  lay  devotee,  striving  to  atone  for 
his  crimes  by  showing  favour  to  the  priests.  Then  Mogallana  returned 
from. India  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  Kaasyapa  came  forth  to  give 
him  battle,  and  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother.* 

1  Probably  no  other  history  more  fully  illustrates  how 

•  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown ' 
than  does  that  of  Ceylon ;  so  very  many  of  the  kings  reigned  less  than  one  year  ere 
they  were  murdered,  or  else  were  so  weary  of  their  own  crimes  that  they  committed 
suicide.    One  was  murdered  on  the  very  day  of  his  accession.    One  died  of  strong 
drink.     Several,  who  were  deposed  by  usurpers,  had  their  eyes  put  out. 
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The  fortified  palace,  constructed  with  such  incredible  toil,  was 
thenceforth  abandoned  to  bears  and  leopards,  owls  and  bats,  the 
people  deeming  it  accursed,  and  haunted  by  demons. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Sigiri  is  disputed,  some  maintaining  that 
it  should  be  Sikhari,  a  hill-fort ;  the  general  impression,  however, 
being  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  Singha-giri,  *  the  Lion's  Rock  '  (like 
Singa-pore,  *the  Lion's  City').  Forty  years  ago  an  adventurous 
traveller  described  the  paintings  of  lions  on  the  white  chunam  of  the 
great  gallery,  as  white  as  if  it  were  only  a  month  old,  though  con- 
structed nearly  1,400  years  ago.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
that  traveller  drew  on  his  imagination,  as  the  chunam  is  now  iron- 
stained,  and  the  only  frescoes  to  be  seen  are  several  large  human 
figures,  supposed  to  be  of  Buddha,  in  a  hollow  rock  chamber  60  feet 
above  the  gallery,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  160  feet  to  the  base  of  the 
crag. 

How  the  artist  got  there,  and  how  he  was  supported  in  his  perilous 
position,  were  insoluble  mysteries  till  June  1889,  when  Mr.  Alick 
Murray  determined  to  solve  the  problem.  This  proved  no  easy 
matter.  The  local  chiefs  and  people  absolutely  refused  to  help  in 
any  way,  having  been  warned  by  the  Buddhist  priests  that  inevitable 
destruction  awaited  any  one  who  should  dare  to  intrude  into  the 
demon-guarded  chamber. 

Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Murray  secured  the  services  of  some  Tamil 
stone-cutters  from  Southern  India,  who  bored  holes  in  the  rock-face, 
one  above  the  other,  and  therein  inserted  iron  jumpers,  which  were 
secured  with  cement,  and  to  these  wooden  staging  was  lashed.  The 
man  of  lightest  weight  was  selected  to  make  the  necessary  holes,  but 
after  a  while  even  he  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
ascend  any  higher,  but  he  added  that,  if  he  were  allowed  to  devote  three 
days  to  fasting  and  prayer  to  his  gods,  he  thought  he  might  succeed. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  and  effectually  overcame  that  difficulty. 

But  even  when  the  rock  chamber  was  reached,  the  slope  of  the 
floor  was  found  to  be'  so  steep  that  no  one  could  even  sit  on  it,  so 
there  was  no  rest  for  the  explorers  till  more  iron  stanchions  were 
driven  in,  and  a  wooden  staging  prepared,  on  which  was  erected  a 
platform,  on  which  (notwithstanding  a  fierce  wind  which  shook  the 
woodwork  in  the  most  alarming  manner)  Mr.  Murray  spent  the  live- 
long day,  lying  on  his  back  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  for  a  whole  week, 
patiently  tracing  the  frescoes,  which  are  painted  on  the  roof  and  round 
the  summit  of  the  cave. 
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He  found  that  these  really  represent  thirteen  female  figures  (others 
have  been  obliterated  by  time  and  weather).  These  are  mostly  in 
couples,  each  showing  a  very  high-caste  lady  loaded  with  jewels,  but 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  attended  by  a  Tamil  girl  of  darker  colour, 
and  wearing  exactly  the  same  jacket  and  jewels  still  worn  by  girls  of 
the  same  race.  These  damsels  are  offering  to  their  mistresses  sacred 
lotus-blossoms  on  a  tray.  The  fact  of  these  ladies  being  nude  above 
the  waist  points  to  their  being  natives  of  the  Malabar  coast,  where 
one  race  (the  Nairs,  I  think)  have  adopted  this  singular  badge  of 
nobility,  and  their  high-caste  women  will  on  no  account  cover  their 
shoulders.  So  it  would  appear  that  a  Singhalese  king  married  a  few 
Nair  princesses. 

It  was  strange  to  be  thus  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
work  of  an  artist  of  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  colouring  almost 
as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  on,  and  with  a  singular  predominance  of 
green,  a  colour  now  rarely  used  by  native  artists.  Here  and  there 
pieces  of  plaster  had  fallen  off,  showing  how  the  rock  had  been 
prepared  by  being  chiselled  to  a  smooth  surface,  and  then  coated 
with  two  layers  of  fine  clay,  the  under  layer  being  mixed  with  rice 
husk,  the  upper  layer  very  smooth. 

All  the  time  Mr.  Murray  was  at  work,  a  number  of  most  interested 
spectators,  including  a  few  village  head-men  and  Buddhist  priests, 
watched  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  expecting  to  witness  some  awful 
catastrophe,  when  the  vengeful  demons  asserted  themselves.  On  the 
third  day  curiosity  overcame  prudence,  and  a  minor  chief  asked  Mr. 
Murray  whether  he  would  protect  him  if  he  ventured  to  ascend  to  the 
demon-haunted  chamber.  He  was  so  amazed  and  delighted  with  all 
he  saw,  that  on  his  safe  return  to  earth  a  young  Buddhist  monk  found 
courage  to  follow,  on  Mr.  Murray's  assuring  him  that  it  was  really 
quite  safe ;  and  so,  gathering  up  his  yellow  robes,  he  cautiously 
ascended  the  first  bamboo  ladder,  when  a  shout  of  warning  from 
friends  below  made  him  hesitate,  and  again  appeal  to  Mr.  Murray  to 
know  whether  he  might  really  venture  to  beard  the  demons  in  their 
cave.  On  a  renewed  assurance  of  safety  from  supernatural  foes,  he 
clambered  up,  his  countenance  betraying  how  sore  had  been  his  mental 
struggle.  Then  came  the  physical  anguish  of  the  descent  :  however, 
that  likewise  was  accomplished  in  safety  ;  and  when  the  week  was 
ended,  and  all  the  tracings  successfully  secured,  the  many  prophets 
of  evil  were  all  compelled  to  admit  that  the  demons  must  have  taken 
flight. 
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A  point  of  some  interest  connected  with  Dambulla  is,  that  the  last 
insurrection  against  British  rule  broke  out  at  this  place  in  1848.  It 
was  a  small  affair,  stirred  up  by  a  few  Kandyan  chiefs  and  Buddhist 
priests,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  how  very  little  influence 
the  latter  possessed  over  the  people,  when  not  supported  by  the  ruling 
power.  Though  the  insurgents  numbered  about  four  thousand,  they 
were  quickly  quelled  by  the  Ceylon  Rifles  and  part  of  the  15th  Regi- 
ment, who  attacked  them  first  at  Matale  and  afterwards  at  Kurune- 
galla,  in  each  case  routing  them  effectually.  A  few  necessary  execu- 
tions followed,  including  that  of  a  Buddhist  priest,  who  was  shot  in 
his  robes,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  some  Europeans.  His  own 
brethren,  however,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and 
voluntarily  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  the  fact  of  his  being 
shot  in  his  robes  as  any  indignity  to  their  order.  We  saw  one  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  been  concerned  in  this  last  struggle  against  foreign 
rule — a  very  fine  old  man. 

About  sunset  we  returned  to  the  rest-house,  whence  in  the 
evening  we  witnessed  a  pretty  show  of  native  fireworks,  and  the 
burning  of  orange  and  blue  lights  in  cocoa-nut  shells,  both  on  the  top 
of  the  rock  and  in  the  rest-house. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  drove  ten  miles  to  Ellagamuwa,  where, 
as  usual,  crowds  of  people  had  come  some  way  to  meet  the  Governor, 
making  the  most  appalling  noise  of  tom-tom  beating  and  other 
evidences  of  rejoicing.  There  were  the  usual  temporary  huts  hung 
with  calico,  and  very  ornamental  pandals  (the  arches  of  welcome). 
The  view  from  here  of  the  blue  Rita-gala  hills  is  very  beautiful,  though 
the  foreground  of  dead-level  paddy-fields  laid  out  in  small  squares 
like  a  chess-board  is  not  attractive. 

Though  I  speak  of  blue  hills,  Rita-gala  is  in  fact  an  isolated 
mountain-spur  rising  to  a  height  of  2,506  feet,  and  specially  interesting 
as  having  been  the  last  refuge  of  the  *Yakkos,'  or  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle,  when  invaded  by  the  conquering  Singhalese  ; 
consequently  many  legends  attach  to  certain  very  ancient  ruins  on  the 
mountain.  It  is  further  interesting  as  being  the  northernmost  moun- 
tain of  any  importance  in  the  Isle.  Beyond  its  base  commences  the 
great  level  extending  over  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon.  We  were 
told  that  the  view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  desirable  situation  as  a  sanitarium. 

About  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Ellagamuwa  Ues  the  Kala-balalu- 
wewa,  or  Kala-wewa,  alias  Kala-wapi,  which  is  the  second  largest  of 
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the  great  Unks,  or  rather  artificial  lakes,  of  Ceylon,  being  thirty-two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  formed  by  means  of  an  embankment  of 
earth  and  huge  blocks  of  stone,  the  whole  about  Go  feet  in  height  and 
zo  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Tennant  said  this  was  twelve  miles  long, 
but  more  recent  measurement  says  six  miles,  natural  high  ground  doing 
the  rest.  The  spill-water,  all  of  hewn  granite,  measures  2G0  feet  in 
length,  joo  feel  in  width,  and  is  about  40  feet  high. 

It  was  originally  two  distinct  tanks,  the  Kala-wewa  and  the 
Balalu-wewa,  fed  by  different  streams,  the  Dambulla-oya,  the 
Hawanweh-oya,  and  the  Mirisgoni-oya.  But  the  waters  of  the  great 
twin  lakes  contrived  to  effect  a  meeting,  and  now  the  great  united 
lake  is  known  as  the  Kala-wewa,  and  the  united  waters  of  the  three 
rivers  flow  on  as  the  Kala-oya,  which  enters  the  sea  near  Putialam. 

These  grand  reservoirs,  in  which  was  stored  water  fur  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  whole  Province,  were  constructed  about  the  year  a.d.  460 
by  King  Dhatu-Sena,  who  was  so  horribly  murdered  by  his  own  son. 
On  pretext  of  pointing  out  where  his  treasures  were  concealed,  the 
captive  monarch  was  permitted  to  revisit  it,  and  was  sent  thither  in  a 
shabby  cart  with  broken  wheels,  the  driver  of  which,  for  very  pity, 
shared  his  meal  of  parched  rice  with  the  king. 

On  reaching  the  tank,  he  bathed  in  the  beautiful  lake  he  had  made 
for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  having  drunk  of  its  waters,  and  having 
conversed  with  his  friend,  the  priest  Mahanamo,  he  declared  that  this 
friend  and  the  great  lake  were  the  only  treasures  he  possessed,  and  so  was 
carried  back  to  Anuradhapura  to  meet  his  awful  doom.  In  recording 
this  incident,  Mahanamo,  the  priest,  remarks  that  this  living  entomb- 
ment of  the  king  was  the  just  retribution  for  his  own  impiety,  in  that 
while  making  the  embankment  of  the  great  tank,  he  therein  buried  a 
priest  who  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  meditation  that  he  could  not 
be  aroused  ;  so  the  earth  was  heaped  upon  him,  and  he  perished. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  traces  which  remain  in  Ceylon  of  the  work  of 
the  mighty  Singhalese  kings,  none  are  more  impressive  than  those 
of  the  great  artificial  lakes,  and  of  the  canals  by  which  water  was 
carried  thence  to  innumerable  village  tanks,  and  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  each  separate  field.  The  perfection  of  the  whole 
system  of  irrigation,  designed  and  carried  out  by  the  hydraulic 
engineers  of  those  ancient  days,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  whereby  the  heavy  rainfall  of  certain  seasons  was 
secured,  and  the  precious  water  treasured  to  save  the  thirsting  land 
in  times  of  drought.     And  water  is  doubly  precious  under  a  burning 
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tropical  sun,  having  apparently  the  same  fertilising  influence  that  the 
richest  manures  could  have  in  colder  lands. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Island,  in  wildest  solitudes  and  most  unhealthy 
jungles  (where  stagnant  swamps  and  dense  forests  now  cover  the 
plains,  once  fertile  and  rich  with  waving  rice-fields),  these  ruined 
tanks  are  found,  of  all  sizes,  from  the  small  village  tank  to  the  great 
artificial  lake.  These  last  were  formed  by  erecting  a  vast  embank- 
ment of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  strongly  cemented,  and  covered  with 
turf— a  mighty  barrier  of  solid  masonry — perhaps  100  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  narrowing  to  40  feet  at  the  top,  and  furnished  with  mighty 
sluices  to  regulate  the  escape  of  the  water. 

And  then,  when  one  of  these  large-minded  kings  took  to  this 
sort  of  work,  it  was  done  in  such  a  wholesale  fashion,  several  of 
these  great  tanks  being  perhaps  constructed  simultaneously  in  remote 
districts.  Thus  King  Maha-Sen,  who  about  a.d.  275  constructed 
the  beautiful  artificial  Lake  of  Minery,  near  Polonarua,  which  is 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  also  constructed  sixteen  large  tanks, 
including  Kanthalay,  near  Trincomalee. 

The  gigantic  tank  of  Padivil  in  the  Northern  Province  (which  is 
marked  on  some  maps  as  Vavuniya-vilan-kulam)  has  also  been 
attributed  to  him  ;  but  an  inscription  on  the  sacred  rock  at  Mehintale 
records  that  this  great  lake  was  temple  property  at  an  earlier  date. 
It  must  have  been  by  far  the  largest  of  all  these  ancient  lakes,  having 
an  area  of  fifteen  miles  :  its  dam  is  eleven  miles  long,  200  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  30  feet  wide  at  the  top,  some  parts  being  70  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  is  faced  by  steps  of  large  squared  stones,  many  of  them 
12  feet  in  length.     Many  great  stone  blocks  are  finely  sculptured.* 

Due  west  from  Padivil,  on  the  coast  of  Manaar,  are  the  stu- 
pendous ruins  of  the  Giant's  Tank,  which  (like  Padivil)  was  designed 
on  a  magnificent  scale  for  the  irrigation  of  that  vast  district  known 

'  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennailt  states  (vol  ii.  pp.  501-508)  that  although  it  was  the 
dry  season  when  he  visited  the  Padivil-kulam,  the  water  still  covered  an  area  of  ten 
miles  in  diameter,  and  the  stream  issuing  from  it  by  the  great  breach  in  the  embank- 
ment was  about  300  feet  broad,  and  so  impetuous  that  the  horses  had  difficulty  in 
crossing  it. 

Sir  James  gives  a  most  fascinating  description  of  the  many  thousands  of  water- 
birds  which  he,  arriving  long  before  dawn,  saw  nesting  on  trees  or  among  the  swampy 
sedges  of  this  utter  solitude, — tall  flamingoes,  herons,  egrets,  storks,  ibises,  and  many 
more,  as  also  a  vast  colony  of  pelicans,  who  had  built  their  heavy  nests,  each  con- 
taining three  eggs,  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees.  When  the  sun  rose,  sill  the  birds  soared 
slowly  away  to  the  sea-shore,  distant  about  twenty  miles*  there  to  seek  their  breakfast. 
The  lake  was  swarming  with  crocodiles  hungrily  watching  for  the  fall  of  young  birds. 
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as  *  The  Wanny,'  now  chiefly  arid  jungle,  but  capable  of  being  so 
fertile  were  irrigation  possible.  At  present  such  land  as  is  cultivated 
only  returns  about  one  crop  in  three  years.  With  full  irrigation  it 
would  give  two  crops  annually.  The  embankment  of  this  *  Giant's 
Tank '  is  300  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  can  be  traced  for  fifteen 
miles.  A  causeway  of  hewn  granite,  15  feet  high  and  750  feet  in 
length,  was  to  have  connected  the  river  with  the  feeding  canal. 
Enormous  labour  must  have  been  expended  on  the  whole,  and  the 
result  should  have  been  the  formation  of  a  lake  as  large  as  Geneva. 
But  by  some  lamentable  miscalculation  of  levels,  the  great  canal  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Malwatte  river  were  to  have  been  led  into 
the  lake  carried  them  back  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  all  the 
toil  and  expenditure  were  proved  to  have  been  in  vain. 

So  the  people  returned  to  live  as  best  they  could  on  the  arid 
land,  and  in  a.d.  1791  the  Dutch  found  no  less  than  twenty-four 
villages  in  the  area  of  what  should  have  been  the  lake.  Strange  to 
say,  the  native  records  which  so  minutely  detail  all  that  was  deemed 
creditable  in  the  acts  of  the  kings,  make  no  mention  whatever  of 
this  great  abortive  effort.  Tradition  ascribes  it  to  a  nameless  king 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  who,  with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
strove  to  emulate  the  good  deeds  of  his  predecessors.  But  in  that 
short  lapse  of  time  the  hydraulic  engineers  had  lost  their  cunning, 
and  so  all  alike  reaped  the  meed  of  failure  in  mortification  and 
oblivion. 

About  the  centre  of  the  Isle,  and  due  east  from  Kala-wewa,  lies 
Lake  Minery,  which  was  formed  by  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Kara- 
ganga,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Amban-ganga,  by  means  of  a  dam 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  ranging  in  height  from  40  to  90  feet, 
and  averaging  80  feet  for  many  miles.  This  dam  was  repaired 
about  the  year  a.d.  1153  by  King  Prakrama  Bahu  I.,  who  thus 
formed  a  series  of  lagoons  navigable  by  boats,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  *  Seas  of  Prakrama,'  though  that  name 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  multitude  of  tanks  which  he  created,  and 
of  canals  by  which  rivers  were  diverted  to  these  great  reservoirs.  He 
is  said  to  have  constructed  1,407  tanks,  besides  100  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  priests,  and  to  have  restored  1,395  •  That,  of  course, 
involves  connecting  canals  and  much  other  work. 

Some  of  these  must  have  been  exceedingly  ancient,  the  earliest 
of  which  we  have  any  certain  information  being  the  Bassawa- 
kulam  at  Anuradhapura,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
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about  B.C.  500  by  King  Panduwasa,  and  was  restored  in  1867. 
Probably  next  to  this  ranks  the  Tissawewa  tank  near  Kattregam, 
in  the  Southern  Province,  a  great  lake  covering  an  area  of  about 
3,000  acres,  made  about  B.C.  307  by  King  Deveni-pia-tissa,  and  re- 
stored in  1876. 

The  account  of  King  Prakrama's  enormous  energy  in  regard  to 
these  irrigation  works,  as  also  in  the  matter  of  building  temples  and 
palaces,  would  be  quite  bewildering  but  for  the  knowledge  that  these 
autocratic  kings  had  the  right  and  power  to  claim  from  all  their 
subjects  a  very  large  amount  of  free  labour,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
Rajah-karia,  *  King's  service ' — a  system  which,  of  course,  was  often 
very  gravely  abused,  but  which,  when  applied  to  work  for  the  common 
weal,  such  as  this  storing  and  distributing  of  precious  water,  had 
certainly  great  advantages  in  a  country  where  the  cares  of  agriculture 
do  not  claim  more  than  half  a  man's  working  days. 

Its  necessity  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  so  soon  as  the  strong 
controlling  hand  was  removed,  these  great  works,  which  were  for  the 
good  of  all,  were  grievously  neglected.  Probably  the  mischief 
began  long  ago,  when,  owing  to  wars  and  other  political  causes,  the 
seat  of  Government  was  so  frequently  moved  from  place  to  place ; 
and  though  the  villagers  must  have  remained  to  profit  by  the  blessed 
waters,  attention  to  keeping  the  tanks  in  repair  was  doubtless  relaxed, 
and  so  *  little  leaks '  were  established,  and  sluices  got  out  of  order, 
and  general  efficiency  was  impaired. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  reign  of  ruin  set  in  in  earnest  when  the 
disorganising  presence  of  Europeans  became  permanent,  and  the 
finishing  stroke  was  given  in  1832,  when  (too  hastily  and  without 
fully  understanding  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  need  of 
exercising  a  certain  amount  of  control  for  their  own  good)  the  British 
Government  proclaimed  absolute  freedom,  and  the  total  abolition  of 
Rajah-karia. 

In  this  proclamation  of  freedom  exception  was  made  for  the  very 
large  ^  lands  belonging  to  Buddhist  and  Hindoo  temples,  where 

1  In  Mr.  Mitford's  report  for  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  the  existing  state  of  serf- 
dom on  temple  lands  in  1868,  he  says  :-»• 

*  The  Order  in  Council  by  which  in  1832  compulsory  labour  was  abolished  in  Crown 
villages,  by  excepting  royal  temple  and  private  villages  from  its  advantages t  is  now 
the  strongest  {ground  on  which  the  existing  state  of  servitude  is  built.  Here  is  a  great 
wrong  legalised.  We  found  the  despotiic  principles  in  existence,  and  superadded 
British  forms,  and  thus  riveted  the  chains  of  this  galling  tyranny  on 

ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

'  Under  this  system  men  are  bought  and  sold  with  the  land,  agriculture  and 
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the  people  continued  in  absolute  serfdom  to  the  priests,  holding  their 
lands  on  the  condition  of  cultivating  those  of  the  temples,  and  of 
rendering  all  manner  of  other  service,  which  included  taking  part  in 
idolatrous  ceremonies,  in  some  cases  against  the  bidding  of  an 
awakening  conscience.  Better  would  it  have  been  for  the  people 
had  this  exemption  been  reversed,  and  the  only  compulsory  work 
retained  in  some  modified  form  been  that  for  the  upkeep  of  roads 
and  irrigation. 

I  have  already  shown  (p.  65)  that  in  1870  an  Act  was  passed  to 
enable  temple  serfs  (in  other  words,  the  tenants  of  temple  lands)  to 
pay  an  equivalent  in  money  in  Heu  of  rendering  these  services — an 
Act  which,  however,  from  various  causes,  has  not  yet  wrought  the 
expected  deliverance.  For  one  thing,  the  exemption  of  these  lands 
from  paying  grain-tax  renders  them  peculiarly  desirable  holdings,  so 
that  most  tenants  fear  to  take  any  step  which  would  risk  the  loss  of 
their  tenure. 

As  regards  the  roads,  it  was  after  a  while  found  necessary  for 
their  maintenance  to  require  every  man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
andfifty-five  to  work  thereon  for  six  consecutive  days  annually,  or, as 
an  equivalent,  to  pay  a  sum  of  about  two  rupees. 

Then,  when  the  salvation  of  the  country  was  found  to  depend  on 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  irrigation  works,  it  was  found  positively 
necessary  so  far  to  revive  the  old  system  that  the  men  of  each  village 
have  been  obliged  to  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  own  par- 
ticular tank,  and  are  bound  to  take  their  annual  share  in  its  repair, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  for  which  each  requires 
irrigation.  Moreover,  though  paid  labour  was  employed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  great  Kala-wewa  and  its  canal,  the  landowners  who 
profit  thereby  are  now  each  required  to  give  about  fourteen  days' 
work  annually  to  keeping  the  whole  in  repair.    Of  course,   the 

industry  are  checked,  oppression  is  legalised,  and  Christianity  prohibited.  The 
exaction  of  services  is  arbitrary.  I  have  known  instances  of  men  working  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  others  even  for  six  months,  during  which  time  their  own  lands 
were  lying  waste.  Besides  agricultural  and  menial  tasks,  each  landholder's  family  was 
allotted  a  portion  of  the  temple  service,  such  as  repairing  the  temples  and  idols,  carry- 
ing the  images  at  festivals,  furnishing  musicians,  devil-dancers,  &c.  If  a  temple  serf 
should  become  a  Christian,  he  could  not,  of  course,  perform  any  of  these  services  in  a 
heathen  temple,  consequently  he  would  lose  his  land. 

'  /  maintain  that  we  have  no  right  to  hold  any  British  stibject  in  a  position  com- 
pelling him  to  perform  idolatrous  ceremonies,  with  the  alternative  of  ruin,  .  .  .  I  have 
often  felt  a  blush  of  shame  when  obliged  to  decide  cases  against  temple  serfs,  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  first  principlis  of  justice^* 
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le-imposition  of  even  this  shadow  of  the  old  law,  which  had  been  so 
rashly  abolished,  has  called  forth  a  certain  amount  of  grumbling 
from  the  men  whose  very  lives  and  those  of  their  families  have 
thereby  been  saved. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  abolition  of  compulsory  *  service  for 
the  king '  was  the  destruction  at  one  blow  of  the  whole  machinery  by 
which  great  national  works  were  kept  up  by  the  native  rulers,  for 
when  every  man  suddenly  found  himself  absolutely  free  from  all 
necessity  of  taking  any  share  in  keeping  up  public  works,  although 
a  few  individuals  might  do  their  part,  the  necessary  combination 
became  impracticable,  and  tanks  and  watercourses  very  soon  fell  into 
ruin,  the  perpetually  recurring  monsoon  floods  soon  converting  small 
fissures  into  extensive  breaches  :  thus  the  precious  waters  all  ran  to 
waste.  There  was  no  reserve  for  seasons  of  drought,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  was  impossible.  The  tanks  themselves  and  the 
adjacent  lands  became  unhealthy  swamps,  breeding  poisonous 
miasma  ;  and  the  ever-increasing  unhealthiness  of  the  districts  under 
these  conditions  compelled  the  villagers  to  disperse,  and  to  make  a 
scanty  living  by  the  cultivation  of  such  unwholesome  grain  as  can  be 
grown  on  very  dry  soil— chiefly  millet  (Panicum  miliacaum)  and 
Kurukkan  (Eleusine  indicd).  The  latter  bears  a  seed  something  like 
clover,  and  the  meal  prepared  from  it  makes  tolerable  porridge  ;  but 
the  natives  use  it  chiefly  in  the  form  of  most  indigestible  cakes,  as 
tough  as  leather.  Pulse  and  koUu  are  also  grains  which  grow  on  dry 
soil,  as  also  does  gingelly,  an  oil-giving  grain — which,  however, 
flourishes  only  on  newly  cleared  forest-land,  and  speedily  exhausts 
the  soil. 

As  to  water,  which  is  the  only  drink  in  the  interior  of  the  Isle 
where  cocoa-palms  do  not  grow,  the  people  were  (and  are  still  in 
some  districts)  occasionally  reduced  to  drinking  mud  from  little  pools 
in  which  the  buffaloes  have  wallowed.  Sir  John  Douglas  mentions 
that,  having  to  halt  at  one  of  these  villages  in  the  hottest  season,  he 
asked  for  a  bath,  and  the  people  laughed  at  the  very  idea.  They 
told  him  he  could  get  some  water  if  he  sent  six  miles  to  fetch  it. 
This  he  did,  and  longed  for  the  return  of  his  water-carriers  ;  but 
when  at  last  they  arrived  the  water  they  brought  was  so  foul,  and 
smelt  so  bad,  that,  after  filtering  it  six  times  through  towels,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  wash  in  it,  and  so  sacrificed  three  bottles  of  soda- 
water,  and  therein  luxuriated,  only  wishing  there  were  more  of  it  ! 

Unfortunately,  poor  Singhalese  villagers  cannot  indulge  in  soda- 
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water  baths,  and  their  consequent  slate  of  unavoidable  filth  (in  these 
jungle  villages  in  the  dry  season),  combined  with  bad  air  to  breathe, 
bad  water  to  drink,  and  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food,  produces 
a  condition  of  utter  debility,  resulting  too  often  in  the  frightful 
disease  of  parangi,  resembling  leprosy— loathsome  to  behold,  and 
most  terrible  to  the  sufferer.  In  some  districts  the  population  has 
been  literally  decimated  by  the  scoui^e. 

In  the  almost  abandoned  lank  districts,  luxuriant  jungle  rapidly- 
overspread  the  rich  rice-fields,  while  the  shallow  waters  became  the 
favourite  haunt  of  all  manner  of  wild-fowl.  Here  troops  of  elephants 
and  great  herds  of  wild  buffaloes,  deer,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  came 
to  drink  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  Grim  crocodiles  lay  basking  on  the 
shore ;  monkeys  of  all  sizes  chattered  and  screamed  among  the 
branches,  and  the  jackals  lent  their  music  to  the  chorus.  Peacocks 
and  golden  orioles  Sashed  in  the  sunlight ;  great  pelicans,  tall  white 
cranes,  and  pink  flamingoes  stalked  along  among  the  sedgy  shallows. 
In  short,  these  ruined  tanks  were  each  centres  of  attraction  to  sports- 
men and  naturalists. 

I  rejoice  to  speak  of  all  this  in  the  past  tense,  because,  although 
very  much  remains  to  be  done,  so  much  has  been  effected,  in  the 
way  of  restoration,  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  About  thirty  years  ago 
Sir  Henry  'Ward  strongly  urged  the  British  Government  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  a  commencement  was  made  by  restoring  some 
tanks  in  the  Batticaloa  country,  in  the  heart  of  a  settled  population, 
by  whom  their  inestimable  value  was  at  once  recognised. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  carried  on  the  good  work,  and  secured 
an  enactment  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  ^20,000  by  Government 
on  irrigation  work,  to  be  repaid  by  the  cultivators  by  payment  of  a 
^water-rate.  Kanthalai,  near  Trincomalee,  and  Tissa-Maharama,  in 
the  Southern  Province  -capable  respectively  of  irrigating  10,000  and 
I  s,ooo  acres — were  next  restored.  These,  till  recently,  were  deemed 
failures,  because  the  disheartened  villagers  could  not  shake  off  iheir 
apathy  and  return  to  the  cultivation  of  abandoned  lands.  So  those 
who  grumbled  at  what  seemed  unremunerative  outlay  deemed  their 
prophecies  of  ill  omen  all  fulfilled.  Happily  these  proved  to  be  only 
deferred  successes,  for  each  of  these  great  tanks  now  irrigates  a  vast 
tract  of  luxuriant  rice-land. 

In  1867  Government  called  for  a  returnof  all  the  tanks  In  Ceylon, 
and  obtained  a  Ust  of  4,903,  many  of  which,  of  course,  were  small 
village  tanks,  and  the  majority  quite  out  of  repair.    The  report  for 
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the  North  Central  Province  in  187 1  stated  that  out  of  1,600  village 
tanks  not  a  single  one  had  sluices,  or  was  capable  of  containing 
water  to  any  extent.  This  was  on  the  vast  plain  of  Nuwara-Kalawiya, 
around  Anuradhapura,  once  so  fertile  as  to  have  been  known  as  the 
granary  of  Ceylon,  but  where  at  that  time  rice  (which  to  the  Singhalese 
is  the  equivalent  of  beef,  mutton,  and  potatoes)  was  simply  not  to  be 
obtained. 

When  in  the  following  year  Sir  William  Gregory  first  visited  this 
once  luxuriant  district,  and  saw  for  himself  the  pitiful  condition  of 
the  people,  few  in  number,  dirty,  diseased,  and  apathetic  from  semi- 
starvation,  having  apparently  lost  all  heart  and  hope,  with  character- 
istic energy  he  resolved  that  their  case  must  be  taken  up  in  real 
earnest.  At  that  time  the  North  Central  Province  was  little  visited 
by  Europeans,  the  roads  being  mere  tracks,  and  all  the  streams  un- 
bridged.  It  was  sixteen  years  since  any  Governor  had  made  his  way 
thither. 

To  secure  a  larger  share  of  attention  and  care.  Sir  William  sepa- 
rated this  great  district  from  the  Northern  Province,  and  formed  it 
into  the  new  North  Central  Province.  (In  like  manner,  a  few  years 
later.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  divided  the  Southern  Province,  creating  the 
new  provinces  of  Sabaragamua  and  Uva,  that  those  neglected  regions 
might  receive  a  due  share  of  recognition.) 

In  commencing  work  on  Nuwara-Kalawiya,  it  was  evident  to  Sir 
William  that  the  first  necessity  was  to  reconstruct  the  village  tanks, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  work  of  the  villagers  themselves, 
every  man  on  the  earthworks  of  his  own  village  tank.  By  the  agency 
of  the  village  councils  this  was  effected,  each  man  being  required  to 
work  without  remuneration  for  thirty  days  per  annum,  until  the  par- 
ticular tank  with  which  he  is  connected  is  completed.  Government 
undertaking  to  provide  and  construct  free  of  cost  to  the  village  the 
ironwork  and  masonry  required  for  the  sluice  and  waste-weir.  By 
the  close  of  1882  Mr.  Fisher  reported  that,  as  the  result  of  nine  years 
of  the  villagers'  earthwork,  199  tanks  had  been  restored,  and  that 
Government  had  supplied  206  sluices.  In  May  1884  Sir  William 
Gregory  was  able  to  state  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  London 
that,  out  of  the  total  of  1,600  tanks,  1,200  were  either  repaired  or  in 
process  of  being  so,  a  large  number  being  already  in  such  thorough 
working  order  that  when  Sir  William  returned  to  revisit  Ceylon,  he 
had  the  joy  of  beholding  near  every  village  a  wide  tract  of  well-culti- 
vated and  luxuriant  crops,  and  of  knowing  that  the  people  had  home- 
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grown  rice  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  far  beyond  their  own  powers 
of  consumption  ;  paddy — /.e., .  rice  in  the  husk — actually  selling  at 
5^.  per  bushel,  whereas  in  Colombo,  where  the  cost  of  freight  has  to 
be  added,  its  price  ranges  from  is,  Sd,  to  2s.  per  bushel.  But  the 
most  surprising  and  delightful  change  was  that  of  the  people  them- 
selves. All  the  hopelessness  had  vanished,  the  skinny  half-starved 
children  were  fat  and  healthy,  the  horrible  parangi  had  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  the  population  was  increased  by  the  return  of  many, 
anxious  to  share  the  blessings  of  abundant  cheap  food  and  compara- 
tively good  water. 

But  all  these  village  tanks  were  dependent  for  their  supply  on  the 
rains,  consequently  in  times  of  prolonged  drought  they  must  inevi- 
tably fail.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to 
secure  a  supply  as  nearly  permanent  as  it  is  possible  for  any  such  to 
be  in  the  tropics ;  and  when  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton-Gordon  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  Governor,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  yet  more  extended  and  systematic  action  in  restoring  the 
full  irrigation  system  of  the  old  rulers. 

The  primary  necessity  was  the  restoration  of  the  great  Kala-wewa, 
and  of  the  Y6di  Ela,  or  Giant's  Canal,  which  is  fifty-three  miles  in 
length  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  by  means  of  which  water  was  carried 
from  the  great  reservoir  of  Kala-wewa  to  eighty  village  tanks  along 
its  course,  and  ultimately  to  many  more,  and  so  flowed  on  to  Anurad- 
hapura,-the  ancient  capital,  where  it  supplied  the  three  great  tanks  of 
Tissa-wewa,  Bassawa-kulam,  and  Bulan-kulam.  A  second  great 
canal  carried  water  from  the  Balalu-wewa  to  the  north-west. 

At  that  time  the  beds  of  the  great  lakes,  and  of  the  canals,  were, 
in  common  with  all  the  surrounding  country,  overgrown  with  the 
densest  forest  of  large  trees,  with  such  thick  undergrowth  that  in 
many  places  a  horse  could  not  pass  through  it,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  get  an  idea  of  the  country  was  by  climbing  to 
a  sort  of  'crow's  nest '  built  in  the  top  of  a  very  tall  tree.  Of  water 
there  was  no  trace. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  fell  and  burn  all  this  dense 
jungle,  and  then  it  became  possible  to  see  exactly  what  was  neces- 
sary. It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  restoration  would  amount  to 
about  550,000  rupees.  In  point  of  fact  the  work  was  done  for 
510,000  rupees,  and  the  sum  originally  named  covered  the  cost  of 
making  necessary  roads  and  other  items. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  an  expendi- 
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ture  on  a  sparsely  peopled  arid  jungle,  at  a  time  when  the  colony 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  aroused  strenuous  opposition,  to  which 
Sir  Arthur  turned  a  deaf  ear,  taking  for  his  motto  the  old  English 
proverb,  *  It's  dogged  as  does  it ' ;  and  so  through  all  the  storm  of  criti- 
cism he  carried  the  work  steadily  on,  having  good  proof  of  how  cer- 
tainly irrigation  affected  both  agriculture  and  sanitation,  and  how 
much  it  had  already  accomplished  in  raising  the  people  from  a  state 
of  misery  and  degradation. 

Mr.  levers,  the  acting  Government  agent,  and  Mr.  Wrightson, 
the  engineer,  worked  heart  and  soul,  the  latter  never  leaving  his  post 
for  four  years,  notwithstanding  repeated  attacks  of  malignant  fever. 
All  that  time  there  was  an  average  of  six  hundred  men  employed  on 
the  tank  and  canal  works.  The  breaches  were  repaired ;  a  new 
spill-wall  of  solid  granite  and  real  EngHsh  Portland  cement,  and  vari- 
ous regulating  sluices,  were  constructed  at  the  great  lake  and  on  the 
canal. 

Their  work  was  not  all  plain  sailing.  In  1884  the  drought  was 
so  intense,  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  irrigation  works  was 
obliged  to  suspend  all  operations  except  those  of  surveying  and  col- 
lecting materials  for  future  masonry  work.  No  water  could  be  ob- 
tained for  miles  round,  so  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  large  bodies 
of  men.  Even  for  small  working  parties,  drinking-water  had  to  be 
carried  several  miles.  The  ground  was  so  thoroughly  baked  that  it 
was  like  sun-dried  bricks,  and  no  *  mamotie '  could  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  it. 

In  the  following  year  the  difficulties  were  all  the  other  way. 
Heavy  floods  seriously  endangered  the  half-finished  earthworks,  and 
one  breach  in  the  embankment  was  so  quickly  enlarged  by  the 
sudden  breaking  of  the  coffer-dams,  that  one  of  the  working  ele- 
phants and  his  caretaker  were  swept  away  by  the  mighty  rush  of 
waters,  and  it  was  feared  that  both  were  lost.  Happily,  after  a 
breathless  interval,  the  great  creature's  legs  appeared  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  lower  down,  and  presently  it  contrived  to  get  its  head 
above  water,  when,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  the  driver  was  seen 
clinging  to  the  neck  of  the  elephant,  which  eventually  swam  safely 
ashore. 

On  February  22,  1888,  Sir  Arthur  had  the  happiness  of  formally 
opening  the  effectually  restored  works. 

That  was  a  scene  much  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  took  part 
in  it.    Close  to  the  embankment  of  the  clear  blue  lake  was  a  camp 
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of  over  fifty  white  tents  and  temporary  huts,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
as  sleeping  quarters,  besides  large  dining  and  refreshment  rooms,  and 
reception  rooms.  These  were  all  built  of  green  boughs,  thatched 
with  straw,  and  lined  with  white  calico  hangings.  This  was  the 
European  camp.  There  was  also  a  grand  durbar-hall,  somewhat 
apart,  which,  though  only  temporary,  was  a  really  handsome  build- 
ing, with  open  sides,  and  pillars  supporting  a  double  roof,  the 
whole  most  gaily  decorated  with  brightly  coloured  draperies,  mats, 
and  graceful  treasures  of  the  forest,  with  a  raised  and  carpeted  dais 
for  the  Governor.  At  night  this  was  transformed  into  a  fine  dining- 
hall,  lighted  by  many  Japanese  lanterns— a  most  fairy-like  scene,  to 
have  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  jungle. 

There  was  also  abundant  accommodation  for  natives,  of  whom 
about  three  thousand  assembled  from  far  and  near  for  this  great  oc- 
casion of  rejoicing,  not  only  on  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  tank, 
but  as  a  special  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  All  provision 
of  *good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast'  was  made  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  and  perfect  weather  added  all  that  was  desired  to  this 
gigantic  picnic.  (One  luxurious  detail  in  the  caterer's  provision 
list  was  ten  hundredweight  of  ice,  brought  from  Colombo  in  perfect 
condition  !) 

Of  course  there  was  a  profusion  of  native  decoration,  one  con- 
spicuous inscription  being,  *  Hail,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  G.C.M.G.,  the 
Restorer  of  Dhatu-Sen's  Great  Tank,  the  Kala-wewa.'  The  same 
recognition  was  gracefully  expressed  in  the  address  of  the  Singhalese 
head-men,  who  prophesied  that  *  the  great  tank  of  Kala-wewa  and  its 
magnificent  canal  will  in  the  distant  future  carry  the  name  of  Arthur 
Gordon  down  the  river  of  Time,  along  with  those  of  Sri  Raja  Dhatu- 
Sen  and  Prakrama  Bahu  the  Great.' 

The  members  of  the  great  picnic  had  assembled  in  the  previous 
week,  the  Governor's  party  arriving  on  Monday.  On  the  following 
afternoon  there  was  a  most  picturesque  reception  of  all  the  native  chiefs 
and  head-men  in  the  fine  durbar-hall,  and  at  sunset  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  commemorative  monument  was  laid  by  the  Governor  in 
the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 

The  Buddhist  priests,  however,  had  previously  had  their  full 
share  in  the  ceremonial,  in  the  manner  most  calculated  to  impress 
the  native  mind,  a  group  of  about  forty  priests  being  assembled  in 
the  durbar-hall  to  open  proceedings  by  a  special  chant  of  welcome 
tp  the  Governor.     Their  yellow  robes,  and  the  gorgeous  dresses  of 
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the  Kandyan  chiefs  and  the  more  statuesque  village  head-men,  min- 
gling with  other  very  varied  costumes,  combined  to  make  an  altogether 
unique  scene  in  that  long-desolate  region,  as  they  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  blue  lake  in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun,  which  glorified 
the  great  sea  of  forest,  and  the  beautiful  distant  Matale  hills. 

Then  a  great  procession  was  formed  of  all  Government  officials, 
gorgeous  chiefs  and  richly  caparisoned  elephants,  torch-bearers, 
devil-dancers,  men  dressed  as  dancing-girls,  noisy  musicians,  and 
natives  of  every  degree.  The  aforesaid  elephants  had  earned  a  good 
right  to  take  part  in  the  procession,  having  by  their  strength  and 
sagacity  lent  valuable  aid  to  the  workers.  The  great  embankment  was 
illuminated  by  long  lines  of  fairy  lights ;  then  followed  much  feasting 
of  tired  and  hungry  people,  with  fires  blazing  in  every  direction,  and 
all  the  picturesque  details  of  a  jungle  camp ;  and  finally,  the 
memorable  day  ended  with  displays  by  wonderfully  apparelled  Sing- 
halese dancers  and  Tamil  actors.  Conspicuous  among  the  latter 
was  a  company  who  had  come  from  Jaffna,  in  the  far  north  of  the  Isle, 
and  who  performed  a  pathetic  Sanskrit  drama  called  *  Arichandra  * 
(the  Martyr  for  Truth),  showing  how  an  ancient  Indian  king  had  sold 
his  wife,  his  only  son,  and  finally  himself,  to  a  man  of  the  lowest 
caste,  rather  than  tell  a  lie.  That  certainly  must  have  occurred  in 
pre-historic  times,  judging  by  the  prevalence  of  unblushing  perjury  in 
the  present  day ! 

There  was  also  a  very  successful  display  of  fireworks,  which  were 
let  off  from  the  end  of  the  bund,  blending  with  the  silvery  moon- 
light which  illumined  the  twin  lakes  and  the  surrounding  forests,  all 
combining  to  form  a  lovely  scene. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  grand  work  was  being  accomplished, 
smaller  details  in  the  great  irrigation  scheme  were  being  vigorously 
pushed  on,  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  village  tanks  in  the  North- 
western and  North  Central  Provinces  were  restored  and  provided 
with  sluices  in  the  course  of  1887-88.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  new 
life  will  be  restored  to  one  district  after  another,  till  the  whole  land 
*  shall  stand  so  thick  with  corn  that  it  shall  laugh  and  sing,'  With 
much  practice  the  work  of  tank  restoration  has  become  very  much 
simpler  and  cheaper  than  it  was  when  first  tried,  one  very  important 
reduction  being  due  to  the  invention  by  Mr.  A.  Murray,  Provincial 
Engineer,  of  how  to  make  sluice  pipes  of  concrete  or  baked  clay,  in- 
stead of  the  expensive  iron  sluices  which  were  used  at  first.  Thus 
in  the  year  1890  alone,  300  tanks  were  restored,  and  500  sluices  were 
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provided  at  a  very  much  lower  figure  than  half  that  number  would 
have  cost  fifteen  years  ago. 

In  the  report  of  the  Central  Irrigation  Board,  it  is  stated  that 
between  the  years  1850  and  1889  there  have  been  restored  59  large 
tanks  and  2,250  small  ones.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  anion ts 
have  been  constructed,  and  326  irrigation  channels  have  been  con- 
structed or  repaired,  making  a  total  length  of  699  miles. 

Within  the  three  years  immediately  following  its  completion, 
Kala-wewa  fully  justified  its  restoration.  For  five  successive  seasons 
were  the  fields  so  abundantly  irrigated  that  heavy  crops  were  reaped 
twice  a-year,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  fields  belonging  to  villages 
dependent  on  rainfall,  where,  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  water- 
supply,  even  the  *  Maha '  or  great  crop  was  very  poor,  and  cultivation 
for  the  *  Yala '  season  was  not  even  attempted. 

But  as  the  drought  continued  during  two  years,  the  rivers  by  which 
alone  Kala-wewa  is  fed  ceased  to  flow,  and  in  September  1890  the 
great  reservoir  was  almost  dry— only  a  few  shallow  pools  remained  in 
the  bed  of  the  grand  lake,  and  all  the  lesser  tanks  were  either  hard- 
baked  soil,  or  at  best  contained  a  few  puddles  of  black  liquid  mud 
which  the  wretched  inhabitants  scooped  up  in  gourds — perhaps 
laboriously  collecting  about  a  cupful  at  a  time,  as  it  slowly  trickled  into 
exhausted  wells.  Rice-growing  was  impossible — the  villagers  had  to 
return  to  the  cultivation  of  kurukkau,  and  very  soon  the  terrible  old 
story  was  repeated.  Foul  water  to  drink  and  scanty  unwholesome 
food,  together  with  the  unavoidable  filth  of  having  no  water  for  bathing 
or  for  washing  clothes,  and  that  in  fierce  tropical  heat,  produced  a 
renewed  outbreak  of  the  terrible  disease  parangi,  which  once  again  was 
seen  on  every  side. 

Even  in  view  of  the  good  already  done,  there  were  not  lacking 
murmurers  who  could  only  see  in  all  this  a  proof  that,  after  all  the  ex- 
penditure, the  great  tank  had  failed  to  keep  up  the  water-supply.  To 
these  came  an  answer  from  one  ^  who,.when  the  restoration  was  under 
discussion,  had  strongly  opposed  it,  but  who  confessed  that  he  had 
been  mistaken,  and  was  now  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  what  had 
been  already  done,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  certain  to  accrue  ere 
long. 

He  pointed  out  that  when  there  are  two  consecutive  years  without 
rain,  many  rivers  cease  to  flow,  and  that  the  Matale  rivers  had  actually 
not  run  since  Kala-wewa  was  completed.     The  Malwatu-oya,  which  is 
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the  chief  river  in  the  whole  of  this  great  district,  had,  for  the  second 
time  in  the  memory  of  the  living,  been  quite  dry,  and  had  never 
flowed  in  1890.  iMoreover,  springs  which  had  never  before  been 
known  to  fail  had  dried  up.  Nevertheless,  so  well  had  Kala-wewa 
stored  every  drop  of  precious  water  which  reached  it  (rising  from  3  feet 
to  over  15,  under  the  influence  of  a  single  rains-torm  in  which  18  inches 
of  rain  fell),  that  five  consecutive  harvests  had  been  secured,  and 
that  but  for  these  (not  to  speak  of  the  supply  of  good  water  for  man 
and  beast)  the  North  Central  Province  might  as  well  have  been  at 
once  abandoned  to  the  bears,  for  its  population  would  have  speedily 
altogether  vanished.  Could  the  restoration  work  be  deemed  a 
failure  because,  in  a  year  of  almost  unprecedented  drought,  the  feed- 
ing rivers  had  failed  to  supply  it?  It  had  been  shown  to  have  a 
storage  capacity  sufficient,  in  a  year  of  good  rainfall,  for  the  irrigation 
of  20,000  acres,  or  in  a  year  when  it  was  called  upon  to  supplement  a 
deficient  rainfall,  for  10,000  acres.  The  object,  therefore,  to  be  aimed 
at  was  to  secure  the  water  of  a  perennial  stream  which  might  keep  it 
full ;  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  can  be  effected  without  excessive  outlay. 
Moreover,  every  foot  added  to  the  height  of  the  embankment  would 
increase  the  storage  capacity  of  the  lake. 

In  Mr.  levers'  report  on  the  North  Central  Province  in  1890,  he 
states  that,  but  for  the  restoration  of  the  elaborate  system  of  irrigation 
works,  enabling  the  cultivators  to  utilise  the  scanty  supplies  of  rain 
which  fell,  a  grievous  famine  must  have  swept  away  the  already  meagre 
population.  *  He  says  :  *  In  calculating  the  cost  of  the  restoration 
works,  we  must  always  regard  them  in  the  aspect  of  insurance  against 
famine,  and  the  fatal  fever  which  ever  follows  in  the  wake  of  famine. 
The  question  is  one  of  money  expenditure,  against  the  extinction  of 
human  life,  and  the  reversion  of  territory  into  desolation.' 

Even  as  I  write,  news  reaches  me  of  the  heavy  rainfall  at  Anurad- 
hapura  in  May  1 891— -nine  inches  in  a  week.  The. rivers  Malwatu- 
oya  and  Mirisgoni-oya  were  overflowing,  the  waters  rising  fast  in 
Kala-wewa,  Tisa-wewa,  and  Bassawakkulam,  while  several  village 
tanks  had  burst.  The  people  were  rejoicing  in  the  certainty  of  a  mag- 
nificent Yala  harvest. 

Year  by  year  improvements  of  all  sorts  are  progressing,  one  item 
being  the  planting  of  many  thousands  of  palms  and  useful  timber- 
trees  all  along  the  course  of  the  great  canal.  In  short,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  restoration  of  the  great  system  of  irrigation 
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will  do  more  for  Ceylon  than  even  its  original  construction.  What 
that  first  change  was,  we  gather  from  the  old  chronicle,  which  tells 
how,  when  Wijeho,  the  Indian  conqueror,  landed  with  his  followers, 
the  friendly  princess  fed  them  with  rice  which  had  been  obtained  from 
wrecked  ships.  But  after  the  completion  of  the  irrigation  works,  rice 
became  so  abundant,  that  the  large  surplus  appears  to  have  been 
exported  to  the  mainland.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  foreigners  * 
to  insist  on  the  multiplication  of  cocoa  and  palmyra  palms,  which  now 
fonn  so  important  a  part  of  the  national  diet. 

The  bed  of  the  great  lake  and  the  Giant  Canal  were  not  the  sole 
traces  of  ancient  days  which  lay  so  long  hidden  in  the  dense  forest. 
At  one  end  of  the  embankment  stands  a  dagoba  of  the  usual  bell 
shape,  about  fifty  feet  high,  said  to  contain  the  jawbone  of  Buddha. 
(How  carelessly  he  must  have  been  cremated  !)  Round  it  are  four 
altars,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  preaching-hall  and  of  a  monastery, 
with  sculptured  stones  guarding  the  entrance.  The  dagoba  is  ap- 
proached by  twelve  stone  steps,  on  each  of  which  is  an  inscription 
now  illegible,  but  said  to  be  in  the  Nagara  character.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  great  relic-shrine  was  built  of  bricks  taken  from  the  ancient 
city  wall,  when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  great  king,  Prakrama 
Baliu  I.,  rebuilt  the  chief  monuments  in  this  deserted  city. 

This  place  is  called  Vigitapura,  *  the  town  of  Vigita '  (so  named 
after  a  relation  of  King  Wijeyo,  the  leader  of  the  original  Singhalese 
invasion),  and  dates  from  about  500  B.C.,  having  been  a  stronghold  and 
a  place  of  note  ere  Prince  Anuradha  had  founded  the  mighty  city 
which  bears  his  name,^  and  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  contested  deriva- 
tion, as  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  name  was  Anu-rajah- 
pura,  and  meant  *  the  City  of  the  Ninety  Kings,'  who  reigned  here  from 
the  date  of  its  foundation,  about  500  b.c.  to  a.d.  726,  and  of  whom 

*  See  Chapter  xx. 

*  Wijeyo  having  repudiated  his  island- wife  and  her  children  in  favour  of  an  Indian 
princess  (see  p.  244),  found  himself  without  an  heir,  the  sovereignty  devolving  on  his 
nephew  Panduwaasa,  who  likewise  sought  a  bride  from  India.  She  arrived  escorted 
by  six  stalwart  brothers,  who  settled  in  various  parts  of  Ceylon,  Vigita  and  Anuradha 
founding  the  cities  which  bore  their  names. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Mahawansa  that  Anuradhapura  was  so  called  on  account  of  its 
having  been  the  settlement  of  Anuradho,  and  also  because  it  was  founded  under  the 
constellation  of  Anuradho. 

The  still  more  ancient  chronicles  of  the  Dipavamsa  say  that  the  city  was  founded 
by  the  minister  who  was  called  after  the  asterism.  Knowing  the  immense  reverence 
with  which  the  Singhalese  have  ever  regarded  the  stars  and  their  interpreters,  the 
astrologers,  this  statement  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  further  discussion. 
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Emerson  Tennant  gives  a  complete  list  But  as  the  city  bore  the 
name  of  Anuradha  through  all  these  centuries,  we  need  scarcely  assume 
that  this  was  given  in  prophetic  reference  to  ninety  future  kings.  So 
this  derivation  might  well  be  deemed  an  exploded  fallacy ;  but,  as  we 
all  know,  such  die  hard. 

The  ancient  annals  record  that  Vigitapura  was  surrounded  by  a 
triple  battlement,  and  entered  by  a  gate  of  iron.  Its  capture  (about 
B.C.  160)  was  a  most  picturesque  incident.  It  had  been  seized  by 
Malabar  invaders,  and  the  Singhalese,  led  by  King  Dutugemunu, 
besieged  the  usurpers.  For  months  the  rocky  fortress  held  out ; 
then  it  was  determined  to  carry  it  by  assault,  and  the  famous  War- 
Elephant,  Kadol,  was  directed  to  charge  the  eastern  gate. 

On  he  rushed,  through  a  pitiless  hail  of  large  stones,  spears  and 
arrows,  which  were  hurled  at  him  from  the  walls.  But  on  his  at- 
tempting to  charge  the  gate,  he  met  with  a  still  warmer  reception — 
one  very  familiar  in  the  medieval  warfare  of  Britain  in  the  defence  of 
Border-keeps,  namely  showers  of  molten  lead  poured  down  from  the 
battlements  above  the  gateway. 

This  proved  too  much  for  even  so  docile  and  plucky  an  elephant 
as  Kadol,  who,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  mahout,  fled 
precipitately,  and  sought  refuge  and  alleviation  for  his  cruel  burns 
by  immersion  in  the  cool  waters  of  a  neighbouring  tank  (not  Kala- 
wewa,  of  course — it  was  constructed  six  hundred  years  later). 

After  a  while  his  pain  lessened,  and  his  wounds  were  dressed. 
Then  his  whole  body  was  protected  by  a  thickly  padded  coat,  and 
over  that  a  suit  of  armour  made  of  plates  of  copper.  Thus  equipped, 
he  was  once  more  induced  to  face  the  molten  lead,  and  rushing  to 
the  assault,  he  succeeded  with  the  sheer  strength  of  his  mighty  head 
in  bursting  open  the  gate,  whereupon  the  besieged  were  compelled  to 
submit. 

I  have  already  alluded  *  to  that  chivalrous  duel  between  Dutu- 
gemunu and  Etala,  Prince  of  Mysore,  when  the  latter  was  sFain,  and 
the  Malabars  defeated  before  the  walls  of  Anuradhapura. 

All  through  the  surrounding  jungle  are  pillars  and  ruins,  sug- 
gestive of  much  that  may  yet  reward  patient  excavation.  Below  the 
lake,  and  crossing  the  bed  of  the  Kala-oya,  a  path  has  been  cut  for 
two  and  a  half  miles  through  dense  forest  to  the  summit  of  a  low 
hill  crowned  by  a  great  square  mass  of  rocks.  In  ancient  days 
temples  and  houses  for  priests  were  built  up  in  the  fissures  between 

1  P.  243- 
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the  rocks,  and  this  Aukana  Vihare  must  have  been  a  place  of  great 
fame. 

Here  in  utter  solitude  stands  a  gigantic  statue  of  Buddha,  with 
the  right  hand  raised  to  bless  the  worshippers  who  have  so  long 
forsaken  this  shrine,  and  (as  is  the  case  in  all  the  images  I  have 
specially  noticed)  wearing  the  robe  so  as  to  leave  the  right  shoulder 
bare,  in  the  manner  which  distinguishes  the  priests  of  the  Siamese 
sect  from  the  purer  Buddhists  of  Burmah. 

This  huge  statue,  hewn  from  the  solid  granite  crag  by  order  of 
King  Prakrama  Bahu,  is  39  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  the  colossal 
foot  measures  7  feet  8  inches  in  length.  The  big  toe  is  i  foot  4 
inches  in  length  and  9  inches  wide  !  It  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  a  sportsman  while  following  the  track  of  a  herd  of  wild  elephants. 
A  priest,  whose  solitude  was  shared  only  by  one  pupil,  made  his 
home  among  the  rocks,  devoting  his  own  existence  and  training  his 
young  companion  to  striving  after  the  attainment  of  that  state  of 
perfection  which  consists  in  the  total  extinction  of  all  care  for  and 
interest  in  anything  except  one's  own  progress  in  this  laudable  effort 
— and  all  this  in  order  to  obtain  the  final  great  reward  of  Nirvana, 
which  is  the  highest  ideal  of  every  devout  Buddhist,  and  of  which 
the  most  accurate  description  is  said  to  be  the  condition  of  a 
FLAME  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  BLOWN  OUT — a  poor  Substitute  indeed  for 
Christ's  gift  of  Eternal  Life  in  the  conscious  gladness  of 
His  Presence. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ANURADHAPURA 

Factory  of  cement  pipes — Tiripane — Galkulum — Ruanweli  Dagoba — The  Abayagiria 
— Thuparama  Dagoba — Jetawanarama  Dagoba — Temple  of  the  Tooth — Tomb 
and  relic  dagobas — Square  and  circle  building  material — Peacock  Palace — Brazen 
Palace — Successive  capitals — The  Sacred  Ark — Stone  bulls — Pilgrims*  tents — The 
sacred  Bo-tree. 

Continuing  our  drive  through  the  jungle  (occasionally  passing 
through  fine  forest,  and  sometimes  crossing  a  bit  of  open  plain  with 
rice-fields),  we  came  to  Maradankadawalla,  where  we  spent  the  night, 
and  where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  deafening  tom-toming  and 
shrieking  of  shrill  pipes,  we  were  favoured  with  an  exhibition  of  most 
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repulsive  barbaric  dancing.  Here,  and  also  at  EUagamua,  we  were 
told  that  the  tom-toming  is  considered  equal  to  the  best  French 
drumming — in  which  case  I  can  only  say,  may  I  never  be  compelled 
to  hear  either  ! 

In  1890  a  valuable  industry  was  started  at  Maradankadawalla — 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  cement  concrete  pipes  for  road  culverts 
and  for  sluices,  similar  to  those  now  made  in  the  modern  city  of 
Anuradhapura,  the  cost  of  transport  being  saved  by  establishing 
these  factories  as  near  as  possible  to  new  centres  of  work.  It  is 
encouraging  to  those  who  have  so  energetically  promoted  the  work 
of  restoration,  to  learn  that  in  this  district  the  villagers  have  of  their 
own  accord  commenced  the  restoration  of  sixty  abandoned  Govern- 
ment tanks,  each  of  which  will  become  the  centre  of  a  new  village 
and  careful  cultivation. 

On  the  following  morning  we  drove  early  to  the  Tiripane  Tank, 
which  is  like  a  pretty  natural  lake,  surrounded  by  grassy  land  and 
forest,  and  then  on  to  Galkulum,  altogether  eleven  miles.  There  we 
found  graceful  arches,  and  a  most  picturesque  camp  of  temporary 
huts  in  the  jungle,  the  breakfast  house  being  quite  a  fine  room.  All 
the  handsome  white-humped  oxen  grazing  near  their  respective 
large  thatched  waggons,  and  the  groups  of  servants  and  drivers 
cooking  under  the  shady  trees,  combined  to  make  a  most  interesting 
scene. 

In  the  afternoon  (leaving  the  main  road,  which  runs  due  north  and 
south  from  one  end  of  the  isle  to  the  other)  we  rode  the  remain- 
ing ten  miles  by  a  bridle-path,  through  fine  jungle  till  we  reached 
the  far-famed  pre-Christian  city — the  wonderful  Anuradhapura. 

The  Government  Agent's  pleasant  house  had  been  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  Governor's  party,  and  its  approach  embellished 
by  sundry  fine  pandals  of  jungle  treasures,  and  a  great  display  of 
coloured  calico.  Here  we  found  ourselves  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
ruins  of  the  once  mighty  capital — ruins  totally  unlike  anything  which 
I  have  seen  in  other  countries.  For  my  own  part,  the  feeling  they 
inspire  is  not  so  much  admiration  as  wonder  and  bewilderment,  as  one 
wanders  in  every  direction,  walking  or  riding,  only  to  come  to  more, 
and  more,  and  more  ruins,— ruins  wrought  by  war  and  by  ruthless 
treasure-seekers,  but  far  more  extensively  and  effectually  by  the  silent 
growth  of  vegetation,  which,  fastening  into  every  neglected  crevice, 
has  overthrown  massive  masonry,  which,  but  for  these  insidious 
parasites,  might  have  defied  time. 
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Two  characteristics  are  specially  striking :  the  incalculable 
multitude  of  tall  monoliths — not  rude  stone  monuments,  but  accu- 
rately hewn  pillars  of  stone  or  granite,  which  in  some  cases  must 
evidently  have  supported  roofs,  or  some  form  of  building  ;  while  a 
great  number,  capped  with  a  beautifully  sculptured  crown,  form  the 
ornamental  surroundings  of  the  cyclopean  dagobas  or  relic-shrines, 
which  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  whole  place.  These 
are  gigantic  masses  of  solid  brickwork,  built  in  the  form  of  a  half-egg 
or  a  bell,  and  crowned  with  a  sort  of  spire  called  a  tee^  which 
symbolises  the  honorific  umbrella.  These  huge  piles  are  estimated 
to  contain  millions  of  cubic  feet,  and  somewhere  near  the  summit  of 
each  a  secret  chamber  was  constructed,  wherein  was  deposited  some 
worshipful  fragment  of  Buddha  himself,  or  of  one  of  his  saints,  sur- 
rounded by  costly  offerings. 

The  means  of  access  to  this  chamber  was  known  only  to  the 
priests,  but  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  Ceylon, 
the  Maha-wanso,  that  when,  about  B.C.  i6i.  King  Dutugemunu  had 
built  the  Ruanweli  dagoba,  he  ascended  to  the  summit  by  means  of 
a  temporary  winding  staircase,  and  thence  descended  into  the  sacred 
chamber,  wherein  he  deposited  the  precious  casket  containing  the 
relic,  whatever  it  was,  and  various  other  treasures. 

This  Ruanweli  or  *  Golden  Dust '  dagoba  is  close  to  the  house  in 
which  we  lived,  so  it  afforded  the  first  and  ever-present  impression — 
a  huge  conical  mass  of  crumbling  red  brickwork,  partly  veiled  by 
quite  large  trees,  which  have  grown  up  from  seeds  dropped  into 
crevices  all  over  the  building,  and  have  somehow  contrived  to  obtain 
not  only  a  footing  but  a  living  in  that  seemingly  unnourishing  soil.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  originally  270  feet  high,  but  is  now  only 
189,  and  is  crowned  by  an  ornamental  sort  of  spire,  which  I  suppose 
must  have  been  added  at  some  time  of  restoration. 

It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  granite  pavement,  forming  a  square 
platform,  which  measures  500  feet  in  every  direction.  It  is  raised 
on  a  second  platform,  likewise  square,  and  round  the  upper  square 
you  can  still  trace  the  broken  fragments  of  what  was  once  a  whole 
regiment  of  elephants,  which,  like  the  huge  shrine  itself,  were  all 
coated  with  the  smoothest  cream-coloured  chunam,  like  polished, 
marble.  The  old  chronicles  say  that  each  of  these  elephants  was 
originally  provided  with  real  ivory  tusks  :  if  this  were  so,  tusked  ele- 
phants must  have  been  more  abundant  in  Ceylon  in  those  days  than 
in  the  present  century  !    There  are  also  several  large  stone  statues 
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of  ancient  kings  and  saints,  and  a  small  temple,  surrounded  by  a 
frieze  of  grotesque  figures  in  high  relief. 

King  Dutugemunu  had  previously  built  the  Miris-wetiya  dagoba, 
to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Prince  Elala,  and  as  he  pitied 
his  people,  burdened  as  they  had  been  by  long  wars,  he  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  his  right  to  employ  their  forced  labour.  So  he 
paid  all  his  workers  at  a  very  liberal  rate,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  his  building  did  not  progress  quite  so  fast  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  done.  Besides,  he  had  many  great  works  on  hand,  one 
of  which  was  the  erection  of  the  Great  Brazen  Palace  for  the 
priests. 

At  all  events,  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  *  Golden-Dust ' 
relic-shrine,  so  his  devoted  brother,  Saidai-tissa,  had  a  framework  of 
wood  made  on  the  summit,  and  covered  it  with  white  cloth,  that  his 
dying  eyes  might  behold  it  as  it  would  appear  when  finished.  The 
king  was  carried  round  the  great  building,  and  then  laid  down  upon 
a  carpet,  that  he  might  die  gazing  on  this  work  which  the  priests  told 
him  was  so  meritorious.  But  in  the  hour  of  death  the  great  king 
could  find  no  comfort  in  any  of  the  good  deeds  extolled  by  the  priests, 
but  only  in  recalling  some  acts  of  unselfish  kindness  known  only  to 
himself.  A  large  slab  of  granite,  surrounded  by  small  pillars,  marks 
the  spot  where  the  king  lay  in  those  last  hours.  A  ruinous  mound 
at  a  considerable  distance  is  pointed  out  as  his  tomb. 

It  is  said  that  in  his  last  hours  the  king  spoke  somewhat  bitterly 
of  the  state  of  absolute  slavery  to  the  priests  in  which  he  had  lived 
all  his  life,  an  instance  thereof  commonly  quoted  being  the  erection 
of  the  Miris-wetiya  dagoba,  of  which  it  is  averred  that  he  built  it  as 
a  penance  for  having  on  one  occasion  so  far  forgotten  his  rule  of 
giving  the  priests  a  share  of  everything,  that  he  had  eaten  his  curry, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  chillies  and  sambal  (Miris-wetiya), 
without  setting  aside  a  portion  for  the  priests  !  However,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned,  a  more  plausible  origin  is  assigned  for  the  erection 
of  this  monument. 

A  Siamese  prince  has  recently  provided  funds  for  the  restoration 
of  this  dagoba  (whether  in  memory  of  the  king's  atonement  anent 
the  curry-stuif,  or  of  his  victory  over  the  Malabar  invaders,  I  cannot 
say).  It  is  said  that  the  sculptures  and  tracery  on  the  three  chapels 
connected  with  this  dagoba,  now  exposed  to  view  for  the  first  time 
in  the  present  century,  are  the  most  delicate  and  artistic  that  have  as 
yet  been   disinterred.     But  the  addition  of  some  handsome  brick 
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arches,  far  up  the  sides,  are  criticised  as  being  an  incongruous  though 
effectual  method  of  arresting  the  process  of  disintegration. 

The  native  chronicles  give  minute  details  of  the  building  of  the 
Ruanweli  dagoba,  and  of  the  enormous  labour  expended  oh  prepar- 
ing a  foundation  capable  of  sustaining  so  ponderous  a  weight.  It 
was  dug  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  cubits,  and  filled  with  round 
stones,  which  were  trampled  by  the  largest  elephants,  their  feet  being 
protected  by  leather  boots.  These  stones  were  embedded  in  clay, 
and  over  them  was  poured  a  layer  of  cement,  then  of  sandstone,  and 
pver  all  were  laid  great  plates  of  iron  and  of  brass. 

After  the  king's  death,  his  brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
surmounted  the  great  edifice  with  a  spire  of  glass  as  a  protection 
against  lightning.  The  great  damage  was  done  about  the  year  a.d. 
1 2 14  by  Maagha,  a  ruthless  treasure-seeker,  who,  in  his  determination 
to  reach  the  relic-chamber,  tore  down  all  the  upper  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, which  accounts  for  its  present  reduced  height. 

I  found  a  capital  point  whence  to  sketch  this  huge  red  ruin,  veiled 
with  green  and  grey  foliage,  with  a  wonderful  foreground  of  a  multi- 
tude of  handsome  stone  pillars  with  elaborately  sculptured  square 
capitals — some  upright,  some  leaning,  others  fallen  and  half  over- 
grown with  trailing  vines — and  overshadowed  by  fine,  trees  with 
quaintly  twisted  stems. 

In  the  distance,  to  the  left  of  the  Ruanweli  dagoba,  towered 
another — the  Abayagiria  dagoba,  or  Fortress  of  Safety,  originally  the 
greatest  of  all  these  monstrous  piles,  its  full  height  having  been  about 
405  feet  (/>.,  fifty  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul's)  and  its  circumference 
1,130  feet !  Its  height  is  now  considerably  reduced,  but  the  square 
platform  on  which  it  stands  still  covers  an  area  of  eight  acres  !  And 
around  it  are  the  ruins  of  various  chapels  and  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  a  great  college  of  priests ;  and  among  the  ruins  are  many 
finely  sculptured  stones,  a  gigantic  seven-headed  cobra,  and  sundry 
flowers  and  figures.  .  All  this  was  the  work  of  King  Walagambahu, 
who  thus  (B.C.  89)  commemorated  the  expulsion  of  the  Malabar  in- 
vaders and  his  own  recovery  of  the  throne. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Government  explorers  tunnelled  right  into 
the  heart  of  this  huge  *  Fortress  of  Safety,'  through  200  feet  of  solid 
brickwork,  because  of  a  tradition  that  therein  were  buried  very  ancient 
books  inscribed  on  metal  plates.  But  on  reaching  the  jealously 
guarded  secret  chamber,  nothing  whatever  was  found  save  a  few 
beads,  of  no  value  beyond  that  due  to  their  antiquity.    The  prisoners 
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who  were  employed  on  this  work  of  excavation,  and  on  the  restoration 
of  the  summit  tower,  have  left  rude  steps  along  the  side  of  the  brick- 
work by  which  it  is  now  possible  to  ascend  to  a  height  of  231  feet 
above  the  platform— />.,  549  feet  above  sea-level — which,  amid  such 
very  level  surroundings,  secures  a  wide-spread  view  in  every  direction 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  park,  land,  and  forest,  dotted  with  the  huge 
monuments  of  olden  days,  glimpses  of  stone  pillars,  and  of  glistening 
lakes  and  tanks,  and  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  blue  Ritigala 
and  Matele  hills,  and  on  the  other  by  Mihintale,  the  sacred  mountain, 
so  rich  in  ruins  and  in  legends. 

I  found  another  fascinating  spot  for  a  very  comprehensive  sketch 
— seated  beneath  an  overhanging  tree  whose  roots  were  all  entwined 
with  a  flight  of  beautifully  sculptured  steps,  quaint  animals,  and  other 
carved  stones,  which,  with  a  couple  of  dark  miniature  dagobas  to  the 
left,  formed  an  effective  foreground  for  the  really  beautiful  Thuparama 
dagoba,  which  stands  on  a  raised  mound  approached  by  a  fine  flight 
of  steps,  and  surrounded  by  128  most  elegant  slim  white  columns 
with  beautifully  sculptured  capitals.  They  are  in  three  circles,  the 
fifty-two  nearest  the  dogoba  being  twenty  feet  high  :  all  of  these  are 
monoliths.  The  great  building  itself  was  cleared  of  jungle,  restored 
and  recoated  with  chunam  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  crowned  by 
a  gigantic  tee  or  spire,  apparently  representing  seven  honorific  um- 
brellas, piled  in  the  manner  still  realistically  done  in  Burmah  ;  and 
the  eye  is  carried  still  higher  by  a  group  of  tall  palmyra  palms,  while  a 
great  temple-tree  loaded  with  creamy  fragrant  blossom  stands  in  relief 
against  a  background  of  dark  foliage. 

Then  to  the  left,  on  lower  ground,  another  stairway,  with  more 
quaint  sculptured  beasts  and  figures,  leads  up  to  a  group  of  monoliths 
(two  of  which  still  support  a  third  like  a  capstone).  Here  stand  a 
group  of  pillars  with  most  curiously  sculptured  capitals,  quite  unlike 
any  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  described  as  *  cuneiform 
mouldings,*  but  some  prosaic  person  has  compared  them  to  a  gigantic 
double  tooth  with  fangs  ! — that  image  being  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  indeed  the  original  Dalada  Maligawa,  or  Palace  of  the 
Tooth,  having  been  the  first  of  the  many  resting-places  of  the  famous 
Tooth  of  Buddha,  of  which,  as  also  of  the  many  palaces  erected  for  it 
in  the  course  of  its  wanderings  in  Ceylon,  I  have  already  spoken,  so 
need  only  add  that  this  building,  where  it  was  welcomed  in  the  first 
instance,  was  erected  by  King  Kirti  Sri  Megaha-warna  in  a.d.  311. 

Fa-Hian,  the  Chinese  traveller  who  visited  Ceylon  about  a.d.  413, 
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gives  a  wonderful  account  of  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  in  honour 
of  the  Sacred  Tooth — showing  how,  after  great  festivities,  it  was 
carried  in  procession  to  its  summer  home  in  the  mountains,  along  a 
road  so  thickly  strewn  with  flowers  that  the  whole  air  was  perfumed. 
Then  strange  miracle- plays  were  enacted,  representing  the  chief 
events  of  Buddha's  life,  with  appropriate  scenery  and  costumes,  and 
introducing  figures  of  elephants  and  stags  so  delicately  coloured  as 
to  be  scarcely  discernible  from  life. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  to  find  these  curious  religious  plays  in  favour 
wellnigh  two  thousand  years  ago  ! 

As  I  have  frequently  referred  to  my  selection  of  scenes  for 
'Comprehensive  Sketches,'  I  may  mention  that  in  all  .my  travels, 
from  the  Hhnalayas  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  South  Seas,  I 
have  always  carried,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  variety  of  smaller 
sketching-blocks,  one  large  sheet  of  galvanised  zinc,  turned  over  at 
the  edges  to  give  additional  strength,  and  measuring  31  by  23  inches. 
On  this  (no  matter  how  tired  at  night,  in  tent  or  in  rest-house,  where 
very  often  my  large  sheet  of  American  waterproof,  laid  on  the  floor, 
formed  my  only  sponging-table)  I  stretched  a  fresh  sheet  of  drawing- 
paper  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  remove  the  last  sketch,  which 
was  then  laid  with  its  predecessors  in  a  flat  tin  box,  proof  against 
rain,  white  ants,  and  other  foes. 

The  large  zinc  block  was  pinned  up  in  white  cloth,  and  strapped 
up  in  the  aforesaid  waterproof,  which  was  the  carpet  on  which  I  sat 
while  sketching.  I  found  that,  from  not  being  cramped  for  space,  I 
could  work  much  more  rapidly,  and  produce  a  far  more  comprehen- 
sive and  realistic  picture,  than  by  smaller  studies  of  separate  portions. 
In  every  case  I  always  devoted  several  hours  to  most  careful  pencil- 
drawing,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  of  detail,  before  indulging  in 
the  joy  of  colour. 

I  think  I  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  the  impossibility  of  preserving 
drawing-paper  for  water-colour  painting  in  the  damp  tropics.  The 
rapid  development  of  mildew  is  so  inevitable,  that  the  artist  has  no 
alternative  but  just  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  by  long  experience  I 
found  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was,  just  before  beginning  to  colour, 
to  wash  over  the  whole  paper  with  pure  water.  Then  when  great 
stars  of  mildew  revealed  themselves,  I  fed  each  hungry  fungus  with 
a  good  brushful  of  white  paint.  In  colouring  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
these  patches  as  much  as  possible,  or  work  over  them  finely  with  a 
very  dry  brush.    By  observing  these  precautions  I  have  produced 
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many  effective  pictures  on  paper,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  ab- 
solutely hopeless,  but  on  which  now  no  one  would  suspect  the 
presence  of  the  once  rampant  mildew.  At  the  same  time,  my  rash 
attempt  to  *  improve '  a  sketch  done  in  the  tropics,  by  a  wash  of  colour 
or  even  of  water,  will  inevitably  reveal  countless  troublesome  stars 
and  patches,  previously  invisible. 

To  return  to  the  Thuparama  dagoba,  which  is  the  oldest  and  most 
venerated  of  all  these  great  buildings.  It  was  built  by  King  Dewan- 
anpia-tissa,  *  the  Delight  of  the  Gods,'  who  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  307,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  Buddha's  right  collar-bone, 
proceeded  to  build  this  wonderful  shrine  for  its  reception.  (I  cannot 
refrain  from  reiterating  how  culpably  careless  were  poor  Prince 
Gautama's  cremators !  We  have  seen  the  dagoba  at  Kala-wewa 
purporting  to  contain  his  jawbone,  while  another  at  Bintenne  was 
erected  b.c.  164  to  contain  a  bone  from  his  thorax.)  The  height  of 
the  Thuparama  dagoba  is  about  63  feet. 

The  slim  monolithic  columns  all  round  it  are  peculiarly  elegant, 
though  unmeaning  except  as  ornaments.  A  similar  arrangement 
of  three  rows  of  pillars  of  equally  delicate  workmanship,  numbering 
respectively  20,  28,  and  40,  surround  the  Lankarama,  which  is  a 
smaller  but  very  fine  dagoba,  of  unknown  date.  It  is  attributed  to 
ICing  Maha-Sen,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  a.d.  275,  and  who 
having  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  adopted  a  creed  known  to  or- 
thodox Buddhists  as  *  the  Wytulian  heresy '  (supposed  to  have  been 
Brahminical),  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  Buddhism  and 
destroy  its  monuments  ;  but  finding  that  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  to  raise  a  general  rebellion,  he  recanted,  and  became  a  zealous 
Buddhist,  not  only  rebuilding  all  the  monuments  and  priests'  houses 
which  he  had  destroyed,  but  building  new  ones  to  outvie  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  Jetawanarama,  which,  though  not  originally 
quite  so  large  as  the  Abayagiria,  was  316  feet  high,  and  is  still  249  feet 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  360  feet.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant 
calculated  that  even  now  it  measures  twenty  millions  of  cubical  feet, 
giving  sufficient  material  to  raise  eight  thousand  houses,  each  with 
20  feet  frontage,  which  would  form  thirty  streets  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  would  construct  a  town  the  size  of  Ipswich  or  Coventry,  or  form 
a  wall  one  foot  in  thickness  and  two  feet  in  height,  reaching  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  ! 

Now  this  mountain  of  brickwork  is  covered  to  the  very  summit 
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with  large  trees,  of  such  frugal  habit  as  apparently  to  live  on  air,  for 
they  surely  can  find  no  sustenance  in  the  crumbling  bricks  ! 

Those  slim  columns  with  the  ornamental  crown,  which  never 
supported  anything,  are  most  puzzling,  no  one  having  any  idea  why 
they  were  erected.  The  only  rude  parallel  that  occurs  to  me,  as 
possibly  throwing  light  on  the  subject,  is  a  custom  which  prevails  in 
certain  tribes  in  the  Kassia  hills  on  the  confines  of  Upper  India, 
where  a  cromlech  is  erected  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  whose  spirits 
are  invoked  by  the  living.  Should  the  prayers  thus  offered  be 
granted,  a  great  monolith  is  erected  close  to  the  tomb,  in  acknow- 
ledgment thereof,  and  in  due  course  of  time  these  multiply,  so  thai 
some  favoured  tombs  are  surrounded  with  a  large  group  of  sue] 
tributes  of  gratitude.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  rude  phase  ol 
ancestor  worship  may  give  us  the  clue  to  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
ductions of  a  highly  civilised  race,  whose  object  was  equally  th< 
invocation  of  the  dead.  Whatever  meaning  may  have  once  at- 
tached to  them  is  now  utterly  forgotten,  even  by  the  priests. 

As  regards  the  dagobas  themselves,  there  are  two  classes.     First, 

those  which  were  built  as  depositories  for  sacred  relics  (these  include 

all  the  Cyclopean  buildings) ;    and  secondly,  a  multitude  of  small 

ones,  which  were  merely  hollow  circular  domes,  built  over  a  lower 

square  chamber  which  was  the  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  some 

cremated  monk  or  nun.     Apparently  the  only  means  of  access  to  this  / 

chamber,  beneath  the  square  platform,  was  by  a  square  opeW-  ^ 

beneath  the  dome  ;  but  when  once  the  dome  has  been  erectedf' 

»en— 
living  might  no  more  enter  the  chamber  of  the  dead.      Within  ^ 

chamber,  at  the  four  comers,  forming  a  sort  of  octagon,  were  ;     .  '  ^ 

slabs  bearing  the  name  of  the  dead,  and  a  short  catalogue  of  f     .  ^ 

her  good  deeds,  together  with  a  representation  of  Buddha's  fee  ^  M 

trident,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  Buddhistic  emblems. 

Unfortunately,  at  Anuradhapura  most  of  these  tomb  dagoba'  ^"^  p 
been  destroyed  by  sacrilegious  treasure-seekers. 

Though  the  dagobas  in  this  place  are  specially  interesting  as^        ^  ^ 

the  largest  and  oldest  in  Ceylon,  the  same  form  is  reprodu'  .  * Jjn 

many  more  modern  cities,  and  in  connection  with  Buddhist  t          \  '  -i^ 

all  over  the  Isle,  alP  built  on  the  same  pattern— namely,  a  ^  ^?^  ^ 
building  on  a  square  platform.                                                          . , 

1  The  Thuparama  and  Lankarama  dagobas  are  apparently  exceptions  t<f  with  a  ^^ 
for  though  the  tall  circular  spire  rests  on  a  square  platform,  on  the  suin^oduced  !i^^ 
dagoba,  the  great  massive  buildings  are  raised  on  circular  mounds.  ^ 


It 
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(At  Chi-Chen,  in  Central  America,  there  are  ancient  buildings, 
which  in  size,  form  of  dome,  and  the  ornamental  tower  or  tee  on  the 
summit,  are  said  to  be  apparently  identical  with  those  of  Ceylon.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  they  also  have  the  square 
platform.) 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  commonest  type  of  grave  all  over  North 
China,  from  Shanghai  to  Peking,  simply  consists  of  a  circular  earthen 
mound  erected  on  a  square  platform  of  earth,  the  mound  being 
generally  crowned  by  a  spire  or  knob.  These  are  made  in  miniature 
for  the  very  poor,  very  large  for  the  wealthy,  and  Cyclopean  for  em- 
perors. This  combination  is  the  mystic  symbolism  which,  to  the 
Chinaman,  represents  the  dual  principle  in  nature.  The  square  is 
the  feminine  symbol,  and  represents  the  earth.  The  circle  suggests 
the  male  principle,  and  symbolises  heaven.  The  same  principle  is 
worked  out  in  the  construction  of  the  great  Temples  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  at  Peking.  * 

It  is  interesting  and  curious  to  find  this  ancient  symbolism  revered 
and  perpetuated  by  the  professors  of  a  creed  to  which  such  details 
are  certainly  foreign. 

The  external  square  was  repeated  by  an  internal  pillar  which 
marked  the  exact  centre  of  the  dagoba  :  in  the  case  of  the  toftib- 
dagoba  the  pillar  was  sometimes  square,  sometimes  circular.  It  was 
about  a  foot  square,  and  rose  about  four  feet  above  ground,  and  on  it 
rested  the  casket  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Such  caskets 
were  generally  miniature  dagobas  of  the  same  bell  shape. 

In  the  construction  of  the  gigantic  relic-shrines,  it  appears  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  exact  centre  was  marked  by  an  upright  monolith 
accurately  squared,  and  placed  so  as  to  have  the  four  sides  true  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  The  squares  of  the  platform  and  outer  wall 
were  then  marked  out, — also  the  true  circle  for  the  dagoba, — and  the 
whole  was  built  up  solidly  ;  no  chamber  of  any  sort  till  the  appointed 
height  was  reached,  perhaps  15  feet  from  the  summit.  But  so  soon 
as  the  central  square  pillar  was  built  up,  another  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  it,  *  truly  perpendicular,  and  securely  fixed  in  position  by  mor- 
tice and  tennon.*  Thus  it  was  carried  right  up  from  the  base  to  a 
height  of  from  200  to  400  feet,  to  the  relic  chamber,  which  was 

1  These  I  have  described  fully  in  'Wanderings  in  China,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  175,  180, 
322.     See  also  a  ground-plan  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  and  notes  on  tomb-temples 
.in  'Meeting  the  Sun,'  by  Will  Simpson,  F.R.G.S.,  pp.  176,  190-193.     Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co. 
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formed  as  a  perfect  square  facing  the  cardinal  points ;  and  here,  as  in 
the  tomb  dagobas,  this  stone  pillar  projected  about  four  feet  through 
the  floor.  It  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  supported  a  circular 
golden  tray,  on  which  was  laid  the  casket  containing  the  precious 
relic,  which  may  have  been  only  a  hair  from  a  saint's  eyebrow,  or  a 
revered  toe-nail,  but  was  probably  accompanied  by  treasures  of  very 
much  greater  interest,  which  fully  accounts  for  the  anxiety  of  ruthless 
marauders  to  pillage  these  depositories. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  list  published  by  Mr.  Wickremasinghe  of 
the  various  objects  enshrined  in  a  dagoba  at  Hanguranketa  :  *  Two 
gold  chains  and  two  medals,  studded  with  valuable  gems  ;  i6o  silver 
images,  199  bronze  images,  604  precious  stones,  2,000  uncut  stones, 
and  many  other  objects,  including  two  boards  for  binding  a  book,  of 
silver  and  gold,  studded  with  gems  ;  five  books  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka 
written  on  silver  plates  ;  seven  books  of  the  Abhidharma  Litaka  on 
silver  plates,  as  also  a  number  of  other  books  ;  one  book  written  on  900 
copper  plates,  each  three  spans  long,  and  extracts  from  various 
religious  books  written  on  37  plates  of  gold,  each  plate  weighing  five 
English  sovereigns.' 

Of  the  Cyclopean  relic-dagobas,*  there  are  seven  within  the  limits 
of  i\nuiadhapura  itself,  without  reference  to  those  at  Mehintale  and 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.    These  seven  are — 


Supi>osed 
on^tnal 
height. 

Present 

Diameter 

Date 

height. 

at  base. 

begun. 

Thuparama 

62i 

59 

B.C.  307 

Mirisawetiya 

82i 

164 

B.C.   164 

Ruanweli  . 

270 

189 

379 

B.C.   161 

Abayagiria 

405 

231 

325 

B.C.      89 

Jetawanarama   . 

.         316 

249 

360 

A.D.  302 

Lankarama 

32i 

44 

Unknown. 

Seta  Chaitiya    . 

20  Too 

ruinous 

to  ascertain. 

B.C.  119 

The  latter,  though  generally  known  by  this  name,  which  means 
'  the  Stone  Temple,'  is  properly  called  the  Lajjikavihara,  having  been 
built  by  King  Lajji-tissa.  Though  small,  and  in  very  ruinous  con- 
dition, it  is  deemed  highly  sacred,  and  its  stone  carving  and  stairways 
are  considered  very  fine. 

Of  the  other  dagobas  which  are  scattered  about  in  the  jungle,  I 

1  Various  derivations  are  given  :  datu,  '  a  relic,'  and  gabbhan,  •  a  shrine  * ;  or, 
deha^  '  the  body/  and^^j^a,  *  that  which  preserves.' 
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may  mention  the  Kiri  Wihara  (Milk  Temple),  which  is  so  entirely 
buried  beneath  encroaching  earth,  that  its  existence  is  only  known  by 
the  tradition  which  declares  it  to  lie  buried  beneath  a  huge  grassy 
mound. 

All  the  dagobas  at  Anuradhapura  are  built  of  brick,  and  perhaps 
their  erection  here  was  suggested  by  the  fact  of  finding  building 
material  in  such  abundance,  in  the  form  of  beds  of  clay  ready  for  the 
manufacture  of  millions  of  bricks — though,  strange  to  say,  the  ancient 
chronicles  relate  how,  to  facilitate  the  building  of  the  Ruanwelidagoba, 
one  of  the  gods  created  the  requisite  quantity  of  bricks  at  a  place  six- 
teen miles  distant ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  been 
miraculously  transported  to  the  spot. 

Of  course,  in  viewing  these  ruinous  red  mounds,  it  requires  an 
effort  of  imagination  to  picture  them  as  they  appeared  when  so  thickly 
coated  with  chunam  as  to  resemble  huge  domes  of  polished  cream- 
coloured  marble.  This  chunam  was  still  in  use  when  the  oldest 
European  bungalows  were  built,  and  gives  their  pillared  verandahs  a 
delightfully  cool  appearance  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  this 
manufacture  is  a  lost  art,  though  it  is  known  that  chunam  was  a  pre- 
paration of  lime  made  from  burned  oyster-shells,  mixed  with  the 
water  of  cocoa-nuts  and  the  glutinous  juice  of  the  fruit  called 
paragaha.^ 

As  regards  the  multitude  of  great  columns,  *  moon-stones,'  and 
other  large  monoliths,  some  were  obtained  from  masses  of  rock  very 
near  the  city,  which  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  wedges  by  which  the 
pillars  were  split  off  from  the  rock.  But  many  were  quarried  from 
beds  of  mountain  limestone  and  granitic  gneiss  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mihintale,  a  very  sacred  mountain  about  eight  miles  from  Anurad- 
hapura. In  these  quarries  you  still  discern  the  holes  from  which,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  huge  blocks  and  slabs  were  chiselled, — a 
stone  so  hard  as  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather,  for  the  most 
delicate  sculptures  remain  as  perfect  as  though  only  completed  yester- 
day— each  bead  on  the  ornaments  of  the  figures,  each  detail  of  flower 
or  foliage,  retaining  all  its  original  sharpness. 

Of  course,  in  exploring  any  scene  of  ancient  historic  interest,  it  is 
essential  to  have  previously  gathered  as  much  information  as  possible 
regarding  it,  for  nowhere  does  the  eye  so  truly  see  what  it  brings  the 
capacity  for  seeing  as  in  visiting  the  ruined  cities  of  bygone  ages. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  this  labyrinth  of  ruinous  brickwork  andsculp- 

^  JHllma  dentat<h 
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tured  stones,  so  bewildering  till  one  begins  to  get  something  like  a 
clue  to  its  main  features. 

In  point  of  fact,  most  of  what  remains  of  the  once  mighty  city  of 
Anuradhapura,  the  magnificent,  lies  buried  beneath  from  six  to  fifteen 
feet  of  soil,  waiting  for  a  whole  army  of  excavators  to  come  and  sup- 
plement the  feeble  force  now  working  for  Government.  And  yet, 
although  the  forest  now  overgrows  the  whole  plain,  so  that  the  only 
break  in  your  long  ride  is  coming  to  an  occasional  open  tract,  where 
fine  old  trees  grow  singly  as  in  an  English  park,  enough  remains  above 
ground  to  enable  you  to  recall  vivid  visions  of  the  past. 

For  a  space  of  sixteen  square  miles  the  somewhat  scrubby  jungle, 
stunted  by  the  prevalence  of  droughts,  is  but  a  veil  for  the  masses  of 
masonry  and  brickwork ;  a  wilderness  of  granite  pillars  with  richly 
carved  capitals,  and  flights  of  steps,  some  covered  with  intricate  carv- 
ing, as  perfect  to-day  as  when,  two  thousand  years  ago,  they  were 
trodden  by  the  unsandalled  feet  of  reverent  worshippers  or  busy  mer- 
chants. The  designs  of  these  stairs  are  beautiful— on  either  side 
supported  by  rich  scroll-patterns,  and  graceful  figures  overshadowed 
by  the  seven -headed  cobra,  supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of  vigilance  ; 
while  the  huge  semicircular  stone  which  forms  the  lowest  step  (com- 
monly called  *  moon-stone ')  generally  represents  a  sacred  lotus- 
blossom,  round  which  circle  rows  of  horses,  elephants,  bullocks,  and 
the  invariable  geese  held  sacred  by  all  ancient  nations.  These  stones 
are  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Strange  to  say,  no  two  of  these  are  exactly 
alike  in  arrangement  of  detail. 

Broad  roads  have  been  cleared  through  the  dense  jungle,  embrac- 
ing the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  as  you  ride  slowly  along  these  or 
any  of  the  innumerable  pilgrim-paths  which  here  intersect  the  forest, 
you  see  on  every  side  the  same  wilderness  of  hewn  stones,  heaped  up 
in  dire  confusion,  all  overturned  by  the  insidious  growth  of  vegetation, 
and  at  last  you  emerge  at  some  huge  bathing  tank,  all  of  carved  stone- 
work ;  or  it  may  be  on  the  brink  of  a  great  artificial  lake,  formed  by 
an  embankment  of  cyclopean  masonry.  Or  else  you  find  yourself  in 
presence  of  some  huge  figure  of  Buddha,  perhaps  reclining  in  the 
dreamless  repose  of  Nirvana,  perhaps  sitting  in  ceaseless  contempla- 
tion of  the  lonely  forest— a  mighty  image  of  dark  stone  brought  from 
afar,  at  some  remote  time  when  worshippers  were  legion.  Now, 
perhaps,  a  handful  of  flowers,  or  some  ashes  of  burnt  camphor,  tell  of 
some  solitary  villager  who  has  here  offered  his  simple  prayer. 

Or  the  object  which  suddenly  presents  itself  to  your  amazed  sight 
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Eoay  be  one  of  the  gigantic  dagobas  of  which  I  have  abready  spoken^- 
one  of  many  similar  buildings  which  lie  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  silent  depths  of  vast  forests  which  now  cover  the  sites 
wh^ere  once  stood  busy  populous  cities. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  ancient  chronicles  that  on  great  festivals  these 
dagobas  were  festooned  from  base  to  summit  with  endless  garlands  of 
the  most  fragrant  and  lovely  flowers,  till  the  whole  building  resembled 
some  huge  shrub  in  blossom.  Others  were  literally  buried  beneath 
heaps  of  jessamine.  One  of  the  relic-shrines  which  was  thus  adorned, 
the  Jetawanaraina,  towered,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  height  of  316  feet. 

Though  no  reverent  hands  now  garland  this  desolate  shrine,  kind 
nature  still  strews  it  with  fairest  blossoms,  and  has  covered  it,  right  up 
to  the  summit,  with  trees  of  largest  growth,  all  matted  together  with 
beautiful  flowering  creepers.  These  have  now  been  in  a  measure 
cleared  away  so  as  to  reveal  the  form  of  the  gigantic  dome,  capped 
with  a  ruinous  red  spire  four  storeys  high,  circular,  on  a  square  base. 
Tall  monoliths  and  sculptured  figures  at  the  base  of  this  huge  mass  of 
masonry  afford  the  eye  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  its  height. 
My  own  feeling  as  I  sat  at  work  sketching  it,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  of 
amazement  that  any  human  beings  could  have  constructed  an  object 
so  oppressively  large,  useless,  and  hideous. 

Of  vanished  glories,  one  of  the  chief  must  have  been  the  Monara- 
or  Mayura-paya— />.,  the  Peacock  Palace  of  the  kings,  so  called  not 
only  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  with  which  it  was  painted 
externally,  but  also  from  the  abundance  of  precious  stones,  gold,  and 
silver  employed  in  its  decoration.  It  is  described  as  having  been  a 
building  three  storeys  high,  with  ranges  of  cool  rooms  underground. 
Whatever  may  still  remain  of  it  is  all  underground,  buried  beneath  a 
grassy  mound ;  but  round  it,  as  if  keeping  sentry  round  the  royal 
palace,  stand  a  circle  of  fine  stone  pillars  with  beautifully  sculptured 
capitals. 

But  the  crowning  marvel  of  Anuradhapura  was  the  Lowa-maha- 
paya,  or  Great  Brazen  Palace,  a  monastery  built  by  King  Dutugemunu 
about  B.C.  164,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  thousand  priests.  It 
was  nine  storeys  high,  probably  pyramidal,  so  that  the  top  storey  was 
much  smaller  than  the  lowest.  The  latter  was  built  up  from  a  founda- 
tion supported  by  sixteen  hundred  granite  pillars,  all  of  which,  the 
Rajavali  implies,  were  covered  with  copper.  Each  priest  (or  rather 
monk)  had  his  own  little  dormitory,  and  (as  no  great  man  could  possi- 
bly allow  his  inferior  to  sit  higher  than  himself)  the  poor  old  monks  of 
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highest  rank  had  to  occupy  the  uppermost  rooms,  just  under  the  roof 
with  its  ghttering  brazen  tiles — rather  warm  quarters  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day  ! 

A  most  interesting  account  of  this  palace,  and  its  various  apart- 
ments, has  been  preserved  in  the  Maha-wanso,  which  is  the  book  of 
ancient  national  chronicles.  In  one  great  hall  were  golden  pillars, 
supported  by  golden  statues  of  lions  and  elephants,  while  the  walls 
were  inlaid  with  flower-patterns  of  costly  gems,  and  festoons  of 
pearls.  In  the  centre  stood  a  magnificent  ivory  throne  of  wondrous 
workmanship,  for  the  high  priest,  while  above  it  was  the  white  chatta 
or  umbrella,  the  oriental  type  of  sovereignty.  On  either  side  of  this 
throne  were  set  a  golden  image  of  the  Sun,  and  a  silver  one  of  the 
Moon ;  and  the  whole  palace  was  richly  carpeted,  and  full  of 
luxurious  couches  and  divans. 

Amongst  the  curious  statistics  of  the  Great  Brazen  Palace,  we 
hear  of  a  stone  canoe,  twenty-five  cubits  long,  made  to  contain 
some  special  drink  for  the  thousand  priests — a  very  capacious 
punch-bowl  !  A  huge  hollowed  stone,  63  feet  long,  3^  feet  broad, 
and  2  feet  10  inches  in  depth,  was  pointed  out  to  us  among 
the  ruins  of  this  great  monastery  as  having  been  used  for  this 
purpose ;  while  another  hollowed  block  of  granite,  10  feet  long, 
2  feet  deep,  and  6  feet  wide,  lying  near  the  Jetawanarama,  was 
shown  as  that  wherein  the  daily  allowance  of  rice  was  measured 
out.  Certainly  the  proportion  of  sack  was  largely  in  excess  of  the 
solids. 

Minute  details  are  given  of  the  daily  rations  provided  for  all 
these  priests  by  the  king's  bounty,  as  also  of  the  vessels  of  sugar, 
buffalo  butter,  and  honey  provided  for  the  builders,  whose  work, 
however,  did  not  prove  enduring,  for  in  the  following  reign  this 
Tower  of  Babel'  had  to  be  taken  down, "and  it  was  rebuilt  only 
seven  storeys  high.  Two  hundred  years  later  these  were  reduced  to 
five  storeys,  and  seventy  years  afterwards,  in  a.d.  240,  it  must  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  as  the  reigning  monarch  changed  the  position 
of  the  supporting  pillars. 

When  (a.d.  275)  King  Maha-Sen  succeeded  to  the  throne,  full  of 
iconoclastic  zeal,  he  demolished  this  lofty  *  clergy-house,'  as  well  as 
many  more  buildings  connected  with  Buddhism,  and  used  them  as 
quarries  for  the  erection  of  new  shrines  for  the  images  supposed  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  *  the  Wytulian  heresy.'  But  when  he  threw 
over  his  new  love  to  return  to  the  old,  he  rebuilt  the  Brazen  Temple 
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and  all  else  that  he  had  destroyed.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  1,600 
granite  monoliths  had  been  broken  ;  so,  to  make  up  the  number, 
several  were  split.  This  was  done  by  boring  holes  in  the  stone,  and 
therein  driving  wooden  wedges,  into  which  water  was  poured  to 
make  the  wood  swell, — a  simple  but  effective  device,  which  was  first 
adopted  in  England  about  two  thousand  years  later. 

How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  when  our  ancestors  sailed  the 
stormy  seas  in  their  little  skin-covered  wicker  boats,  or  paddled 
canoes  more  roughly  hollowed  from  trees  than  those  quaint  .out- 
riggers which  here  excite  our  wonder,  Ceylon  was  the  chief  centre  of 
eastern  traffic,  having  its  own  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  wherein  to 
export  (some  say)  its  superfluous  grain — certainly  other  products — 
to  distant  lands  !  Possibly  its  traffic  may  even  have  extended  to 
Rome,  to  whose  historians  it  was  known  as  Taprobane,  and  of  whose 
coins  as  many  as  eighteen  hundred,  of  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and 
other  emperors,  have  been  found  at  Batticaloa. 

Think,  too,  that  while  Britons  wore  a  full-dress  of  only  woad,  and 
lived  in  wattle  huts,  these  islanders  had  vast  cities,  with  stately 
palaces  and  other  great  buildings,  and  monuments  whose  ruins  even 
now  vie  in  dimensions  with  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

Besides  these  massive  ruins  and  this  endless  profusion  of  sculp- 
tured granite  columns,  and  noble  stairs  which  once  led  up  to  stately 
temples,  how  poor  and  mean  all  the  modern  temples  do  appear,  with 
their  wooden  pillars  and  walls  of  clay,  the  work  of  pigmy  descendants 
of  giants  ! 

Here,  four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  all  that  con- 
stituted Eastern  luxury  reigned  supreme ;  great  tanks  watered 
beautiful  gardens,  and  in  the  streets  busy  life  fretted  and  toiled. 

Even  allowing  largely  for  Oriental  exaggeration  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  city  from  the  native  annals,  which  tell 
how,  including  these  tanks  and  gardens,  it  covered  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  square  miles,  the  whole  of  which  was  enclosed  by  a  strong 
outer  wall,  which  was  not  completed  till  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
From  the  north  gate  to  the  south  gate  measured  sixteen  miles,  and 
the  old  chronicles  tell  that  it  would  take  a  man  four  hours  to  walk 
from  the  north  to  the  south  gate,  or  across  the  city  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun. 

The  writer  enumerates  the  principal  streets,  and  it  gives  a 
strangely  familiar  touch  to  hear  of  Great  King  Street,  while  Moon 
Street  reminds  us  of  the  planet-worship  of  the  early  Singhalese, 
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Moon  Street  consisted  of  eleven  thousand  houses,  many  offwhich 
were  large  beautiful  mansions  two  storeys  high.  There  were  lesser 
streets  without  number,  bearing  the  name  of  the  caste  or  profession 
of  its  inhabitants. 

All  were  level  and  straight ;  the  broad  carriage-way  was  sprinkled 
with  glittering  white  sand,  while  the  footpath  on  either  side  was 
covered  with  dark  sand.  Thus  the  foot  passengers  were  protected 
from  the  dangers  of  the  swift  riders,  chariots,  and  carriages.  Some 
carriages  were  drawn  by  four  horses.  There  were  elephants  in- 
numerable, rich  merchants,  archers,  jugglers,  women  laden  with 
flowers  for  temple  offerings,  and  crowds  of  all  sorts. 

Not  only  had  they  cunning  craftsmen  of  all  manner  of  trades,  but 
the  most  minute  care  was  bestowed  on  such  practical  matters  as  the 
sanitation  of  their  cities.  Thus  in  Anuradhapura  there  was  a  corps 
of  200  men  whose  sole  work  was  the  daily  removal  of  all  impurity 
from  the  city,  besides  a  multitude  of  sweepers  :  150  men  were  told 
off  to  carry  the  dead  to  the  cemeteries,  which  were  well  cared  for  by 
numerous  officials.  *  Naked  mendicants  and  fakirs,'  *  castes  of  the 
heathen,'  and  the  aboriginal  Yakkos  and  Nagas — i.e,  the  demon  and 
snake  worshippers — each  had  distinct  settlements  allotted  to  them  in 
the  suburbs. 

Within  the  city  there  were  halls  for  music  and  dancing,  temples 
of  various  religions  (all  of  which  received  liberal  support  from  the 
earlier  kings),  almshouses  and  hospitals  both  for  men  and  beasts,  the 
latter  receiving  a  special  share  of  attention.  One  of  the  kings  was 
noted  for  his  surgical  skill  in  treating  the  diseases  of  elephants, 
horses,  and  snakes.  Another  set  aside  rice  to  feed  the  squirrels  in 
his  garden,  and  a  third  devoted  the  produce  of  a  thousand  fields  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  sick  animals. 

At  every  corner  of  the  countless  streets  were  houses  for  preaching, 
that  all  the  passers-by  might  learn  the  wisdom  of  Buddha,  whose 
temples,  then  as  now,  were  daily  strewn  with  the  choicest  flowers, 
garlands  of  jessamine,  and  the  fragrant  champac-blossoms,  and 
beautiful  white  and  pink  water-lilies  (the  sacred  symbolical  lotus). 
On  all  great  festivals  the  streets  were  spanned  by  arches  covered  with 
gold  and  silver  flags,  while  in  the  niches  were  placed  statues  holding 
lamps  or  golden  vases  full  of  flowers. 

At  a  later  date  the  records  of  Pollonarua  are  almost  identical 
with  these.  Yet  ere  long  both  these  cities  were  doomed  to  be 
forsaken.    The  huge  tanks  which  watered  the  beautiful  gardens  and 
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irrigated  all  the  land  were  left  to  go  to  utter  ruin  ;  and  f(»r  centuries 
all  has  lain  hushed  and  still.  When  foreigners  invaded  the  Isle,  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Kandyans  to  keep  the  interior  inaccessible,  so 
there  were  only  difficult  paths  through  dense  jungle.  Consequently, 
although  Knox  had  written  of  the  wonderful  ruins  through  which  he 
had  passed  when  making  his  escape  from  his  long  captivity  in 
Kandy,  they  continued  unknown  till  they  were  re-discovered  by 
Lieutenant  Skinner  about  1833,  when  surveying  for  his  great  work  of 
road-making. 

At  that  time  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  was  the  haunt  of  vast 
herds  of  elephants,  sambur  and  fallow  deer,  buffalo,  monkeys,  and 
jackals.  Porcupines  and  leopards  sought  shelter  among  the  ruins, 
the  tanks  were  alive  with  pelicans,  flamingoes,  and  other  aquatic 
birds,  and  large  flocks  of  peafowl  sought  refuge  in  the  cool  shade,  or 
sunned  themselves  in  the  green  glades  where  once  were  busy  streets. 
Of  course,  with  the  return  of  so  many  human  beings,  these  shy 
creatures  have  retreated  to  more  secluded  hiding-places. 

Here  and  there,  on  the  outskirts  of  Anuradhapura,  there  are 
great  heaps  of  stones — huge  cairns,  to  which,  even  to  this  day,  each 
passer-by  must,  without  fail,  add  a  stone,  though  the  people  have  long 
since  utterly  forgotten  what  event  they  commemorate. 

Imagine  such  a  fate  as  this  creeping  over  the  great  capitals,  where 
a  hundred  and  sixty-five  successive  kings  reigned  in  all  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  an  Oriential  court.*  Their  history  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Mahawanso,  or  *  Genealogy  of  the  Great,' — that 
precious  manuscript  to  which  frequent  reference  is  so  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  events  in  Ceylon.     Its  first  section — which 

^  The  reigns  of  most  of  these  kings  have  been  neatly  summarised,  as  so  many  tales 
in  which  '  irrigation,  subjugation,  and  assassination  '  form  the  main  incidents,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  building  of  useless  relic-shrines.  Many  of  the  kings  were  dis- 
tinguished only  for  their  amazing  superstition,  and  the  first  queen  who  held  the  throne 
was  so  bad  as  to  be  remembered  only  as  '  the  infamous  Anula.'  Having  poisoned 
her  husband.  King  Chora  Naga — i.e.^  Naga  the  Marauder — and  also  her  son  Tisso, 
she  successively  selected  a  porter  of  the  palace,  a  carpenter,  a  carrier  of  firewood,  a 
Brahman,  and  various  other  lovers,  to  share  her  throne,  till  she  was  finally  put  to 
death  by  her  own  grandson. 

About  A.D.  30  there  reigned  a  king,  byname  Yatalaka  Tissa,  whose  history  affords 
a  curious  true  version  of  '  The  Prince  and  the  Peasant.'  His  gate-porter  Subha 
resembled  him  so  strikingly,  that  sometimes  the  king  amused  himself  by  exchanging 
dresses  with  him.  Subha,  however,  found  these  tastes  of  royal  honour  so  attractive, 
that  he  contrived  to  effect  the  exchange  in  good  earnest.  The  king  was  dethroned, 
and  the  porter  took  his  place,  and  reigned  till  he  was  slain  by  the  next  man.  And  so 
the  long  tale  goes  on. 
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was  compiled  about  the  year  a.d.  470  from  native  annals — treats  of 
the  Great  Dynasty — />.,  the  kings  who  reigned  from  543  b.c.  to 
310  A.D.,  after  which  comes  the  history  of  those  who  are  classed  as  the 
Sulu-wanse,  or  'lower  race,'  although  that  list  includes  the  great  king 
Prakrama  Bahu,  by  whose  orders  the  work  was  completed  up  to  his 
time — t\e,y  1266  a.d.  Finally,  it  was  carried  on  to  the  year  1758  a.d. 
by  command  of  the  last  King  of  Kandy,  all  compiled  from  authentic 
native  documents. 

Being  written  in  Pali  verse,  none  but  the  most  learned  priests 
could  possibly  read  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  do  so,  until  in  1826  Mr.  Tumour,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Service,  set  himself  to  master  this  terribly  difficult  task,  and,  with 
marvellous  patience  and  ingenuity,  succeeded  in  so  doing.  Therein 
we  obtain  the  clue  to  what  at  first  seems  such  a  mystery — how  a  race 
which  produced  work  so  wonderful  as  these  great  cities,  a  people  so 
powerful,  and  in  some  respects  so  wise,  as  those  old  Singhalese 
(themselves,  we  must  remember,  conquerors  from  Northern  India), 
should  have  been  driven  from  province  to  province  till  all  their  old 
power  and  energy  seems  to  have  died  out. 

The  mischief  seems  to  have  begun  when  the  King  of  Anuradha- 
pura  first  took  into  his  pay  mercenary  troops  from  Malabar.  These 
were  the  Tamils,  whose  descendants  remain  to  this  day.  They 
rebelled,  slew  the  king,  and  held  the  throne  for  twenty  years. 
Driven  from  the  Island,  they  returned,  and  again  held  it  for  forty  years. 
Once  more  they  were  expelled,  and  once  more  fresh  hordes  poured 
in  from  Malabar,  and  landing  simultaneously  on  all  parts  of  the 
Island,  again  took  possession  of  the  capital,  where  some  settled, 
while  others  returned  to  the  mainland  laden  with  plunder. 

During  all  these  years  an  ever-recurring  contest  was  maintained 
between  the  Buddhists  and  their  Brahmin  invaders.  There  was  the 
usual  pulling  down  and  building  up  of  temples,  so  that  by  a.d.  300 
the  native  records  declare  that  the  glory  of  the  city  was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  that  the  royal  race  of  children  of  the  Sun  had  been 
exterminated.  Nevertheless,  it  still  continued  to  be  a  great  powerful 
town,  enclosed  by  strong  walls. 

The  struggle  with  the  Malabars  continued  till  about  a.d.  726, 
when  the  kings  forsook  Anuradhapura  and  made  PoUonarua,  farther 
to  the  south,  their  capital,  and  more  beautiful  than  the  old  city. 
Still  the  Malabars  pushed  on,  and  overran  every  corner  of  the 
Island. 
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At  length,  A.D.  1153,  a  mighty  king  arose,  by  name  Prakrama 
Bahu,  who  with  a  strong  hand  delivered  his  country,  and,  driving  out 
the  invaders,  established  peace  and  security.  He  rebuilt  the  temples 
of  Buddha,  and  made  or  restored  fifteen  hundred  tanks,  and  canals 
without  number,  to  irrigate  and  fertilise  the  thirsty  land.  Yet  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  this  great,  good  man,  his  family  had  become 
so  utterly  weak  through  their  incessant  quarrels,  that  the  Malabars 
once  more  returned  and  seized  the  tempting  prize. 

And  so  the  story  of  strife  continued,  till  in  1505  the  Portuguese 
came,  and  then  followed  the  further  complications  of  the  struggles 
between  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  later  the  French  and  English 
took  their  turn  as  disquieting  elements. 

But  the  consequence  of  all  these  fightings  was  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  Government  from  one  part  of  the  Isle  to  another,  so  that 
in  many  a  now  desolate  jungle  there  still  remain  some  ruins  of 
ancient  cities  which  successively  claimed  the  honour  of  being  j^the 
capital  for  the  time  being.  The  oldest  of  these  was  Tamana-nuwara, 
which  was  the  capital  of  Wijayo,  the  conqueror,  B.C.  543.  His 
successor  founded  Oopatissa-nuwara,  calling  it  after  himself.  Then 
Maagama  and  Kellania  had  their  turns  before  Anuradhapura  asserted 
its  supremacy.  With  the  exception  of  those  eighteen  years  when 
Kaasyapa  (the  parricide  and  suicide)  lived  on  the  fortified  rock  of 
Sigiri,^  and  one  year  when  King  Kaloona  removed  the  capital  to 
Dondra  or  Dewa-nuwara,  the  city  of  the  gods,  and  likewise  com- 
mitted suicide,  Anuradhapura  reigned  supreme  for  1,353  years,  when 
it  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  Pollonarua  :  three  hundred  years 
later  Anuradhapura  became  the  capital  during  one  stormy  reign,  and 
Roohoona,  Kalu-totta,  and  Kaacha-ragama  were  each  the  royal  home 
for  a  brief  interval. 

Then  came  the  reign  of  the  great  King  Prakrama,  when  the  glory 
of  Pollonarua  was  at  its  height,  and  continued  the  capital  during  the 
seventeen  changes  of  sovereignty  which  followed  in  the  twenty  years 
after  his  death.  From  1235  to  the  end  of  the  century,  Dambadeniya 
was  the  chief  city.  Then  Pollonarua  had  another  turn.  After  this, 
Kurunegalla,  Gampola,  Sengada-galla-nuwara,  Kandy,  and  Cotta 
were  successively  the  royal  headquarters. 

Now  one  after  another  of  these  great  centres  has  fallen  into 
comparative  neglect,  and  several  into  total  oblivion.  Giant  trees 
have  overgrown  both  palaces  and  markets  \  beautiful  parasitic  plants 

1  P.  246. 
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have  loosened  the  great  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  dark  massive  ruins 
are  veiled  by  lovely  creepers,  and  all  the  wealth  of  tropical  scenery, 
through  which  (as  they  did  so  recently  in  Anuradhapura)  bears  and 
leopards  roam  undisturbed,  while  birds  of  all  glorious  hues  flit 
through  the  foliage.  Only  at  the  time  of  certain  great  festivals  do 
devout  pilgrims  still  wend  their  way  through  the  silent  depths  of 
these  dark  forests,  to  do  homage  at  these  shrines  ;  and  the  stillness  of 
night  is  broken  by  their  pious  ejaculations  as  they  circle  round  the 
huge  relic-shrines. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Anuradhapura,  the  pilgrims  had 
assembled  in  vast  numbers  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Midsummer 
New  Moon,  and  their  simple  camps — yellow  tents  of  great  taliput 
palm-leaves,  of  which  each  pilgrim  carries  one  section,  to  act  as 
sunshade  or  umbrella — formed  a  very  picturesque  feature  in  the 
scene.  Half-a-dozen  pieces  of  leaf,  supported  by  sticks,  form  the 
slight  shelter  which  is  all  they  need.  (Many  carry  one  of  the  tough 
fibrous  sheaths  which  has  enveloped  the  young  flower  of  the  areca- 
palm,  and  which  serves  as  a  simple  rice-plate,  while  an  ingeniously 
folded  palmyra-palm  leaf  forms  an  excellent  water-bucket.) 

With  reverent  steps  they  trod  the  green  forest-glades,  marking 
the  course  of  the  main  streets  of  the  holy  city,  and  guided  by  yellow- 
robed  Buddhist  priests.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  carried  small  flags 
and  banners,  and  one  group  carried  a  miniature  ark  containing  a 
golden  lotus-blossom,  to  be  offered  to  the  sacred  Bo-tree. 

The  ark,  I  may  observe,  holds  the  same  place  of  honour  in 
Ceylon  as  it  does  in  many  other  nations.  To  all  travellers  in  the 
Himalayas,  the  ark  veiled  with  curtains,  within  which  is  concealed 
the  idol  most  deeply  reverenced,  is  a  familiar  object — an  ark  which 
is  carried  on  staves  through  the  forests,  with  music  and  dancing,  and 
which,  both  in  its  proportions  and  in  all  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  it,  bears  strange  affinity  to  the  sacred  ark  of  the  Israelites.^  We 
find  it  again  in  the  Christian  Churches  of  Abyssinia  and  in  the 
Buddhist  temples  of  Japan ;  and  here  in  Ceylon  every  important 
dewali  (that  is,  every  Malabar  temple)  has  an  ark  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  sacred  objects,  which  are  so  jealously  concealed 
from  the  gaze  of  even  devout  worshippers,  being  in  this  case  the 
mystic  arrows  of  the  god  or  deified  hero  there  held  in  reverence. 
Once  a  year,  at  a  great  full  moon  festival,  this  ark  is  borne  forth  on 

*  I  have  described  many  such  arkite  ceremonies  in  'In  the  Himalayas,' pp.  361-371, 
436.    Published  by  Cbatto  &  Windus. 
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its  staves,  and  carried  in  sunwise  circuit  round  the  temple  amid  great 
rejoicing. 

That  tiny  ark,  containing  the  mystic  lotus-blossom,  was  not  the 
only  link  we  noticed  to  the  customs  of  far-distant  lands.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  Wata  Dagh^,  at  PoUonarua,  lies  a  stone  precisely 
similar  to  the  Clach  Brach  at  St.  Grants  Chapel  in  lona,  with  a  row 
of  hollows,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  continual  action  of  stone 
or  crystal  balls,  which  the  passers-by  turned  sunwise  to  bring  them 
luck.  And  here,  in  Anuradhapura,  are  three  stone  bulls,  which 
women  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  offspring  also  drag  round 
sunT^ise,  that  they  may  ensure  the  speedy  birth  of  an  heir.  One 
of  these  seems  to  have  formerly  revolved  on  a  pivot,  but  now  main 
force  does  all. 

Certainly  the  most  venerated  objects  of  superstition  are  not  often 
impressive  to  the  eye,  and  these  are  three  insignificant  little  animals, 
measuring  respectively  3  feet  6,  2  feet  9,  and  i  foot  7.  They  lie  on 
the  turf  beneath  a  great  tree — a  curious  foreground  to  a  most 
picturesque  pilgrim's  camp  of  yellow  palm-leaves  like  gigantic  fans, 
banked  up  with  withered  boughs  ;  women  and  children  busy  round 
their  camp  fires,  and  beyond  the  curling  blue  smoke  rise  the  pillars 
of  the  Brazen  Palace. 

Thousands  of  these  primitive  tents  were  scattered  about  in  groups 
in  the  park-like  grounds,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  a 
very  striking  scene  on  the  night  of  our  arrival,  when  all  night  long, 
by  the  light  of  a  glorious  full  moon,  great  companies,  guided  by 
bare-armed  and  bare-footed  yellow-robed  priests,  circled  round  the 
Ruanweli  dagoba,  shouting  *Saadhu  ! '  the  Buddhist  form  of  *  All  hail ! ' 
But  in  making  their  circle  they  kept  their  left  side  towards  the  relic- 
shrine,  which  in  sun-lore  all  the  world  over  is  the  recognised  form 
of  invoking  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  !  But  on  the  beautifully 
sculptured  *  moon-stones '  at  the  base  of  the  great  temple  and  palace- 
stairs,  all  the  animals — elephants,  oxen,  horses,  lions,  sacred  geese — 
have  their  right  side  towards  the  central  lotus-blossom  ;  so  they  are 
making  the  orthodox  sunwise  turn. 

On  returning  to  Britain  I  compared  notes  with  my  kinsman, 
J.  F.  Campbell,  of  Islay,  and  found  that  he  also  had  been  impressed 
by  these  various  peculiarities  of  sunwise  and  anti-sunwise  turns  ;  and 
he  noticed,  moreover,  that  all  creeping  plants  in  the  jungle  coil  with 
their  left  side  towards  the  centre. 

But  the  object  of  deepest  reverence  to  the  pilgrims,  and  of 
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exceeding  interest  to  us  all,  was  the  Peepul  or  sacred  Bo-tree  (as 
irreverent  Britons,  in  their  love  for  abbreviation,  call  the  Maha  Jaya 
Sri  Bodingahawahanse,  or  great  illustrious  sacred  Tree  of  Wisdom, 
which  is  really  believed  to  be  the  very  identical  tree  which  was 
planted  here  in  the  year  b.c.  z88,  and  which  consequently  must  DOw 
be  a, 180  years  old).  What  was  shown  to  us  as  the  original  tree  was 
such  a  wizened  little  old  stump,  that  we  agreed  it  might  very  well  be 
thegenuinearticle,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  generations  of  old  Bo-trees 
which  surround  it  within  thesacred  enclosure,  to  say  nothing  of  allothers 
ineverycomer  of  Ceylon,  all  of  which  have  been  propagated  from  seed. 

Assuredly  no  other  tree  has  ever  occupied  so  important  a  place 
in  history,  or  had  its  own  story  so  minutely  recorded  from  generation 
to  generation.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant '  quotes  twenty-five 
extracts  from  various  native  chronicles,  and  other  ancient  sources 
(and  these,  he  says,  are  but  a  few  out  of  a  multitude),  stating  the 
various  honours  paid  to  the  sacred  tree  in  different  reigns,  from  its 
first  arrival,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  till 
that  of  the  very  last  King  of  Kandy,  who  in  1739  caused  it  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  rock  that  he  had  dedicated  certain  lands  in  the  Wanni 
to  the  sacred  tree. 

One  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Mahawanso,  written  about 
470  A.D.,  concludes  :  'Thus  this  monarch  of  Iheforest, endowed  wt'tA 
miraeuious  powers,  has  stood  for  ages  in  the  delightful  Maha-mego 
gardens  in  Lanka,  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  propagation  of  true  reli^on.' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  one  of  these  quotatioiie  Fa 
Hian,  the  Chinese  traveller,  describes  the  tree  as  having  sent  forth  a 
branch  which  descended  to  earth  and  there  took  root.  Now  as  this 
is  the  habit  of  the  banyan  (Ficus  indtea),  and  not  of  the  Peepul  or 
Bo  {Ficus  religiosa),  certain  heretics  have  suggested  that  the  priests 
may  occasionally  have  renovated  the  old  tree  by  placing  a  healthy 
seedling  in  some  crevice,  and  that  by  raistalcea  seedling  of  the  wrong 
sort  had  at  that  time  been  introduced. 

However,  the  leaves  of  these  two  cousins  are  so  essentially 
different  that  such  a  mistake  could  not  really  have  been  made,  those 
of  the  banyan  being  thick  and  leathery,  while  those  of  the  Bo  are 
very  thin  and  light.  They  are  like  very  large  birch-lej 
shaped,  with  a  long  ribbon-like  point,  and  are  attached  t 
by  such  a  long  slender  stalk  that  they  tremble  incessant 

<   'Ceylcn,'  vol,  ii.  pp.  617,  633. 
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leaves  of  the  aspen.  This,  say  the  Buddhists,  is  because  of  their 
sympathetic  joy  that  beneath  their  shade  Gautama  attained  to  the 
perfection  of  all  knowledge— a  legend  which  to  Christian  ears  recalls 
We  traaition  which  attributes  the  quivering  of  the  aspen  leaf  to  the 
memory  of  Ihat  dread  day  when  the  bitter  Cross  on  Calvary  was 
fashioned  from  its  unwilling  wood. 

The  story  of  the  tree  is  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  sacred  Peepul 
at  Uruwelle  (now  known  as  Gaya  or  Buddha- Gaya,  the  capital  of 
Behar)  beneath  which  Buddha  sat  absorbed  in  contemplation — some 
say  he  lived  beneath  its  shade  for  four  years.  Those  who  seek  most 
closely  to  assimilate  the  *  Light  of  Asia '  with  the  True  Light  of  the 
AVorld,  say,  forty  days.*  The  mighty  Indian  King  Dharm-Asoka — 
/>.,  the  righteous  Asoka — having  zealously  embraced  Buddhism,  his 
children  followed  in  his  footsteps,  his  soij  Mahindo  becoming  a  priest, 
and  his  daughter  Sanghamitta  the  abbess  of  a  Buddhist  nunnery. 
Mahindo,  the  royal  missionary,  came  to  Ceylon  B.C.  307,  and  preached 
so  effectually  that  not  only  Dewenipiatissa,  the  King  of  Anuradhapura, 
but  also  Queen  Anula,  and  many  women  of  the  Isle,  declared  them- 
selves converts  to  the  new  creed,  and  desired  to  take  the  vows  of 
devotion  thereto. 

Mahindo  recommended  that  his  sister  Sanghamitta  should  come 
to  instruct  the  women ;  so  King  Tissa  sent  an  embassy  to  Behar 
inviting  the  royal  Abbess  to  come  to  Ceylon,  and  praying  Asoka  to 
bestow  upon  him  a  branch  or  graft  of  the  Tree  of  Wisdom.  This 
the  king  was  willing  to  do,  but  dared  not  risk  the  sin  of  sacrilege  by 
cutting  the  tree  with  any  instriment.  He  therefore  approached  it 
reverently  at  the  head  of  .2*  fhousand  priests  ;  they  worshipped  the 
tree,  and  prese'i?A€4-^oS^ings  of  flowers  to  it ;  then  having  prepared 
a  golden  vas^fiHed  with  perfumed  earth,  he  took  vermilion  paint  in 

1  The  original  tree  at  Buddha-Gaya  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  as  with  kings, 
so  with  sacr^  trees,  '  Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roH'  A  descendant  has  ever  flourished 
to  receive  homage  from  the  100,000  pilgrims  who  annually  flock  to  Gaya,  no  longer  to 
reverence  tjae  memory  of  Buddha,  but  of  Vishnu,  to  whom  the  tree  is  now  dedicated. 
The  modq^  tree  was  a  very  grand  one,  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  years  of  age, 
but  aboujt  ten  years  ago  it  was  blown  down,  and  only  a  sapling  remained,  which,  how- 
ever, has  now  developed  into  a  fine  tree.  Close  to  it  were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
dagobaC;  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  is  supposed  to  have  sat.  It  had  been  so 
entireVy  demolished  by  Hindoo  successors  that  little  more  than  the  foundations  re- 
mainfed.  With  more  consideration  for  Buddhist  traditions  than  for  England's  credit 
as  4  Christian  nation,  this  stately  pyramidal  dagoba  was  actually  rebuilt  at  great 
exf>ense  by  the  British  Government,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Ashley  Eden  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal. 
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a  golden  pencil,  and  therewith  drew  a  line  round  a  branch,  and 
prayed  it  to  sever  itself  from  the  tree,  and  transplant  itself  into  the 
vase,  which  it  most  obligingly  did  forthwith,  while  the  assembled 
multitudes  shouted  *  Saadhu  ! '  to  the  holy  tree. 

Then  Sanghamitta,  with  five  hundred  Buddhist  nuns,  started  for 
Ceylon,  in  charge  of  the  precious  branch,  where  it  was  received  with 
indescribable  devotion.  A  whole  chapter  of  the  Mahawanso  is  de- 
voted to  the  account  of  its  reception,  and  how  the  king,  the  lord  of 
chariots,  commanded  that  it  should  be  lifted  by  the  four  high-caste 
tribes,  and  by  eight  persons  of  each  of  the  other  castes,  and  so  it  was 
duly  planted,  and  much  worshipped. 

The  fact  of  the  Peepul  being  held  in  veneration  by  Hindoos  of 
all  sects,  as  being  alike  sacred  to  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  accounts  for 
its  having  been  not  only  spared,  but  honoured  by  the  conquerors 
who  in  different  centuries  overran  the  Isle  with  fire  and  sword.  ^ 

In  the  history  of  successive  kings,  their  devotion  to  the  Bo-tree 
is  duly  recorded — how  one  built  up  the  i\^  of  stone  terraces  around 
it ;  another  paved  the  enclosure  with  marble)Nftnother  erected  stone 
stairs  leading  up  to  it  from  four  sides ;  others  nikde  many  images  ol 
Buddha  in  stone  and  in  metal,  and  built  halls  td^receive  these  and 
various  relks.  King  Waahsabo,  who  reigned  a.^  62,  kept  up  an 
illumination  or^  thousand  lamps  here  and  at  other.shrines,  and  also 
'caused  statues  tc^Jbe  formed  of  the  four  Buddhi*  of  their  exact 
stature,  and  he  built  ai?  edifice  to  contain  them,  ne]^  the  delightful 
Bo-tree.'  IJf  the  exact  size'lrf^he  other  Buddhas  w^^  at  all  on  the 
scale  of  Gautama's  tooth  and  foo'Epdnt,  it  must  hav*been  rather  a 
large  edifice  ! 

After  the   destruction   of  Sitawacca  l^^sibajjjujijguese,  it  was 

prophesied  that  the  town  would  be  rebuilt  when  the  ™"^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^ 
of  its  branches. 

In  A.D.  1674  a  branch  of  the  tree  was  stricken  by  lijt^^^"g>  ^"^ 
the   Dutch   verified   the   prophecy   by  restoring   some 
buildings. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  present  ph^^^^-^i^^ 
birth  of  a  modern  Anuradhapura  has  any  connection  with  th^^^aster 
which  befell  the  tree  on  October  4,  1887.     After  a  prolonged  dkpught, 

1  Various  trees  hold  a  place  in  the  legends  of  the  twenty-five  Buddhas\whose 
presence  has  already  blessed  this  world.  Gautama  selected  the  Bo,  as  did  also  d(ne  of 
his  predecessors ;  another  was  connected  with  the  Champac  ;  and  the  next  will,  it  is 
said,  confer  similar  honour  on  the  ironwood  tree  with  the  scarlet  tips  of  yoi^ng 
foliage. 


the  old 
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which  continued  for  eight  months,  the  tom-tom  was  beaten  to  in- 
vite all  good  Buddhists  to  assemble  on  the  7  th  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  Kiri  Utura-wanawa — /.^.,  the  outpouring  of  milk,  at  the 
shrine  of  the  sacred  tree,  while  invoking  rain.  But  on  that  very  day 
(without  waiting  for  the  milk-offering  !)  there  arose  a  mighty  tempest 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  accompanied  by  a  violent  north  wind 
which  snapped  the  main  stem  :  it  fell  with  a  crash,  carrying  with  it 
part  of  the  iron  railing  round  the  enclosure.  Now  a  stump  about 
four  feet  high  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original  tree. 

A  smaller  branch  had  been  broken  in  1870,  and  was  cremated 
with  all  honour,  and  said  to  have  attained  its  Nirvana.  But  the  fall 
of  the  *  Great  Lord '  itself  was  a  more  serious  matter,  and  was  deemed 
a  very  evil  omen.  Sadly  and  solemnly  the  fallen  branch  was  sawn 
into  logs  by  men  attired  in  mourning  and  having  handkerchiefs  tied 
over  their  mouths.  One  log  was  preserved  by  the  high  priest,  to  be 
sold  to  pilgrims  in  small  chips,  as  precious  worshipful  relics ;  the 
others  were  laid  on  a  bullock-cart  canopied  with  white  cloth,  and 
borne  in  procession  to  a  funeral  pyre  erected  near  the  Thuparama 
dagoba,  where  they  were  cremated  with  all  the  ceremonial  observed 
at  the  funeral  of  a  Buddhist  high  priest,  and  to  a  terrific  accompani- 
ment of  tom-tom  beating. 

On  the  following  day  the  ashes  were  collected,  and  a  second  great 
procession  conveyed  them  to  the  neighbouring  lake,  the  Tissa-wewa 
on  whose  waters  they  were  to  be  scattered.  Apparently,  however, 
some  ashes  were  reserved,  and  a  small  dagoba  was  erected  to 
their  honour,  so  doubtless  these  now  receive  their  full  share  of 
worship. 

Except  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  disappearance  of  this  preter- 
naturally  old  branch  will  make  small  difference,  as  there  are  so  many 
branches,  all  apparently  about  the  same  age,  and  none  exceeding  two 
feet  in  diameter,  growing  up  through  the  pyramidal  stonework  which 
is  built  round  the  tree  in  four  terraces.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  how 
much  trunk  there  may  be,  as  it  is  so  effectually  built  up  out  of  sight. 
Each  of  these  terraces  forms  a  platform  round  which  the  pilgrims 
walk  in  procession,  and  feed  the  great  company  of  monkeys  of  all 
sizes  and  ages  which  play  in  the  branches. 

At  one  festival— the  Wandanawa — these  branches  are  plastered 
over  with  gold  paper,  and  the  boughs  are  decorated  with  hundreds  of 
brightly  coloured  handkerchiefs  fluttering  gaily  in  the  breeze — a  pretty 
elaboration  of  the  decoration  of  sacred  bushes  with  ra^-offetvw^^  -as. 
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practised  in  so  many  lands,  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  the  Hima- 
layas. 

At  night  pilgrims  come  bearing  tiny  lamps,  and  burn  camphor  to 
the  tree  as  they  circle  round  within  the  railing.  To  the  priests  they 
offer  more  practical  gifts  of  rice  and  coin.  Much  good  milk  is  also 
poured  out  in  offerings  to  the  thirsty  tree. 

You  can  well  understand  that  the  withered  leaves  which  fall  from 
so  sacred  a  tree  are  priceless  treasures,  and  jealously  guarded.  The 
priests  spread  white  cloths  of  honour  beneath  the  tree  to  collect  all 
such,  and  distribute  or  sell  them  to  eager  pilgrims.  If  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand,  the  superfluous  leaves  are  cremated.  Of  course 
to  gather  one  would  be  accounted  unpardonable  sacrilege. 

At  night  the  tree  is  illuminated  by  very  primitive  lamps,  half- 
cocoa-nut  shells  filled  with  oil  and  with  floating  wicks,  which  give 
a  feeble  flickering  light.  I  wondered  that  the  monkeys  did  not 
upset  them,  but  probably  they  have  learnt  by  experience  to  respect 
flame. 

In  the  outer  court,  overshadowed  by  Bo-trees  of  a  younger  and 
more  vigorous  generation,  and  by  cocoa  and  palmyra  palms,  are 
various  images  and  finely  sculptured  stones,  including  sundry  five-  and 
seven-headed  cobras.  So  here  we  stand  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
ancient  tree  and  serpent  worship — the  former  as  real  as  ever,  the 
latter  obsolete  except  in  quiet  comers.^ 

Yet  even  here  you  may  sometimes  see  ashes  of  burnt  camphor, 
and  bits  of  wax  and  a  few  flowers,  on  these  snake  sculptures,  proving 
that  they  have  received  their  share  of  night  worship,  and  images  of 
cobras  made  of  painted  clay  are  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  Bo-tree 
which  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  wall.  So  Buddhism  in- 
corporates and  sanctions  every  conceivable  variety  of  worship,  provided 
that  of  Buddha  himself  is  paramount.  Thus  the  serpent  worship, 
which  could  not  be  eradicated,  was  made  subservient  to  Buddhism, 
by  the  legend  of  how  the  gigantic  king  of  all  the  cobras  proved  his 
reverence  for  Gautama  by  rearing  its  great  hood  above  his  head,  to 
protect  him  from  the  sun  as  he  sat  lost  in  meditation.  Hence 
the  hydra-headed  serpent  which  forms  the  canopy  of  such  innumer- 
able images  of  Buddha. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  I^ngdon  mentions  that  he  has  known 
various  instances  in  which  the  priests  or  their  attendants  have  kept 
tame  cobras  within  the  enclosure  which  generally  surrounds   each 

1  ^e  Chapter  v. ,  p.  91, 
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sacred  Bo-tree,  notably  at  the  gigantic  tree  which  overshadows  the 
place  where  the  kings  of  Kandy  were  cremated.  These  gentle  pets 
are  fed  at  regular  hours,  and  it  is  suspected  that  tlie  protection 
afforded  them  is  not  unmingled  with  some  feeling  of  reverence. 

In  the  same  way  in  India,  the  Brahmin  priests  find  it  convenient 
to  sanction  proceedings  which  they  cannot  prevent,  and  are  present 
at  many  ceremonies  of  the  simplest  serpent-worship. '  ■ 

Both  Tamils  and  Singhalese  have  a  legend  of  how  a  cobra  and  the 
even  more  deadly  tic  polonga  came  together  to  a  well  in  a  time  of 
great  drought,  and  finding  a  little  girl  drawing  water,  each  asked  for  a 
drink.  This  she  agreed  to  draw,  pro- 
vided they  would  promise  never  to  bite 
her.  Both  promised  and  both  drank, 
and  the  cobra  glided  gratefully  away,  but 
the  treacherous  tic  bit  the  child,  who 
died  in  great  agony. 

So  the  cobra  is  called  Nallu  pambu, 
'the  good  snake,'  because  he  kept  his 
promise,  and  he  and  the  tic  hate  one 
another  so  cordially  that  the  Singhalese 
equivalent  for  the  old  English  saying 
about  hating  a  thing  'as  the  devil  hates 
holy  water'  is,  'They  hate  one  another 
as  the  tic  hates  the  polonga.' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
various  proverbs  and  folklore  referring 
to  this  enmity  really  owe  their  origin  to 

ancient  feuds  between  clans  of  the  Nigas  or  serpent  worshipping 
tribes  who  inhabited  Ceylon  ere  its  conquest  by  the  Singhalese. 

Pollonarua,  the  mighty  medieval  city  which  became  the  capital  of 
the  Isle  after  the  downfall  of  Anuradhapura,  is  said  to  have  been 
named  in  honour  of  the  two  serpents  aforesaid— ■/'f /en  and  nd,  the 
polonga  and  naga— in  order  to  propitiate  both. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  I.ayard  opened  a  dagoba  near  Colombo  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  built  to  commemorate  the  conversion  of 
the  Naga  king  of  Kelany  to  the  faith  of  Buddha.  The  treasure- 
chamber  contained  some  fragments  of  bone  wrapped  in  thin  gold-leaf, 
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a  few  pearls,  gold  rings  and  bits  of  brass,  a  brass  lamp,  a  small 
pyramid  made  of  cement  and  a  clay  cobra  wrapped  up  in  cotton 
cloth. 

I  lingered  long,  alone  with  my  sketching-block,  amid  these 
strangely  suggestive  surroundings,  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the 
ceaseless  rustling  of  the  trembling  leaves,  or  an  occasional  stampede 
of  inquisitive  monkeys. 

The  entrance  to  this  sacred  enclosure  is  by  a  double-roofed  red- 
tiled  gateway  (what  a  multitude  of  reverent  pilgrims  from  far  and  near 
have  passed  through  that  old  portal  in  the  course  of  these  two 
thousand  years  !).  Just  beyond  are  forty  rows  of  roughly-hewn  stone 
pillars,  which  even  now  stand  twelve  feet  above  the  soil  and  are 
doubtless  sunk  to  a  depth  of  many  more  — a  strange  and  unique  sight. 
In  each  row  there  are  forty  of  these  granite  monoliths,  making  sixteen 
hundred  in  all.  Some  have  fallen,  some  are  half  buried  among  the 
ruins,  but  there  they  are — and  these  are  all  that  now  remain  above 
ground  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  stately  Brazen  Palace  once  stood, 
with  all  its  crowds  of  learned  priests.  Of  course  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  the  copper  which  once  covered  the  pillars,  nor  of  the  resplendent 
brazen  tiles. 

I  was  told  a  legend — whether  authentic  or  not  I  cannot  say — 
that  the  final  destruction  of  this  grand  building  was  due  to  fire  kindled 
by  a  queen,  who  when  sore  beset  by  the  Malabar  armies,  and  seeing 
no  hope  of  escape  from  beleaguering  foes,  resolved  that  at  least  they 
should  not  enjoy  the  pillage  of  the  palace,  and  so  caused  all  her  most 
precious  possessions  to  be  brought  here  and  heaped  together,  and 
having  with  her  own  hands  set  fire  to  this  costly  funeral  pyre,  thereon 
sought  death. 

Now  the  desolate  ruins  are  forsaken  alike  by  priests  and  worship- 
pers. I  wandered  alone  through  the  labyrinth  of  grey  pillars  where 
only  a  flock  of  shaggy,  long-legged,  reddish  goats  were  nibbling  the 
parched  grass,  just  as  I  have  seen  British  sheep  finding  greener  pas- 
ture beneath  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  rock -temple  of  our  own  ances- 
tors at  Stonehenge. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

ANURADHAPURA   AND   MIHINTALE 

Isuruniuniya — Yoga-stones — Proverbs — Water-lilies — Beautiful  jungle  shrubs — The 
Kuttam  Pokuna — The  oldest  tanks — Rainfall — The  modern  town — Mihintale — 
Mahindo — The  great  mountain-stair — Dagobas — Naga  Pokuna — Mahindo's  bed — 
Rock  cells — Inscriptions. 

Amid  such  a  labyrinth  of  ruins,  all  on  such  level  ground,  the  network 
of  jungle  paths  would  be  bewildering  were  it  not  for  two  broad  grassy 
roads  which  have  been  cleared,  forming  an  inner  and  outer  circle,  so 
as  greatly  to  facilitate  finding  all  the  chief  objects  of  interest. 

One  of  these  is  Isurumuniya,  an  ancient  temple  which,  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  hewn  out  of  a  mass  of  solid 
rock,  by  order  of  King  Dewenipiatissa,  the  *  Delight  of  the  Gods.' 
There  are  temple  buildings  and  sculptures  all  about  and  around  the 
rock,  and  a  number  of  very  remarkable  grotesque  frescoes — so  gro- 
tesque and  so  unlike  orthodox  Buddhist  art  that  they  are  attributed 
to  Hindoo  sculptors  (that  is  to  say,  Hindoo  in  religion  :  as  regards 
nationality,  we  know  that  Wijayo  and  his  Singhalese  followers  also 
came  to  Ceylon  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges). 

The  name  of  this  temple,  however,  seems  to  mark  this  spot  as  one 
revered  by  the  islanders  ere  either  Buddhism  or  Brahminism  was  here 
established  —at  least  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  *  Eis- 
wara '  and  *  Muniya,'  /.f.,  ascetic. 

The  worship  of  Eiswara,^  the  Almighty,  as  still  observed  on  the 
Saami  Rock  at  Trincomalee,  seems  to  have  been  the  original  worship 
of  Ceylon,  and  probably  this  rock  also  was  specially  sacred  from  the 
earliest  days.  But  the  Hindoo  worshippers  of  Siva  artfully  identified 
Eiswara  with  Siva,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  some  of  their  many  in- 
vasions, a  community  of  Sivites  may  have  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  King  Tissa's  temple,  which  otherwise  presents  all  the  usual 
features  of  Buddhist  art — the  fine  semicircular  moon-stone  at  the  base 
of  sculptured  stairs,  at  each  flight  of  which  stand  the  invariable  jani- 
tors, canopied  by  a  seven-headed  cobra. 

Within  the  Rock  Temple  sits  a  small  image  of  Buddha,  hewn  from 
the  solid  rock,  and  flanked  by  two  very  ancient  wooden  figures, 

*  See  Chapter  xix. 
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apparently  preaching.  Four  boldly  designed  elephants'  heads  stand 
out  from  the  rock  in  low  relief,  and  there  are  other  details  of 
interest. 

Near  the  temple  is  dipansala,  or  dwelling  house  for  the  priests  ; 
but  the  chief-priest  has  a  galge,  or  cell  to  himself — a  most  uninviting 
little  room,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These  occupy  themselves  in 
doing  homage  to  a  Sri-patula,  or  sacred  footprint,  recently  cut  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  to  represent  the  footmark  on  the  summit  of 
Adam's  Peak — as  also  in  offering  flowers  on  the  altar  of  a  young  Bo 
tree,  which  has  been  carefully  planted  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock.  Some 
very  incongruous  foreign-looking  modern  building  has  in  recent  times 
been  erected  on  the  rock,  and  looks  thoroughly  out  of  place  \h  the 
strange  jungle  temple. 

Amongst  the  minor  objects  of  interest  pointed  out  to  us  were  cer- 
tain *  Yoga  '-stones,  most  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated,  as  they  are  simply 
square  stones,  each  having  a  certain  number  of  square  holes  cut  into 
them :  these  holes  vary  from  nine  to  twenty-five  in  number.  One 
might  suppose  they  were  designed  for  playing  some  game  ;  but  those 
who  are  learned  in  Buddhist  mysteries  tell  us  that  they  were  an  aid  to 
intensify  meditation,  used  by  such  of  the  priests  as  desired  to  attain  the 
highest  grade  of  sanctity.  The  method  adopted  was  for  the  devotee 
to  fill  these  holes  with  sweet-oil,  sandal-wood,  and  other  ingredients, 
and  then  sit  hour  after  hour  gazing  intently  on  the  stone,  till  at  last 
the  weary  dazed  eyes  began  to  see  a  dazzle  of  light,  which  gradually 
increased  till  the  watcher  beheld  through  that  medium  all  the  hells 
and  purgatories  of  the  under-world.  Then,  raising  his  eyes,  he  beheld 
through  the  same  dazzle  all  the  graduated  heavens  of  the  demi-gods, 
and  the  glory  of  Buddha  in  the  highest  heaven. 

I  remembered  how  at  Benares  I  had  watched  the  Brahmin  priests 
practising  habsidmn^  or  *  the  retention  of  breath,'  as  a  similar  method 
of  attaining  sanctity  !  Verily,  'men  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions ' ! 

We  were  also  shown  some  interesting  old  stone  coffins,  made  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone,  hollowed  out  so  as  just  to  fit  the  figure  of  the 
dead.  The  cover,  which  is  more  or  less  sculptured,  is  a  heavy  slab 
of  stone  cemented  to  the  main  block.  One  of  these  was  said  to  have 
been  the  coffin  of  King  Dutugemunu  (of  whose  death,  about  B.C.  150, 
I  have  already  spoken) :  if  so,  it  speaks  little  of  reverence  for  the 
mighiy  dead  that  his  tomb  should  have  been  thus  rifled.  But  most 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  graves  of 
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Chiefs  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  have  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Hath  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 

With  regard  to  the  king's  sarcophagus,  however,  there  is  a 
tradition  that  this  was  not  his  coffin,  but  his  medicine-bath,  in  which 
he  lay  to  counteract  the  poison  of  a  serpent's  bite.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  bath  was  ready  beforehand  ! 

Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  many  things  intensely 
interesting  to  archaeologists,  such  as  a  very  remarkable  stone  railing, 
peculiar  to  Buddhist  architecture,  various  images  of  Buddha,  and 
portions  of  ancient  buildings.  But  until  quite  recently  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  made  such  free  use  of  any  building-stone  that  seemed 
suitable  for  any  modern  work — bridge-building  or  repairs — and  so 
many  stones,  inconvenient  to  farmers,  disappeared,  when  portions  of 
the  jungle  were  chenaed  (i.e.^  cleared  for  temporary  cultivation),  that 
the  work  of  excavation  and  restoration  is  very  much  less  satisfactory 
now  than  it  would  have  been  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  course  nowadays  every  stone  is  rigidly  protected ;  but  in  too 
many  cases  this  is  too  late  to  avert  the  mischief.      By  the  way, 
the  Singhalese  version  of  *  locking  the  door  when  the  steed  is  stolen 
is  *  fencing  the  field  while  the  oxen  are  within  devouring  the  corn.' 

Many  of  the  time-honoured  proverbs  of  Europe  have  their 
equivalent  among  the  common  sayings  of  the  Singhalese.  Thus,  for 
*  Par  mi  les  aveugles  les  borgnes  sont  rois^^  we  find  *  In  the  tank  where 
there  is  no  loola,  kanapaddi  is  the  pundit '  (the  latter  being  an  insig- 
nificant fish  as  compared  with  the  loola). 

For  *  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie '  we  have  *  Why  awaken  sleeping 
cheetas  ? '  />.,  leopards.  For  *  Chat  echaude  craint  Veaufroide^  the 
Eastern  equivalent  shows  that  the  man  who  was  beaten  with  a  fire- 
brand shrinks  from  the  glimmer  of  the  firefly. 

In  place  of  forbearing  to  *  add  fuel  to  the  fire,'  these  travellers 
through  thorny  jungle  bid  us  *  not  sharpen  thorns.' 

That  *  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush '  is  suggested 
by  the  wisdom  which  prefers  *  a  snipe  to-day  to  an  elephant  on  the 
morrow,'  and  esteems  crow's  flesh  which  is  near  above  peacock's 
flesh  which  is  far  off. 

To  *  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds'  is  described  by 
'drinking  of  the  river  but  praising  the  sea.' 

Divers  social  grades  are  justified  by  asking  *  whether  all  five 
fingers  are  of  one  size  ? '  while  of  a  man  overwhelmed  ^^YXixXxoNS^*^^^ 
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is  said,  that  when  the  waters  have  risen  above  his  head  it  matters 
little  whether  their  height  be  a  span  or  a  cubit. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  new  attractions  opened  up  by  the 
extensive  clearing  of  the  forest,  I  almost  doubt  whether  the  ancient 
city  can  be  quite  so  charming  or  so  romantic  now  that  she  has 
become  a  centre  of  so  much  interest,  as  in  the  lonely  days  of  her 
utter  desolation.  But  certainly  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages for  the  inhabitants,  who  from  a  mere  handful  of  poor, 
sickly,  half-starved  villagers,  now  number  about  three  thousand 
healthy  well-fed  people,  chiefly  owing  to  the  clearing  of  great  tracts 
of  jungle  and  the  restoration  of  the  tanks — the  one  dispelling 
malaria,  and  the  other  securing  a  fair  supply  of  good  water,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  may  ere  long  be  made  quite  permanent. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  sufficient  drought  to  enable  us 
to  realise  what  the  lack  of  water  might  be.  The  beautiful  river — 
the  Malwatte-oya  (*  river  of  the  Garden  of  Flowers ') — which  in  time 
of  monsoon  rains  flows  in  a  rushing  flood,  was  almost  dried  up,  the 
small  artificial  lakes  had  scarcely  sufficient  water  to  float  the  lovely 
w^ater-lilies,  and  the  minor  tanks  were  altogether  dried  up. 

Oh,  the  beauty  of  those  water-lilies  !— white,  blue,  yellow,  or 
pink — nestling  among  their  glossy  leaves  on  the  still  waters.  The 
fragrant,  large,  pink  tnanel  (the  true  lotus)  ^  is,  I  think,  the  handsomest 
of  all  ^vater-plants.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  splendid  as  the  Victoria  regia 
of  South  America  (on  the  great  leaves  of  which,  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  with  upturned  rims  four  or  five  inches  high,  Indian  mothers 
deposit  their  babies  while  they  do  the  household  washing),  nor  is  it 
so  dainty  as  some  of  the  smaller  lilies,  with  flat  glossy  leaves  ;  but  it 
certainly  is  a  beautiful  object,  as,  with  the  first  ray  of  the  morning,  it 
rises  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  unfolds  its  rosy  petals 
to  drink  in  sunlight  all  the  day,  closing  them  again  at  sunset,  when 
the  blossoms  hide  beneath  the  great  blue-grey  leaves,  and  I  am  told, 
sink  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

When  the  flower  fades  the  petals  fall,  leaving  a  seed-pod  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  and  internally  divided  like  a  honeycomb,  each  cell 
containing  one  seed  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  with  much  the 
same  flavour,  only  rather  more  oily,  like  an  almond.  The  roots  are 
also  very  good  food  ;  but  fortunately,  the  blossom  is  so  much  prized 
for  ofi*ering  in  the  temple  (the  lotus  being  especially  sacred  to 
Buddha),  that  it  escapes  being  pulled  up  wholesale. 

^  Nelumbiutn  speciosuvi. 
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Notwithstanding  the  drought,  all  through  the  jungle  every  now 
and  again  there  arose  a  general  fragrance  like  the  scent  of  a  hothouse 
wafted  from  blossoms  often  hidden  from  sight.  But  there  were  a 
tree  and  a  shrub  whose  wealth  of  flower  and  intensity  of  colour 
formed  a  very  marked  and  attractive  feature  in  the  forest.  The 
former,  called  Cassia  fistula,  is  like  a  magnificent  laburnum,  but 
grows  to  the  size  of  an  English  ash-tree,  and  its  bunches  of  large 
golden  blossom  are  each  about  two  feet  in  length.  Tts  foliage  is 
also  something  like  that  of  the  ash.  The  French  name  for 
laburnum — *  golden  rain ' — would  in  this  case  describe  a  truly 
tropical  shower  ! 

And  instead  of  bearing  neat  little  seeds  like  our  familiar  friend, 
these  gorgeous  blossoms  develop  into  very  peculiar  jet-black  pods, 
perfectly  cylindrical,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  divided  into  a 
number  of  compartments,  each  containing  one  seed.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  tree  at  this  stage  seems  as  though  it  had  borne  an 
abundant  crop  of  ebony  rulers,  each  suspended  to  the  bough  by  a 
short  string  !  There  is  another  species  of  cassia  which  bears  a 
shorter  thicker  pod,  only  about  a  foot  in  length.  Each  seed  of  both 
species  is  embedded  in  a  sweet,  sticky,  black  ])ulp,  which  has 
valuable  medicinal  properties.  Unfortunately,  its  l^ark  is  also  very 
highly  valued  for  other  medical  purposes,  consequently  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  this  beautiful  tree  near  cities,  because  the  natives  almost 
invariably  contrive  to  find  some  opportunity  to  peel  the  poor  thing, 
and  leave  it  to  perish. 

The  other  shrub  which  so  fascinated  me  was  one  which  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere  ;  but  as  its  blossoms  only  last  three  or  four  days, 
I  may  have  passed  it  often  at  other  times  without  observing  it. 
During  that  short  period  it  is  covered  with  such  a  luxuriant  wealth 
of  small  flowers  of  the  very  purest  cobalt  blue,  that  it  seems  as 
though  a  bit  of  the  blue  heaven  overhead  had  fallen  on  this  favoured 
bush.  I  am  told  that  this  lovely  plant  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Memecylon  tindorium,  and  that  its  glossy  green  leaves,  strange  to  say, 
yield  a  delicate  yellow  dye ;  also  that  it  bears  dark-blue  berries 
something  like  our  blaeberry,  which  the  natives  eat,  and  which  possess 
astringent  qualities. 

Another  very  pretty  common  jungle  shrub  is  the  ipecacuanha, 
which  bears  clusters  of  bright  orange-coloured  flowers. 

And  besides  the  flowers  there  were  the  butterflies— such  beauties, 
and  so  many  of  them,  of  such  infinite  variety  I — fio^xSxs^V'es^  '^^  ^^kX 
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quivering  air.  And  hot  it  certainly  was  beneath  the  noonday  sun, 
when  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  our  tired  eyes  to  be  visibly  vibrating 
and  dazzling.  Still,  by  taking  rational  precautions — such  as  carrying 
a  large  white  umbrella,  and  wearing  a  damp  sponge  suspended  inside 
my  solar  hat,  so  as  to  keep  a  cool  damp  atmosphere  above  my  head, 
and  a  fairly  thick  jacket  to  protect  the  spine — I  never  found  any  evil 
from  sitting  out  sketching  the  livelong  day ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  women  in  general  live  far  too  much  in  the  dark  in  tropical 
countries.' 

I  referred  just  now  to  the  medicinal  use  of  cassia-bark.  The 
native  Singhalese  doctors  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  many  plants 
and  shrubs,  such  as  the  sarsaparilla,  nux-vomica,  and  gamboge 
tree.  The  latter  yields  its  golden  juice  on  the  bark  being  stabbed, 
and  its  intensely  acid  fruit  is  dried  and  used  in  curries.  The 
bark  of  the  cashew-tree  yields  tannin  Charcoal  obtained  from 
the  burnt  root  of  the  jak-tree  is  a  remedy  for  malignant  sores  and 
ulcers. 

In  1886  Dr.  Trimen,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
had  collected  samples  of  362  of  the  vegetable  drugs  in  use  among 
the  native  village  doctors  in  the  Central  Province,  and  considered  his 
series  to  be  by  no  means  complete.  They  seem  to  include  remedies 
for  every  ill  that  flesh  can  possibly  endure  ;  but  though  really  good 
in  themselves,  most  are  villainously  prepared,  and  so  many  are  given 
in  combination  to  make  up  huge  doses  that  they  often  neutralise  one 
another.  Besides,  as  each  phase  of  the  moon  is  supposed  to  preside 
over  a  different  set  of  organs,  remedies  are  not  administered  on  the 
day  when  the  patient  requires  them,  but  according  to  astronomical 
laws.  Thus,  however  necessary  may  be  a  purgative  medicine,  it 
must  on  no  account  be  administered  on  the  day  when  the  moon  in- 
fluences the  bowels,  nor  may  an  emetic  be  given  on  the  day  when 
the  stomach  is  under  lunar  control  ! 

In  looking  over  this  list,  I  see  sixteen  different  plants  which  are 
accounted  remedies  in  cases  of  snake-bite  :  for  instance,  the  resin  of 

'  May  I  be  forgiven  for  referring  to  one  small  medical  detail,  attention  to  which 
has,  1  know,  proved  my  own  safeguard  in  many  years  of  travel.  The  commonest  of 
all  forms  of  illness  in  tropical  countries  is  diarrhoea ;  and  the  general  impulse  seems 
to  be  at  once  to  check  it  by  the  use  of  brandy  or  chlorodyne,  whereas  conmion-sense 
might  surely  suggest  that  when  Nature  thus  endeavours  to  throw  off  some  irritant  she 
ought  rather  to  be  helped  in  so  doing.  I  therefore  strongly  recommend  a  small  bottle 
of  castor-oil  in  a  wooden  case  as  part  of  every  traveller's  indispensable  outfit  and  safe- 
guard— quite  as  essential  as  quinine. 
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the  Kekuna  *  is  used  with  other  drugs  in  preparing  a  vapour-hath  in 
cases  of  cobra-bite.  It  is  also  used  as  a  fumigation  to  drive  away 
serpents  from  houses.  In  cases  of  bite  by  the  polonga,  the  poison  is 
expelled  by  stroking  the  wound  hundreds  of  times  with  a  bundle  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Madatiya.^  These  leaves  and  the  bark  also  reduce 
sprains.  The  flour  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Madu  ^  is  useful 
in  rheumatic  affections  and  polonga  bites.  The  resin  of  the  Bu-hora* 
is  applied  in  cobra-bites,  and  the  oil  which  oozes  from  the  bark  is 
applied  to  cattle  afflicted  with  murrain.  The  leaves  of  the  Kurinnan  ^ 
are  used  in  cases  of  dysentery  and  snake-bite,  and  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetable  by  nursing  mothers  to  increase  their  supply  of  milk. 

The  tuberous  roots  of  the  gorgeous  Niyangala  lily — the  Gloriosa 
superba—2X^  used  in  snake-bite,  and  also  in  difficult  cases  of  child- 
birth. The  Nidi-kumba  ^  is  distinguished  as  a  real  cure  for  cobra- 
bite  ;  and  it  is  added  that  should  anything  fall  into  the  eye,  the 
sufferer  must  chew  the  whole  plant,  when  the  foreign  body  will  be 
driven  out.  The  roots  of  the  MiSindi  {Datura  fas tuos a)  arc  used  as  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  and  also  as  a  cure  for  insanity. 
The  whole  plant  dried  and  smoked  as  tobacco  is  a  useful  remedy  in 
cases  of  asthma. 

However,  I  need  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  those  native  prescriptions,  many  of  which  are  of  great  anticjuity, 
and  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  provide 
for  ever}'  conceivable  ailment — from  a  wasp's  sting,  a  hiccough,  or  a 
headache  to  all  stages  of  indigestion,  fever,  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
internal  complications. 

But  while  speaking  of  divers  remedies,  I  may  mention  that  though 
the  Singhalese  pharmacopoeia  is  apparently  free  from  such  horrii)le 
decoctions  of  animals  as  figured  so  largely  in  the  materia  nndica  of 
our  own  ancestors,''  some  curious  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  charms 
are  quite  in  the  style  of  our  best  witch's  cauldrons.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  for  the  preparation  of  a  deadly  poison  known  as  the 
cobra-tel,  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Morris  in  1840,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  trial  for  murder  by  means  of  this  poison. 

First  of  all,  a  cock  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  yakkos  or  demons. 
Then  live  venomous  snakes — the  hooded  cobra,  the  cara  wella,  and 

1  Canarium  Zeylanicum,        ^  Adenanthera  favonina,        ^  Cycas  circinalis. 
4  Dipterocarpus  hispidus,        »  Gymnema  lactiferum, 
^  Mimosa  pudica, 

7  I  have  quoted  many  examples  of  extraordinary  '  Anglo-Saxon  Leechdowv*.'  \\v.  -a^ 
paper  on  ♦  Strange  Medicines '  in  •  The  NineteeentU  Ce\NVw^'  lo\  ^\mv^  'i!^'^i> 
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Ihe  tic  polonga— must  be  taken,  and  a  sharp  cut  made  on  the  head 
of  each.  They  are  then  suspended  alive  over  a  chattie,  that  their 
poison  may  drip  into  it.  To  this  is  added  arsenic  and  other  drugs,  to- 
gether with  the  froth  from  the  Hps  of  three  wretched  kabragoyas 
(gigantic  lizards),  which  are  tied  up  on  three  sides  of  the  fire,  with 
their  heads  towards  it,  and  are  tormented  with  whips  to  make  them 
hiss  that  the  fire  may  blaze.  All  these  horrid  ingredients  are  then 
mixed  and  boiled  in  a  human  skull,  and  so  soon  as  the  oily  scum 
rises  to  the  surface  the  cobra-tel  is  ready. 

The  fat  of  the  kabragoya  applied  externally  is  good  for  various 
skin  diseases,  but  taken  internally  is  accounted  poisonous.  (It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  Veddahs  eat  akabragoya  with  as  much  relish 
as  we  would  eat  a  hare.) 

A  horrid  magic  love-potion  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  Singhalese 
sorcerers  from  the  large  beautiful  eyes  of  the  little  loris — nice  little 
furry  beasts  which  creep  slowly  about  on  trees,  and  roll  themselves 
up  like  a  ball,  to  sleep.  It  is  said  that  the  barbarous  mode,  of  pre- 
paring the  love-charm  is  by  holding  the  poor  little  creature  close  to 
the  fire  till  its  eyeballs  burst. 

Special  virtue  is  believed  to  attach  to  a  Narri-co?nboo  or  jackal's 
horn— a  small  horny  cone,  about  half  an  inch  long,  which  occasion- 
ally grows  on  the  head  of  a  jackal,  and  is  hidden  by  a  tuft  of  hair. 
Both  Singhalese  and  Tamils  believe  that  this  horny  knob  is  a  talis- 
man, and  that  the  happy  man  who  owns  one  is  certain  to  have  every 
wish  fulfilled,  and  his  jewels  and  other  treasures  are  safe  from 
robbers. 

As  regards  medicines  obtained  from  animal  substances,  the 
musk-gland  of  the  civet  cat  is  greatly  prized  in  certain  maladies  ; 
peacock's  flesh  is  considered  desirable  food  for  persons  suffering 
from  contraction  of  the  joints  ;  and  bezoar  stones,  which  are  smooth 
dark-green  concretions,  occasionally  found  inside  of  monkeys  and 
other  animals,  are  greatly  esteemed  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  India,  as 
an  antidote  to  poison. 

I  may  add  that  with  the  Ceylon  Medical  College  annually  turning 
out  its  complement  of  medical  students,  highly  trained  in  all  the 
learning  of  European  schools,  such  details  as  these  are  happily  fast 
receding  to  their  right  place  as  antiquarian  curiosities,  soon,  we  may 
hope,  to  be  as  wholly  memories  of  the  past  as  are  the  grey  ruins  of 
this  ancient  city. 

Among  the  various  remarkable  objects  to  which   I   have  not 
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alluded,  I  must  mention  a  group  of  tall  grey  monoliths  standing 
upright,  each  16  feet  above  ground,  and  2  feet  square,  the  mere 
placing  of  which  must  have  been  a  wondrous  difficulty.  They  must 
have  supported  some  palace  ;  but  now  large  trees,  matted  with  jungle- 
vines  like  enormous  ropes,  have  grown  up  amongst  them. 

Still  more  worthy  of  note  are  the  Kuttam  Pok,una,  or  twin  bathing- 
places — two  beautifully  constructed  tanks,  lined  with  great  stones  laid 
in  terraces,  and  flights  of  steps,  with  handsome  balustrade  descending 
from'  every  side  to  where  water  once  was.  The  twins  are  only 
separated  by  a  narrow  grassy  path.  The  largest  is  132  feet  long  by 
5 1  feet  wide,  and  the  depth  is  about  30  feet.  I  thought  this  strange 
ruin  of  ancient  luxury,  now  encompassed  by  the  great  lonely  forest, 
was  as  remarkable  a  scene  as  any  in  the  jungle  city.  One  of  these 
tanks  has  now  been  restored  as  a  bathing- place,  and  the  other  is  left 
as  an  interesting  archaeological  study. 

Not  very  far  from  here  sits  a  great  dark  stone  image  of  Buddha, 
quite  by  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  forest. 

Smaller  pokunas  are  found  in  connection  with  almost  all  the  old 
buildings. 

Of  course  the  semi -marshy  artificial  lakes  were  very  attractive 
spots,  none  the  less  so  for  the  numerous  darjc  objects  which,  on 
nearer  inspection,  invariably  turned  out  to  be  crocodiles  !  These  are 
from  12  to  18  feet  in  length,  and  by  no  means  pleasant  bathing  com- 
panions. I  think  Anuradhapura  owns  eight  large  tanks,  and  a  good 
many  small  ones  :  about  three  of  the  former  may  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  lake. 

The  oldest  of  all  is  that  now  known  as  the  Basawa-kulam,  but 
originally  as  the  Abaya-wewa,  constructed  B.C.  505  by  King  Pan- 
duwaasa.  (I  may  mention  that  kulam  and  wewa  both  mean  tank.) 
The  second  and  third  were  the  Jaya-wewa  and  the  Gamini  tank,  both 
constructed  about  b.c.  437  by  Panduka-abaya.  Then,  about  b.c.  300, 
King  Dewenipiatissa  made  the  Tissa-wewa,  which  is  more  than  three 
miles  in  circumference.     (This  was  restored  in  1878.) 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  lies  the  Nuwara-wewa,  *  the 
city  tank,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  aforesaid  Jaya-wewa,  a  very 
pretty  tank-lake,  covered  with  water-lilies,  and  with  sedgy  shores 
haunted  by  many  wild-fowl.  It  lies  embosomed  in  forest,  beyond 
which  rise  Mihintale  and  other  blue  hills.  We  rode  to  see  its 
interesting  old  sluice,  2,000  years  old,  but  were  nearly  sickened  by 
the  horrid  smell  of  bats. 
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Now,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  recent  governors,  all  these  tanks 
have  been  restored,  and  are  in  good  working  order.  The  Giant's 
Canal,  the  Yoda  Ela,  brings  the  blessed  water  from  the  great  reservoir 
at  Kala-wewa  to  supply  Tissa-wewa,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  the 
other  tanks,  great  and  small.  Three  of  the  latter  are  severally 
reserved,  one  for  cooking  and  drinking,  a  second  for  bathing,  the 
third  for  washing  clothes,  and  for  horses  and  cattle.  Every  Sunday 
evening  all  these  are  emptied,  the  water  finding  its  way  back  to  the 
river.  Then  the  tanks  are  refilled  with  fresh  water  from  Tissa-wewa. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  pollution,  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  water 
from  the  lake  itself. 

As  regards  the  direct  gifts  of  the  clouds,  the  rainfall  of  Anurad- 
hapura  averages  54  inches  ;  50  inches  falling  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
days  annually.  Its  longest  period  of  drought  in  recent  days  was  from 
May  to  September,  1884,  when  the  land  endured  121  *  fine  sunny 
days.'  -(Manaar  in  the  far  north  gets  on  an  average  15  inches  less 
rain,  and  so  recently  as  1887  it  numbered  159  consecutive  days  of 
blazing  scorching  sun  !  Well  may  its  inhabitants  pray  for  the  speedy 
restoration  and  multiplication  of  their  irrigation  works.) 

Responsive  to  the  gift  of  water,  the  greatful  land  now  yields  her 
increase  in  abundant  crops  of  luxuriant  rice ;  the  Government 
Hospital  reports  fewer  and  fewer  patients  from  malarial  fevers, 
parangi,  and  other  diseases  due  to  dirt  and  hunger,  bad  air,  bad 
water,  and  bad  food  ;  and  in  a  corner  of  the  long  desolate  city  there 
has  arisen  a  pleasant  modern  town,  with  post  office,  telegraph,  court- 
house, rest-house.  Church  Mission  school,  and  neat,  well-ordered 
bazaars. 

I  recently  heard  a  little  incident  of  that  school,  very  suggestive 
of  the  work  it  is  doing,  as  one  has  said,  in  confronting  the  dreary 
negations  of  Buddha  with  the  glorious  affirmations  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  baptism  in  the  school. 
When  it  became  known  that  two  or  three  boys  had  resolved  to  accept 
Christ  as  their  Master,  some  of  the  leading  boys  called  on  all  to 
declare  themselves.  *  Let  Buddha's  boys  come  to  Buddha's  side, 
and  let  Christ's  boys  go  to  Christ's  side,'  they  said.  All  except  two 
went  to  Buddha's  side.  Then  said  the  others,  *What  !  only  you 
two  ? '    And  then  one  began  to  waver,  and  his  courage  failed  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  candidates  for  baptism  to  present 
themselves,  both  lads  came  forward,  but  one  objected.  *  You 
denied  the  Lord,'  he  said.      Humbly  and  contritelv  the  penitent 
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answered,  *  I  was  tempted,  and  I  was  overcome.  I  repent,  and  I 
believe.'  So  both  were  baptised  in  presence  of  many  witnesses,  and 
these  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Christian  school  in  Anuradhapura. 

When,  on  July  4,  1891,  Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  the  present 
Governor,  paid  his  first  visit  to  this  historic  city,  he  was  received  by 
the  children  of  this  school  singing  *  God  save  th^  Queen,'  and  by  a 
great  gathering  of  the  people.  All  the  tanks  were  full,  everything 
around  was  fresh  and  green.  At  every  turn  there  were  graceful 
arches  of  welcome,  decorated  with  the  choicest  spoils  of  the  forest ; 
the  broad  grassy  roads  were  in  perfect  order ;  and  at  night  these  and 
the  principal  buildings  and  one  of  the  great  dagobas  were  all  illumi- 
nated, a  grand  display  of  fireworks  completing  the  attractions  of  the 
scene.  Of  course  native  music  and  dancing  were  inevitable,  but 
there  was  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  the  guests  did  not  fully 
enjoy  these  details,  the  entertainers  did  so  themselves. 

Leaving  Anuradhapura,  we  rode  eight  miles  eastward  to  Mihintale, 
a  rocky  mountain  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  held  in  the 
highest  veneration.  It  is  about  a  thousand  feet  high,  densely  clothed 
with  forest,  and  crowned  with  huge  granite  rocks.  It  is  alluded  to 
in  pre-historic  legends  as  the  Cliff  of  Ambatthalo,  and  was  the 
sanctuary  where,  long  ere  the  dawn  of  the  present  era  of  Buddhism, 
the  Buddhas  of  earlier  ages  appeared  for  the  enlightenment  of  races 
w^hose  name  and  history  are  alike  forgotten. 

Consequently,  when  in  B.C.  307  Mahindo,  *the  royal  missionary,' 
King  Asoca's  son,  was  impelled  to  leave  his  father's  court  at  Patali- 
puri  (now  Patna),  to  make  known  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  he  was 
miraculously  transported  through  the  air  and  deposited  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain  which  now  bears  his  name.  It  so  happened 
that  King  Dewenipiatissa  was  hunting  the  great  samburdeer,  when 
a  devo^  or  good  spirit,  assuming  the  form  of  a  deer,  enticed  him  on- 
ward almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  when  Mahindo  appeared 
to  him  and  spoke  so  persuasively,  that  the  king  was  converted  then 
and  there,  and  forty  thousand  of  his  people  immediately  followed 
suit. 

Naturally  the  mountain  where  such  a  miracle  had  occurred  be- 
came the  centre  around  which  gathered  all  manner  of  saintly  men 
and  supernatural  legends.  The  ascent  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
once  so  toilsome,  was  made  easy  by  the  piety  of  royal  pilgrims  ;  and 
now  a  rudely  laid  stair  of  1,840  great  slabs  of  dark  gneiss  rock  enables 
one  to  mount  without  the  slight  est  difficulty  :  indeed,  it  isgos^'s.Mfc.xsi 
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ride  to  the  summit,  which  doubtless  accounts  for  many  of  the  steps 
being  broken  and  somewhat  displaced.  Each  of  these  great  stones 
averages  i8  feet  in  length,  some  are  over  20  feet.  Near  the 
summit  the  steps  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  Ancient  records 
attribute  this  good  work  to  King  Maha  Dailiya,  whose  reign  ended 
A.D.  20.  But  inasmuch  as  this  mountain  has  been  held  sacred  from 
time  immemorial,  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  dim  twilight  of  remote 
antiquity  many  successive  generations  contributed  their  share  to 
facilitating  the  ascent,  so  probably  it  is  partly  of  incalculable  age. 

That  grand  stairway  is  of  itself  a  most  striking  picture,  with 
pilgrims  and  yellow-robed  priests  ascending  and  descending,  and  the 
dark  forest  overshadowing  it  on  either  side,  while  great  weird  tree 
cacti  stretch  out  far-reaching  arms,  like  uncanny  spirits.  Some  of 
these  have  stems  from  three  to  four  feet  in  circumference. 

In  the  days  of  old,  the  whole  distance  from  Anuradhapura  to 
Mihintalc  was  one  continuous  street,  along  which  passed  solemn 
I)rocessions,  pausing  to  worship  at  countless  shrines  and  temples ; 
for  traditions  cluster  thick  along  the  way,  and  on  the  mountain  itself 
every  crag  is  sacred  :  and  so  they  toiled  up  the  long  stairs,  as  we 
also  did,  but  I  fear  less  reverently,  till  they  reached  the  Etwehera 
dagoba  on  the  top  of  the  highest  peak,  and  there  adored  one  single 
hair  plucked  from  a  mole  which  grew  between  Buddha's  eyebrows, 
and  which,  in  the  year  i  a.d.,  was  enshrined  in  this  mass  of  solid 
brickwork,  about  100  feet  high,  by  the  devout  Rajah  Battiyatissa. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  his  work,  that  when  it  was  completed  he 
is  said  to  have  enveloped  it  in  a  jewelled  covering  ornamented  with 
pearls,  and  to  have  spread  a  carpet  all  the  way  from  the  sacred  rock 
to  Anuradhapura,  that  pilgrims  might  walk  thence  with  unsoiled 
feet ! 

Happily  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  water  near  the  sum- 
mit wherewith  to  wash  soiled  feet,  for  the  Naga  Pokuna,  or  snake 
bathing-place,  lies  near  the  path.  It  is  a  pool  about  130  feet  in 
length  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  guarded  by  a  mighty  five-headed 
cobra,  sculptured  in  high  relief  from  the  background  of  dark  rock. 
It  is  only  about  seven  feet  high  and  six  feet  across  the  hood,  but 
somehow  it  looks  much  larger  as  it  rises  from  the  dark  still  pool, 
where  small  white  lilies  float  so  peacefully.  It  impressed  itself  on 
my  memory  as  a  very  suggestive  i)icture. 

I  found  a  good  point  for  a  comprehensive  picture  from  the  Maha- 
Seya  dagoba,  overlooking  two  great  dagobas  built  on  huge  rounded 
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shoulders  of  rock,  and  surrounded  by  tall  fruit-bearing  cocoa-palms, 
whose  presence  at  this  height,  and  so  far  inland,  is  very  unusual ; 
and  far  beyond  all  extended  the  vast  panorama  of  the  great  plain. 
From  another  point  I  overlooked  the  site  of  the  distant  city  itself, 
with  its  glittering  lakes,  and  the  great  monuments  towering  above 
the  level  expanse  of  forest.  But  here  the  chief  interest  centred  round 
one  of  those  near  dagobas — namely,  the  Ambustele — which  is  of 
graceful  form,  and  differs  from  most  others  in  that  it  is  built  of  stone 
instead  of  the  usual  brick.  It  is  surmounted  with  the  customary  pin- 
nacle—circular on  a  square  base  ;  and  around  it  are  grouped  about 
fifty  very  slender  octagonal  pillars,  some  of  which  retain  their  finely 
sculptured  capitals,  on  which  the  sacred  goose  figures  alternately  with 
grotesque  human  beings.  Some  of  these  had  fallen,  and  lay  half 
buried  in  creeping  plants. 

This  dagoba  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  very  spot  where 
Mahindo  and  the  king  first  met,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes 
of  the  royal  Teacher,  who  died  here  B.C.  267. 

It  was  decidedly  hot  on  that  hill-top,  and  never  was  drink  more 
acceptable  than  were  the  cool  young  cocoa-nuts  provided  for  us  by  the 
considerate  priests.  It  is  one  of  the  ever-recurring  miracles  in  the 
Tropics,  that  all  newly  gathered  fruit — especially  cocoa-nuts,  pine- 
apples, oranges,  and  mangoes — are  so  deliciously  cool  when  first 
gathered,  even  under  a  scorching  sun  ;  but  within  a  very  few  minutes 
after  being  separated  from  the  parent  stem  all  their  freshness  vanishes, 
and  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  heat  like  all  other  things  animate 
and  inanimate. 

A  singularly  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  ledge  on  a  high  rock- 
summit  was  pointed  out  as  having  been  the  bed  of  the  royal  priest. 
It  is  canopied  by  another  rock-mass,  forming  a  natural  arch  over  it ; 
but  the  rocky  bed  is  but  5  feet  by  2,  with  a  precipice  on  either  side, 
suggestive  rather  of  penitential  vigil  than  of  repose.  However,  for  any 
one  thoroughly  awake  and  owning  a  good  head,  it  is  a  fine  resting- 
place,  commanding  a  grand  view.  It  is  said  that  on  a  very  clear  day 
you  can  see  the  ocean  on  either  side  to  east  and  west.  On  the  one 
hand  you  overlook  the  widespread  forest  with  patches  of  level  rice- 
fields,  and  the  road  along  which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  King  Tissa 
sent  his  chariot  to  bring  Mahindo  from  his  mountain  sanctuary  to  the 
capital,  and  along  which  the  Lady  Abbess,  Princess  Sanghamitta, 
travelled  with  her  company  of  nuns  and  all  their  retinue  to  deposit  on 
Mihintalethe  sixteen  precious  relics  which  were  to  add  ^'ojcvoCw.^  Xs^^C^^ 
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holy  hill.  On  the  other  .side  lies  a  deep  ravine,  where  huge 
masses  of  grey  gneiss  or  granite  lie  partly  veiled  by  luxuriant 
creei)ers. 

One  high  shoulder  of  the  mountain  is  crossed  with  such  enormous 
angular  boulders,  that  one  marvels  how  they  can  possibly  have  got 
there.  They  are  suggestive  of  the  blocs  perches  left  by  old  glaciers  ; 
but  I  believe  there  is  no  trace  in  Ceylon  of  any  glacial  action.  Camp- 
bell of  Islay,  speaking  of  all  this  district,  says  :  *  The  plains  are  studded 
with  hills  which  are  rocks  ;  many  of  these  are  rounded  as  rocks  are  in 
glaciated  countries.  On  top  of  some  are  large  loose  stones  of  the 
same  rock,  gneiss — nothing  but  gneiss  and  angular  debris  of  gneiss. 
Some  have  caves  which  look  like  sea-caves.  .  .  .  These  rocks,  plains, 
and  hills  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  glacial  work ;  .  .  .  but  in 
travelling  over  600  miles  in  Ceylon,  I  could  find  no  mark  whatever  of 
glaciation.  ...  I  looked  for  ice  marks,  and  found  none.  .  .  .  After 
careful  study,  I  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
aided  by  a  tropical  sun  and  tropical  rains.' 

I  may  mention  that  this  gneiss  is  capable  of  taking  a  beautiful 
polish,  and  specimens  from  the  Mahara  quarries  near  Colombo 
(which  furnished  material  for  the  great  breakwater)  show  a  most  har- 
monious blending  of  grey,  green,  and  black  ;  while  a  short  distance  to 
the  north,  near  Heneretgodda,  there  is  a  fine  granitic  gneiss  like  our 
own  red  granite. 

Not  far  from  *  Mahindo's  bed '  we  came  to  a  cuxiqm^  galge^  or  rock- 
cut  chamber,  where  ascetics  of  old  must  have  lived  in  much  discom- 
fort.    It  looks  as  if  there  had  originally  been  a  small  cave,  and  this 
has  been  divided  into  cells,  with  portals  of  solid  masonry,  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  humble  interior.     A  number  of  tall  stone 
pillars  seem  to  have  supported  a  temple,  and  water  was  supplied  by 
\     the  Kaludiya  Pokuna  close  by.     Now  a  group  of  banyan-trees  have 
\  taken  possession  of  the  rock  ;  and  their  white  twisted  stems  and  roots 
[orm  a  strange  network  overspreading  the  whole,  while  a  large  colony 
bats  hold  undisputed  possession  of  the  rocky  cells.    . 
\  Birds  of  bright  plumage  chatter  in  the  trees,  careless  butterflies 
floaVin  the  sunshine,  squirrels  and  lizards  of  various  sorts  dart  to  and 
fro,  aftd  give  a  touch  of  life  to  the  deserted  shrines ;  while  sundry 
wild-flo\^ers  and  graceful  silver  and  maidenhair  ferns  adorn  many  a 
crevice  in  the  rocks  and  in  the  crumbling  ruins. 

These  are  too  numerous  to  name.  One  group,  however,  impressed 
itself  vividly  on  my  mind  -  namely,  the  Gal  Sannaso  looking  up  a 
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flight  of  steps  through  the  jungle  to  two  great  upright  oblong  stone 
slabs,  whereon  are  sculptured  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Pali,  grant- 
ing lands  to  the  temple.  All  around  are  the  usual  lot  of  tall  mono- 
lithic pillars,  which  seem  to  have  once  supported  a  temple  protecting 
these  *  stone  books,'  and  high  above  all  towers  a  red  crumbling  dome, 
seen  through  a  framework  of  dark  foliage. 

Such  inscriptions  are  numerous,  both  on  rocks  and  on  old 
buildings.  Some  are  in  the  Nagara  or  square  character,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Mahindo  himself.  On  a  huge  rock  slab  near  the 
Naga  Pokuna  there  i§  a  very  lengthy  inscription,  supposed  to  have 
been  cut  about  a.d.  262,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sri  Sangabo,  recording 
curiously  minute  regulations  for  the  daily  lives  of  the  priests,  and  the 
ordering  of  all  matters,  temporal  and  spiritual,  concerning  the 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  temples  in  this  place.  So  many  cells  are 
assigned  to  each  ecclesiastical  rank — the  readers,  the  expounders,  the 
preachers — each  of  whom  took  up  a  separate  branch  :  some  taught 
metaphysics,  and  some  Buddhist  law.  The  hour  of  rising,  subjects 
for  meditation,  ceremonial  ablution,  the  correct  manner  of  assuming 
the  yellow  robe,  the  morning  service  in  the  temple,  the  breakfast  on 
rice  and  congee  (rice-water),  and  the  caie  of  sick  priests,  are  all 
minutely  detailed.  So  also  are  the  duties  of  the  servants,  the  cooks, 
the  workmen,  the  overseers  of  the  village,  and  all  who  had  services 
and  offices  allotted  to  them. 

It  is  enacted  that  none  who  follow  the  chase,  kill  poultry  or  other- 
wise destroy  life,  shall  be  permitted  to  dwell  near  the  mountain.  All 
matters  relating  to  temple  lands  and  offerings  are  minutely  regulated  ; 
and  it  is  required  that  all  details  of  daily  expenditure  shall  be  entered 
in  account  books,  which  shall  be  collected  monthly,  and  that  in  like 
manner  the  year's  accounts  shall  be  duly  examined  and  verified  by 
the  assembled  priests. 

Another  long  inscription  specifies  the  exact  allowance  of  rice,  and 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  flowers,  to  be  made  to  every  person 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  from  the  bana  (/>.,  preaching) 
priest  down  to  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  In  this  list 
we  find  mention  of  the  persons  who  furnish-  lime,  the  plasterers,  and 
the  whitewashers — those  who  spread  the  cloths  on  the  floor,  and  those 
who  do  likewise  for  the  ceiling  ;  there  is  the  shoemaker  who  keeps  the 
monastery  in  sandals ;  the  chief  thatcher  and  the  eleven  inferior 
thatchers  ;  the  five  potters,  who  are  to  furnish  five  earthenware 
chatties  daily,  and  another  who  supplies  ten  water-pots  eacK  \x^5^xs^Js^.  \ 
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a  new  water-strainer  is  also  supplied  every  month.     To  some  of  these 
are  allotted  temple  lands  for  cultivation. 

Amongst  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  we  find  mention  of  the 
warder  of  the  granary,  the  warder  of  the  preaching-house,  the  receivers 
of  the  revenues,  various  clerks,  a  manager  of  the  festivals,  an  upper 
servant,  *  who  communicates  orders  to  the  twenty-four  menials,' 
several  watchmen,  twelve  cooks,  the  man  who  procures  fuel,  the  man 
who  goes  errands,  and  last,  not  least,  a  physician,  who  receives  what 
appears  to  be  a  good  allowance,  besides  holding  a  farm,  whereas  the 
surgeon  receives  less  than  a  common  watchman  or  a  thatcher. 

The  laundry  department  is  not  forgotten — the  washing  of  cloths, 
vestments,  and  bed-linen  is  all  ordered  ;  but  the  most  characteristic 
details  are  those  which  provide  for  the  regular  supply  of  incense,  oil, 
and  flowers  for  daily  offering  at  each  of  the  sacred  shrines.  The 
cultivator  of  lotus  flowers  in  the  village  Sapoogamiya  undertakes  to 
furnish  one  hundred  and  twenty  blossoms  each  month,  while  some 
one  else  ekes  out  a  living  by  daily  sweeping  away  the  withered 
flowers. 

How  little  those  who  graved  these  words  on  the  enduring  rock 
foresaw  that,  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  when  they  themselves 
were  altogether  forgotten,  pale-faced  men  from  far  away  isles  would 
come  to  decipher  this  record  of  their  domestic  regulations  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 

RATNAPURA — GEMS 

To  Ratnapura — The  City  of  Rubies— Adam's  Peak  apparently  triple — Rest-houses — 
Full  moon  festival — Fireflies  and  glow-worms — Visit  to  the  gem  pits — Red  .sapphires 
and  blue  rubies — Other  gems. 

The  Bishop  most  kindly  arranged  that  I  should  accompany  him  and 
his  daughter  on  one  of  his  extensive  rounds  of  visitation,  riding  and 
driving  circuitously  right  across  Ceylon  ;  the  journey  from  Colombo 
on  the  west  coast,  to  Batticaloa  on  the  east  of  the  Isle,  to  occupy  a 
month  ;  thence  travelling  inland  through  the  district  of  Tamankadua 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pollanarua,  and  so  via 
Trincomalee  to  Jaflha,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  isle. 

We  accordingly   started  from   Colombo  in    the   beginning   of 
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August,  following  the  course  of  the  beautiful  Kelani  River  right 
inland,  />.,  due  east,  halting  the  first  night  at  Hanwella,  and  the 
next  at  Avissawella,  all  the  time  rejoicing  in  lovely  river  scenery, 
embowered  in  most  luxuriant  and  infinitely  varied  foliage — all 
manner  of  palms,  feathery  bamboos  with  bright  yellow  stems,  and 
fine  trees,  with  the  richest  undergrowth  of  bananas,  ferns,  caladium, 
and  innumerable  beautiful  plants. 

One  fairy-like  detail  was  the  abundance  of  exquisitely  delicate 
climbing  ferns,  of  several  varieties,  which  in  some  places  literally  mat 
the  jungle  and  veil  tall  trees  with  their  graceful  drapery.  One  of 
these  is  identical  with  that  whose  beauty  is  so  fully  recognised  by  the 
Fijians  that  they  call  it  the  Wa  Kalou,  *  the  fern  of  God,'  and  in 
heathen  days  wreathed  it  around  the  ridge-pole  of  their  temples. 

In  Ceylon  it  is  cut  wholesale,  and  laid  as  a  covering  over  thatch, 
its  long,  glossy,  black  stems,  like  coarse  horse-hair,  acting  as  rain 
conductors.  Near  Avissawella  I  sketched  a  very  peculiar  covered 
bridge,  with  wooden  pillars  supporting  a  high  thatched  roof,  which 
was  thus  protected. 

Our  route  lay  thence  south-east  to  Ratnapura,  skirting  so  near 
the  base  of  Adam's  Peak  that  we  obtained  a  succession  of  grand 
views  of  it  towering  above  white  clouds  beyond  the  nearer  wooded 
ranges.  As  seen  from  this  side,  a  group  of  three  stately  peaks  tower 
so  conspicuously  above  all  their  blue  brethren,  that  they  seem  to 
form  one  majestic  triple  mountain,  and  one  of  these  peaks,  known 
as  the  Bana  Samanala,  or  *  nephew '  of  the  Sacred  Mount,  appears 
somewhat  higher  than  the  true  Sri  Pada  (the  mountain  of  the  Holy 
Foot).*  A  grand  view  of  this  group  is  obtained  from  below  a 
wooden  bridge  at  Ratnapura,  looking  up  the  Kalu-Ganga  or  Black 
River,  the  whole  framed  in  dark  trees,  whose  stems  and  boughs  are 
covered  with  parasitic  ferns.  Picturesque  groups  of  natives  of  divers 
nationality,  in  bright  draperies  and  with  gaily-coloured  umbrellas  or 
palm-leaf  sunshades,  crossing  the  bridge,  add  life  to  the  scene.  All 
around  are  abrupt  rocks,  high  peaks,  and  hills  clothed  with  forest. 
A  small  fort  on  a  rocky  hillock  protected  the  village  at  its  base 
during  the  Kandyan  wars,  and  is  now  a  pleasant  spot  from  which  to 
watch  a  peaceful  sunset. 

(After  leaving  Ratnapura,  still  driving  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  these  three  peaks,  now  more  distant,  tower  to  a  greater  and 
apparently  uniform  height,  with  fewer  intervening  ranges.     For  the 

*  See  Chapter  xxv. 
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benefit  of  future  sketchers,  I  may  mention  that  they  are  seen  to 
great  advantage  from  the  57^  mile-post,  with  a  foreground  of  luxuriant 
rice-fields  surrounded  with  clumps  of  bamboo  and  all  manner  of 
palms.) 

Here,  as  in  all  mountainous  countries,  one's  enjoyment  of  these 
glimpses  of  the  upper  regions  is  perhaps  intensified  by  their  un- 
certainty. After  watching  a  glorious  sunrise  or  sunset,  when  these 
lofty  summits  are  glorified  by  the  flood  of  golden  light,  or  one  of 
those  clear  mornings  when  every  crag  and  ravine  can  be  plainly 
discerned,  you  turn  away  for  a  little  while,  and  when  you  look  again, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  mountain 
— only  quiet  banks  of  fleecy  clouds.  So  he  who  would  sketch  such 
scenes  must  have  his  materials  ever  at  hand,  and  take  for  his  motto, 
*  Ready,  aye  ready.' 

We  found  all  the  rest-houses  along  this  route  delightfully  situated, 
and  commanding  such  views  that  there  was  comparatively  little 
temptation  to  leave  their  cool  shade  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day.  As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  sketches  of  the  Kalu-Ganga  from 
the  rest-house  at  Ratnapura,  of  the  Kelani-Ganga  from  Hanwella 
Fort,  and  many  another  suggestion  of  cloud-reflecting  'rivers  and 
dreamy  shores,  where  foliage  of  all  loveliest  forms  blend  in  visions  of 
delight. 

These  rest-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  are  kept 
up  all  along  the  principal  roads,  under  the  occasional  supervision  of 
a  committee  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  district  roads.  They 
are  each  in  charge  of  a  native,  with  one  or  more  coolies  to  assist 
him.  The  furnishings  consist  of  table,  chairs,  crockery,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  and  very  rude  bedsteads,  every  traveller  being  supposed  to 
carry  his  own  bedding  and  mosquito-nets.  Where  there  is  ])edding,  it 
is  essential  to  turn  over  the  cushions  and  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
mattress,  as  being  only  too  likely  to  conceal  centipedes  and  scorpions 
— possibly  snakes.  The  rest  house  keeper  provides  food,  but  of 
course  in  unfrequented  districts  it  is  only  fair  to  let  him  have  notice 
beforehand  when  guests  may  be  expected.  Each  detail  is  charged 
according  to  a  fixed  tariff. 

On  the  principal  roads  some  of  these  houses  are  quite  luxurious, 
but  in  out-of-the-way  districts  we  halted  at  some  which  were  very 
much  the  reverse.  Some  of  the  road  bungalows  yield  shelter  and 
nothing  more  ;  for  instance,  that  at  Aralupitya,  on  the  Batticaloa 
road,   which  consisted  of  two  niinute  rooms   of   sun-dried   mud 
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(whitewashed),  one  on  each  side  of  the  open  space  which  acted  as 
dining-room.  Happily  the  projecting  thatch,  supported  on  rude 
wooden  posts,  afforded  some  shelter  from  the  blazing  sun.  Of 
course  such  houses  are  liable  to  be  inhabited  by  many  creatures, 
more  objectionable  than  even  swarms  of  flies,  and  their  natural 
spider  foes,  while  the  high-pitched  thatch  is  invariably  the  home  of 
a  menagerie  of  divers  reptiles,  from  graceful  little  lizards  to  large  and 
energetic  rat-snakes,  which  are  the  true  rat-catchers  of  Ceylon.  The 
verandahs  of  even  the  best  rest-houses  are  invariably  haunted  by 
pariah  dogs  and  carrion  crows,  all  too  familiar,  and  all  seeking  what 
they  may  devour.  An  ambulant  is  a  rude  rest-house  for  native 
travellers,  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  on  a  foundation  of  masonry,  so  as 
to  be  above  the  miasma  which  always  clings  to  the  ground. 

However,  I  need  not  have  digressed  into  the  matter  of  rest-houses 
while  speaking  of  Ratnapura,  where  we  were  so  speedily  carried  off 
to  the  charming  home  of  a  most  kind  family  (Mrs.  Atherton).  A 
very  pretty  Singhalese  princess,  Kumarahami  Eckmalagoda,  came 
with  her  father,  Eckneligoda,  to  luncheon,  and  to  invite  us  to  their 
house  for  the  evening  festivities,  namely,  the  Perahara,  or  procession 
in  honour  of  the  August  full  moon. 

These  continue  every  evening  for  a  week.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  festival  as  observed  at  Kandy,^  when  the  treasures  from 
all  the  temples  are  carried  to  the  river,  and  at  an  auspicious  moment 
the  priests  cut  the  water  with  golden  swords,  and  rapidly  empty  and 
refill  their  temple  water-vessel  at  the  very  spot  thus  struck. 

At  Ratnapura  the  ceremony  was  very  weird.  First  there  was  a 
rather  pretty  dance  by  a  company  of  women.  These  were  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  very  horrible  apparition  of  men  dressed  to  represent 
demons  and  wearing  hideous  masks  suggestive  of  divers  diseases.  It 
is  odd  to  see  the  conventional  expression  by  which  every  variety  of 
bodily  ailment  is  depicted — fever  by  a  red  face,  deafness  by  a  vacant 
look,  lameness  or  paralysis  by  twisted  faces,  idiotcy  by  distorted 
features,  projecting  eyes,  and  mouth  drawn  up. 

The  masquers  who  thus  personated  the  powers  of  evil  each 
carried  a  three-pronged  flaming  torch,  which  they  brandished  while 
dancing  a  wild  whirling  dance,  occasionally  refreshing  the  torches  by 
throwing  on  them  a  resinous  gum,  which  produced  a  burst  of  flame 
and  smoke.     The  whole  scene  was  truly  demoniacal. 

After  the  dance  we  adjourned  to  the  temple,  which  is  a  Dewale 

^  3ee  Chapter  x. 
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or  Saami  house  (/>.,  a  house  of  Hindoo  gods),  with  a  small  Buddhist 
Vihara  alongside. 

I  think  that  no  priest  of  either  religion  was  present,  only  temple 
headmen,  of  whom  our  host,  Eckneligoda,  was  chief.  First  from  the 
Buddhist  temple  a  silver  relic- shrine  was  brought  forth  with  great 
pomp,  carried  by  the  temple  headman,  before  whose  footsteps  white 
carpets  were  spread  and  sprinkled  with  white  jessamine  blossom  ; 
above  the  relic  was  borne  a  white  canopy  and  an  umbrella. 

Then  from  the  temple  of  Saman  Dewiyo,  alias  Rama,  a  much- 
venerated  gilt  bow  and  three  arrows  were  solemnly  brought  forth. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  placed  here  by  Rama  himself  after  he 
had  therewith  slain  Rawana,  the  demon  king  of  Lanka,  who  had 
carried  off  the  beautiful  Sita,  wife  of  Rama.  These  precious  relics 
were  sprinkled  with  the  holy  water  preserved  since  the  previous  year, 
and  placed  in  the  mysterious  ark,  very  much  like  those  used  in  Arkite 
ceremonies  in  the  Himalayas.  It  is  really  a  palanquin  with  rich 
hangings,  about  4  feet  6  inches  by  20  inches,  and  slung  on  a  central 
pole.  The  four  bearers  who  carried  it  were  each  robed  in  white,  and 
had  their  mouth  covered  with  a  strip  of  white  linen.  The  foremost 
couple  carried  a  large  silver  umbrella  of  honour.  A  strip  of  white 
carpet  was  also  spread  for  these  to  walk  on. 

Each  temple  possesses  one  of  these  sacred  arks,  which  is  only 
used  on  this  festival.  We  had  seen  a  party  of  pilgrims  start  from 
Colombo  some  time  previously,  in  order  to  reach  Kataragam,  far  in 
the  south-east,  in  time  for  this  feast,  and  they  carried  their  deo  or 
god  in  a  similar  ark. 

The  precious  arrow  having  been  satisfactorily  started,  the  bow 
was  next  carried  downstairs  with  equal  solemnity,  and  the  mystic 
wand  of  the  Kapuwas  followed.  Then  the  small  Juggernath  car  was 
dragged  out — rather  a  pretty  object,  only  12  feet  high,  with  a  crimson 
body  on  very  large  gilt  wheels,  and  forming  a  three-storeyed  square 
pagoda,  each  storey  having  a  white  roof  with  bells  at  the  corners. 

Amid  much  blowing  of  horns  and  shouting,  the  procession  then 
formed  in  the  moonlight,  elephants  bearing  headmen  who  carried 
large  honorific  umbrellas  above  precious  objects,  devil-dancers  with 
astounding  head-masks  going  before  the  ark,  and  men  on  foot 
carrying  more  umbrellas,  one  of  which  overshadowed  another  precious 
arrow.  They  made  a  sun-wise  procession  round  the  temple,  and 
then,  as  it  was  Saturday  night  and  somewhat  late,  we  had  to  come 
away. 
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The  drive  home  by  moonlight,  through  vegetation  of  marvellous 
loveliness,  was  a  dream  of  beauty,  and  the  breeze  was  scented  with  a 
general  perfume  of  orange  blossom,  citron,  and  lime,  blossoms  of  the 
areka  palm,  temple  flowers,  and  jessamine,  each  by  turn  sending  us 
a  breath  of  delicious  fragrance ;  and  the  dark  foliage  overhead  and 
around  us  was  illuminated  by  the  dainty  green  lanterns  of  myriads  of 
luminous  beetles,  flashing  to  and  fro  in  mazy  dance,  like  glittering 
sparks,  while  from  many  a  roadside  bank  came  the  far  more  brilliant, 
but  likewise  intermittent,  light  which  tells  of  the  presence  of  a  glow- 
worm, a  fat  white -grub  about  two  inches  in  length.  As  in  the  case 
of  our  own  garden  centipede,  the  light  is  more  attractive  than  the 
light-bearer. 

When  captured,  the  light  of  the  Ceylonese  firefly  proves  to  be 
a  very  tiny  glimmer,  but  that  of  the  glow-worm  is  so  brilliant  as  to 
enable  one  to  read  even  small  print  by  its  light.  Scientific  men  have 
experimented  as  to  whether  this  light  was  extinguished  on  the  death 
of  the  creature,  and  so  have  killed  poor  glow-worms,  and  extracted 
from  the  tail  a  gelatinous  fluid  so  highly  phosphorescent  that  they 
could  read  by  its  light. 

I  returned  on  Monday  to  the  Dewali  to  sketch  the  car  and  the 
ark,  and  found  a  great  fair  going  on,  at  which  I  invested  in  sundry 
oddities. 

But  previously  the  great  Gem-Notary  of  Ratnapura  (owner  of 
three-fourths  of  the  native  town)  had  sent  his  carriage  in  the  early 
morning  to  convey  us  to  his  gem -pits,  where  white  awnings  had  been 
erected,  carpets  spread,  and  all  made  ready  that  we  might  sit  in  the 
utmost  comfort  to  see  the  whole  process  of  digging  and  washing  the 
gemmiferous  gravel,  and  its  various  stages  of  examination.  First  the 
Milan,'  as  it  is  called,  is  dug  up,  and  placed  in  wicker  baskets,  which 
are  washed  in  a  stream  close  by  to  get  rid  of  the  clay ;  then  the 
gravel  is  washed  in  long  sloping  wooden  troughs,  with  divisions,  at 
intervals,  of  perforated  zinc,  with  holes  of  various  sizes.  By  these 
first  the  largest  and  then  the  smaller  stones  are  kept  back,  so  that 
only  the  fine  gravel  passes  through  the  last  grating,  thence  to  be 
transferred  to  the  final  trough  for  critical  inspection. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  keen,  eager  faces  of  the  Moormen 
(Mahommedans),  to  whom  most  of  the  gem-pits  belong,  and  who  sit 
perched  on  raised  seats  overlooking  the  great  troughs  wherein  a  long 
row  of  coolies  (all  but  naked)  are  sifting  and  washing  the  gravel, 
which,  perchance,  may  yield  some  priceless  gem,  only  to  bo.  \^"^'^^- 
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of  colouring,  whereby  she  assimilates  different  stones  so  closely  as  to 
prove  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  eye  of  any  ordinary  mortal. 

For  instance,  when  we  talk  of  sapphires,  we  naturally  think  of 
lovely  rich  blue  crystals  ;  and  though  it  is  easy  to  recognise  as 
legitimate  members  of  the  family  innumerable  shades  ranging  from 
the  deepest  invisible  blue,  too  dark  to  be  of  any  ornamental  use,  to 
the  palest  clear  azure,  it  becomes  extremely  perplexing  to  be  shown 
pure  white  crystals,  strangely  resembling  diamonds,  and  yellow 
crystals,  exactly  like  cairngorms  or  topazes,  and  to  be  assured  that 
they  are  all  sapphires.  Mr.  E.  W.  Streeter,  who  is  the  great  authority 
on  these  matters,  enumerates  the  colours  of  Ceylon  sapphires  as 
*  azure-blue,  indigo,  dark-red,  violet-blue,  poppy-red,  cochineal, 
carmine,  rose-red  to  rose-white,  milk-white,  yellow-white,  French- 
white,  lemon-yellow,  and  green  ! '  I  have  also  seen  a  clouded 
sapphire  of  a  greenish  opalesque  colour,  said  to  be  due  to  water  in 
the  stone. 

In  like  manner  true  rubies  are  found  of  every  shade  of  colour.  A 
spinel  naturally  suggests  a  lovely  rose-coloured  gem,  but  here  we  may 
see  sparkling  bright  blue  spinels.  In  point  of  commercial  value  the 
rose-tinted  rubies  of  Ceylon  rank  lower  than  the  blood  red  rubies  of 
Burmah,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Singhalese  have  discovered  a  method 
of  enriching  their  colour  by  wrapping  them  in  shell-lime  and  exposing 
them  to  intense  heat.  The  Ceylonese  stone,  however,  is  considered 
to  excel  that  of  Burmah  in  brilliancy  and  fire,  and  very  valuable 
blood-red  rubies  are  sometimes  found.  One  weighing  26  carats,  and 
valued  at  ;£5,ooo,  was  found  at  Ratnapura  in  1889. 

There  is  one  variety  both  of  ruby  and  sapphire  which  is,  I  am 
told,  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  namely,  the  asteria  or  star-ruby  and  star- 
sapphire,  both  of  which,  when  skilfully  cut  and  polished,  reveal  a 
luminous  six-rayed  star  of  light  on  a  blue  or  red  ground.    It  is  a  very 

lovely  gem. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  starry  rays  are  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  beautiful  light  in  the  luminous  oHve-green  cat's-eye  ;  that,  I 
am  told,  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  asbestos,  a  theory 
which  seems  confirmed  by  the  successful  imitation  of  this  gem  which 
is  manufactured  from  crocidolite,  a  mineral  closely  related  to 
asbestos. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  succeed  in  so  cutting  a  pearly 
shell  as  to  produce  a  very  pretty  so-called  cat's-eye,  with  a  luminous 
internal  ray. 
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chiefly  in  the  beds  of  clay  or  of  fine  gravel  washed  down  from  inac- 
cessible mountain  crags — which  of  course  suggests  that  if  these  only 
could  be  reached,  such  wealth  of  gems  could  be  obtained  as  would 
outshine  all  fables  of  Eastern  romance. 

Though  gem-bearing  deposits  exist  in  other  provinces,  and  many 
precious  stones  are  annually  collected  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
■from  extemporised  gem-pits  in  many  parts  of  the  Isle,  this ' province 
of  Sabaragamuwa  and  some  parts  of  the  Morawa  Korale  have  sup- 
plied the  largest  number  and  the  most  perfect  gems. 

I  believe  that  in  no  other  country  is  there  found  so  great  a  variety 
of  gems  as  in  Ceylon  ;  in  fact,  true  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  turquoise 
are  said  to  be  the  only  absentees.  Sapphires,  rubies,  topazes,  ame- 
thysts, garnet,  alexandrite,  chalcedony,  chrysoberyl,  pleonaste,  jacinth, 
carbuncle,  diamond-spar,  aquamarine,  cat's-eyes,  moonstones,  and 
tourmalines  are  abundant,  and  every  now  and  again  some  fortunate 
*  gemmer '  picks  up  a  treasure  worth  a  fortune.  The  total  absence  of 
diamonds  is  singular,  as  the  famous  Golconda  diamond-mines  lie  so 
near  in  Southern  India. 

But  Nature  keeps  all  these  treasures  enfolded  in  such  ugly  crusts 
that  only  a  practised  eye  can  ever  guess  which  of  all  the  fragments  of 
coarse  gravel  is  in  truth  the  priceless  gem.  I  think  that  the  garnet 
and  its  first  cousin,  the  cinnamon- stone,  are  almost  the  only  excep- 
tions to  this  jealous  concealment.  Here  and  there  in  the  forests  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  there  lie  masses  of  gneiss  which 
literally  gleam  in  the  sunlight  by  reason  of  myriads  of  tiny  sparkling 
garnets  embedded  in  the  rock.  The  cinnamon-stone  presents  itself 
in  the  same  unveiled  style,  certain  great  rock-masses  being  so  thickly 
encrusted  therewith  that  gem  collectors  occasionally  carry  off  large 
pieces  in  order  to  extract  the  cinnamon-stones  at  their  leisure. 

Very  beautiful  masses  of  garnets  were  found  while  cutting  the 
tunnels  on  the  new  line  of  railway  above  Haputale,  with  individual 
crystals  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  there  too  were 
found  lumps  of  quartz  ranging  in  colour  from  a  rich  red  to  a  milky 
white,  and  some  of  a  clear  blue,  said  to  prove  the  presence  of  true 
cobalt. 

If  only  Mother  Earth  would  yield  all  her  crystals  ready  polished 
like  the  glittering  garnet,  then  Ceylon  would  really  be  a  fairy  Isle  of 
Gems  ;  for  not  only  do  her  hidden  treasures  include  almost  every 
recognised  precious  stone  save  the  three  I  have  named,  but  her  list 
acquires  inconceivable  variety  owing  to  Nature's  freaks  in  tUa.  \ca5^sx 
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of  colouring,  whereby  she  assimilates  different  stones  so  closely  as  to 
prove  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  eye  of  any  ordinary  mortal. 

For  instance,  when  we  talk  of  sapphires,  we  naturally  think  of 
lovely  rich  blue  crj'stals  ;  and  though  it  is  easy  to  recognise  as 
legitimate  members  of  the  family  innumerable  shades  ranging  from 
the  deepest  invisible  blue,  too  dark  to  be  of  any  ornamental  use,  to 
the  palest  clear  azure,  it  becomes  extremely  perplexing  to  be  shown 
pure  white  crystals,  strangely  resembling  diamonds,  and  yellow 
crystals,  exactly  like  cairngorms  or  topazes,  and  to  be  assured  that 
they  are  all  sapphires.  Mr.  E.  W.  Streeter,  who  is  the  great  authority 
on  these  matters,  enumerates  the  colours  of  Ceylon  sapphires  as 
*  azure-blue,  indigo,  dark-red,  violet-blue,  poppy-red,  cochineal, 
carmine,  rose-red  to  rose-white,  milk-white,  yellow-white,  French- 
white,  lemon -yellow,  and  green  ! '  I  have  also  seen  a  clouded 
sapphire  of  a  greenish  opalesque  colour,  said  to  be  due  to  water  in 
the  stone. 

In  like  manner  true  rubies  are  found  of  every  shade  of  colour.  A 
spinel  naturally  suggests  a  lovely  rose-coloured  gem,  but  here  we  may 
see  sparkling  bright  blue  spinels.  In  point  of  commercial  value  the 
rose-tinted  rubies  of  Ceylon  rank  lower  than  the  blood  red  rubies  of 
Burmah,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Singhalese  have  discovered  a  method 
of  enriching  their  colour  by  wrapping  them  in  shell-lime  and  exposing 
them  to  intense  heat.  The  Ceylonese  stone,  however,  is  considered 
to  excel  that  of  Burmah  in  brilliancy  and  fire,  and  very  valuable 
blood-red  rubies  are  sometimes  found.  One  weighing  26  carats,  and 
valued  at  ;£5,ooo,  was  found  at  Ratnapura  in  1889. 

There  is  one  variety  both  of  ruby  and  sapphire  which  is,  I  am 
told,  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  namely,  the  asteria  or  star-ruby  and  star- 
sapphire,  both  of  which,  when  skilfully  cut  and  polished,  reveal  a 
luminous  six-rayed  star  of  light  on  a  blue  or  red  ground.  It  is  a  very 
lovely  gem. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  starry  rays  are  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  beautiful  light  in  the  luminous  oHve-green  cat's-eye  ;  that,  I 
am  told,  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  asbestos,  a  theory 
which  seems  confirmed  by  the  successful  imitation  of  this  gem  which 
is  manufactured  from  crocidolite,  a  mineral  closely  related  to 
asbestos. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  succeed  in  so  cutting  a  pearly 
shell  as  to  produce  a  very  pretty  so-called  cat's-eye,  with  a  luminous 
internal  ray. 
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The  true  cat*s-eye  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Very  fine  stones  are 
often  found  at  Ratnapura  and  in  Rakwane,  though  the  finest  speci- 
mens have  generally  been  found  in  the  gem-pits  of  Morowa  Korale 
district,  considerably  farther  south.  This  is  one  of  the  gems  the 
value  of  which  is  specially  affected  by  the  caprice  of  European  fashion, 
according  to  which  its  price  rises  and  falls  in  a  manner  exasperating 
to  gem  speculators.  In  the  Oriental  market,  however,  it  holds  a 
steady  place,  being  especially  prized  by  the  Malays. 

In  1889  a  splendid  cat's-eye  was  found  in  the  coffee  district  of 
Dikoya,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  valuable  yet  discovered.  It 
was  picked  up  by  a  man  who  was  unloading  a  cart  of  earth,  and  at 
once  sold  for  thirty  rupees.  The  purchaser  resold  it  for  700  rupees, 
and  the  next  owner  secured  for  it  3,000.  In  its  uncut  state  it  weighed 
475  carats.  When  cut,  it  was  reduced  to  170  carats,  and  was  pur- 
chased for  9,000  rupees  by  a  merchant  who  valued  it  for  the  London 
market  at  30,000  rupees.  A  small  piece  of  the  original  stone  weigh- 
ing "6^  carats  was  sold  for  600  rupees.  (The  nominal  value  of  the 
rupee  is  2j.,  but  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver  its  value  when 
transmitted  to  England  is  at  present  about  u.  5^.) 

Another  lovely  luminous  stone,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly 
found  in  other  countries,  but  now,  I  believe,  only  in  Ceylon,  is  the 
moonstone,  which  has  a  soft  silvery  lustre  suggestive  of  moonlight. 
It  is  found  in  some  places  so  abundantly  that  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  so  it  commands  a  very  low  price,  and  exceeding  pretty  orna- 
ments in  really  good  taste  can  be  bought  for  a  very  small  sum. 

The  Morowa  Korale  has  also  yielded  almost  all  the  fine  speci- 
mens of  a  very  lovely  gem,  the  alexandrite,  so  called  in  honour  of  the 
Czar,  in  whose  dominions  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  far  north. 
The  peculiarity  is  that  by  daylight  its  colour  is  a  rich  ])ronzed  green, 
whereas  by  gas  or  candle  light  it  appears  to  be  of  a  vivid  crimson— 
a  phenomenon  attributed  to  the  presence  of  copper  and  oxide  of 
lead.  Beautiful  and  interesting  as  is  this  stone,  I  am  told  that  its 
commercial  value  is  barely  one-twentieth  that  of  a  ruby  of  good 
quality.  Sometimes  a  stone  is  found,  and  distinguished  as  an  alex- 
andrite cat's-eye,  which  by  daylight  is  dark  green,  with  a  cross  line 
of  white  light.     This  at  night  assumes  the  ruby  colour  aforesaid. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  beautiful  collection  of  gems  ex- 
hibited in  the  Ceylon  Court  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in 
1886  was  the  extraordinary  variety  of  sapphires  of  various  colours,  no 
less  than  fifty  different  tints  being  there  exhibited.   Beautiful  si^ecvKsj^\N& 
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of  all  the  gems  of  the  Isle  were  gathered  together  under  the  watchful 
care  of  Mr.  Ha}^'ard,  who,  with  unwearying  courtesy,  endeavoured 
to  teach  me  and  many  another  inquisitive  pupil  how  to  recognise 
familiar  stones,  all  diguised  in  unwonted  colours,  as  if  bent  on  a 
masquerade. 

Even  the  topaz,  departing  from  its  traditional  golden  hue,  comes 
out  in  fancy  dress.  Not  satisfied  with  assuming  every  variety  of 
colour,  from  pale  amber  to  the  richest  brown,  it  occasionally  indulges 
in  various  shades  of  red  or  blue,  and  there  have  been  found  harlequin 
specimens  combining  blue  and  yellow  in  the  same  crystal !  Occasion- 
ally the  topaz  assumes  a  faint  sea-green,  so  exquisitely  delicate  that 
even  experts  disagree  as  to  whether  such  a  stone  is  really  a  precious 
blue  topaz  or  *  only  an  aquamarine,'  in  which  case,  by  a  freak  of  the 
gem-market,  its  value  would  be  greatly  deteriorated. 

How  truly  absurd  are  these  fantastic  standards  of  value  !  I  re- 
member one  of  my  sisters  taking  a  number  of  Welsh  topazes  to  be 
set  by  an  eminent  jeweller,  who  admired  them  greatly,  and,  assuming 
them  to  be  Oriental,  gave  her  a  large  estimate  of  their  value.  But 
on  her  mentioning  where  she  had  found  them,  and  expressing  regret 
that  she  had  not  collected  more,  his  countenance  fell  as  he  ex- 
claimed, *  Welsh  topazes  !  Oh,  in  that  case  they  are  worth  a  mere 
trifle  ! ' 

You  can  understand  that  here,  where,  in  addition  to  the  innumer- 
able skilful  frauds  of  the  trades  in  sham  gems,  Nature  herself  does 
so  much  to  puzzle  the  unwary,  the  purchase  of  precious  stones  is  not 
altogether  a  wise  form  of  investment  for  non-professional  travellers. 
In  fact,  the  Moormen  take  very  good  care  that  these  shall  never  even 
see  their  really  valuable  stones,  which  they  keep  securely  concealed, 
and  like  to  retain  as  secure  property. 

As  regards  the  topaz,  not  only  are  its  own  varieties  of  colour  per- 
plexing, but  there  are  other  stones  amongst  which  the  untutored  eye 
finds  it  hard  to  distinguish.  Such  is  the  little-prized  cinnamon- 
stone,  a  crystal  of  a  rich  warm  orange-brown  tint — a  description 
which  also  applies  to  the  zircon  or  jacinth,  which,  however,  ranges  in 
colour  from  clear  gold  or  delicate  pink  to  fiery  sparkling  red.  The 
latter  are  very  rare,  and  consequently  highly  valued.  Some  specimens 
are  tinged  with  olive-green.  The  zircon  is  sometimes  worn  as  an 
amulet  to  guard  its  owner  from  evil  spirits  and  to  assure  the  blessing 
of  sound  sleep.  Closely  akin  to  it  are  the  red  jacinth  and  the  white 
or  grey  jargoon,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ceylon  or  Matara 
diamond. 
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Then  comes  the  tourmaline,  a  lovely  sparkling  gem,  which,  how- 
ever, not  being  the  fashion,  is  of  small  value.  It  is  so  like  a  yellow 
zircon  or  a  Scotch  cairngorm,  that  I  for  one  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  or  indeed  from  the  chrysoberyl, 
though  the  latter  sometimes  assumes  an  aesthetic  sage-green  peculiar 
to  itself.  These  lead  on  to  chrysolites,  and  to  sundry  other  stones 
more  or  less  precious. 

In  some  alluvial  districts  where  the  promise  of  gems  seems  abun- 
dant, they  are  found  to  have  undergone  the  same  process  of  disinte- 
gration as  the  rock  in  which  they  were  once  embedded,  and  crumble 
to  atoms  at  a  touch  ;  so  that  there  are  streams,  such  as  the  Manick- 
Ganga,  or  River  of  Gems,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Isle,  the  sands  of 
which  are  literally  composed  of  glittering  particles  of  quartz,  mica, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  crystals,  which,  gleaming  in  the  sunlight 
beneath  the  rippling  waters,  seem  like  the  realisation  of  some 
Eastern  fable,  till  closer  inspection  proves  them  to  be  so  thoroughly 
pulverised  as  to  be  literally  worthless  to  the  gem-seeker,  albeit  so 
fascinating  to  the  eye  which  can  recognise  beauty  apart  from  intrinsic 
value.  These  crystal  sands  are  the  trainers  of  the  great  gem  family, 
for  though  not  destined  to  be  themselves  exalted  to  high  estate,  they 
supply  a  polishing  material  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  the  gem- 
cutter. 

Such  rivers  suggest  that  somewhere  near  their  rock-cradles  there 
must  be  abundance  of  such  lovely  rose-coloured  quartz  as  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  large  blocks  near  Ratnapura,  as  if  Nature  had  wished 
to  carry  out  her  ruby  colouring  on  a  wider  scale.  She  certainly  must 
have  established  her  favoured  laboratory  somewhere  among  the  great 
hills  of  Sabaragamua,  whose  crumbling  crags  have  scattered  such 
precious  fragments  in  every  rocky  ravine  and  over  all  these  alluvial 
plains. 

To  a  race  so  keenly  addicted  to  gambling  as  the  Singhalese,  the 
possibilities  of  such  glorious  prizes  as  may  reward  the  gem- seeker 
are  irresistible,  and  so  a  very  large  number  of  the  natives  adopt  this 
profession,  somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  their  fields  and  gardens. 
During  the  dry  season  between  Christmas  and  Easter,  when  the 
streams  are  well-nigh  dried  up  and  their  gravelly  beds  laid  bare, 
hundreds  of  the  poorer  classes  devote  themselves  to  searching  for 
such  crystals  as  the  sweeping  torrents  of  the  previous  months  may 
have  brought  from  many  a  remote  mountain. 

But  the  wealthier  gem-seekers,  who  can  afford  preliminary  outla.^^ 
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find  it  more  remunerative  to  work  systematically  by  sinking  pits  in 
the  plains  at  such  points  as  they  judge  to  be  hopeful.  They  dig 
through  layers  of  recently  deposited  gravel,  soil,  and  cabook  till  they 
reach  the  *  illan '  or  gemmiferous  gravel,  which  lies  from  ?i\Q  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  Ratnapura  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
great  gravel  bed  some  thirty  miles  square,  and  all  thus  buried ;  but 
pits  have  been  sunk  in  every  direction  by  gemmers,  ancient  or 
modern.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  now  being  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80 
to  100  feet.  The  cabook  is  a  hard  deposit  of  plum-pudding  stone 
formed  of  water-worn  pebbles  embedded  in  hard  clay.  In  this  are 
many  circular  hollows  or  pockets—  natural  jewel-cases — washed  out 
by  the  eddying  currents  of  ancient  rivers,  and  in  these  many  of  the 
finest  gems  have  found  a  resting-place.  The  illan  is  generally  found 
beneath  the  cabook. 

I  spoke  of  *  preliminary  outlay,'  but  indeed  this  is  not  excessive. 
The  necessary  equipment  of  a  gemming  party  consists  of  a  few 
mamotees  or  spades,  a  few  crowbars,  a  long  iron  sounding-rod,  called 
*  illankoora,'  for  gauging  the  illan,  and  a  few  baskets  of  split  bamboo. 
When  they  have  dug  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  should  the  sides 
seem  likely  to  give  way,  four  jungle-posts  are  inserted,  one  at  each 
corner,  and  cross-beams  round  the  sides  and  centre-beams.  As  the 
digging  goes  on,  this  frail  support  is  likewise  deepened  till  the  gravel 
is  reached,  where  it  is  scooped  up  and  washed  in  the  bamboo  baskets. 
As  with  all  other  mining,  gemming  is  exceedingly  speculative.  A  pit 
may  prove  workable  in  a  few  days,  or  it  may  involve  months  of  toil, 
and  finally  be  abandoned  as  useless.  It  is  said  that  of  every  ten 
pits  sunk,  only  one  pays. 

In  that  one,  however,  there  is  scarcely  a  basketful  of  gravel  which 
does  not  contain  some  inferior  kind  of  gem,  and  these  are  called 
'  dallam  '  and  sold  by  the  pound,  at  about  nine  rupees,  after  having 
been  minutely  searched  for  any  precious  stones,  which  are  found  in 
the  proportion  of  one  per  cent.,  and  of  course  really  valuable  ones 
are  very  much  more  rare.  However,  even  the  occasional  find  of  a 
real  treasure  suffices  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  For  instance,  about 
two  years  ago,  quite  a  poor  man  tried  hi$  luck  in  a  gem- pit,  and 
straightway  lighted  on  a  sapphire  of  such  value  that  a  knowing  hand 
at  once  secured  it  for  600/.,  and  a  few  days  later  doubled  his  money 
by  selling  it  in  Colombo  for  1,200/.  Jtwas  expected  to  fetch  3,000/. 
in  London. 

Unfortunately,  although  some  very  poor  agricultural  labourers 
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certainly  eke  out  their  scanty  living  by  working  in  gem -pits,  most  of 
the  money  thus  won  by  gemmers  of  the  poorer  class  is  said  to  be 
squandered  in  gambling  and  drinking,  so  that  perhaps  (though  some 
injustice  is  apparently  involved)  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted 
that  recent  Government  ordinances  have  imposed  a  certain  check  on 
promiscuous  digging. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Kandyan  kings,  the  right  of  digging  for 
gems  was  a  royal  monopoly,  and  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages 
were  told  off  for  this  purpose.  The  office  was  hereditary,  as  was  also 
that  of  the  headmen  who  superintended  the  work.  Under  British  rule 
this  monopoly  was  dropped,  and  the  gemming  industry  was  thrown 
open  to  all  men,  with  the  sole  restriction  that  no  one  might  dig  on 
Crown  waste  lands  without  a  license.  Portions  of  Government  land 
were  sold  at  high  prices  expressly  as  gem-lands,  and  the  right  of 
private  individuals  to  seek  for  gems  in  any  way  they  pleased  on  their 
own  land  was  never  questioned. 

In  1890,  however,  when  European  companies  decided  to  bring 
European  capital  to  commence  systematic  mining  for  gems,  a  Gem 
Ordinance  was  enacted,  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  an  initial  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  on  problematic  gains,  and  is  said  to  have  practically 
killed  the  native  industry  and  stopped  the  work  of  some  20,060 
diggers.  It  enacts  that  a  license  costing  five  rupees  must  be 
obtained  for  every  pit  opened,  in  whatever  locality — even  in  a  man's 
own  garden— and  a  further  sum  of  75  cents  per  head  is  levied  for 
every  person  taking  part  in  the  work  in  the  next  three  months. 
Should  the  number  of  persons  thus  licensed  for  employment  in  that 
pit  be  exceeded,  the  whole  license  may  be  cancelled,  and  the  extra 
worker  may  be  fined  fifty  rupees  or  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment. 
One  of  the  chief  dangers  of  mining  is  that  of  a  sudden  influx  of  water 
into  the  pit,  necessitating  an  immediate  accession  of  helping  hands  ; 
but  of  course  no  men  would  care  to  risk  such  penalties  in  helping 
their  neighbours,  and  as  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  altering  a 
license  generally  involve  a  delay  of  three  or  four  days,  the  immediate 
result  of  this  legislation  has  been  the  abandonment  of  a  very  large 
number  of  pits. 

At  present,  reports  concerning  systematic  work  vary  considerably, 
one  company  being  reported  to  have  recovered  ;^i,ooo  worth  of  gems 
in  a  week,  while  another,  which  had  expended  about  ;^5,ooo  on 
sinking  pits,  only  recovered  gems  worth  about  ;;^4oo  and  one  gentle- 
man who  had  sunk  ;^i,ooo  got  nothing  at  all,     These  not  be\x\<^ 
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endowed  with  the  lynx  eyes  of  the  Moormen,  are  naturally  suspicious 
that  their  gems  have  been  pilfered,  and  regret  that  the  regulations  of 
the  African  diamond-fields  are  not  introduced  into  Ceylon.  There, 
they  say,  a  man  is  locked  up  for  having  in  his  possession  a  gem  for 
which  he  cannot  account  satisfactorily,  while  in  Ceylon  the  man  who 
holds  a  gem  can  prosecute  the  man  who  dares  to  suggest  that  it  has 
not  been  honestly  obtained. 

Doubtless  a  solution  for  all  these  difficulties  will  be  found  in 
course  of  time,  and  there  seems  every  prospect  that  the  gem  treasures 
of  Ceylon  will  from  this  time  be  developed  on  a  more  scientific 
system.  The  great  object  is  to  try  and  discover  those  mountain 
geese  which  lay  these  precious  eggs  ;  in  other  words,  to  find  the 
matrix  whence  the  sun  and  rains  and  rivers  have  extracted  those 
specimens  from  which  we  gather  such  suggestions  concerning  that 
hidden  treasury.  It  has  been  proved  that  in  Burmah  limestone  forms 
the  matrix  of  the  ruby,  so  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  Ceylon  is  to 
examine  all  the  veins  of  limestone  along  the  course  of  the  Ratnapura 
River  from  its  source  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  If  once  rubies 
and  sapphires  can  be  detected  in  these,  then  the  work  of  mining  could 
be  begun  in  real  earnest,  with  good  prospects  of  remunerative  results. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  mineralogy  find  abundant  food  for 
study  in  the  very  varied  minerals  thrown  out  of  the  gem -pits,  in- 
cluding infinitesimal  atoms  of  gold,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in 
quantities  that  would  pay  to  work.  Mica  is  found  pretty  freely,  and 
iron  is  abundant  in  certain  districts. 

But  the  only  mineral  of  much  importance  in  Ceylon  is  plumbago, 
in  which  there  is  a  very  large  trade,  hitherto  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  natives,  who  dig  for  it  in  the  plains.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  the  companies  who  go  to  the  mountains  in  search  of  gems  will 
there  also  find  the  cradle  of  the  plumbago,  which  they  hope  to  work 
by  horizontal  tunnels  at  far  less  expense,  and  without  the  danger  from 
water  which  attends  the  deep  excavations  in  the  low  country.  In 
some  of  these,  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  200 
feet,  necessitating  the  free  use  of  pumping  machinery.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  including  carters,  packers  and  carpenters,  who  manufac- 
ture casks  for  the  export  of  this  mineral,  about  24,000  persons  are 
employed  in  connection  with  this  industry,  which  is  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  north-western  and  western  provinces,  though  the  southern 
province  likewise  yields  a  fair  share.  But  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
supply  is  dug  from  pits  in  the  Kalutara  and  Kurunegala  district^ 
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It  is  often  found  at  Ratnapura  and  elsewhere  in  large  kidney* 
shaped  masses  lying  loose  in  the  soil,  and  also  forms  so  large  an 
ingredient  in  the  gneiss  rocks  that  these  seem  speckled  with  bright 
silver.  When  this  rock  decomposes,  it  resembles  yellow  brick,  and 
is  so  soft  that  when  newly  dug  out,  it  can  be  cut  to  any  shape,  but 
quickly  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  a  valuable  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  firebricks,  as  it  resists  the  greatest  heat. 

The  annual  export  of  pure  plumbago  from  Ceylon  (chiefly  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe)  amounts  to  about  240,000  cwts.,  valued 
at  about  two  and  a  half  million  of  rupees.  Many  and  varied  are  its 
uses,  in  supplying  the  lead  for  our  best  Cumberland  pencils,  blacking 
for  our  stoves,  and  an  important  requisite  in  polishing  steel  guns  and 
steel  armour  for  warships  ;  it  is  also  largely  used  in  colouring  dark 
glass  in  photographic  studios,  in  piano  and  organ  factories,  and  even 
in  hat  factories,  where  it  is  used  to  give  a  peculiar  softness  and 
smoothness   to  felt  hats  ! 

So  what  with  plumbago  and  gems,  the  minerals  of  Ceylon  travel 
over  a  very  wide  range  of  the  earth-. 
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BADULLA    AND    HAPUTALE 

Ratnapura  to  Batticaloa — Festival  cars— Polite  priests — Belihul-Oya — A  pink  rain- 
bow— Badulla — HaldummuUa — Haputale  Pass — The  railway — The  Happy  Valley 
Mission — The  Ella  Pass — Badulla — Ants  and  ant-eaters — In  Madoolseme — Burning 
the  forest— A  Ronmn  Catholic  procession — Strange  compromises — Forest  con- 
servancy—Chena-farming — Lantana — The  Park  Country — Rugam  tank. 

From  Ratnapura  we  travelled  by  easy  stages  to  HaldummuUa,  halt- 
ing for  the  nights  at  Pelmadulla,  Belangoda,  and  Belihul-Oya, 
passing  through  most  beautiful  scenery  and  meeting  many  exiles 
from  the  old  country,  to  whom  the  sight  of  other  white  faces  was  an 
unmistakable  pleasure. 

At  Pelmadulla  we  explored  the  Buddhist  Vihara,  and  noted  with 
interest  the  prevalence  of  triple  symbolism  :  saints  sitting  on  clouds, 
each  holding  three  lotus  blossoms ;  three  gods  looking  down  from 
heaven  on  a  murder  scene  ;  three  fishes,  &c.  To  tliis  the  priests 
seemed  to  attach  no  significance  ;  and  yet  in  their  ordinatiotv  ^^\n\sj^ 
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each  question  is  repeated  thrice,  which  is  surely  suggestive  of  some 
mystic  meaning. 

I  sketched  a  great  gilded  festival  car,  three  storeys  high,  and  two 
very  odd  great  gilded  candelabra  on  wheels,  each  five  storeys  high, 
/>.,  with  five  tiers  of  crystal  lamps  on  gilded  and  painted  branches. 
These  are  wheeled  in  procession  with  the  great  idol  car,  which  is  only 
taken  out  once  a  year,  at  the  April-May  festival,  which  is  that  of  the 
Singhalese  New  Year. 

The  priests  gathered  round  to  watch  the  sketch,  and  my  attendants 
enlarged  on  the  many  sacred  shrines  which  I  had  visited  and  sketched 
in  many  lands.  They  declared  that  I  had  thereby  indeed  acquired 
much  merit !  ^  They  were  guilty  of  making  such  very  complimentary 
speeches  that  I  could  not  resist  putting  the  courtesy  of  one  friendly 
priest  to  a  cruel  test  by  asking  whether  he  would  be  very  sorry  if,  in 
his  next  transmigration,  he  should  be  born  a  woman  ;  whereupon  he 
craftily  answered  that  when  that  happened,  then  he  would  be  glad, 
which  I  thought  a  very  neat  answer.  But  he  dared  not  shake  hands 
with  anything  so  bad  in  this  life  ! 

In  all  this  district  the  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  tropical  plants  ;  for  while  the  great  rock-ramparts  receive 
and  refract  the  full  heat  of  the  sun's  burning  rays,  numerous  streams 
rush  down  from  the  mountains,  keeping  up  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture.  So  in  this  warm  damp  atmosphere  all  lovely  things  of  the 
green  world  flourish — exquisite  tree-ferns  and  wonderful  creepers, 
which  interlace  the  larger  trees  in  an  intricate  network.  Strange 
orchids  find  a  niche  on  many  a  bough,  as  do  also  very  brilliant  fungi, 
purple,  yellow,  or  red.  One  remarkable  feature  of  these  jungles  is 
that  one  never  sees  a  dead  tree  ;  the  white  ants  dispose  of  them  all, 
except  in  the  plantation  districts,  where  whole  forests  have  been  felled 
and  burned,  and  the  number  of  charred  trees  fairly  beats  even  these 
industrious  workers,  whose  huge  nests,  or  rather  castles,  form  such 
conspicuous  features  in  the  forest. 

In  swampy  places  and  along  the  banks  of  streams  hereabouts 
there  grows  a  peculiar  sort  of  bamboo,  very  tall  and  slim,  and  devoid 
of  all  lateral  branches.  It  seems  to  exist  in  order  to  supply  ready- 
made  fishing-rods. 

*  Some  are  more  discriminating.  I  was  one  day  sketching  in  the  temple  of  Tien- 
dong,  a  great  Buddhist  monastery  in  China,  when  a  kindly  old  priest,  who  had 
watched  my  work  with  great  interest,  asked  quite  sadly  what  was  the  good,  and  what 
merit  could  there  be  in  my  doing  all  this,  if  I  did  not  really  reverence  the  PoossaSi  i.e., 
the  saints  and  their  images  ?    See  '  Wanderings  in  China,'  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  '  " 
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The  view  from  the  rest-house  at  Belihul-Oyais  especially  charming  ; 
the  house  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  clear  rocky  stream,  which  rising  in 
the  grand  Maha-Eliya,  alias  Horton  Plains,  rushes  down  a  deep-set 
valley  from  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  intensely  blue  hills.  A  little 
lower  it  assumes  the  name  of  Welawe-ganga,  and  so  traverses  the 
green  province  of  Uva. 

Just  before  sunset  the  whole  scene  was  transformed.  Looking 
eastward,  the  sky  and  hills  were  all  flooded  with  the  loveliest  rose- 
colour,  the  valley  bathed  in  ethereal  lilac,  while  the  whole  was  spanned 
by  a  strangely  luminous  yellow  and  pink  rainbow,  losing  itself  in  a 
mass  of  dark  trees.  I  have  never  seen  anything  else  in  the  least  like 
that  fairy  archway. 

Brilliant  dragonflies — some  pure  scarlet,  others  emerald-green  — 
skimmed  over  the  surface  of  that  bright  stream,  and  many  splendid 
butterflies  floated  joyously  in  the  sunshine.  We  also  saw  strange 
leaf-insects,  so  like  green  leaves,  that,  till  they  flew  away,  it  was  im- 
possible to  beheve  them  to  be  alive  ;  and  grasshoppers  with  red 
bodies  and  bright  yellow  crests  hopped  about  us  in  most  inquisitive 
style. 

On  the  following  day  we  drove  on,  always  through  lovely  country 
and  along  the  base  of  great  hills,  whose  tumbled  fragments  lay  in 
huge  boulders  at  the  base  of  precipitous  crags,  till  we  came  to 
Haldummulla,  3,250  feet  above  the  sea,  where  we  were  enfolded  in 
genial  kindness,  Miss  Jermyn  and  I  in  one  hospitable  home,  and  the 
Bishop  at  another.  A  number  of  the  neighbours  had  assembled  to 
meet  the  Bishop  and  attend  the  Sunday  services,  which  were  held  in 
the  courthouse,  and  bright  hearty  services  they  were. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  foot  of  a  grand 
mountain  range,  yet  looking  down  over  a  vast  expanse  of  cultivated 
land,  chiefly  coflee,  and  a  sea  of  forest  through  which  flow  hidden 
rivers,  and  far  away,  seventy  miles  distant,  lies  the  glittering  sea,  on 
which  we  could  sometimes  distinguish  ships,  and  before  sunrise  we 
could  discern  the  sea  both  to  the  east  and  south.  From  our  next 
halt,  at  Haputale,  we  could  distinguish  the  exact  position  of  far 
distant  Hambantota  by  the  gleaming  light  on  the  saltpans. 

We  women-folk  had  two  days  of  delightful  rest  amid  these  pleasant 
surroundings,  while  the  Bishop  diverged  to  meet  a  party  of  planters 
and  hold  service  at  Lamastotte.  This  was  the  first  district  in  which 
coffee  estates  struck  me  as  really  beautiful,  these  grand  sweeping  hill- 
sides, rising  far  above  us  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  slo^in^ 
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down  to  the  low  district  outstretched  before  us,  all  clothed  with  the 
glossy  verdure  of  the  low  bushes,  something  like  small  Portugal 
laurels,  and  all  covered  with  fragrant  blossom,  white  as  newly  fallen 
snow. 

At  that  time  King  Coffee  reigned  supreme,  and  every  available 
foot  of  land  was  given  up  to  this  one  culture,  producing  in  most 
districts  an  effect  of  great  monotony.  Since  then  it  has  passed 
through  very  evil  days,  and  in  large  districts  has  been  wholly  sup- 
planted by  tea  and  other  products  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  in 
this  district,  where  it  was  so  pre-eminently  luxuriant,  a  large  proportion 
has  recovered,  so  that  coffee  once  more  holds  a  foremost  place  in  the 
province  of  Uva. 

We  left  HaldummuUa  and  all  the  warm-hearted  friends  there  with 
much  regret,  and  mounted  the  steep  ascent  (all  by  admirable  roads, 
both  as  regards  engineering  and  upkeep)  till  we  reached  the  famous 
Haputale  Pass,  4,550  feet  above  the  sea,  where  a  small  roadside 
village  offered  rest  and  shelter  to  weary  wayfarers,  and  a  halting-place 
for  the  tired  bullocks  which  had  dragged  up  heavily  laden  waggons. 

Never  has  any  place  undergone  more  rapid  change  than  has  been 
WTOUght  here  within  the  last  two  years.  For  the  long-desired  railway 
which  is  to  open  up  the  province  of  Uva  and  bring  it  into  direct  com- 
munication with  Colombo,  is  to  cross  the  dividing  range  at  Patipola, 
which  is  just  above  Haputale,  at  a  height  of  6,223  ^^^^  above  the  sea, 
thence  descending  to  the  south-western  plains. 

Hitherto  the  railway  terminus  has  been  at  Nanuoya,  five  miles 
from  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  the  difficulties  of  making  a  railway  over  the 
twenty-five  miles  of  mountain  and  crag  which  separate  Nanuoya  from 
Haputale  seemed  well-nigh  insurmountable.  Now,  however,  all 
difficulties  are  being  conquered  by  skilful  engineers  and  the  patient 
toil  of  an  army  of  five  thousand  workers,  chiefly  Tamil  coolies,  but 
including  many  Singhalese  and  Moormen  —all,  of  course,  under 
European  direction.  And  for  all  this  great  body  of  men  daily  rice 
and  all  other  necessaries  must  be  provided,  and  the  once  quiet  village 
of  Haputale  is  now  a  centre  of  busy  life,  and  also  unfortunately  of  a 
nest  of  too  tempting  arrack,  beer,  and  gin  shops,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  opium  den,  all  of  which  are  responsible  for  a  grave  amount  of 
crime  and  lawlessness. 

The  railway  work  is  divided  into  two  sections-  -one  from  Nanuoya 
to  Summit,  passing  below  the  Elk  Plains,  and  crossing  comparatively 
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tame  grassy  hills  and  patenas,  but  involving  a  rise  of  about  1,000  feet, 
the  other  from  Haputale  to  Summit,  rising  1,673  feet  over  a  rocky 
chaos  of  shattered  cliffs  and  ravines.  At  the  actual  summit  there  is 
a  level  of  about  three  miles,  and  at  a  point  not  far  from  there,  in  the 
direction  of  Nanuoya,  will  be  the  station  for  the  Horton  Plains,  the 
grand  sanatorium  of  the  future,  which  Hes  only  about  three  miles  off 
the  line  of  railway  ;  so  that  the  weakest  women  and  children  will  be 
able  without  any  conscious  effort  to  breakfast  at  Colombo  and  sleep 
on  these  breezy  plains,  where  already  a  comfortable  rest-house  and 
most  lovely  garden  await  their  coming. 

Little  will  travellers  over  the  completed  line  dream  what  tremen- 
dous difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  preparing  the  way  for  their 
easy  journey  over  a  region  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  chaos  of 
huge  crags,  break-neck  precipices,  dangerous  and  impassable  gorges, 
necessitating  a  continuous  series  of  heavy  cuttings,  viaducts,  embank- 
ments, and  long  tunnels  through  solid  rock.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  mile  seven  tunnels  follow  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
travellers  will  be  sorely  tantalised  by  too  rapid  glimpses  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  all  around— mountains  seamed  with  rocky 
ravines,  clear  sparkling  streams  glancing  among  huge  boulders  or 
dashing  in  foaming  cataracts  over  sheer  precipices  to  the  cultivated 
lands  far  below  ;  tea  and  coffee  estates  all  sprinkled  over  with 
enormous  rocks,  each  as  large  as  a  cottage,  and  then  the  vast  pano- 
rama of  the  sunny  lowlands  of  Uva,  its  vast  expanses  of  grass-land 
and  rice  stretching  far,  far  away  to  the  ocean. 

But  whatever  they  see  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  toil  and  danger 
faced  by  those  who  traced  this  road  and  commenced  its  ,construc- 
tion — of  their  hair-breadth  escapes  as  they  crept  along  rock  ledges  of 
crumbling  quartz  or  gneiss,  with  a  wall  of  mountain  above,  and  a 
sheer  precipice  below  from  300  to  500  feet  in  depth,  or  zigzagged  by 
giddy  tracks  down  the  face  of  crags  where  goats  could  scarcely  climb 
for  pleasure. 

Still  less  will  they  realise  how  pitiless  rairis  disheartened  the 
coolies  and  soddened  the  earth,  occasioning  terrible  landslips,  in  one 
of  which  seven  poor  fellows  were  buried  alive,  while  another  brought 
down  a  thousand  cubic  yards  of  boulders,  earth,  and  gravel.  Awful 
gales  likewise,  for  days  together,  have  positively  endangered  the  lives 
of  the  workers,  and  proved  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  adher- 
ing to  the  heavier  carriages  of  a  *  broad  gauge '  line,  rather  than  yield 
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to  the  temptation  of  constructing  a  cheaper  *  narrow  gauge  '  as  was 
urged  by  some  economists,  and  most  vigorously  and  ceaselessly 
opposed  by  the  veteran  Editor  of  the  ^  Ceylon  Observer.* 

It  is  said  that  *a  turn  begun  is  half  ended,'  and  great  was  the  joy 
of  the  isolated  planters  on  this  side  of  the  island  when  the  long- 
desired  railway  was  actually  commenced  ;  and  energetically  has  it 
been  pushed  on  by  all  concerned. 

So  my  recollection  of  Haputale  as  a  lonely  mountain  village  will 
seem  as  a  dream  of  a  remote  past  to  those  who  now  anticipate  the 
time  when  it  will  rank  as  a  busy  town. 

Thence,  leaving  all  beautiful  scenery  behind  us,  we  drove  about  a 
couple  of  miles  down  the  pass  to  Bandarawella,  which  is  all  grassy, 
like  an  average  tract  of  English  downs. 

In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  another  amazing  transformation 
has  occurred,  namely,  the  formation  of  the  Haputale  Happy  Valley 
Mission,  where  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission, 
has  originated  a  whole  group  of  excellent  institutions,  as  a  beginning 
of  good  work  in  this  hitherto  most  grievously  neglected  region — 
neglected  because  so  remote  and  isolated  that  till  very  recently  com- 
paratively few  Europeans  found  their  way  here,  and  still  fewer  knew 
anything  of  the  wretchedly  poor  and  utterly  ignorant  inhabitan-s. 
Even  old  residents  were  startled  when  they  realised  the  existence  of 
an  agricultural  population  of  about  180,000  Singhalese,  besides  many 
Tamils,  inhabiting  upwards  of  800  villages,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  numerous  valleys  among  the  grassy  foothills  and  downs  which  lie 
between  the  mountainous  Central  Province  and  the  ocean,  forming 
part  of  a  region  about  the  size  of  Wales,  which  has  quite  recently 
been  created  a  distinct  province,  namely,  that  of  Uva. 

In  the  whole  of  that  vast  district  there  were  till  within  the  last 
year  or  two  only  eight  schools  for  boys — not  one  for  girls  ;  and 
although  in  some  villages  there  are  pansala^  i.e.,  Buddhist-temple 
schools,  in  most  cases  the  priest  in  charge  can  neither  read  nor  write 
himself;  indeed,  in  some  large  villages  not  one  man,  woman,  or 
child  can  read. 

Could  Christian  schools  now  be  established  in  these  villages,  a 
very  great  step  would  be  gained,  as  otherwise  the  Government  grant 
will  go  to  aid  this  wretched  pansala  system  of  indigenous  education, 
and  it  will  then  be  far  more  difficult  to  secure  a  footing  than  in  the 
now  vacant  field.  But  except  in  the  town  of  Badulla  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  very  little  Christian  work  was  attempted  till 
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quite  recently,  the  various  missionary  bodies  being  totally  unable  to 
find  men  or  money  to  carry  it  on. 

Now  small  beginnings  have  been  made  by  a  very  limited  number 
of  Episcopal  and  Wesleyan  missionaries,  whose  work  consists  chiefly 
in  walking  from  village  to  village,  preaching  to  all  who  will  listen  to 
them,  and  almost  everywhere  they  are  received  with  kindness,  and 
their  message  is  often  heard  with  apparent  interest.  Only  in  some 
places  the  people  are  so  sunk  in  misery  and  immorality  that  all  their 
faculties  are  dormant,  and  amendment  seems  to  themselves  impossible* 
They  say,  ^  We  must  steal  and  sin  if  we  would  live.  What  you  say 
is  good,  but  it  cannot  help  us,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  poverty  and 
vice  and  disease.'  The  almost  invariable  attitude  towards  religion  of 
any  sort  is  one  of  total  apathy,  and  even  temporal  discomfort  is 
accepted  as  the  inevitable  result  of  having  failed  to  obtain  merit  in 
a  previous  stage  of  existence. 

Nowhere  have  these  preachers  met  with  any  active  opposition, 
but  they  find  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  Buddhism,  and 
especially  with  the  priests,  of  whom  these  people  frequently  speak  in 
terms  of  contempt.  Though  some  are  nominally  Roman  Catholic, 
the  majority,  while  professedly  Buddhist,  are  in  truth  devil-wor- 
shippers, sunk  in  depths  of  gloomy  superstition,  and  praying  only  to 
malignant  spirits  in  order  to  avert  evil.  As  regards  the  beneficent 
teaching  of  Buddha,  not  only  the  people,  but  even  many  of  the 
priests,  are  so  ignorant  of  its  first  principles,  that  any  argument 
founded  thereon  is  utterly  wasted  ;  but  many  listen  gladly  to  preach- 
ing which  tells  of  hope  both  for  this  life  and  for  the  future.  So  the 
report  of  these  pioneers  is  that  everywhere  they  find  an  open  door, 
and  that  nothing  save  lack  of  men  and  of  means  to  support  them 
prevent  them  from  carrying  the  Word  of  Life  to  all  these  800 
villages. 

Some  years  ago  the  Wesleyans  opened  a  successful  school  for 
girls  in  BaduUa,  till  quite  recently  the  only  one  in  the  whole  of  Uva, 
which,  as  I  have  just  observed,  is  a  district  about  the  size  of  Wales. 
Here  about  fifty  bright,  happy-looking  girls  are  now  being  w^ell  brought 
up  in  a  good  Christian  home,  where  they  are  taught  clean,  tidy  habits, 
and  are  trained  to  definite  work,  so  as  to  be  able  in  after  years  to  earn 
their  own  living. 

Mr.  Langdon,  however,  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  a  definite  foot- 
ing had  been  obtained  in  the  heart  of  the  most  neglected  district,  and 
gradually  his  grand  scheme  took  definite  form. 
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Having  obtained  from  Government  a  grant  of  200  acres  of  fine 
valley-patena  at  this  spot,  noted  for  good  soil  and  a  perfect  climate, 
with  an  annual  rainfall  of  90  inches,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
about  9,000  of  these  poor  villagers,  he  has  established  a  home  for 
orphans  and  destitute  children,  where  all  shall  receive  *  such  a  train- 
ing as,  under  God's  blessing,  shall  make  them  good,  honest,  and 
industrious  men  and  women.'  The  children  under  nine  years  of 
age  are  taught  in  an  elementary  school,  and  older  ones  in  the  in- 
dustrial school. 

Here  also  are  a  convalescent  hospital  and  a  hospital  for  children, 
where  bright  wards  gay  with  coloured  prints  and  the  loving  care  of 
skilful  attendants  seem  like  a  foretaste  of  heaven  to  the  poor  little 
sufferers  who  are  brought  here  from  their  miserable  homes.  But 
owing  to  scarcity  of  funds,  only  a  few  wards  are  as  yet  furnished,  and 
from  the  same  cause  the  devoted  superintendent  and  his  wife  are 
often  compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  the  other  departments,  in 
many  cases,  especially  that  of  sorely  tempted  half-caste  girls,  where 
they  know  that  rejection  means  perdition. 

In  his  very  latest  letter,  Mr.  Langdon  tells  of  his  grief  at  having 
been  compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  poor  little  orphan  children 
who  were  without  food  or  shelter,  too  young  to  work,  but  old  in 
suffering ;  but  he  had  already  received  as  many  as  he  dared  to  under- 
take till  funds  improve.  This  is  the  only  home  in  Ceylon  where 
starving  children  are  received  without  payment,  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  stands  in  great  need  of  further  support. 

At  nine  years  of  age  girls  are  drafted  off  from  the  elementary 
school  at  Haputale  to  a  girls'  home  and  orphanage  in  Badulla,  which 
was  opened  in  1889  to  receive  orphans  and  destitute  girls  ;  but  so 
excellent  is  the  training  there  given,  that  the  managers  are  besieged 
with  requests  to  receive  the  daughters  of  respectable  parents  as 
boarders,  and  it  already  numbers  fifty  pupils.  The  tuition  is  the 
same  as  that  given  in  the  Wesleyan  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Kandy,  namely,  all  that  can  fit  girls  for  domestic  service  as  nurses 
and  under-ayahs,  or  for  wise  housekeeping.  They  are  taught 
cooking,  biscuit -making,  dress-making,  sock  and  stocking  knitting, 
sewing,  and  mat-weaving. 

No  caste  prejudices  of  any  kind  are  allowed  ;  the  education  is 
religious  throughout,  without  compulsion,  no  preference  whatever 
being  shown  to  Christian  children. 

Boys  are  in  like  manner  transferred  when  nine  years  of  age  to  the 
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industrial  school,  which  can  receive  nearly  a  hundred,  but  they 
remain  in  the  Happy  Valley,  and  in  its  workshops  are  duly  in- 
structed in  various  branches  of  industry,  such  as  carpentry,  smith - 
work,  shoemaking,  and  agriculture,  and  instead  of  growing  up  to  be 
loafers  and  lying  vagabonds,  they  are  taught  to  earn  their  own 
living,  and  to  be  truthful  and  useful,  and  a  comfort  to  their  friends 
and  neighbours. 

Boys  and  girls  are  also  educated  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Public  Instruction  Code. 

Many  of  the  poor  little  creatures  arrive  at  the  Home  in  a  most 
filthy  condition,  apparently  not  having  been  washed  for  months,  but 
allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  villages,  and  even  for  weeks  together  in 
the  jungle,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them  in  any  way.  Such  is  the 
raw  material  from  which  Mr.  Langdon  hopes  to  produce  valuable 
agents  for  the  regeneration  of  Uva,  taking  for  his  motto  the  verse, 
*  A  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  ^ 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  Mission  is  a  reformatory  home, 
the  first  thing  of  the  sort  ever  commenced  in  Ceylon.  Its  dormi- 
tories, offices,  teaching,  and  workrooms  are  all  pronounced  admirable, 
as  are  also  the  flourishing  farm  and  orchard,  which  are  being 
worked  entirely  by  lads  who,  under  the  former  system,  would  have 
been  serving  their  apprenticeship  in  crime  in  the  various  prisons  of 
the  Isle.  The  farm  is  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  and  it  has  a  small  tea  and  coffee  estate,  rice-fields, 
garden,  and  dairy. 

This  reformatory,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  hundred 
boys,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  orphans' 
home,  so  there  need  not  be  injudicious  amalgamation  of  young 
criminals  with  other  lads,  till  the  former  have  started  on  a  new  tack, 
which  is  rarely  long  delayed  amid  such  totally  new  influences.  The 
situation  of  the  Mission  is  perfect,  being  a  beautiful  elevated 
plateau  in  a  very  healthy  isolated  situation.  There  is,  however,  a 
resident  doctor  to  watch  over  the  health  of  this  rapidly  increasing 
community,  and  every  account  of  it  tells  of  bright,  happy  young 
faces,  already  proving  how  truly  they  respond,  physically  and 
morally,  to  the  care  bestowed  on  them. 

Another  good  work  now  commenced  for  the  benefit  of  various 
districts  of  Uva  and  other  hitherto  neglected  parts  of  the  country  has 
been  the  establishment  by  Government  of  field-hospitals.     A  group 

1  '  Story  of  the  Happy  Valley  Mission.'    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon.    I^tycAaTv. 
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of  cottages  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs  is  erected  in  some 
isolated  spot.  These  are  the  wards,  beside  which  a  larger  bungalow 
acts  as  dispensary  and  dwelling  for  the  medical  officer  and  dispenser. 
Of  course  there  is  always  a  little  preliminary  prejudice  against 
foreign  methods  of  treating  the  sick,  but  very  soon  this  is  overcome, 
and  the  wards  are  sometimes  crowded  with  poor  sufferers,  thankful 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  skilled  relief. 

Leaving  Bandarawala,  we  drove  to  the  head  of  the  Ella  Pass,  and 
suddenly  found  ourselves  looking  down  a  magnificent  valley  formed 
by  a  whole  series  of  mountains,  some  crowned  with  majestic  crags, 
some  still  partially  clothed  in  forest,  others  all  terraced  with  infinite 
toil  for  the  cultivation  of  mountain-rice,  and  all  alike  vanishing  from 
our  view  in  the  deep  blue  gloom  of  the  ravine  far  below.  I  am  told 
that  *  Ella '  means  a  waterfall  or  rapid,  which  in  this  case  must  apply 
to  the  great  Magama  River,  which  rushes  down  the  gorge  far  out  of 
sight,  suggesting  during  what  countless  ages  the  mountain  torrent 
must  have  toiled  and  fretted  ere  it  carved  for  itself  this  mighty 
channel. 

Beyond  these  nearer  mountains  lay  outspread  the  beautiful  Park 
Country,  stretching  right  away  to  Batticaloa  and  the  sea.  The 
district  is  well  named,  for  in  truth  it  is  one  broad  expanse  of  fine 
open  park  of  good  pasture-land  and  sweet  short  grass,  well  watered 
by  several  large  rivers  and  numerous  clear  streams,  and  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  fine  old  trees.  Near  the  base  of  the  great  central 
mountains  are  ranges  of  low  rocky  ridges,  partly  clothed  with  tall 
lemon -grass,  much  higher  than  a  man,  sometimes  growing  to  a 
height  of  twelve  feet.  It  is  terribly  punishing  to  those  who  have  to 
force  a  way  through  it.  In  some  places  it  is  dense  and  tangled,  in 
others  it  grows  in  tall  tufts  from  the  rock  crevices.  Some  of  the 
plains  are  so  covered  with  lemon -grass  that,  as  the  wind  sweeps  over 
it,  it  is  like  an  undulating  sea  of  waving  corn. 

Right  away  from  the  mountains  the  Park  itself  is  studded  with 
detached  masses  of  granitic  gneiss,  like  fortresses  of  giants,  but 
beautified  by  trees  of  large  growth,  which  have  contrived  to  find  root 
in  the  crevices. 

There  being  no  rest-house  at  this  place,  quite  an  ideal  temporary 
bungalow  had  been  prepared  for  the  Bishop— a  framework  of 
bamboos  and  strong  posts  filled  in  and  thatched  with  stout  aloe 
leaves  and  jaggary  and  talipot  palm-leaves,  all  the  inside  being 
draped  with  calico,  and  decorated  with  the  graceful  blossoms  of  the 
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cocoa  and  areca  palms  (like  bunches  of  splendid  wheat).  This 
large  bungalow  was  divided  into  central  dining-room,  with  side  bed- 
rooms and  dressing-rooms  all  complete.  A  very  handsome  pandal 
(arch  of  welcome)  was  erected  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  comfort- 
able stable  and  house  for  the  servants  at  the  back.  This  really  was 
luxurious  camping  in  the  wilds  ! 

Hearing  of  a  small  rock-temple  in  the  Ella  Pass,  I  started  in 
search  of  it.  It  proved  rather  a  long  expedition,  ending  in  a  scramble 
across  paddy-fields  and  along  a  hillside.  It  proved  to  be  a  very 
small  temple  amid  most  picturesque  surroundings,  huge  rock- 
boulders,  fine  old  Bo-trees,  temple-trees  loaded  with  fragrant 
blossom,  and  tall  palms.  Within  the  temple  are  sundry  odd  paint- 
ings and  images  of  coloured  clay ;  amongst  others,  one  of  a  large 
cobra  coiled  up,  with  its  head  forming  the  canopy  above  a  small 
image  of  Buddha  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the  coils. 

In  looking  over  my  sketches,  I  see  that  under  a  crag  at  the  head 
of  the  pass  I  have  written  Sri  Pada  Keta,  which  suggests  its  posses- 
sion of  a  holy  foot -print,  probably  a  modern  imitation  of  that  on 
Adam's  Peak. 

Descending  the  pass  by  a  steep  zigzag  road,  and  following  the 
course  of  a  river  fringed  with  luxuriant  clumps  of  bamboo,  we  came 
to  Oodawere,  a  pretty  and  hospitable  home,  further  embellished  by  a 
number  of  *  potato-trees,'  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  are 
really  gorgeous  trees,  robed  in  purple  and  gold, — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  loaded  with  blossoms  like  our  brightest  potato-flowers,  only  three 
times  as  big.     (This  was  in  the  month  of  August.) 

Thence  we  drove  on  to  Badulla,  the  capital  of  Uva,  a  very  pretty 
little  town  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy  and  well-wooded  and  well-watered 
plain,  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  fine  hills  of  very  varied  form.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  rice  culture  round  the  town,  which  seems  like  an  island 
crested  with  cocoa-palms  rising  from  a  sea  of  velvety  green.  It  was 
here  that  the  Buddhist  people  erected  a  neat  Christian  church  to  the 
memory  of  Major  Rogers,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  wise 
and  impartial  rule  in  this  district.^ 

That  church,  which  has  now  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
beautified,  was  charmingly  decorated  in  honour  of  the  Bishop's  arrival, 
and  an  exceedingly  graceful  pandal  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to 
the  churchyard,  the  road  for  a  considerable  distance  being  bordered 

'  See  Chapter  viii. 
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with  fringes  of  torn  yellow  banana-leaves,  the  effect  qf  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pandal,  is  very  light  and  characteristic. 

A  number  of  Europeans  had  assembled  to  meet  the  Bishop,  so 
there  were  full  congregations  and  pleasant  social  gatherings.  Several 
Kandyan  chiefs  appeared  in  their  gorgeous  full  dress,  with  the  large- 
sleeved  brocade  jackets,  *  peg-top '  shaped  swathing  of  fine  muslin, 
and  wonderful  jewelled  hats. 

I  sketched  the  whole  scene  from  the  old  fort,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  courthouse,  where  many  very  varied  groups  of  Moormen  and 
Malays,  Tamils,  Singhalese,  and  Burghers  came  and  went  the 
livelong  day.  Fine  hills,  rich  foliage,  tall  cocoa  and  areca  palms, 
and  cosy-looking  red-tiled  buildings  combined  to  make  up  a  very 
attractive  scene,  blue  and  white  convolvulus  matting  the  nearer 
shrubs,  and  the  balmy  air  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  rosy  oleanders. 

I  am  told  that  among  many  recent  improvements  have  been  the 
formation  of  a  small  lake,  always  a  pleasant  feature  in  a  landscape, 
and  also  of  a  park  and  racecourse.  An  excellent  new  feature  is  a 
botanic  and  experimental  garden  for  the  acclimatising  of  all  possible 
novelties  in  the  way  of  desirable  fruit- trees  and  vegetables.  Already 
the  apples  and  pears  of  Badulla  are  making  their  mark,  and  potatoes 
weighing  upwards  of  a  pound  each  are  a  delightful  reminder  of 
Britain,  dearer  to  her  exiled  sons  than  the  most  ambrosial  tropical 
fruits. 

I  found  another  sketching  ground  at  the  Kataragam  Devale,  an 
old  Hindoo  temple  to  Skanda,  the  god  of  war,  w^hich  attracted  our 
unwilling  attention  by  the  deafening  noise  of  its  *  services '  daily  at 
5  A.M.  and  all  the  evening— truly  a  very  odious  neighbour.  The 
Buddhist  Vihara  was  happily  less  noisy.  It  and  a  dagoba  of  con- 
siderable size  date  from  about  a.d.  200,  so  they  are  distinguished  by 
some  of  the  calm  of  old  age  ;  otherwise  Buddhist  temples  are  wont 
to  rival  those  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  in  the  terrific  noise  produced  by 
the  roar  of  shell-trumpets,  the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  shriek  of 
shrill  brass  pipes. 

I  was  told  of  a  curious  carved  stone  at  another  temple,  on  which 
is  sculptured  a  short  two-headed  snake,  a  sight  of  which  was  *  good 
for  broken  bones  ; '  so  of  course  we  set  out  in  search  of  this  interest- 
ing object,  but  failed  to  find  the  temple. 

But  there  are  stones  of  more  pathetic  interest  in.  the  old  cemetery, 
some  of  which  date  as  far  back  as  the  '  rebellion '  of  1817-18,  a  time 
when  the  lives  of  British  officers  and  their  wives  in  these  remote  forts 
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must  have  been  sorely  beset  with  anxieties.  One  crumbh'ng  stone 
marks  the  grave  of  a  young  bride  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Another 
marks  that  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  came  here  from  her  home  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  died  in  1817,  aged  twenty-four.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  Government  Agent,  who  shortly  afterwards  was  shot  by 
an  arrow,  and  whose  head  was  cut  off  and  exposed  on  a  tall  pole. 
Her  grave  is  protected  by  the  roots  of  a  fine  old  Bo-tree,  which  have 
enfolded  it,  thus  marking  it  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  to 
whom  otherwise  a  neglected  cemetery  is  simply  a  valuable  quarry 
whence  to  abstract  ready-hewn  flat  stones  just  suitable  for  grinding 
curry-stuffs  upon  !  Of  course  this  sacrilege  is  punished  when  detected 
but  its  perpetration  is  easy  and  the  temptation  ever-recurring,  so  that 
many  and  many  an  old  gravestone  has  vanished  in  all  parts  of  the  Isle. 

In  all  this  district  we  heard  grievous  complaints  of  the  ravages 
wrought  by  white  ants,  and  of  the  ceaseless  vigilance  necessary  to 
guard  against  their  advances.  In. native  houses  an  extra  plaster  of 
cow-dung  is  applied  to  the  floors  and  walls,  and  is  considered 
efficacious ;  but  somehow  super-fastidious  Europeans  do  not 
appreciate  this  remedy  sufficiently  to  introduce  it  into  their  homes  ! 
But  certainly  the  white  ants  do  muster  strong,  their  great  earth 
castles,  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  six  or  eight  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  being  common  roadside  objects.  Near  some  of  the  tanks 
the  ground  is  strewn  with  little  green  hillocks  about  three  feet  in 
height ;  these  also  are  ant-hills  overgrown  with  grass. 

The  ants,  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  have  two  singular  and  very 
different  foes.  One  is  the  strange  little  ant-lion,  which  is  the  hideous 
larva  of  an  insect  like  a  small  dragonfly.  It  is  an  oblong  hairy 
creature,  only  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  very  large  stomach  and 
a  very  small  head.  It  has  two  large  arms  and  six  legs,  with  which  it 
contrives  to  move  backward,  but  so  slowly  that  it  could  never  capture 
a  dinner  without  stratagem.  So  it  makes  a  small  funnel  shaped  pit 
in  the  sand,  and  buries  itself  at  the  bottom  with  only  its  eyes  and 
arm's  visible.  There  it  lies  in  wait  for  any  rash  ant  which  ventures 
too  near  the  edge  ;  as  soon  as  one  does  and  begins  to  slip  down-hill, 
the  ant-lion  throws  sand  at  it  and  so  helps  it  down,  when  he  sucks 
its  life-juices  and  then  jerks  out  the  corpse. 

The  other  foe  is  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  is  known  as  the 
great-scaled  ant-eater '—  a  very  different  creature,  however,  from  the 
ugly  hairy  ant-eater  ^  of  South  America,  although,  like  it,  it  has  no 

1  Manis pentaddctyla.  '^  Myrmecophaga, 
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vestige  of  teeth,  only  a  long  glutinous  tongue  with  which  to  lick  up 
the  ants.  The  Ceylonese  and  Indian  ant-eater  is  clothed  in  a  coat 
of  mail,  being  covered  with  hard  plates  of  clear  horn,  and  when 
frightened  it  hides  its  head  between  its  legs  and  curls  its  tail  beneath 
it  and  right  over  its  head,  which  it  covers  completely,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  an  armour-plated  ball.  The  strength  of  several  men 
combined  could  not  uncoil  that  little  creature  against  its  will.  Hence 
its  common  name,  *  pengolin,'  which  is  derived  from  a  Malay  word 
meaning  *  to  roll  up.' 

It  breaks  into  the  ants'  citadels  with  its  sharp  powerful  claws,  and 
licks  out  the  garrison  with  its  long  slender  tongue.  It  is  a  pretty 
creature,  and  grows  to  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  Being 
easily  tamed  and  very  gentle,  it  makes  rather  a  nice  pet,  though  its 
habit  of  burrowing  seven  or  eight  feet  into  the  ground  makes  it 
somewhat  troublesome,  its  claws  being  so  powerful  that  it  can  dig 
through  anything.  It  climbs  trees  as  nimbly  as  a  cat,  but  is  never 
seen  by  day.  It  wanders  about  during  the  night,  but  steals  back  to 
its  hole  at  dawn. 

The  Bishop's  next  work  lay  in  the  district  of  Madoolseme.  The 
first  stage  was  right  up-hill  to  Passara,  where  there  was  a  school  to 
be  examined  ;  then  on  to  Yapane,  above  which  rises  a  hill  naturally 
fortified  by  most  singular  ridges  of  gneiss.  Then  'upward,  still 
upward,'  till  we  reached  Mahadova,  where  the  owner  of  many  nice 
dogs  gave  us  cordial  welcome  and  most  luxurious  quarters. 

Here  we  witnessed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  sights  of  Ceylon, 
and  one  which  remains  stamped  on  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most 
awesomely  grand  scenes  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  tract  of  i6o 
acres  of  dense  forest,  clothing  both  sides  of  a  deep  mountain  gorge, 
had  been  felled,  and  had  lain  for  some  weeks  drying  in  the  sun. 

I  may  mention  that  the  method  of  felling  is  ingenious  as  a  means 
of  economising  labour.  Beginning  at  the  lowest  level,  all  the  trees 
are  half  cut  through  on  the  upper  side ;  gradually  the  regiment  of 
woodcutters  ascend,  till  at  last  they  reach  the  summit,  when  the  top- 
most trees  are  entirely  cut,  and  fall  with  a  crash,  carrying  with  them 
those  below,  which  in  their  turn  fall  on  the  next,  and  so  on,  like  a 
row  of  ninepins  crashing  all  down  the  hillside,  till  the  last  ranks  have 
fallen,  and  the  glory  of  the  beautiful  forest  is  a  memory  of  the  past, 
only  a  few  tre  '    '    r^  remaining  standing  for  a  little 

longer. 

\Vhen  the  '  e  planter  wait  y 
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when  the  wind  is  moderate  and  in  the  right  direction  to  blow  the 
flames  away  from  his  plantations  or  reserved  forest,  and  then  the 
blaze  begins. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  were  posted  well  to  windward,  and 
then  fire  was  applied  simultaneously  in  many  places,  and  spread  with 
amazing  velocity,  till  all  the  fires  joined  in  one  wild  raging  sheet  of 
flame  in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  whence  fiery  tongues  shot  heaven- 
ward mingled  with  dense  volumes  of  smoke  of  every  conceivable 
colour,  white,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  changing  every  moment 
and  covering  the  whole  heaven  with  a  hot  lurid  glow,  while  the 
thundering  crash  of  falling  timber  and  roar  of  the  mad  flames  were 
deafening. 

We  ran  rather  a  narrow  risk  of  contributing  some  particles  of 
charcoal  to  the  coffee,  having  taken  up  a  commanding  position,  so 
as  to  look  right  down  the  gorge,  in  a  corner  of  reserved  forest, 
beneath  the  cool  green  shade  of  a  group  of  beautiful  tree-ferns  and 
beside  a  clear  streamlet,  in  which  it  was  refreshing  to  bathe  our 
scorched  faces.  Happily  we  obeyed  a  shout  from  more  experienced 
friends,  who  bade  us  come  down  quickly,  which  we  most  unwillingly 
did,  and  only  just  in  time  \  for  hardly  had  we  done  so,  when  the 
flames  swept  upward  in  resistless  fury  like  corkscrews,  twining 
upward  and  onward.  We  rushed  away  half-suffocated,  and  soon  the 
whole  patch  of  reserved  forest  was  one  sea  of  fire,  which  even 
extended  its  ravages  to  some  neighbouring  coffee.  Next  morning 
we  had  occasion  to  ride  along  a  narrow  path  overlooking  the  scene, 
and  only  a  veil  of  blue  smoke  curling  from  among  the  blackened 
ruins  of  the  forest  told  of  the  mad  conflagration  of  the  previous 
day. 

There  is  great  luck  in  the  matter  of  burns.  Sometimes  the  fires 
die  out  too  soon,  and  the  timber  is  insufficiently  burnt.  Sometimes 
they  rage  too  furiously,  and  the  soil  is  scorched  to  such  a  depth  as 
to  be  grievously  injured.  No  sooner  is  the  land  cooled  than  an  army 
of  coolies  overspread  it,  and  cut  square  holes  in  every  possible  corner, 
no  matter  how  rocky  the  soil  (indeed,  the  rockier  the  better),  or  how 
dizzy  the  precipitous  height ;  wherever  a  crevice  can  be  found,  there 
a  precious  little  bush  must  be  inserted,  and  after  a  while,  as  its  roots 
expand,  a  small  artificial  terrace  must  probably  be  built,  to  afford 
them  space  and  prevent  the  rains  from  washing  all  the  earth  from 
their  roots.  Nothing  can  be  more  hideous  than  the  country  at  this 
stage. 

XT. 
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After  a  while,  however,  matters  improve,  and  by  the  time  the 

coffee  shrubs  attain  their  proper  si/e,  the  whole  country  becomes 
densely  clothed  with  glossy  green,  and  though  the  black  stumps  and 
great  charred  trunks  remain  standing  for  many  a  year,  they  do 
gradually  decay,  or  else  become  so  bleached  by  the  sun  that  the 
coffee  fields  resemble  a  gigantic  cemetery,  with  headstones  utterly 
without  number. 

Twice  a  year  the  whole  country  appears  for  a  few  days  as  if 
covered  with  a  light  shower  of  snow,  each  bush  being  veiled  with 
wreaths  composed  of  tufts  of  fragrant  white  blossom.  These  in  due 
time  give  place  to  bunches  of  green  berries,  which  eventually  become 
scarlet  cherries,  very  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  insipid  to  the  taste. 
\Vithin  these  lie  two  precious  coffee-beans  ;  the  red  pulp  is  removed 
by  machinery,  and  is  useless,  except  as  manure  for  the  bushes — a 
sort  of  cannibalism  is  it  not  ?  The  beans  are  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  the  skin  or  'parchment'  with  which  each  is  coated  must  be 
removed,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  roasting. 

When  the  coffee  is  dry,  it  is  tied  up  in  sacks  of  a  given  weight 
(each  so  heavy  thai  few  Englishmen  would  care  lo  carry  it  half  a 
mile),  and  these  are  carried  b)'  the  coolies  on  their  heads  for  many  a 
wear)'  mile  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  nearest  cart-road. 

The  dress  of  the  coolies  is  remarkable.  Some  indeed  have  little 
clothing  save  an  old  grain  sack  covering  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
affording  a  miserable  shelter  from  the  pitiless  rain  ;  but  the  majority 
are  provided  with  an  old  regimental  coat,  scarlet,  blue,  or  green,  no 
matter  what  colour.  So  this  is  the  final  destination  of  our  military 
old  clothes  !  I  think  their  original  wearers  would  scarcely  recognise 
their  trig  apparel  when  thus  seen  in  combination  with  a  turbaned 
head  and  lean  black  legs  swathed  in  dirty  linen. 

You  cannot  think  what  a  new  sensation  in  coffee  it  is  to  go  and 
rest  in  one  of  the  great  coffee  stores,  where  the  clean,  dr)'  beans  are 
piled  up  in  huge  heaps,  like  grain  in  a  granary  at  home.  The  stores 
come  in  useful  for  cverjtbing.  All  manner  of  public  meetings,  from 
church  services  to  balls,  are  held  in  them,  and  coffee-bags  are  the 
most  orthodox  smI  ;  rath;;i  hard,  however  ;  for  comfort,  commend 
n  which  many  a  tired  planter 
||ttresscs. 

[  Maliaduva, 
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This  was  a  Roman  Catholic  procession,  in  which,  however,  I  believe 
all  the  coolies,  of  whatever  creed,  took  part.  We  heard  their  shouts 
in  the  far  distance,  and  presently  they  came  in  sight,  winding  down 
a  steep  path  through  the  coffee,  or  rather  winding  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  in  order  to  visit  all  the  Saami  houses  (/>.,  idol  shrines)  in  the 
neighbourhood,  carrying  with  them  four  almost  life-sized  images,  in 
very  tall,  open  shrines,  which  were  simply  canopies  on  poles,  painted 
crimson  and  yellow.  Much  the  largest  of  these,  shaped  like  a 
gigantic  crown,  contained  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  two  of  the 
others  contained  St.  Sebastian,  and  a  fourth  St.  Anthony.  All  were 
borne  on  platforms  on  men's  shoulders. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cross  on  the  top  of  each  shrine,  and 
of  innumerable  gaudy  banners,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to 
indicate  that  this  was  not  a  Hindoo  festival,  accompanied  by  all 
the  usual  adjuncts— the  firing  of  guns,  the  beating  of  tom-toms, 
and  wild  dancing  of  half-naked  brown  men  with  white  turbans, 
dancing  all  the  way,  precisely  as  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  and  led  by  the  temple-dancers. 

When  they  had  visited  all  the  idol  shrines,  and  danced  a  while 
at  each,  they  were  to  halt  beside  a  stream,  where  all  would  bathe, 
preparatory  to  a,  great  feast  of  curry  and  rice,  after  which  dancing 
was  to  be  resumed  by  torchlight. 

Often  when  I  hear  thoughtless  persons,  who  certainly  cannot  have 
looked  below  the  surface,  compare  the  results  of  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  heathen  lands,  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  latter,  I  wish  they  could  have  a  few  opportunities  of  really 
observing  the  radical  change  required  in  the  converts  of  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  mere  change  of  denomination  which  is  accepted 
by  the  latter  in  every  country  where  I  have  seen  the  working  of  both 
missions.     No  wonder  that  their  converts  are  numerically  large. 

In  Ceylon  we  were  told  of  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  which, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  priest,  the  congregation  had 
introduced  three  images  of  Buddha  and  several  others  ;  and  we  our- 
selves saw  a  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  the  image  of  Buddha 
on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  other,  apparently 
receiving  equal  homage.  I  fancy,  however,  that  that  also  must  have 
been  without  the  leave  of  the  priest. 

The  curious  policy  of  seeking  to  beguile  heathen  nations  into 
accepting  a  spurious  so-called  Christianity  by  the  closest  possible 
a^sin^il^tion  to  their  national  pagan  rites  has  unfortunately  beexv  m^^^ 
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widely  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  ages,  but  nowhere 
has  it  been  carried  to  such  excess  as  in  Southern  India,  whence  these 
Tamil  coolies  have  immigrated. 

In  A.T\  1606,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  a  Jesuit  priest,  Robert  de 
Nobili,  established  himself  at  Madura,  where  he  asserted  that  he  was 
a  Brahman  of  the  West,  directly  descended  from  Brahma,  and  of  the 
highest  possible  caste. 

He  forged  a  sacred  Veda  purporting  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  in 
which  some  Christian  doctrines  were  cunningly  blended  with  much 
Hindoo  imagery.  In  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  Brahmans 
he  swore  to  having  received  this  Esur  Veda  from  Brahma  himself. 

This  Brahman  of  Rome  assumed  the  yellow  robe  of  the  venerated 
Saniassees,  and  daily  marked  on  his  forehead  the  circular  spot  of 
powdered  sandal-wood  which  denotes  caste.  His  small  crucifix, 
hidden  in  his  waist-cloth,  was  suspended  from  a  twisted  thread  very 
similar  to  that  worn  by  Brahmans.  He  carefully  performed  all 
ceremonial  ablutions,  and  certainly  shrank  from  no  self-denial  in 
working  out  his  strange  compromise,  for  he  abjured  all  animal  food 
— meat,  fish,  and  even  eggs,  confining  himself  to  the  vegetables,  milk, 
and  clarified  butter  which  is  the  fare  of  true  Brahmans. 

Moreover,  the  better  to  assert  his  superior  position,  and  assuredly 
forgetting  the  teaching  of  his  Master,  he  associated  only  with  Brah- 
mans, feigning  the  utmost  contempt  for  all  pariahs  and  other  low-caste 
people. 

He  soon  obtained  credit  for  great  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  gained 
so  many  adherents  that  he  is  said  to  have  baptized  100,000  persons, 
largely  drawn  from  the  higher  castes — converts  who  naturally  were 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  their  heathen  brethren  in  aught  but 
name. 

On  the  authority  of  his  forged  Veda,  he  prohibited  the  worship 
of  the  Hindoo  idols,  but  freely  incorporated  all  the  processions  most 
dear  to  the  people.  Amongst  others  he  adopted  all  the  tumultuous 
ceremonies  of  the  Juggernath  night-festival,  when  huge  gaily- 
decorated  idol  cars  were  borrowed  from  the  Tamil  temples.  So- 
called  Christian  images  having  been  temporarily  substituted  for  those 
of  the  idols,  and  loaded  with  offerings  of  flowers,  the  ponderous  cars 
were  dragged  in  nrocession  bv  excited  crowds,  amid  the  blaze  of 
rockets  and  firewc  '^ms,  drums,  and  trumpets,  and 

the  acclamation!  **,      Half-naki  is 
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streaked  with  vermilion  and  sandal-wpod  powder,  danced  wildly 
before  the  cars,  and  all  the  crowd  wore  on  their  foreheads  the  marks 
symbolic  of  idol-worship.  Yet  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dancers  and  musicians,  who  were  hired  from  the  nearest  heathen 
temple,  were  the  so-called  Christians  of  Madura,  and  the  images 
borne  on  the  cars  were  supposed  to  represent  the  Saviour,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles. 

Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  other  religious  orders  having  com- 
plained of  his  methods  of  carrying  out  mission- work,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Rome,  but  after  an  inquiry  which  lasted  thirteen  years, 
the  Pope  pronounced  a  decision  which  practically  left  things  as  they 
were,  even  approving  the  wearing  of  the  Brahminical  thread  by  con- 
verts, provided  it  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  that  the  converts 
w^ere  invested  with  it  by  a  Romish  priest.  They  might  also  continue 
to  mark  their  foreheads  with  ashes  of  sandal-wood,  provided  they 
abstained  from  using  ashes  of  cow-dung. 

Thus  sanctioned,  this  sham  Christianity  flourished,  till  after  forty- 
two  years  of  vain  toil,  de  Nobili  retired,  sick  at  heart,  and  his  followers 
for  the  most  part  returned  to  their  primitive  Hindooism. 

But  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  India  in  1759,  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  compromises  by  which  they  sought  to  gain  nominal 
converts. 

Not  content  with  attracting  the  heathen  to  their  churches  by 
elaborate  mystery-plays  and  theatrical  representations  of  the  great 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  these  very  adaptive  teachers  en- 
deavoured to  appeal  to  popular  prejudice  by  blending  with  their  own 
religious  ceremonials  all  the  most  striking  pageants  of  Hindooism, 
and,  notw^ithstanding  all  the  edicts  of  Pope  Gregory  and  his  suc- 
cessors, these  were  retained  until,  in  1704,  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
issued  a  most  rigorous  Bull  commanding  their  suppression. 

The  Jesuits  frankly  confessed  that  obedience  to  the  Papal  decree 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  most  of  their  adherents,  and  so  it  proved. 
Multitudes  to  whom  the  adoption  of  Christianity  had  been  solely  a 
change  of  name  resumed  that  of  *  Hindoo,'  and  ere  long  the  stringent 
regulation  was  relaxed  and  the  pitiful  compromise  resumed. 

From  Mahadova  we  rode  to  various  other  estates,  sometimes 
through  lovely  bits  of  ferny  jungle,  sometimes  across  great  tracts  of 
burnt  forest,  with  their  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  still  curling  upwards 
from  the  blackened  waste  which  had  taken  the  place  of  all  the  fair 
vegetation,  the  growth  of  centuries. 
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To  all  lovers  of  beautiful  nature  it  must  be  sad  to  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  primeval  forest  which  have  thus  been 
totally  destroyed  in  clearing  ground  for  the  growth  of  coffee,  cinchona, 
and  tea,  in  all  the  mountain  districts,  the  greater  part  of  the  belt  of 
the  Isle  between  the  altitudes  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet  being  now  totally 
denuded. 

But  looking  down  from,  high  mountains  on  the  great  plains  sea- 
ward, we  still  overlook  vast  expanses  of  forests— in  fact,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  eastern  lowlands  are  said  to  be  still  forest  or  scrubby 
jungle,  from  which  the  fine  timber  has  all  been  cleared  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Till  quite  recently  there  was  no  fully  organised 
Forest  Department  to  regulate  the  ravages  of  the  woodcutters,  and 
certainly  no  sentimental  pity  or  reverence  led  these  to  spare  either 
the  monarchs  of  the  forest  or  the  trees  of  tender  years  ;  consequently 
many  of  those  most  valued  for  the  beauty  of  their  timber  have  now 
become  exceedingly  rare. 

The  necessity  for  such  supervision  was  recognised  so  far  back  as 
1858,  when  Sir  Henry  Ward  appointed  my  brother  to  act  as  timber 
and  chena  inspector.  But  in  those  days  travel  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  no  man  could  really  attempt  to  do  more  than  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  forests  of  his  own  province,  which  in  my  brother's 
case  meant  the  neighbourhood  of  Batticaloa.  Moreover,  as  his  sole 
assistants  were  two  Government  peons,  it  was  evident  that,  keenly 
interested  as  he  was  in  this  work,  he  could  not  do  very  much. 

It  was  not  till  1873  that  Sir  William  Gregory  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  more  systematic  conservancy  of  forests  by  the  appointment  of 
four  foresters  for  the  four  northern  provinces,  and  assistants  for  other 
districts,  whose  duties  include  4iot  merely  checking  improvident 
destruction  of  existing  timber,  but  also  establishing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  tanks,  nurseries  "for  valuable  forest  trees. 

appointment  as  chena  inspector  refers  to  the  singular 

method  of  cult!||ttj^"  known  A*  chena-farming,'  which  is  a  system 

of  nomadic  farn^P^  involving  p^petual  locomotion,  inasmuch  as, 

owing  to  the  pove^fc^^  *^^  ^^^^»  ^^^  same  ground  is  never  occupied 

for  more  than  two  ^lt^  ^^  ^  \\vcie,  and  is  then  left  to  itself  for  fifteen 

years  !     This  strangem*^^^^^  ^^^  hten  adhered  to  for  upwards  of 

two  thousand  years  sdl  *^  follows  that  *  primeval  forests '  had  been 

cleared  off  the  plains  loiP^  before  European  planters  felled  those  on 

the  mountains.     The   er^^^^t  of  ground  which  has  been  subject  to 

this  treatment  is  enormr^s, 

i 
I 
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The  process  of  chena-farming  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
proceed  to  fell  and  burn  a  tract  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of 
forest.  This  space  is  then  fenced  and  apportioned  to  the  number  of 
families  concerned,  each  of  whom  erects  a  temporary  hut.  In  these 
they  live  in  a  cheery  sort  of  gipsy  fashion,  some  making  and  baking 
earthenware  vessels,  and  others  spinning  thread  or  rearing  poultry, 
while  waiting  for  the  growth  of  the  crops  they  have  sown. 

In  a  few  months,  the  newly  reclaimed  land  is  rich  with  cotton 
plants,  sugar-cane,  Indian-corn,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  millet, 
yams,  melons,  and  other  vegetables.  Some  of  these  are  ready  for 
the  market  within  four  months  ;  so  they  are  gathered,  and  fresh  seed 
is  sown  for  a  second  crop,  which  is  ready  four  months  later,  the  culti- 
vators all  the  while  keeping  sentinels  posted  in  little  huts,  ceaselessly 
watching  day  and  night  to  ward  off  incursions  from  thievish  beasts 
and  birds. 

In  the  second  year  the  company  divides,  some  remaining  to  guard 
and  gather  the  cotton,  which  does  not  come  to  maturity  for  two  years, 
the  others  proceeding  to  clear  new  ground  by  felling  and  burning 
more  forest.  When  the  cotton  crop  is  gathered,  then  the  last  farm  is 
abandoned,  and  luxuriant  natural  growths  rapidly  spring  up. 

A  good  deal  of  chena  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  plantains,  which 
are  very  fine  the  first  year,  but  deteriorate  so  much  in  the  second  year, 
that  by  the  third  they  are  generally  abandoned, 

A  marked  characteristic  of  all  land  which  has  been  thus  suffered  , 
to  relapse  is  the  density  of  the  thorny  jungle,  with  few,  if  any,  large 
trees,  but  a  thick  matting  of  rope-like  creepers,  many  of  which,  and 
of  the  bushes,  are  armed  with  wicked  hooked  thorns  of  every  variety, 
making  the  scrub  impassable  to  any  creature  but  an  elephant. 

Masses  of  prickly  cactus  grow  luxuriantly  on  such  clearings,  as 
does  also  the  much-reviled  lantana,  which  was  introduced  only  about 
sixty  years  ago,  solely  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  brought  from  Brazil  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  or  from  the 
West  Indies  by  Lady  Horton.  Its  original  home  is  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  so  rampant  as  in  these 
lands  of  its  adoption.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  covered  with  little  bunches 
of  orange  and  rose-coloured  flowers  or  small  dark  berries  ;  the  latter 
find  great  favour  with  birds,  who  carry  the  seed  in  every  direction, 
and  it  has  acclimatised  to  such  good  purpose,  that  now  it  springs  up 
unbidden  on  every  morsel  of  neglected  land,  so  that  from  the  sea-  • 
level  up  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  thousands  of  acres  are  coveted^^^Jcv 
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impenetrable  thickets  of  this  too  luxuriant  colonist.  Naturally  all 
cultivators  consider  it  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  rue  the  day  of  its 
introduction  to  Ceylon  ;  but  nevertheless  the  lantana  has  its  own 
useful  mission  to  perform,  in  securing  for  the  land  both  shade  and 
moisture,  while  by  the  ceaseless  decay  of  its  rich  foliage  it  gives  new 
life  to  the  worn-out  soil,  preparing  it  afresh  for  the  service  of 
ungrateful  humanity. 

Since  Government  has  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  the 
remaining  forests,  this  chena-cultivation  is  under  control  of  surveyors, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Government  Agent  is  required  before  a  new 
tract  can  be  thus  treated  ;  so  the  villagers  are  gradually  learning  to 
grow  their  vegetables  on  more  economic  principles. 

Leaving  the  mountainous  region,  we  travelled  north-east  across 
that  known  as  the  Park  Country,  on  which  we  had  looked  down  from 
the  high  grounds — a  great  tract  partly  of  forest,  partly  of  open  grass 
country  and  of  swampy  rice-lands,  but  all  intersected  by  very 
picturesque  hill  ranges. 

Until  very  recently,  all  this  district  abounded  with  game  of  all 
sorts,  which,  however,  has  been  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  that  it  is 
now  said  to  be,  practically  speaking,  exterminated.  There  are  still 
large  herds  of  spotted  deer  and  a  good  many  of  the  Sambur  deer — 
here  called  elk — but  very  few  compared  with  even  ten  years  ago.  A 
close  season  has  been  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  all  manner  of 
deer  and  other  useful  and  beautiful  animals,  but  this  ordinance  is 
apparently  respected  only  by  Europeans,  and  not  invariably  by  them. 
As  to  the  natives,  they  harry  the  poor  wild  tribes  day  and  night,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  large  parties  with  guns,  dogs,  and  nets  lying 
in  wait  at  the  water-holes  and  tanks  where  they  must  come  to  drink, 
so  that  the  poor  beasts  have  no  chance. 

A  Ceylon  paper  for  July  1891  quotes  advertisements  showing 
that  *  27,453  Ceylon  elk  hides '  had  been  offered  for  sale  in  London 
since  January,  and,  while  discrediting  the  figures,  comments  on  the 
ruthless  wholesale  slaughter  which  is  undoubtedly  carried  on  all  the 
year  round.  It  seems  probable  that  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
wild  creatures  are  destined  to  be  exterminated,  and  eventually  re- 
placed by  more  prosaic  herds  of  domesticated  animals— cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses — who  would  doubtless  thrive  in  this  grassy  and  well-tim- 
bered region,  all  of  which  is  apparently  admirably  adapted  for  pastoral 
purposes. 

A  minor  drawback  to  these  grassy  plains  in  dry  weather  are  the 
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innumerable  *  ticks' which  swarm  in  some  places.  These  scarcely 
visible  black  atoms  get  on  to  one's  clothes,  and  continue  their  travels 
till  they  succeed  in  burying  their  heads  in  one's  skin,  the  sensation 
of  the  victim  being  that  of  being  pricked  with  a  red-hot  needle.  Any 
attempt  to  pluck  them  out  only  produces  irritation,  so  it  is  best  to 
leave  these  unwelcome  guests  in  peace  till  you  can  touch  them  with 
a  drop  of  oil,  when  they  relax  their  hold.  (The  natives  always  have 
cocoa-nut  oil  at  hand  to  anoint  their  hair,  and  oh  !  the  aroma 
thereof.)  There  is  a  larger  variety  of  this  pest  called  the  buffalo,  but 
its  bite  is  not  nearly  so  painful  as  that  of  its  minute  cousin.  One 
comfort  of  rainy  weather  is  that  these  creatures  then  disappear. 

One  very  annoying  family  are  the  innumerable  minute  *  eye-flies,' 
which  take  pleasure  in  dancing  as  close  as  possible  to  one's  eyes, 
as  if  they  really  found  pleasure  in  beholding  themselves  mirrored 
therein. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  after  a  while  the  daily  routine  of  march- 
ing is  apt  to  become  somewhat  tedious,  almost  every  morning  having 
to  be  up  soon  after  5  a.m.  packing,  swallowing  a  hurried  breakfast, 
and  then  starting  on  a  march  which  rarely  exceeds  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles,  but  which  is  necessarily  so  slow  that  it  is  probably  past  ten 
before  you  reach  your  destination,  by  which  time  the  sun  is  pouring 
down  in  scorching  heat,  and  you  are  thankful  indeed  for  the 
shadow  of  the  palm-leaf  hut,  or  any  other  rough  and  ready  rest- 
house. 

Half  the  coolies  always  march  at  night,  starting  as  soon  as  you 
have  dined,  and  the  cook  and  table-servant  can  get  the  cooking  pots 
and  dishes  packed ;  so  that  you  find  your  real  breakfast  ready  on 
arriving,  and  right  welcome  it  is.  By  the  time  you  have  fed  and 
washed,  you  are  so  tired  that  you  generally  are  thankful  for  an  hour's 
sleep,  that  you  may  be  fresh  for  the  afternoon's  work  or  ramble,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Day  by  day,  riding  or  driving,  we  moved  from  point  to  point. 
One  pretty  drive  lay  through  most  charming  jungle,  literally  swarming 
with  butterflies.  We  had  to  cross  the  Maha-Oya  just  at  its  junction 
with  the  Dambera-Oya.  A  fine  wide  river-bed  overshadowed  by 
large  trees  suggested  what  this  stream  must  be  when  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  in  the  mountains,  but  now  all  was  drought,  and  there  was  not 
even  a  trickle  of  water.  We  walked  across  the  sandy  channel,  while 
the  horses  dragged  the  empty  carriage,  and  a  well-trained  elephant, 
who  was  assisting  in  building  a  bridge  for  the  use  of  future  tra.v^\kRx^^ 
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lent  his  great  strength  to  shove  the  baggage-carts  while  the  patient 
bullocks  pulled  them  across. 

I  was  struck  here,  as  in  many  another  district  in  the  hot  plains, 
with  two  peculiar  characteristics  of  several  of  the  principal  trees. 
One  is  the  thinness  of  their  bark,  as  though  Mother  Nature  knew 
they  would  only  require  summer  coats  ;  the  other  is  the  extraordinary 
size  and  height  of  their  massive  roots,  which  are  thrown  out  on  every 
side  like  buttresses,  evidently  to  enable  the  tree  to  resist  the  rushing 
of  floods.  These  buttresses  are  so  high  that  full-grown  men  could 
stand  in  one  compartment  unseen  by  their  neighbours  in  the  next 
division. 

We  had  slept  the  two  previous  nights  in  miserable  rest-houses,  so 
it  was  delightful  to  find  this  night's  quarters  at  Pulawella  in  a  clean 
new  house,  cosily  placed  in  a  patch  of  quiet  jungle  with  peaceful 
meadows  on  either  side. 

On  the  following  day  we  found  equally  pleasant  quarters  at  Rugam, 
near  the  Rugam  tank,  to  which  we  were  escorted  by  a  fine  old  village 
headman,  who  remembered  my  brother  vividly,  as  did  also  all  the 
villagers,  by  whom,  said  the  old  chief,  he  was  immensely  loved.  They 
said  he  often  came  here  at  night  for  sport  in  the  days  when  the  long- 
neglected  lake  lay  undisturbed  in  the  silent  forest  and  game  of  all 
sorts  abounded. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  tank  was  being  restored,  so  we  saw 
no  large  animals,  only  a  goodly  family  of  crocodiles,  and  many  radiant 
birds — oriole,  barbet,  kingfisher,  &c.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
works  was  rejoiced  to  see  white  faces,  the  first  he  had  seen  for  two 
months.  He  bade  a  fisher  cast  his  net  in  the  now  clear  waters,  and 
each  cast  enclosed  a  multitude  of  fishes,  which  we  carried  back  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  party. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

SOME   PAGES    FROM   A    BROTHER'S   DIARY 

During  his  eighteen  years'  residence  in  Ceylon,  until  his  death, 
October  6,  1865,  John  Randolph  Gordon  Cumming  kept  regular 
diaries  full  of  most  interesting  notes  on  natural  history  and  sport,  as 
were  also  his  numerous  letters  to  the  old  home.     By  son^e  lamentable 
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accident,  the  whole  of  these  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pages  of  an  early  journal  and  half-a-dozen  letters 
—by  no  means  the  most  interesting,  being  chiefly  on  business. 
Nevertheless,  as  no  word  from  his  pen  has  ever  been  published,  I 
here  quote  a  few  passages  from  these,  to  show  how  worthily  he  filled 
his  place  as  one  of  the  race  of  Nimrods — the  brothers  who  were  all 
born  sportsmen. 

^/uly  6th^  1848. — Batticaloa, — On  the  4th  inst.  I  slept  at  Terri- 
coil,  where  there  is  a  large  temple.  On  the  following  morning  I  met 
five  Moormen,  one  of  whom  told  me  that  a  leopard  had  entered  their 
village  the  night  before,  and  had  so  alarmed  his  bullocks,  which  were 
confined  in  a  kraal  close  to  his  house,  that  they  broke  loose  and  ran 
away  in  all  directions.  Next  morning  he  found  one  of  the  finest 
killed  and  partly  devoured  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain  across  which 
I  would  have  to  pass.  I  rode  on,  and  found  his  words  verified.  On 
examining  the  ground,  I  saw  that  there  had  evidently  been  a  desperate 
struggle,  the  chetah  ^  having  twice  thrown  the  bullock  ere  he  killed 
him. 

*My  first  consideration  was  how  best  to  conceal  myself  for  a 
shot  at  the  spoiler,  in  case  he  should  return  to  feast  on  his  prey. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Fortunately  there  was  one  small  bush  within  thirty  yards  of  the  spot ; 
this  I  enlarged  with  the  help  of  some  fresh  branches  from  the  neigh- 
bouring jungle,  forming  a  very  natural-looking  crescent,  which  would 
effectually  conceal  several  men  when  once  fairly  settled  down  in  it. 

*  I  then  sent  for  some  villagers  to  drag  the  bullock  within  range  of 
my  ambuscade.  The  moon  being  in  her  first  quarter  and  very  hazy, 
I  was  obliged  to  take  a  very  near  shot,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the 
Moormen,  made  them  place  it  within  nine  yards  of  the  bush,  exactly 
between  me  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  jungle. 

*  A  few  minutes  before  sunset  I  took  my  seat,  in  company  with 
three  other  men  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  sport.  We  expected 
that,  according  to  custom,  the  chetah  would  make  his  appearance 
immediately  after  dark,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  Half-an- 
hour  after  we  were  fairly  settled,  the  sudden  retreat  of  a  number  of 
wild  hogs  and  jackals  warned  us  of  his  approach,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  I  could  just  discern  him  through  the  darkness,  crawling  up 
stealthily  with  his  belly  to  the  earth,  like  an  enormous  cat. 

Leopards  in  Ceylon  are  habitually  miscalled  '  chetah.'     See  15.  \6i. 
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*  The  light  was  so  bad  that  I  did  not  dare  to  fire.  After  licking 
the  flesh  two  or  three  times,  he  retreated  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  5 
presently  he  returned,  but  unfortunately  got  the  wind  of  us,  and 
after  growling  most  savagely  for  ten  minutes,  vanished  for  the  night 
— so  at  least  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  men,  an  old  hand,  who  added 
that  if  he  did  return,  he  would  examine  our  hiding-place  carefully. 
So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  depart  in  disgust.  Returning  to 
the  spot  the  following  morning,  I  found  that  the  chetah  had  returned, 
and  polished  off  the  best  part  of  the  carcase,  not,  however,  before 
making  a  careful  survey  of  the  bush,  as  the  tracks  proved. 

*  As  there  was  still  a  chance  of  his  coming  back  the  following 
night,  I  determined  to  take  it  and  fire  on  him  at  any  risk,  whether 
the  light  were  good  or  bad.  I  had,  however,  a  long  day  before  me, 
and  spent  it  examining  different  holes  and  dens  of  bears  and  chetahs 
in  the  forest,  without  success,  although  several  of  them  bore  marks 
of  very  recent  visits  from  both  parties.  Came  on  a  small  herd  of 
elephants,  and  shot  two,  right  and  left. 

*  At  sunset  I  again  retreated  to  my  hiding-place  in  company  with 
my  former  attendants,  my  hunter  and  two  Moormen.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  ground,  we  found  it  already  occupied  by  upwards  of 
thirty  pariah  or  village  dogs,  and  as  they  set  us  completely  at  defiance, 
we  allowed  them  to  feast  at  their  leisure.  They  went  on  very  quietly 
for  some  time,  till  a  herd  of  wild  hog,  including  three  large  boars, 
came  forward,  determined  to  dispute  the  field  with  them.  A  most 
exciting  scene  followed,  the  dogs  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  carcase 
and  the  pigs  on  the  other,  neither  party  daring  to  put  a  nose  on  the 
meat.  Every  now  and  then  a  boar  made  a  rush  forward,  only  to  be 
driven  back  in  double-quick  time  by  the  dogs. 

*  Suddenly  the  scene  changed  ;  the  dogs  beating  a  hasty  retreat 
and  the  pigs  moving  off  to  a  respectful  distance,  again  warned  me  of 
the  approach  of  my  game.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  discovered 
him  crawling  up  in  the  darkness.  The  moon  was  cloudy,  but  I  had 
determined  to  fire  upon  him  at  any  risk ;  so  the  moment  his  nose 
touched  the  carcase,  I  did  so.  The  report  was  followed  by  most 
fearful  roars  and  growling,  but  the  smoke  coming  back  in  my  face 
prevented  me  from  seeing  the  actual  result.  On  turning  round  to 
spring  out  of  the  bush  to  take  a  second  shot,  I  found  that  my 
attendants  had  fled,  taking  with  them  my  spare  gun  and  pistol ! 

*  The  smoke  having  dispersed,  I  saw  that  the  chetah  was  gone, 
but  my  followers  coming  up  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  consoled  me 
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by  telling  me  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  otherwise  he  would  have 
sprung  forward,  and  that  we  would  find  him  the  following  morning 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  place.  This  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Returning  at  dawn,  we  found  him  stiff  and  cold  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  full-grown  male  ;  the  ball, 
entering  the  neck  a  little  behind  the  ear,  had  passed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  body. 

*  Returning  home,  I  found  that  a  bullock  had  been  killed  by  two 
chetahs  the  night  before.  I  tracked  and  shot  one  of  them,  a  fine 
male.' 

*  October  loM,  1848.  — Crossed  the  lake  to  Nathany.  Proceeded 
to  Narvalgennie,  and  went  out  bear-shooting  with  hunting-buffaloes. 
Shot  one  bear  mortally,  but  did  not  bag  him  owing  to  the  darkness. 
I  found  him  sitting  at  the  side  of  a  small  tank  in  the  middle  of  an 
old  chena  farm  ;  we  immediately  tacked  up  towards  him  with  the 
buffaloes,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  we  could  not  get 
within  thirty  yards,  so  at  that  distance  we  lay  down  to  watch  his 
actions. 

*  The  bear,  apparently  wondering  what  we  were  about,  approached 
to  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  and  then  sat  down.  The  buffaloes 
began  to  snort  and  toss  up  their  heads.  I  took  a  hasty  shot  at  his 
head  and  missed,  the  light  being  bad.  As  he  continued  to  advance 
sideways,  I  fired  my  second  barrel,  aiming  behind  his  shoulder. 
The  ball  told  well,  as  he  rolled  heels  over  head,  roaring  and  groaning. 
(Poor  brute  !) 

*  Before  a  second  gun  could  be  put  into  my  hands,  he  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  On  the  bear's 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings,  the  men  lost  all  restraint  over  the 
buffaloes  ;  they  tore  up  to  the  spot,  apparently  bent  upon  annihilat- 
ing the  unfortunate  brute,  and  were  as  much  disgusted  at  his  escape 
as  I  was  myself.' 

^October  \d^th^  1848. — Charvelacaddi^  near  Batticaloa.—liyfo 
nights  ago,  just  before  sunset,  a  leopard  knocked  over  a  buffalo 
beside  the  jungle,  in  an  old  chena  close  to  the  village  above  named. 
The  herd,  on  hearing  the  noise  made  by  their  unfortunate  companion, 
dashed  up  to  the  spot  in  a  body,  doubtless  hoping  to  polish  off 
the  cat  by  goring  him  with  their  horns.  He  finding  himself  hard 
pressed,  first  sprang  up  into  a  tree,  but  as  the  buffaloes  cQt\t.v£\\i>>i^  njc^ 
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butt  it  and  plough  up  the  ground  around  it,  he  made  a  bound  over 
their  heads  and  dashed  into  the  jungle. 

*  The  chetah  had  broken  the  neck  of  the  buffalo,  but  apparently 
had  not  tasted  blood,  for  he  did  not  return  that  night  to  his  feast. 
Next  evening,  however,  passing  that  way  on  his  rounds,  he  carried 
the  carcase  into  the  thick  jungle  and  devoured  about  one-half.  I  lay 
in  wait  for  him  next  day,  but  he  did  not  return.  The  meat  was 
evidently  too  gamey  for  his  taste,  as,  instead  of  eating  it  limb  by  limb, 
according  to  custom,  he  had  only  selected  the  daintiest  bits.  This, 
I  find,  is  a  sure  sign  that  a  leopard  will  not  return  to  his  quarry.' 

^  November  2^th^  1848. — A  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood  sent  a 
herd  of  goats  to  feed  on  a  small  peninsula.  A  chetah  getting  wind 
of  them,  swam  over  from  the  mainland,  and  laid  himself  up  for  the 
day  in  a  small  patch  of  jungle.  The  herdsman  having  discovered 
him,  reported  the  matter  to  his  master,  who  immediately  collected  a 
party  with  guns  and  spears  in  order  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  They 
hastened  to  the  spot,  taking  the  herdsman  as  their  guide. 

*The  poor  fellow,  being  more  bold  than  prudent,  went  up  to  the 
chetah's  place  of  ambush,  and  while  he  w^as  in  the  act  of  pointing 
out  the  direction  of  its  head,  the  brute  sprang  upon  his  shoulder, 
sending  him  heels  over  head  into  the  shallow  water.  The  man 
regained  his  legs,  and  staggered  forward  a  few  paces,  the  chetah  still 
holding  on,  and  then  both  rolled  over  into  the  deep  water. 

*  The  cat  not  relishing  the  cold  bath,  let  go  his  hold  and  bolted 
back  into  the  jungle.  The  other  men,  on  going  up  to  their  companion, 
found  his  back  much  cut  and  torn,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  convey 
him  home  and  have  his  wounds  dressed,  they  forgot  all  about  the 
leopard,  who  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to  leave  the  peninsula. 

*  That  same  evening  a  chetah  having  killed  a  bullock  at  Kalarr, 
two  men  tied  a  seat  in  a  tree  and  lay  in  wait  to  shoot  him.  On  the 
enemy  making  his  appearance  a  little  after  nightfall,  they  fired  at 
him,  whereupon  he  bolted  into  the  jungle.  The  following  morning, 
on  examining  the  place,  they  found  drops  of  blood,  and  followed  up 
the  trail,  which  led  them  into  the  middle  of  a  thick  rattan  jungle. 
While  they  were  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  ground,  the  chetah 
sprang  upon  one  man,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw  knocked  out 
his  left  eye,  at  the  same  time  taking  off  one  half  of  his  nose.  He 
then  disappeared. 

*  This  morning  the  coolies  killed  a  rock-snake  fifteen  feet  long. 
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His  body  was  all  scarred  by  the  protrusion  of  the  horns  and  bones  of 
different  animals  which  the  reptile  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  his 
lifetime.  These  snakes  are  rarely  seen  by  day,  but  come  out  at 
night  in  search  of  prey,  and  seize  any  animal  they  can,  even  a  deer. 
Coiling  round  him,  they  crush  him,  lick  him  into  a  shape  convenient 
for  swallowing  whole,  and  eventually  disgorge  his  bones.' 

^December  \oth^ — Rather  a  curious  thing  happened  the  other 
day.  A  leopard  struck  down  a  young  buffalo,^  and  while  dragging  it 
off  to  thick  jungle  was  attacked  by  the  mother.  The  poor  beast,  in 
her  zeal  to  defend  her  calf,  missed  the  cat  and  stuck  her  horns  several 
times  through  her  own  calf,  the  leopard  meanwhile  disappearing  into 
the  jungle,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  feast  at  leisure 
after  dark. 

*  Another  chetah  having  struck  down  a  buffalo,  the  herd,  hearing 
the  noise,  dashed  up  to  the  spot.  The  cat  finding  himself  hard 
pressed,  bolted  up  a  tree.  Some  labourers  who  were  at  work  in  a 
neighbouring  paddy-field  saw  the  commotion  among  the  cattle  and 
ran  to  the  spot.  As  soon  as  the  chetah  found  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  he  bounded  over  their  heads  and  bolted  into  the  thicket.' 

^December  15M,  1848. — I  went  last  week  to  Karativoe,  and  the 
headman  of  Pantroup,  a  neighbouring  village,  sent  me  word  that  a 
chetah  had  killed  a  buffalo  there  the  previous  night.  I  ordered  my 
horse  and  rode  off  post-haste,  but  did  not  reach  the  spot  till  an  hour 
before  sunset.  I  found  the  carcase,  which  was  that  of  an  old  bull, 
half-way  between  the  village  and  the  sea. 

*  The  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  and  rain  having  fallen  on  the 
previous  night,  I  had  a  famous  opportunity  of  observing  the  manner 
in  which  the  leopard  had  waylaid  and  secured  his  prey.  So  distinct 
indeed  were  the  tracks,  that  I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  the  monster 
taking  the  spring.  They  had  met  on  a  jungle  path  ;  the  buffalo,  of 
course  unconscious  of  danger,  had  approached  at  a  steady  pace, 
stopping  occasionally  to  crop  the  herbage.  The  chetah,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  winded  his  game  from  a  distance,  had  crawled  along, 

1  The  Ceylon  buffalo  is  a  large,  clumsily-built,  very  strong  animal,  with  black, 
shining,  leathery  skin,  and  scarcely  any  hair.  It  carries  its  head  horizontally,  nose 
forward,  so  that  its  large,  ribbed,  heavy  horns  bend  backwards,  resting  on  the  shoulders, 
and  it  makes  good  use  of  them  both  for  defence  and  to  attack  man  or  beast,  so  it  is 
by  no  means  an  enemy  to  be  despised  by  man  or  leopard. 
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vtntre-h'terre^  trying  the  stunted  bushes  on  either  side  of  the  path, 
till  at  length  he  got  himself  comfortably  lodged  in  the  middle  of  a 
low  thick  bush  commanding  an  angle  of  the  path. 

*  Thence  he  had  sprung,  and  I  could  actually  see  the  marks  of 
his  tail  lashing  the  sand  preparatory  to  so  doing.  The  buffalo  on 
receiving  the  shock  had  staggered  forward  a  few  paces  and  then 
fallen  heavily  to  the  ground.  He  was  unable  to  regain  his  feet,  and 
the  struggle  had  evidently  been  a  desperate  one,  the  ground  being 
literally  ploughed  up  and  branches  of  a  large  size  broken. 

*  The  chetah  having  only  sucked  the  blood  of  his  victim,  I  knew 
from  former  experience  that  he  would  return  early  in  the  night  to 
make  a  meal,  and  as  the  day  w^as  so  far  advanced,  I  had  little  time 
to  form  plans  or  take  precautions  in  self-defence,  and  the  jungle  was 
so  low  that  I  could  only  fire  at  him  from  the  ground.  Hastily 
shaping  out  a  seat  in  the  middle  of  a  bush  within  twelve  yards  of 
the  carcase,  I  made  a  screen  all  round  with  live  branches,  which 
would  effectually  conceal  me  and  at  the  same  time  look  quite  natural 
to  the  eye.  I  then  loaded  my  guns,  and  ensconced  myself  with  my 
attendant  in  the  bush. 

*  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  heard  a  distant  snorting  like  that 
of  a  horse,  only  rougher.  The  sound  approached  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  a  minute  afterwards  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  magnificent 
brute  appeared  through  an  opening  in  the  jungle,  within  thirty  yards 
of  us.  Although  I  had  judged  from  his  track  and  the  strength  of  the 
buffalo  he  had  laid  low  that  he  was  one  of  unusual  size,  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  grand  sight ;  in  truth,  he  reminded  me  of  a 
diminutive  prize-ox  at  a  cattle-show — such  a  breadth  of  chest  and 
shoulder. 

*  I  took  aim  several  times,  but  judging  from  the  immense  size  of 
his  Hmbs  and  muscles  how  little  effect  a  ball  could  have  unless  it 
struck  a  vital  part,  I  reserved  my  fire  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
He  continued  sitting  in  sight,  snorting  for  more  than  five  minutes, 
and  then  turned  round,  and  with  a  growl  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 

*  The  sun  had  by  this  time  gone  down,  and  we  lay  for  fully  two 
hours  without  either  hearing  or  seeing  anything  of  the  enemy.  We 
watched  the  rise  of  the  lovely  full  moon  and  the  proceedings  of  a 
pack  of  jackals  which  had  been  prowling  about  when  we  first  came 
to  the  ground.  These  became  emboldened  by  the  long  absence  of 
the  chetah,  and  began  to  approach  the  carcase,  keeping  a  good  look- 
out, however,  in  the  direction  from  which  they  expected  he  would 
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come.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  would  summon  up  pluck 
to  give  a  tug  at  the  buffalo,  letting  go  his  hold  again  as  quickly  as  if 
it  were  hot  iron,  and  then  running  off  to  a  distance,  would  sit  down 
nervously. 

*  At  length  we  heard  distant  growling,  which,  of  course,  put  us  on 
the  alert.  As  for  the  jackals,  they  disappeared  in  a  twinkling.  The 
growling  grew  louder  and  louder,  till  at  length  the  very  air  seemed 
to  shake,  and  presently  the  head  and  shoulders  reappeared  at  the 
same  place  as  before.  Then  the  beautiful  beast  sat  in  silence  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  in  all  the  dignity  of  leisure,  as  if  wishing  to 
make  sure  that  the  coast  was  clear.  Then,  apparently  suspecting 
danger,  though  he  could  not  possibly  have  winded  us,  he  rose  and 
recommenced  growling  as  if  in  defiance.  After  standing  thus  for 
several  minutes,  he  turned  round  and  disappeared. 

*  We  listened  to  his  growling  till  at  length  the  sound  was  fairly  lost 
in  the  distance.  The  mosquitos  had  feasted  upon  me  so  long  and 
earnestly  that  I  had  grown  callous  to  their  attentions,  and  I  was  so 
weary  that  I  was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep,  when  niy  attendant 
silently  touched  my  shoulder.  Listening  intently,  I  again  heard  the 
sweet  melody,  although  at  a  great  distance  and  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  in  which  we  had  last  heard  it. 

*  This  time  he  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  as  immediately 
on  arriving  at  the  opening  he  walked  up  to  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
carcase  and  sat  down.  All  on  a  sudden  it  apparently  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood  once 
more  before  commencing  supper,  for  he  rose  and  walked  forward  a 
few  paces  in  the  direction  of  our  hiding-place. 

*  I  saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so,  quickly  screwing  up 
my  nerves  for  a  steady  shot,  I  allowed  him  to  advance  within  nine 
yards  or  so.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  he  swerved  a  little  to  the 
right,  thus  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  giving  him  a  very  favourite 
ball.  1  fired.  With  one  terrific  roar  he  bounded  into  the  jungle  to 
the  right  of  us. 

*  His  voice  had  such  an  effect  on  my  attendant  that  he  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  bolt  past  me  out  of  the  bush.  I,  however,  seized 
him  by  the  wrist  and  held  him  fast,  apparently  much  to  his  horror 
and  disgust.  I  find  that  remaining  quiet  at  such  a  moment  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  in  the  event  of  the  cat  discovering  his  enemy, 
he  will  spring  upon  him  to  a  certainty. 

*■  After  remaining  quiet  for  ten  minutes  listen.ici'j^^  %o  •ajs*  \i^\i^  ^t^xix.^ 
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that  he  was  either  dead  or  had  crawled  away  into  the  jungle,  we  got 
out  and  walked  home.  At  daybreak  we  returned  in  company  with 
a  tiiimerous  retinue,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  find  the  trail,  as,  inde- 
pendent of  the  tracks  upon  the  light  soil,  blood-stains  were  not 
wanting.  These  continued  for  about  thirty  yards  and  then  ceased. 
That  was  easily  accounted  for,  a's  he  had  then  evidently  sat  down 
and  licked  his  wounds, 

'After  following  the  trail  a  little  further, we  lost  it  in  thick  jungle. 
There  the  natives  drew  back,  and  no  offer  could  tempt  them  to 
proceed,  I  made  a  long  and  vain  search  single-handed,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  for  the  moment  as  a  bad  job.  Feeling  certain, 
however,  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  could  not  have  crawled 
far,  I  offered  a  reward  of  two  rupees  to  any  one  who  would  bring  me 
his  head.  This  step  had  the  desired  effect,  as,  on  the  third  morning 
after,  a  man  came  to  my  bungalow  and  demanded  payment,  as  he 
had  found  the  cat. 

'  I  rode  off  with  him  to  the  spot,  being  anxious  to  see  the  noble 
brute,  and  also  how  the  ball  had  taken  effect.  To  my  surprise,  he 
!iad  hardly  gone  250  yards  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  was  lying  in 
an  old  chena  by  the  side  of  a  dense  jungle.  The  poor  animal  had 
evidently  survived  the  shot  some  time,  as  he  lay  in  a  crouching 
attitude,  as  if  preparatory  to  making  a  spring.  He  was  a  full-grown 
male,  and  measured  upwards  of  eight  feet  seven  inches  from  nose  to 
tail.  The  ball  had  entered  the  left  shoulder  and  passed  out  below 
the  ribs  on  the  left  side. 

'The  headman  of  the  village  told  me  that  zooi.  would  not  cover 
the  damage  this  leopard  had  done  by  the  slaughter  of  cattle  in  tliat 
and  the  neighbouring  villages.' 

Here  ends  the  only  fragment  I  possess  of  my  brother's  diary. 

From  a  small  packet  of  letters  I  give  the  following  extracts  : — 

'July  2-jtk,  1852. — Kandy. — I  came  up  to  the  Kandyan  country 

■   ten  days  ago  upon  business.     It  is  a  great  relief  to  have  one's  nerves 

braced  up  after  the  fearful  heat  of  the  low  country.     I  have  had  a  few 

day's  elk-hunting  with  a  friend,  and  enjoyed  myself  very  much.     It 

is  one  of  the  noblest  and  at  the  same  time  the  hardest  sport  I  know. 

We  run  down  the  deer  with  fox-hounds,  which  gives  us  a  run  on  foot 

of  eight  or  ten  miles  over  mountains  and  rocks,  through  rugged  glens 

and  along  precipices,     Deer-stalking  in  Scotland  is  comparatively 

tame  work.' 
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'  1857. — Bafticaha, — Christmas  alone  in  the  backwoods  is  not  a 
cheerful  season,  so  I  was  glad  to  seek  a  little  excitement  in  the 
jungle.  Had  I  chosen  to  stick  to  elephants,  I  could  easily  have 
made  a  large  bag  (of  their  tails),  but  I  prefer  variety,  and  to  get  that, 
one  has  to  go  to  work  quietly.  As  it  was,  I  killed  four  elephants, 
eight  buffaloes,  two  elk,  six  leopards,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
deer  and  pigs  ;  of  these  I  only  kill  what  I  require  for  feeding  my 
men. 

*  While  out,  two  of  my  friends  from  Kandy  joined  me.  They  stuck 
to  elephants,  and  killed  four,  one  of  which  was  a  small  tusker.  Shipton 
nearly  came  to  grief ;  he  was  knocked  over  by  an  elephant,  which 
afterwards  walked  over  his  body,  but  got  confused,  and  fortunately 
left  him.  Two  months  ago,  a  native,  under  almost  similar  circum- 
stances, was  taken  up  by  the  elephant  in  his  trunk,  and  deliberately 
pounded  to  death  between  the  brute's  knees. 

*  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  Bill  being  hugged  by  a  bear  and 
getting  his  wrist  chawed  up  ;  ^  but  it  is  well  it  was  not  worse,  as  these 
horrid  creatures  invariably  try  to  get  at  your  face.  In  my  night  ex- 
cursions, generally  in  the  early  morning,  when  they  are  on  the  prowl 
in  search  of  prey,  I  have  had  some  extraordinary  escapes,  especially 
on  one  occasion,  when,  just  as  the  brute  flew  at  me  open-mouthed,  I 
sent  a  ball  down  its  throat.  The  Ceylon  bears  are  enormously  strong 
and  very  savage,  often  attacking  men  without  provocation.  Some- 
times they  drop  on  natives  from  trees  and  lacerate  them  frightfully. 

^  They  are  omnivorous,  eating  fruit,  roots,  and  honey,  supplemented 
by  ants,  which  give  a  formic  acid  relish,  but  they  are  always  ready 
for  raw  meat  if  they  can  get  it. 

*  They  are  very  jealous  of  human  poachers  on  their  preserves  of 
wild  honey,  and  often  attack  natives  while  honey-hunting  in  the 
forests. 

*  Several  accidents  happened  while  I  was  out  last.  One  poor 
fellow,  whom  I  saw  on  my  way  out,  was  killed  before  my  return  by  a 
bear,  which  literally  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  yet  the  poor  wretch  lived 
for  ten  days  afterwards.  He  was  in  a  fearful  condition  :  his  right  eye 
was  gouged  out,  and  the  side-bone  of  the  face  torn  away — features 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  ;  his  arms  and  legs  were  also  frightfully 
mangled. 

'Another  man  had  his  stomach  torn  out  by  a  buffalo,  and  died 

1  'See 'Wild  Men  and  Wild  Beasts."     By  Colonel  William  Gordon  Gumming. 
Published  by  David  Douglas,  Edinburgh. 
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immediately.  Another  was  killed  by  a  crocodile,  which  caught  him 
while  fishing  in  a  tank.  He  was  rescued,  but  died  in  the  course  of 
the  night.  During  the  same  time  I  heard  of  four  deaths  from  snake- 
bite. So,  you  see,  a  sportsman  in  this  country  has  to  keep  a  good 
look-out ;  but  I  find  endless  delight  in  watching  beasts,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  nature  in  general. 

*  It  was  the  season  for  birds'  nests,  and  my  men  feasted  freely  on 
the  eggs  of  pea-fowl  and  many  sorts  of  water-fowl.  I  myself  robbed 
a  lot  of  pelicans'  nests,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  the  eggs 
were  rather  strong  for  my  taste.  It  is  so  absurd  of  these  large  birds 
to  build  their  nests  in  trees,  and  their  nests  are  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird. 

*  While  passing  through  a  low,  swampy  jungle  I  came  on  a  croco- 
dile's mound,  and  the  proprietrix,  a  very  large  one,  was  lying  quietly 
on  guard.  I  gave  her  an  elephant  ball,  which  blew  her  brains  away, 
and  she  never  moved  a  muscle.  With  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  we 
dug  out  the  eggs  from  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  then  smashed 
them.  There  were  fifty-eight  in  all.  A  crocodile  lays  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  eggs,  very  much  resembling  those  of  a  common  goose. 
Fancy  all  these  horrors  coming  to  years  of  discretion  ! 

*  Another  day  I  passed  two  very  fine  specimens  of  rock-snake, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  long.  I  could  easily  have  secured  them, 
but  left  them  undisturbed. 

*  I  kill  a  considerable  number  of  crocodiles  by  the  aid  of  a  hook 
baited  with  raw  meat  and  attached  to  a  strong  rope  made  of  a  great 
number  of  small  cords  so  loosely  twisted  as  to  get  between  the  teeth 
of  the  brute,  who  is  thus  unable  to  bite  them.  A  wooden  float 
attached  to  the  line  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  the  too-confiding 
crocodile  who  has  swallowed  the  bait.  I  draw  the  float  gently  ashore, 
and  with  it  the  head  of  the  poor  reptile,  when  a  well-directed  shot 
aimed  at  the  back  of  the  neck  breaks  the  spine  and  secures  an  easy 
victim.' 

^January  1863. — Batticaloa, — This  is  our  monsoon  or  wet  season. 
Fancy  that  for  nineteen  days  we  have  had  no  iappal — that  is,  post — 
from  Colombo  on  account  of  the  low  country  being  flooded,  and  at 
the  same  time  our  port  is  closed,  so  we  are  eflectually  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  world.  Speaking  of  post,  delightful  as  it  is 
to  receive  letters  from  home,  you  really  must  all  remember  to  have 
your  letters  weighed,  as  I  have  sometimes  had  to  pay  as  much  as 
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six  shillings  for  a  single .  letter,  and  that's  no  joke  in  these  hard 
times.' 

^  April  1863. — The  last  two  months  have  been,  as  usual,  most 
oppressive,  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun  and  drying  up  of  the 
waters  after  the  monsoon.  However,  vegetation  is  at  its  fullest,  and 
all  nature  rejoices.  Birds  of  all  sorts  are  busy  building  and  rearing 
their  young.  It  is  commonly  said  that  tropical  songsters  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Europe.  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  of  the  birds 
here  are  the  most  powerful  and  melodious  I  have  ever  heard.  But 
as  regards  human  beings,  the  only  time  when  a  white  man  can  have 
any  enjoyment  of  life,  is  the  first  hour  of  the  morning  and  the  last 
at  night,  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  intervening  hours  being  insufler- 
able.' 

^July  1863. — I  often  wonder  how  you  would  rehshaweek  of  such 
weather  as  we  have  at  present.  During  May,  June,  and  July  our  hot 
winds  prevail,  the  blasts  of  which  are  just  such  as  you  might  imagine 
coming  from  the  lower  regions.  At  this  moment  it  is  blowing  in 
full  force,  apparently,  as  one  would  think,  carrying  desolation  and 
destruction  along  with  il.  I  can  tell  you  that  a  man  leading  an 
almost  solitary  life  in  such  a  sultry  and  exhausting  climate  has  to 
"  make  an  effort "  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  I  occasionally  go 
Qut  shooting,  but  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  exercise  and  excitement 
than  real  pleasure,  such  is  the  eflect  of  an  unnatural  temperature  upon 
the  constitution. 

*  I  went  out  about  a  fortnight  ago  and  killed  various  troublesome 
beasts,  amongst  others  five  very  large  elephants,  all  with  single  shots. 
I  also  bagged  a  very  large  crocodile  with  baited  hook  and  line. 

*  Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  life  of  a  cocoa-nut  planter 
must  be  a  very  easy  one.  That  certainly  is  not  the  case  if  you  happen 
to  be  settled  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  wild  animals  abound, 
and  where,  for  want  of  sufficient  timber  to  make  fences,  you  are 
obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  protect  your  property. 

*I  generally  rise  at  4.30  a.m.  and  take  a  saunter  in  the  jungle, 
watching  the  habits  of  any  animals  or  birds  I  may  see.  Returning  to 
coffee,  I  start  my  men  at  6  a.m.  to  their  various  duties.  Meanwhile 
a  watcher  has  gone  all  round  the  estates,  and  reports  any  damage 
done  by  buffaloes,  wild-hog,  or  porcupines.  When  he  has  anything 
to  report  I  go  to  inspect,  and  if  buffaloes  have  broken  in  we  sumraow 
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a  village  headman,  who  values  the  damage  done  and  fines  the  owners 
accordingly.  Sometimes  these  buffaloes  are  savage  and  knock  the 
men  down  right  and  left.  \Vhen  the  same  animals  return  too  often 
we  shoot  them. 

*  Wild-hog  are  the  worst  enemies  we  have  to  contend  with. 
Those  which  enter  the  estates  are  generally  the  large  single  boars,  and 
as  they  are  ferocious  to  a  degree,  especially  when  surrounded,  we  run 
considerable  risk  in  effecting  their  destruction.  You  can  fancy  what 
their  strength  must  be  when  one  rip  is  sufficient  to  cut  open  a  horse 
or  a  bullock. 

*  I  have  had  so  many  dogs  cut  to  pieces  that  I  have  given  up 
keeping  them,  and  in  general  I  now  shoot  as  many  boars  as  I  can. 
Some,  however,  are  such  cunning  old  hands  that  they  only  come 
on  dark  nights,  and  go  away  again  before  morning.  For  these  we 
prepare  pitfalls  filled  with  sharp  stakes.  This  causes  a  very  horrible 
death. 

*  A  curious  thing  happened  lately.  A  large  boar  had  been  giving 
much  trouble.  Two  pitfalls  were  prepared  at  low  parts  of  the  fence 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  jumping  over.  A  porcupine  fell  into 
one  and  got  staked,  but  he  slipped  in  so  quietly  as  not  to  disarrange 
the  branches  and  grass  placed  over  the  top.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  the  boar  fell  into  the  other  trap,  and  although  badly  staked  he 
managed  to  get  out ;  but  while  seeking  for  a  hole  in  the  fence  by 
which  to  get  out  he  fell  into  the  other  pit  on  to  the  porcupine,  and 
must  have  attacked  it  furiously,  for  his  mouth  and  nose  were  all 
transfixed  with  quills.  After  all,  he  managed  to  get  out  of  the  pit, 
and  in  the  morning  we  found  him  at  some  distance  lying  in  a  bush, 
too  weak  to  charge.  The  poor  creature's  tongue  and  throat  were 
literally  riddled  with  quills. 

*  It  was  very  horrible,  and  I  much  prefer  shooting  them  when  it 
is  possible.  I  lately  shot  five  large  ones  in  one  morning.  The 
natives  are  always  glad  to  get  pig's  flesh,  though  Europeans  generally 
object  to  it,  as  the  wild  pigs  are  filthy  feeders,  and  feast  on  putrid 
carrion  quite  as  readily  as  on  young  cocoa-palms  (so  that  their 
trespassing  on  the  latter  is  inexcusable).  They  even  gobble  up  the 
enormous  earth-worms,  which  are  as  large  as  small  snakes. 

*  As  a  matter  of  sport,  pig- hunting  in  this  island  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  Indian  pig-sticking,  which  is  all  done  on  horseback  by 
men  carrying  spears.  Here  the  sportsmen  follow  on  foot,  and  the 
only  weapon  in  use  is  a  long,  sharp  hunting-knife.     Young  boars 
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and  sows  go  about  in  large  herds  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred, 
but  the  old  patriarchs  prefer  wandering  about  independently. 

*  Porcupines  also  do  serious  damage  on  a  cocoa-palm  plantation, 
as  they  have  a  special  weakness  for  the  heart  of  young  palms ;  and 
there  is  no  keeping  them  out,  as  they  gnaw  their  way  through  fences 
or  burrow  under  walls  in  the  most  determined  manner.  They  can 
be  tamed,  but  are  troublesome  and  mischievous  pets. 

*At  II  A.M.  I  return  to  breakfast,  and  the  men  do  likewise, 
resuming  work  at  i.  If  possible  I  remain  indoors  till  3  p.m.,  when  I 
go  out  again  till  sunset  at  about  6.30. 

*  Then,  unless  there  is  any  night  shooting  to  be  done,  I  am  glad 
to  get  to  bed  early,  and  so  take  refuge  inside  the  nets  to  escape  the 
mosquitos  and  other  playful  insects.  At  the  present  moment  I  can 
hardly  see  my  paper  for  eye-flies.' 

I  think  there  are  few  sportsmen  who  will  not  share  my  regret  that 
these  meagre  notes  are  all  that  remain  to  record  the  experience  and 
observation  of  one  who  landed  in  the  Isle  while  it  was  still  a  true 
paradise  for  sportsmen — when  the  multitude  of  wild  animals  was  as 
described  by  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant — when  there  were  no 
game-laws,  no  need  of  licences,  only  a  grateful  people,  not,  like  the 
villagers  of  to-day,  provided  with  rifles,  powder,  and  shot,  but  ready 
to  bless  the  white  man,  who  freed  them  from  the  incursions  of 
dangerous  foes  and  provided  them  with  abundant  food,  in  the  form 
of  wild  pigs  and  sundry  kinds  of  deer.  For  his  own  camp  fare  there 
was  a  most  appetising  variety  of  birds,  jungle  and  pea  fowl,  red-legged 
partridges,  plover,  and  pigeons,  quails,  parroquets,  fine  fat  wild- ducks, 
snipe,  cranes—  in  short,  ample  materials  for  savoury  stews  and  roasts ; 
and  of  these  also  we  occasionally  received  amusing  notices,  as,  for 
instance,  when  one  day  he  had  shot  a  lovely  rose-tinted  marabout 
stork  that  he  might  send  me  its  feathers,  and  its  body  had  furnished 
an  excellent  stew.  After  dinner  his  servant  remarked  that  fish  must 
surely  be  very  scarce  this  season.  On  his  asking  *  Why  ? '  the  reply 
came,  *  Because  in  cleaning  that  bird  for  master's  dinner  I  tound  a 
large  rat  inside  of  it  ! '  Now,  even  in  the  jungle,  that  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  suggestion  ! 

Besides  all  the  animals  that  can  be  classed  as  game,  that  quiet 
observer  of  nature  found  a  never-failing  delight  in  studying  the 
habits  of  all  manner  of  creatures  which  a  mere  hunter  would  pass 
unnoticed,  or  probably  destroy  as  vermin.     My  brother's  deli^Kt  V^ 
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in  taming  many  such,  and  his  rough-and-ready  bungalow  was  not 
only  adorned  with  all  manner  of  trophies  of  the  chase,  but  also  was 
the  home  of  a  most  singular  variety  of  pets  of  all  sorts — his  com- 
panions in  many  a  lonely  hour. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

BATTICALOA 

'  Musical  shell-fish— Shooting  fish  by  torchlight— Baptism  of  villagers  at  Navatkuda — 

Tamil  caste  persecution — Honorific  umbrellas— Life  on  a  cocoa- palm  estate — Visit 
to  the  Veddahs — Dread  of  the  evil  eye — Singhalese  castes — Dhobies  prepare  huts 
for  travellers— Bad  water  causes  divers  diseases — Pollanarua. 

From  Rugam  we  drove  to  Batticaloa ;  part  of  the  distance  was  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  a  borrowed  carriage,  but  as  the  horse 
totally  refused  to  move,  and  finally  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
,  road,  we  had  to  wait  several  hours  under  the  palm-trees  till  another 

I  could  be  procured.     These  little  difficulties  are  of  such  frequent 

I  recurrence  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  hire  horses,  and  the  many 

I  unpleasant  methods  to  which  the  horse-keepers  resort  to  persuade 

J  obstinate,  or  perhaps  half-starved,  animals  to  proceed  have  been  so 

;  often  described,  that  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  them,  and,  personally, 

my  own  experience  was  generally  confined  to  the  well-cared-for  and 
well-trained  horses  of  friends. 

The  country  towards  Batticaloa  is  a  dead-level  plain,  which 
(thanks  to  the  restoration  of  the  tanks,  and  of  the  ancient  system  of 
irrigation)  has  been  transformed  from  an  unhealthy  marsh,  overgrown 
with  low  jungle,  to  a  vast  expanse  of  luxuriant  rice. 

Sir  Henry  Ward  (who  first  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  forest 
protection)  was  also  the  first  to  attempt  any  restoration  of  the  old 
irrigation  works  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Provinces.  In  the 
Batticaloa  district  the  repair  of  the  great  tanks  at  Irakkamam  and 
Amparai  restored  prosperity  to  all  the  country  round,  converting  a 
district  where  malarious  swamps  alternated  with  arid  wastes  into  a 
smiling  expanse  of  fertile  land.  Now  the  eye  may  rest  on  a  plain  of 
about  20,000  acres  of  lovely  green  rice,  in  addition  to  all  other 
varieties  of  cultivation,  and  a  well-fed,  prosperous,  healthy  popula- 
tion replaces  the  half- starved  and  diseased  villagers  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Parallel  with  the  coast  for  about  thirty  miles  lies  one  of  those 
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strange  fresh-water  lagoons  or  *  gobbs '  similar  to  those  on  which  we 
sailed  up  the  western  shores  of  Ceylon,*  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
some  of  the  many  rivers,  which,  meandering  through  this  vast  verdant 
plain,  200  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty  in  width,  have  changed 
their  course  in  many  a  flood,  and  yet  continue  to  supply  their  former 
channels,  thus  forming  a  natural  network  of  navigable  canals — quiet 
waterways  fringed  with  dense  thickets  of  evergreen  mangroves  whose 
curiously  arched  and  wide- spreading  roots  grow  right  into  the  water, 
the  home  of  innumerable  crabs  and  shell-fish,  and  also  swarming  with 
crocodiles.  Lovely  blue  kingfishers  and  snowy  or  rose-coloured 
cranes,  pelicans,  and  other  aquatic  birds  here  find  quiet  covert 
whence  they  can  fish  unmolested. 

The  united  waters  are  prevented  from  entering  the  sea  (except 
when  in  flood)  by  a  harbour-bar  of  their  own  creating,  which  effectu- 
ally forbids  the  entrance  of  any  vessel — a  grave  inconvenience  to  those 
whose  business  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  raging  breakers  on 
the  bar,  but  a  feature  which  secures  a  beautifully  calm  lake,  in  which 
all  the  ranges  of  blue  distant  hills  and  wooded  headlands  lie  fault- 
lessly mirrored. 

The  name  of  Batticaloa  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Tamil 
words  Matta  Kalappa^  meaning  *  Mud-Lake,'  and  the  little  isle  on 
which  the  Portuguese  built  their  town  and  fort  is  called  Puliyantivu, 
or  *  The  Isle  of  the  Tamarind- trees.'  This  they  did  in  1627  without 
permission  of  the  King  of  Kandy,  who  thereupon  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch.  These  in  1638  arrived  in  force  from  Java  with  six  ships- 
of-war,  captured  and  destroyed  the  fort,  and  then  proceeded  to  build 
one  for  themselves,  which  remains  to  this  day,  with  the  invariable 
uncompromisingly  plain  chapel  within  its  precincts. 

Likewise  within  the  fort,  and  scattered  round  three  sides  of  a 
grassy  common,  are  white  houses  all  roofed  with  red  tiles,  each 
bungalow  standing  in  its  own  pleasant  garden.  The  peaceful  ceme- 
tery occupies  a  prominent  position  on  this  green  common,  one  side 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  lake,  whose  farther  shores  are  densely 
clothed  with  cocoa -palms. 

One  of  those  red-tiled  houses  and  one  little  corner  in  that  still 
God's  acre  possess  a  very  special  interest  in  our  family  history,  as  the 
scenes  of  the  close  of  this  first  chapter  in  the  life  of  one  very  dear 

to  US.2 

1  See  Chapter  iv.    A  glance  at  the  map  will  well  repay  the  trouble. 
*  See  page  248. 
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After  watching  a  gorgeous  sunset  from  the  ramparts  of  the  old 
Dutch  fort,  when  earth  and  lake  and  sky  seemed  transformed  to 
glowing  gold  and  the  rosy  oleanders  shone  red  as  rubies,  we  rowed 
in  the  quiet  moonlight  to  listen  to  the  faint  notes  of  the  far-famed 
*  musical  shell-fish,'  which  are  only  to  be  heard  in  the  dry  season,  so 
we  were  fortunate  in  the  time  of  our  visit.  When  the  lake  is  swollen 
by  the  rains  the  depth  of  water  deadens  the  faint  submarine  chorus. 

That  night  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  nor  the  least  ripple  to 
disturb  the  dead  calm,  and  we  distinctly  heard  the  tiny  voices,  each 
apparently  producing  a  succession  of  notes,  as  if  you  gently  tapped 
a  tumbler  with  a  steel  knitting-pin,  the  combination  of  these  pro- 
ducing faint  rippling  thrills,  just  like  the  vibration  when  you  rub  the 
rim  of  a  finger-glass  with  a  moist  finger. 

We  rowed  very  gently,  halting  at  different  points  where  alone  the 
sounds  were  audible,  whence  we  inferred  that  the  musicians  live  in 
colonies.  The  Tamil  fishermen  attribute  the  notes  to  the  inmate  of 
a  small  pointed  shell  which  they  call  oorta  coolooroa  cradoe^  *the 
crying-shell  ; ' '  but  this  shell  is  found  in  other  lagoons  where  it  shows 
no  talent  for  singing,  and,  in  truth,  no  one  seems  able  to  identify  this 
little  minstrel  of  the  Batticaloa  lake. 

Less  pleasant  inhabitants  of  the  lake  are  the  crocodiles,  which  are 
large  and  numerous,  ranging  from  six  inches  to  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  former,  of  course,  are  the  newly  hatched  babies. 

We  were  much  interested  in  watching  the  fishers  shooting  fish  by 
firelight,  which  they  did  with  almost  unerring  aim.  They  go  out  at 
sunset,  and  having  kindled  a  bright  fire  in  a  brazier  in  the  centre  of 
their  boat,  they  stand  at  the  prow  with  a  large  bow  and  arrow — the 
latter  attached  to  a  long  string,  whereby  they  draw  in  the  silvery  fish 
which,  moth-like,  have  been  attracted  to  their  doom  by  the  glare  on 
the  dark  waters.  The  strangely  shaped  boats  and  dark  figures,  and 
the  reflections  of  these  moving  fires,  with  the  bright  moonlight  just 
silvering  the  tall  dark  palms,  presented  a  succession  of  very  striking 
scenes. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  privileged  to  witness  a  scene  of  far  more 
enduring  interest.  On  Sunday  the  Bishop  held  service  in  English 
for  the  general  community  of  Britons  and  Burghers,  and  afterwards 
in  Tamil  for  the  converts  of  that  race,  assisted  by  their  own  native 
clergyman. 

The  latter  had  the  happiness  of  telling  him  of  the  remarkable 

^  Cerithium  Pa  lust  re. 
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(and  in  Ceylon  quite  uniijue)  conversion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  village — that  is  to  say,  that  all  had  resolved  en  masse  to 
give  up  the  worship  of  the  Tamil  (Hindoo)  gods,  and  to  become  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  One  True  God.  They  had  already  given 
substantial  proof  of  being  thoroughly  in  earnest,  for  although  very 
poor  people— only  despised  toddy-drawers — of  the  Nallavar  caste, 
they  had  quite  of  their  own  accord  subscribed  so  liberally  that  they 
had  raised  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  as  the  site  for 
their  village  church,  and  had  already  built  a  temporary  house  in 
which  to  mieet  for  service. 

These  earnest  converts  now  craved  Christian  baptism,  and  the 
native  clergyman  requested  the  Bishop  to  go  to  their  village  and 
admit  tnirty  men  to  that  holy  Sacrament.  About  130  women  and 
children  were  kei)t  back  for  fuller  instruction. 

On  a  lovely  afternoon  *  we  proceeded  by  boat  to  the  village  of 
Navatkuda  (/.^.,  the  Bay  of  the  Jambu-tree  or  Rose-apple,'^  a  waxy 
pink  fruit  with  a  flavour  like  the  perfume  of  rose-leaves),  which  lies 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  about  two  miles  from  Batticaloa. 

There,  on  the  grassy  palm -fringed  shore  of  the  clear  blue  lake,  we 
found  the  160  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  resolved  on  this 
great  step,  assembled  to  receive  the  servant  of  their  newly-found 
Master.  Brown  men  with  large  turbans  and  waist-cloths  of  bright- 
coloured  calico,  and  brown  women  and  children  with  glossy  black 
hair  and  brilliant  drapery,  and  of  course  (however  poor)  adorned 
with  some  sort  of  metal  bracelets  and  anklets,  always  ornamental. 
They  were  a  very  nice-looking  lot,  and  all  reverently  escorted  the 
Bishop  to  their  little  temporary  chapel,  which  was  hung  with  white 
calico  (*  the  honours  of  the  white  cloth  \  and  prettily  decorated  with 
palm  leaves  in  the  native  style. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  impressive  than  the  baptismal 
service  which  followed,  and  all  listened  with  the  deepest  and  most 
earnest  attention  to  the  Bishop's  address,  charging  one  and  all  to 
stand  steadfast  unto  the  end,  in  the  face  of  whatever  difficulties 
might  await  them.  Then,  as  the  sun  set,  we  bade  them  farewell,  and 
rowed  back  to  Batticaloa  in  the  stillness  of  rapidly-deepening  twilight, 
watching  the  gleaming  reflections  of  many  boat-fires  as  the  fishers 
started  for  their  evening  sport. 

Very  shortly  after  this  the  Bishop's  health  became  so  seriously 
affected  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  charge  in  Ceylon  and 

1  September  loth,  1873.        *  'The  Malay  Apple'  (Eugenia  Afalaccensi&\. 
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return  to  Britain  ;  and  though  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  has  often  come  back  to  me,  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  I  have  obtained  details  of  the  grievous  and  pitiless 
persecution  which  (albeit  under  protection  of  the  Union  Jack)  these 
our  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-Christians  have  endured  during  all 
these  long  years,  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  being  of  very  low 
caste — toddy-drawers  ^ — they  had  presumed  to  support  a  resident 
schoolmaster,  and  they  and  their  children  had  obtained  a  little 
rudimentary  education.  For  religious  teaching  they  were  dependent 
on  the  visits  of  a  catechist,  and  occasionally  of  a  Tamil  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  A.  Vethacan. 

From  the  time  of  their  conversion  they  declined  to  carry  wood  to 
the  idol  temples,  and  they  abstain  from  Sunday -work,  except  the 
necessary  collection  of  the  sap  in  the  early  morning.  But,  worst  of  all, 
it  isaverred  that  some  of  these  low- caste  people  have  actually  ventured 
to  carry  umbrellas  to  shelter  them  from  the  blazing  sun  !  These 
are  the  sole  offences  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  and  for  which 
they  have  repeatedly  been  cruelly  beaten  and  insulted  by  unneigh- 
bourly neighbours  of  the  Fisher  caste,  who  (taking  advantage  of  their 
sometimes  prolonged  absence  at  different  cocoa-nut  plantations,  where 
they  have  been  employed  in  the  dangerous  work  of  toddy  drawing)  have 
again  and  again  maliciously  destroyed  their  poor  palm -leaf  and  mud 
huts,  so  that  on  their  return  they  have  found  their  houses  all  wrecked. 

The  persecution  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  envy  of  any  advan- 
tages conferred  on  these  poor  Christians  by  their  profession  of  faith, 
for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  received  any  sympathy  or  support  from 
the  large  Christian  community  in  Batticaloa,  and  they  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  improve  on  their  original  rude  school-chapel,  though 
years  ago  they  collected  a  great  heap  of  bricks,  hoping  soon  to  be 
able  to  build  a  simple  church. 

To  this  effort  they  were  encouraged  by  the  present  Bishop,^  who 
visited  them  in  1889,  and  being  deeply  touched  by  manifest  proofs 
of  their  genuine  Christianity,  earnestly  commended  their  work  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  Church  in  Batticaloa.  But  beyond  the  collection  of 
a  small  sum  of  money  by  the  Bishop  himself,  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done,  and  probably  the  very  fact  of  the  Bishop's  visit  stirred  up 
the  jealousy  of  the  Fishers.  Anyhow,  on  January  6,  1890,  they  com- 
menced a  most  unprovoked  series  of  attacks  on  the  poor  Christians, 

*  The  work  of  collecting  the  sap  of  the  palm-blossoms  is  described  in  page  418. 
»  The  Right  Rev.  R.  S.  Copleston,  D.D. 
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two  of  whom  were  so  seriously  wounded  that  they  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  hospital  at  Batticaloa,  their  assailants  proceeding  to  burn  the 
school-chapel  with  its  benches  and  simple  furnishings,  and  totally 
destroy  the  village. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  following  Sunday  the  catechist  assembled 
his  congregation  as  usual,  and  held  service  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  beside  the  calm  lake. 

Of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  Rev.  A.  Vethacan  reported  the 
disgraceful  business  to  the  Magistrate  and  Government  Agent, 
and  the  ringleaders  having  been  secured,  several  were  deservedly 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. '  None  of  the  Christians 
were  found  to  be  at  all  in  fault,  having  acted  solely  in  self-defence. 

As  they  did  not  dare  to  return  to  rebuild  their  village  on  the 
former  site,  the  Government  Agent  determined  at  first  to  provide  for 
them  a  new  settlement  on  Government  land  in  another  part  of  the 
district ;  but  believing  that  after  the  leader  of  the  aggressions  had 
been  committed  to  prison  all  would  be  peaceful,  he  resolved  to  erect 
new  huts  on  the  old  site,  and  having  done  so,  invited  the  Christians 
to  return.  This  they  were  afraid  to  do,  and  the  headman,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  bring  them  back,  asked  Mr.  Vethacan  to  come  over 
and  persuade  them  to  do  so. 

Bound  on  this  peaceful  errand  to  his  sorely-tried  flock,  the  good 
old  clergyman  started,  as  he  had  so  often  done,  to  cross  the  calm 
lake  to  Navatkuda,  and  at  7.30  a.m.  *  he  landed  on  the  grassy  shore, 
expecting  to  find  the  headman  waiting  for  him.  That  official  was 
late,  but  Mr.  Vethacan  perceived  a  man  coming  towards  him  armed 
with  a  gun  and  brandishing  a  sword,  and  recognised  one  of  the  most 
bitter  aggressors,  and  one,  moreover,  who  had  been  hurt  by  one  of 
the  Christians  in  self-defence  (as  had  been  proved  in  the  court). 

On  seeing  this  truculent-looking  person  approach,  Mr.  Vethacan 
returned  to  his  boat  and  shoved  off  from  the  land,  whereupon  the 
assailant  began  pelting  him  with  stones,  and  threatening  to  fire  if  the 
boatman  did  not  at  once  return,  which  the  cowardly  fellow,  being  in 
mortal  terror,  did.  The  miscreant  then  fell  on  Mr.  Vethacan  with 
his  sword,  wounding  him  very  severely,  and  then  went  off,  leaving 
him  on  the  ground  half  dead. 

There  he  lay  in  the  blazing  sun  for  about  two  hours  before  any 
one  came  to  his  assistance,  his  boatman  having  gone  off  to  Batticaloa 
to  inform  the  Government  Agent  of  the  assault.    The  latter  started 

1  On  the  ist  December,  1890. 
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at  once,  but  met  another  boat  in  which  the  victim  was  being  brought 
to  the  hospital,  his  clothes  all  saturated  with  blood.  He  was  found 
to  have  received  several  severe  wounds  on  the  arms,  the  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand  had  been  cut  off,  and  several  others  were  severely 
injured,  and  he  had  lost  so  much  blood  and  received  so  grave  a 
shock  that  at  first  it  was  feared  his  life  was  in  danger. 

Happily,  however,  all  went  on  well,  and  with  good  care  and 
nursing  he  has  made  a  good  recovery,  and  after  five  months  was  able 
to  resume  his  duties.  Ten  months  elapsed  ere  the  case  was  tried, 
when  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  cowardly  assaifant  was  then 
sentenced  to  ten  months'  imprisonment.  It  is  equally  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  this  long  delay  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  spring 
assize  either  at  Trincomalee  or  Batticaloa,  owing  to  the  general 
absence  of  crime  in  the  Eastern  Province,  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  other  case  for  trial.  In  order  to  teach  the  people  to  keep 
the  peace,  a  police  force  has  been  quartered  in  the  village,  for  which 
they  will  have  to  pay  about  i,6oo  rupees  a  year — a  salutary  lesson. 

The  Christians  very  naturally  refuse  to  return  to  their  old  quarters, 
so  it  has  been  decided  to  remove  them  to  the  other  side  of  Batticaloa. 
Their  chief  regret  is  that  they  will  thus  be  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  large  Mahommedan  village,  where  they  have  hitherto 
got  work  from  employers  who  happily  ignore  caste  questions. 

Surely  it  would  be  well  that  some  proof  of  sympathy  was  extended 
to  these  long-suffering  Christians,  and  the  Bishop  earnestly  hopes 
that  funds  may  be  placed  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him  to  build  their 
church,  though  not  on  the  site  which  they  secured  so  many  years  ago, 
and  also  to  secure  the  salary  of  a  catechist  who  may  endeavour  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  persecutors,  and  win  them  also  to  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  the  Master,  Whose  love  recognises  no  distinction 
of  caste.  ^ 

For  the  whole  difficulty  has  really  arisen  from  these  wretched 
petty  caste  privileges,  and  the  determination  of  the  Fishers  that  no 
lower  caste  should  rise  in  the  social  scale  or  presume  to  encroach  on 
their  prerogatives.  Of  these,  none  is  so  jealously  guarded  as  that  of 
carrying  an  umbrella  in  scorching  sun  or  pitiless  rain  ! 

A  few  years  ago  some  men  of  the  Barber  caste  presumed  thus  to 
offend  on  the  grand  occasion  of  a  wedding.  The  Fishers  took  umbrage, 
smashed  the  umbrellas,  and  a  melee  ensued  in  which  several  of  the 

I  Any  donations  for  this  object  will  be  gladly  received  by  Mrs.    Coplestone, 
i6  Denmark  Place,  Brighton. 
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'  higher  caste '  were  stabbed.  This  led  to  a  riot  in  which  sundr)' 
houses  were  burnt,  and  all  Barbers  punished  for  becoming  proud. 
Natives  in  good  position  declared  it  *  served  them  right.'  A  number 
of  Fishers  were  sent  to  prison,  but  to  this  day  the  Barbers  dare  not 
carry  umbrellas.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Nallavars  of  Navatkuda  had 
been  guilty  of  this  offence,  and  that  consequently  the  Fishers  resolved 
to  give  them  a  lesson.* 

As  an  example  of  how  low  caste  acts  as  a  social  disability  even  in 
the  professional  world,  I  may  instance  the  case  of  a  man  whose  father, 
although  a  toddy-drawer  by  birth,  has  made  money  in  plumbago, 
and  educated  his  son  as  a  proctor.  His  Tamil  brethren  of  the  law, 
however,  would  not  allow  him  to  sit  at  the  table  with  them  in  his 
native  town,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  seek  practice  elsewhere. 

Such  a  detail  in  an  English  court  of  law  sounds  strange  in 
Britain,  where  we  are  so  effectually  learning  that  'money  maketh  man,' 
and  where 

*  Gold  hath  the  sway 
We  all  obey.' 

Imagine  the  son  of  a  rich  ironmaster  being  professionally  scouted 
on  account  of  his  father  being  a  self-made  man ! 

Leaving  Batticaloa  at  sunrise  in  a  wretched  palanquin,  one  exe- 
crable horse  dragged  us  four  miles  along  the  lake,  and  then  was 
replaced  by  one  rather  worse,  till  we  came  to  a  deep  sand  track,  im- 
passable for  wheels.  There  the  Bishop's  horses  met  us,  and  we  rode 
to  the  shores  of  the  Moondim  Aar  lake  or  river,  where  a  boat  was 
waiting  to  take  us  to  Chandivelle,  a  large  cocoa-palm  plantation 
belonging  to  one  of  my  brother's  old  friends. 

A  hospitable  welcome  awaited  us  in  a  real  rough-and-ready 
bungalow  beneath  the  palms,  a  smaller  separate  one  being  assigned 
to  Miss  Jermyn  and  myself,  which  formed  our  comfortable  head- 
quarters for  several  days.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  living  on  a 
cocoa  plantation,  and  was  quite  *  a  new  sensation  '  in  nuts  !  Every 
morning  the  great  elephant-cart  went  round  the  estate,  collecting 
such  cocoa-nuts  as  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  by  midday  a 
huge  pile  had  accumulated.  These  nuts  being  fully  ripe,  were  then 
broken  up  wholesale  with  hatchets  by  a  band  of  almost  nude  coolies, 
and  very  hard  work  they  had,  the  outer  husk  being  so  thick.  Then 
another  lot  scoop  out  the  kernel,  either  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  as 

I  See  Chapter  xxii,  Subdivisions  of  Fisher  Caste. 
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copra  for  curry-stuflf,  or  sent  off  to  the  oil-mill.  On  every  eide 
picturesque  hrown  Tamil  men  in  big  turbans,  women  in  bright 
draperies  with  ear-rings  and  nose-rings,  liangles  and  anklets  of  silver 
or  l)ase  metal,  and  children  with  silver  charms  but  little  drapery, 
gave  life  and  colour  and  interest  to  the  scene ;  and  I  for  one  was 
never  weary  of  watching  these  ever-varying  groups  in  their  daily 
avocations,  especially  when  they  gathered  round  the  primitive  well  to 
fill  their  great  red  earthenware  chatties  or  brass  lotas,  cooling  them- 
selves by  emptying  these  over  their  heads. 

A  baby  elephant  wandered  about  as  a  playfiil  pet,  and  one  day  a 
snake-charmer  brought  a  whole  family  of  deadly  cobras  to  dance 
before  the  verandah,  whereon  lay  the  ugly  heads  of  several  gigantic 
crocodiles  with  large  white  teeth,  and  other  hunting  trophies.  These 
and  many  other  characteristic  details,  such  as  prickly  aloes  and  tall 
cotton-trees,  were  our  surroundings,  all  bathed  in  the  mellow  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  golden  and  lirown  lower  leaves  of  the  tall 
palms,  which  being  right  above  us,  revealed  all  their  wealth  of  nuts 
and  blossom. 

Then  at  night  the  stars  and  the  clear  moonlight  were  .so  perfect 
that  we  could  scarcely  go  indoors.  Specially  attractive  were  ihc  great 
bonfires  (made  of  palm-leaves  and  the  outer  husks  of  the  nuts),  round 
which  about  a  hundred  of  the  estate  black  cattle  were  picketed  as  a 
protection  against  leopards.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
striking  scene  for  an  artist's  brush  than  these  groups  of  dark  animals 
beneath  the  palms,  which  glowed  so  red  in  the  firelight,  while  a  silver 
shimmer  of  moonlight  played  on  ever -waving  fronds. 

One  night  we  approached  that  living  picture  too  quickly,  and  the 
cattle  mistook  the  strange  white  women  for  leopards,  and  some  in 
their  terror  broke  loose  and  stampeded. 

I  should  perhaps  mention,  as  a  [iractical  though  unromantic 
detail,  that  these  large  herds  of  estate  cattle  are  kept  on  various 
plantations  solely  for  the  sake  of  manure.  I  visited  one  estate  where 
180  head  were  kept  at  a  cost  of  about  ^500  per  annum,  their  sole 
other  duty  being  to  supply  milk  and  butter  for  one  couple,  though 
doubtless  the  coolies  profited  by  the  surplus.  They  are  also  allowed 
a  limited  supply  of  cow-dung  foe  coating  the  floors  and  the  inner 
walls  of  their  houses,  this  being  an  effectual  preventive  of  vermin  j  it 
is  far  too  precious  to  be  used  as  fuel,  as  in  India.  When  coffee 
began  to  be  sickly,  this  manure  fell  into  disfavour,  as  being  pro- 
ductive of  obnoxious  white  grubs,  and  many  estates  sold  their  herds. 
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Now,  however,  it  is  proved  that  as  a  fertiliser  for  tea  it  is  of  inestim- 
able value. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  the  grievous  murrain  which  in  1890  deci- 
mated so  many  herds  has  not  spared  this  district,  which  reports  a 
decrease  of  14,000  buffaloes  and  6,200  black  cattle.  In  the  district 
round  Pollanarua  and  Minery  5,581  buffaloes  and  5,223  black  cattle 
died,  and  many  thousands  more  perished  in  the  villages  round  Haputale 
and  throughout  Uva.  The  mortality  has  been  unnecessarily  great 
owing  to  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  people  that  the  murrain  is  the 
work  of  demons,  who  would  be  incensed  by  direct  interference  with 
their  doings  by  any  attempt  to  minister  to  sick  beasts  or  observe 
rational  precautions,  so  that  all  efforts  of  the  afflicted  cattle- owners 
are  limited  to  making  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  *ill,  vile,  evil 
devils.'  ^ 

Our  meat  supply  consisted  largely  of  the  flesh  of  wild  pig,  which 
we  did  not  consider  equal  to  good  English  pork,  so  we  were  very 
glad  when  the  entertainment  was  varied  by  snipe,  which  are  abundant 
in  the  wet  rice  districts  and  all  marshy  places  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
sometimes  rising  in  flights  of  a  dozen.  I  recently  sa\y  a  letter  from 
this  very  estate  in  which  the  writer  describes  a  sudden  arrival  of 
unexpected  guests,  for  whom,  naturally,  he  had  no  provisions.  He, 
however,  went  off  trustingly  to  his  favourite  preserve,  and  in  half  an 
hour  returned,  having  bagged  1 7^  brace,  which  enabled  him  to  feast 
his  friends  on  roast  snipe,  stewed  snipe,  grilled  snipe,  and  snipe 
curry  ! 

When  Colonel  Meaden  was  stationed  at  Trincomalee  in  1872, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  brackish  lake  Tamblegam,  he  went  out  snipe- 
shooting  on  seventeen  days  between  January  and  April,  and  bagged 
482^  couple,  the  highest  record  being  fifty- two  couple  one  day,  the 
lowest  being  two  couple. 

And  in  occasional  days  in  March,  April,  and  May  1891,  our 
kinsman.  Hector  Macneal,  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  (grandson  of 
*The  Old  Forest  Ranger'),  bagged  375  couple  in  the  low  country 
round  Bentotta,  in  the  south-west  of  the  isle. 

The  bungalow  stands  close  to  a  broad  reach  of  the  river,  where  in 

^  For  the  benefit  of  any  Southron  who  may  not  recognise  the  quotation,  I  may 
explain  that  it  refers  to  a  Scotch  minister's  exposition  of  the  character  of  Satan,  and 
how  appropriately  he  was  named.  '  For,  my  brethren,  if  you  take  one  letter  from  his 
name,  you  find  evil— he  is  the  father  of  evil ;  and  if  you  take  away  a  second,  you  find 
vile;  and  take  yet  another,  and  there  remains  ili;  so  that  he  is  just  an  ?//,  vt/e,  evil 
deviL' 
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the  early  morning  and  in  the  delicious  cool  of  the  evening  I  practised 
rowing,  under  the  able  tuition  of  my  host,  and  very  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  turning  my  powers  to  good  account  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  to  the  Veddahs. 

The  Park  Country  through  which  we  had  travelled  on  our  way  to 
Batticaloa  lies  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  region  haunted  (I  can 
scarcely  say  inhabited)  by  that  strangely  primitive  race,  supposed  to 
be  descendants  of  the  aborigines,  who,  upwards  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  retreated  to  these  wilds  when  the  Singhalese  conquerors  arrived 
here  from  Bengal,  and  have  ever  since  maintained  their  isolation  from 
all  contact  with  civilisation,  only  desiring  to  be  left  unmolested  in 
their  own  deep  solitudes.  At  least  this  is  still  the  attitude  of  the  pure- 
blooded  Rock  Veddahs,  who  conceal  themselves  in  the  caves  and 
forests  among  the  foot-hills  at  the  base  of  the  great  mountain  centre — 
a  region  known  as  *  Bintenne,'  which  describes  broken  country  at  the 
base  of  the  highlands,  answering  to  *  The  Terrai '  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  used  to  be  so  pestilential  that  even  camping  there 
generally  resulted  in  jungle-fever,  but  now  its  character  in  that 
respect  has  greatly  improved,  owing  to  considerable  clearings  of 
forest. 

This  remote  secluded  region  was,  till  very  recently,  untrodden 
save  by  these  wild  shy  tribes,  themselves  shunning  the  human 
presence,  and  waging  a  noiseless  warfare  with  wild  beasts,  silently 
stalking  till  within  ten  paces  of  their  quarry,  then  shooting  with 
noiseless  bow  and  arrow — no  disturbing  firearms — and  rarely  letting 
a  wounded  animal  escape  to  be  a  living  warning  to  his  fellows. 

They  live  in  caves  or  in  temporary  grass  huts  (not  in  trees,  as  has 
been  sometimes  stated),  but  they  rove  to  and  fro,  following  the 
migration  of  game,  which  travels  from  one  district  to  another  in 
search  of  water-pools.  When  the  water  on  the  low  ground  is  all 
dried  up,  and  the  streams  and  pools  are  transformed  to  beds  of  dry 
sand,  the  game  betakes  itself  to  the  moist  mountain  pastures,  and 
the  Veddahs  follow,  some  of  them  owning  small  dogs  to  help  them 
in  the  chase. 

They  have  long  bows  and  arrows  for  big  game,  and  very  small 
ones  for  birds.  As  regards  the  former,  the  bows,  which  are  of  very 
flexible  wood,  are  over  six  feet  in  length;  taller  than  the  ugly  little 
archers,  who  are  often  under  five  feet  in  height.  The  bowstring  is 
of  twisted  bark  fibre  greased,  and  the  arrow  (which  is  a  light  shaft 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  winged  with  feathers  frorn  th§ 
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peacock's  wing)  carries  a  broad  flat  arrow-head  fully  six  inches  in 
length,  and  sometimes  twelve  or  even  fifteen  inches  long.  These 
iron  arrow-heads  used  to  be  the  only  manufactures  of  the  civilised 
world  which  they  at  all  appreciated,  and  certainly  in  the  hands  of  • 
keen  marksmen  they  can  do  great  execution.  The  archer  holds  his 
bow  in  the  right  hand  and  pulls  the  string  with  the  left  hand. 

Even  the  giant  elephant  does  not  escape,  for  the  hunter  glides 
stealthily  close  up  to  him,  and  aiming  at  the  heart,  does  his  business 
more  swiftly  than  many  a  keen  rifle-shot,  who  vainly  seeks  the  little 
brain  in  that  thick  skull. 

Sometimes  these  archers  fall  in  with  elephants  when  they  had 
expected  only  small  game,  and  when  their  quiver  is  stored  only  with 
little  short-headed  arrows.  Then  they  wait  till  the  giant  slowly  lifts 
his  great  foot,  when,  swift  as  thought,  the  winged  shaft  pierces  his 
sole.  An  angry  stamp  only  drives  the  barb  farther  home,  and  the 
hunter,  well  satisfied  with  his  work,  is  content  to  wait,  knowing  that 
very  quickly  the  wound  will  fester,  and  that  the  poor  brute,  no  longer 
able  to  support  his  own  ponderous  weight,  must  lie  down,  an  easy 
victim  to  his  foes. 

Strange  to  say,  this  nice  clean  vegetarian,  whose  flesh  is  so  greatly 
appreciated  in  Africa,  is  despised  by  all  races  in  Ceylon  ;  even  the 
Veddahs  never  eat  elephant,  buffalo,  or  bear,  though  squirrels,  mon- 
gooses, and  tortoises,  kites  and  crows,  owls,  rats,  and  bats  are  highly 
esteemed,  while  a  roast  monkey  or  a  huge  hideous  iguana-lizard  is  an 
ideal  dainty. 

They  also  catch  fish  in  the  rivers  and  neglected  tanks,  but  their 
chief  store  is  deer's  flesh  cut  in  long  strips  and  dried  on  a  scaffolding 
of  sticks  over  a  fire.  It  is  then  securely  packed  in  bark  and  stowed 
away  in  hollow  trees,  with  a  top-dressing  of  wild  honey  to  exclude 
the  air.  Then  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  clay — a  safe  repository  till 
the  next  time  their  wanderings  lead  them  to  the  same  district. 

When  the  chase  fails  to  supply  them  with  meat,  they  seek  wild 
berries  and  roots,  and  failing  these,  they  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  by 
chewing  bark,  which  also  supplies  their  clothing.  After  being  soaked 
and  beaten  till  it  becomes  pliable,  it  is  stitched  together  with  fibres 
of  the  jungle-vines,  which  hang  so  ready  for  use  in  all  the  forests. 
But  even  this  simple  raiment  was  formerly  considered  de  luxe^  for 
when  my  brother  used,  in  his  solitary  forest  wanderings,  unexpectedly 
to  come  on  Rock  Veddahs,  men  and  women  alike  were  quite  naked 
and  truly  hideous  ;  their  mass  of  long,  shaggy  black  hair^  atvd  \kss. 
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men's  long,  uncombed  beards,  all  filthy  and  matted,  making  their 
head  seem  too  large  in  proportion  to  their  ill-shaped  limbs.  All  are 
insignificant  in  stature,  and  their  wide  nostrils,  large  jaws,  and  pro- 
jecting mouths  and  teeth,  are  certainly  not  according  to  our  idea  of 
beauty  ! 

Now,  however,  they  so  far  condescend  to  contact  with  civilisation 
that  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  calico  and  earthen- 
ware chatties,  as  well  as  the  much-prized  iron  arrow-heads,  hatchets, 
and  salt,  supplied  by  Moormen,  as  the  Mahommedan  traders  are 
called,  and  in  exchange  for  which  they  place  beeswax,  elk's  horns, 
deer's  flesh,  and  occasionally  an  elephant's  tusk  in  some  conspicuous 
place. 

Lucifer-matches,  however,  have  not  yet  superseded  the  ancient 
way  of  obtaining  fire  by  rapidly  twirling  a  long  pointed  stick  in  a 
hole  made  in  a  piece  of  dry  old  wood,  held  by  the  feet.  Atoms  of 
dry  wood  are  thrown  in  as  tinder,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  hard 
work  a  spark  appears  and  fire  is  kindled. 

The  language  of  this  strange  race  consists  chiefly  of  a  very  limited 
range  of  guttural  sounds,  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  Singhalese  ; 
and  as  regards  religion,  they  have  literally  none,  having  no  knowledge 
of  any  God,  nor  any  instinct  of  worship  beyond  offering  propitiatory 
sacrifices  to  certain  spirits  of  earth  and  water,  as  their  forefathers,  the 
Yakkas,  did  in  bygone  ages,  to  avert  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and 
they  also  perform  some  devil-dances  on  behalf  of  sick  persons. 

These  really  wild  Rock  Veddahs  are  now  few  in  number,  and  are 
very  rarely  seen.  Hideous  and  filthy  as  they  are,  the  Singhalese, 
with  their  intense  reverence  for  high  position  and  ancient  blood, 
acknowledge  these  gentlest  of  savages  as  of  very  high  caste,  ranking 
next  to  the  Vellales,  or  cultivators,  who  rank  highest  of  all. 

The  Village  Veddahs,  with  whom  we  had  several  interviews,  are 
a  stronger,  more  manly-looking  race,  but  are  not  of  pure  blood, 
having  frequently  intermarried  with  Kandyans  and  Singhalese,  whose 
language  (in  a  very  corrupt  form)  they  have  adopted.  The  Coast 
Veddahs,  who  work  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Tamil  Fishers,  speak 
a  Tamil  patois.  These  support  themselves  by  fishing  and  by  weaving 
mats  and  baskets. 

The  total  number  of  Veddahs  is  now  estimated  at  about  two 
thousand,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that  Rock  Veddahs  do  not  furnish 
census  statistics !  Even  the  Village  Veddahs  have  a  gipsy-like  love 
of  migration,  and  think  little  of  moving,  their  frail  homes  being 
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simply  constructed  of  mud,  reeds,  and  palm  leaves.  Efforts  have, 
however,  been  made  to  induce  them  to  settle  by  allotments  of  land 
for  cultivation.  Wells  were  dug  for  them,  cocoa-palms  and  bread- 
fruit trees  planted,  as  were  also  fields  of  Indian-corn,  kurukkan,  rice, 
and  other  grain,  manioc  and  cassava  roots,  plantains,  gourds,  and 
sundry  vegetables:  seed  and  agricultural  implements  were  provided 
for  them — in  short,  everything  done  in  the  endeavour  to  tame  them, 
with  the  result  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  becoming 
reconciled  to  a  stationary  life,  with  some  simple  comforts  around 
them. 

In  1838  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  at  Batticaloa  began  to  try 
teaching  them,  and  have  continued  the  effort  ever  since,  with  moderate 
success,  a  few  having  embraced  Christianity. 

Manyof  those  who  were  formerly  scattered  along  the  sea-coast 
were  persuaded  to  congregate  in  villages  prepared  for  them  in  forest 
clearings  near  the  shores  of  beautiful  Vendeloos  Bay,  to  the  north  of 
Batticaloa.  At  one  of  these  villages  the  Bishop  had,  in  the  previous 
year,  opened  a  school  for  the  bright,  intelligent  Veddah  children,  and 
to  inspect  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  journey. 

So  we  started  from  Chandivelle  at  early  dawn  one  lovely  morning 
and  rowed  about  nine  miles  down  the  Nattoor  River  to  Vallachena, 
two  miles  from  Vendeloos  Bay,  where  the  river  enters  the  sea.  (The 
river  is  quite  salt  even  at  Chandivelle.)  The  shores  and  many  little 
isles  are  clothed  with  mangrove,  acacia,  and  other  trees,  and  the 
scenery  is  pleasant. 

Many  Veddahs  had  assembled  to  welcome  the  Bishop  on  his 
return,  and  presently  some  women  arrived  and  very  shyly  came  for- 
ward to  see  their  white  sisters  (probably  the  first  who  had  visited 
them). 

First  the  Bishop  examined  the  school- children,  and  some  of  the 
most  advanced  wrote  sentences  for  us  in  Tamil  on  the  *  ola  '  or  strips 
of  prepared  palmyra  leaf,  which  form  the  substitute  for  paper  not  only 
for  copy-books,  but  for  precious  manuscripts,  though  the  talipot-palm 
is  preferred  for  the  most  valuable  books. 

Then  we  all  squatted  on  the  dry  grass  beneath  a  white  awning 
which  was  suspended  from  the  trees,  and  the  native  clergyman  read 
service  in  Tamil,  selecting  Genesis  i.  and  St.  Mark  i.  as  the  Lessons. 
Then  the  Bishop  spoke  on  these,  Mr.  Samonader  interpreting. 

After  service  we  begged  for  an  illustration  of  the  far-famed  skill 
of  the  Veddahs  as  archers  in  the  use  of  their  little  bows,  which  tha^ 
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had  brought  with  them.  This,  however,  proved  a  lamentable  failure, 
which  we  charitably  attributed  to  the  awe  of  our  presence,  but  which 
seems  to  be  generally  the  case  in  presence  of  Europeans,  their  success 
in  bringing  down  game  being  rather  due  to  their  extreme  caution  in 
creeping  close  to  their  quarry  ere  hazarding  an  arrow. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Bishop,  being  ill  and  very  tired,  was  obliged 
to  rest,  so  the  native  clergyman  offered  to  row  Miss  Jermyn  and  me 
some  distance  up  the  river  in  a  small  boat  to  a  Veddah  village  of 
palm-leaf  and  mud  huts,  overshadowed  by  tall  palm  and  other  trees. 
Some  of  the  men's  huts  were  like  those  erected  in  the  fields  for  the 
sentinels  watching  the  crops,  namely,  two  platforms,  one  above  the 
other,  raised  on  a  scaffolding  of  rough-hewn  poles,  the  upper  platform 
shaded  by  a  light  thatch.  The  regular  dwelling-houses  are  very  low, 
only  about  eight  feet  high,  and  almost  all  consisting  of  palm-leaf 
thatch,  the  upright  side-walls  being  so  very  low.  The  people  were  quite 
friendly,  but  very  shy. 

^Vhen  we  had  gone  round  one  village  (and  of  course  sketched  a 
little),  we  rowed  on  a  little  farther  to  another,  and  saw  the  people 
making  mats,  grinding  grain,  &c.  (korrakan,  the  small  grain  on  which 
the  poorer  villagers  chiefly  subsist ;  it  is  made  into  hard  uninviting 
cakes,  occasionally  compounded  with  a  good  deal  of  dirt). 

We  thought  to  win  a  mother's  heart  by  admiring  her  baby,  but 
found  we  had  done  quite  the  wrong  thing,  as  admiration  is  supposed 
to  imply  covetousness  and  involves  great  danger  of  the  *  e\'il  eye,' — a 
baneful  influence  which  is  as  sorely  dreaded  in  Ceylon  as  in  Italy,  or 
indeed  in  most  other  countries,  including  even  Scotland.  • 

In  almost  all  Eastern  countries  some  device  is  resorted  to  to  draw 
aside  this  malign  influence  ;  children  are  loaded  with  jewels,  or  they 
are  purposely  left  with  dirty  faces  ;  the  trappings  of  camels  and  horses 
are  adorned  with  cowrie  shells ;  Mahommedans  suspend  ostrich  eggs 
from  the  ceilings  of  their  rooms,  and  here  in  Ceylon  earthenware  jars 
daubed  with  white  paint  are  conspicuously  stuck  on  the  roof  to  attract 
the  eye  which  might  cast  the  dreaded  glamour  on  the  house. 

As  evening  drew  on,  we  started  on  our  homeward  row  down  the 
river,  the  native  clergyman,  as  before,  taking  the  oars,  till,  as  we 
passed  a  village,  the  headman  came  out  and  remonstrated  on  his 
doing  so,  he  being  a  high-caste  man.     The  argument  was  evidently 

1  As  I  noted  when  '  In  the  Hebrides,'  p.  261.  Certainly,  judging  from  such  verses  as 
Mark  vii.  22  and  Proverbs  xxviii.  22,  the  '  evil  eye '  must  also  have  suggested  some 
very  definite  ill  to  the  Jewish  mind. 
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effective,  for  the  worthy  man  appeared  quite  perplexed,  evidently 
fearing  to  lose  influence  with  his  flock.  So  to  solve  the  difficulty 
(though  I  fear,  perhaps,  establishing  a  bad  precedent),  I  took  the 
oars  myself  and  rowed  home — an  easy  task,  being  down-stream. 

Though  *  caste '  distinctions  are  by  no  means  so  obtrusive  in 
Ceylon  as  on  the  mainland  of  India,  they  are,  nevertheless  (as  I  have 
already  proved),  sufficiently  marked  to  be  the  occasion  of  many  dif- 
ficulties, especially  in  the  formation  of  missionary  schools,  where 
almost  naked  little  brown  brats  of  high  caste  sometimes  begin  by 
displaying  the  most  amazing  spirit  of  contempt  and  persecution  towards 
those  of  lower  caste. 

The  Singhalese  (as  worshippers  of  Buddha,  who  entirely  con- 
demned caste  distinctions)  ought  to  be  free  from  these  distinctions, 
but  practically  they  make  as  much  of  them  as  any  Hindoo,  which  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  Brahminical  conquerors  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Wijayo, 
came  from  Bengal  about  the  year  543  B.C.,  and  overran  Ceylon. 

Then  it  was  that  the  aborigines  fled  for  refuge  to  the  forests  and 
caves  of  the  interior,  and  to  the  outlying  isles  of  the  north.  The 
former  (who  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Veddahs)  were 
thenceforward  known  as  Yakkas,  or  demons,  because  their  sole 
religion  consisted  in  propitiating  the  powers  of  evil.  To  tlie  Yakkas 
(whether  demons  or  aborigines)  is  ascribed  everything  of  unknown 
origin,  whether  ruins  of  constructions  which  are  deemed  too  great  to 
have  been  created  by  unaided  human  power,  or  too  rude  to  be  the 
handiwork  of  any  existing  race,  such  as  certain  huge  dams,  rock- 
fortresses,  &c. 

Those  who  fled  to  the  extreme  north  rendered  special  worship  to 
the  cobra,  and  were  accordingly  named  the  Nagas,  or  cobras,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  isle  was  called  Nagadipo,  *  The  Isle  of  Serpents.' 
(As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  on  one  at  least  of  the  small  isles 
near  Jaffna  there  is  still  a  temple  where  live  cobras  are  reverently 
tended  by  priests  and  priestesses,  and  receive  devout  worship.) 

To  this  day,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Singhalese  recognise  the  hideous 
and  filthy  Veddahs  to  be  worthy  of  all  honour,  as  being  of  very  high 
caste  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  no  disgrace  for  a  woman  of  good 
social  position  to  marry  one  of  them,  should  her  strange  taste  incline 
her  to  do  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  cruel  and  indelible 
disgrace  that  could  possibly  be  inflicted  on  a  high-caste  woman  was  to 
give  her  to  an  outcast  Rodiya(or  Rodilla),  a  singularly  beautvCvi^V  ^.'^iJ^'^ 
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(at  least  both  men  and  women  are  so  in  youth),  who  nevertheless 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  lowest  scum,  their  name  even  being 
derived  from  rodda,  *  filth/ 

Under  the  Kandyan  kings  every  phase  of  ignominy  that  could  be 
devised  was  heaped  on  these  poor  people,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
degraded  for  ever  and  ever  because  one  of  their  ancestors  having,  on  one 
occasion,  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  failed  in  procuring  venison 
for  the  king's  table,  substituted  the  flesh  of  a  nice  fat  baby,  of  which 
his  Majesty  partook  with  much  relish.  But  the  crime  was  discovered, 
and  the  whole  clan  of  the  miscreant  shared  in  his  disgrace,  and 
thenceforward  all  their  posterity  were  ceaselessly  persecuted  and 
oppressed  till  English  rule  freed  them. 

They  were  forbidden  to  enter  a  Buddhist  temple  or  any  village  ; 
they  might  not  till  the  soil,  or  draw  water  from  a  well,  or  even  cross 
a  ferry ;  even  the  stream  on  which  their  shadow  fell  was  defiled  for  a 
while  ;  they  must  get  off  the  path  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  one 
brushing  against  them,  and  so  being  polluted  ;  they  were  compelled 
to  salute  every  one  by  raising  their  joined  hands  above  their  head 
and  then  making  lowly  obeisance ;  men  and  women  alike  were 
forbidden  to  wear  any  clothing  below  the  knee  or  above  the 
waist ;  and  they  might  not  even  build  a  decent  cottage  with  a 
wall  on  each  side,  but  only  hovels  constructed  of  palm-leaf  hurdles 
leaning  against  a  back-wall  of  mud.  A  curious  detail  of  petty  but 
very  real  persecution  was  the  prohibition  to  divide  their  burden  into 
two  bundles,  hanging  from  each  end  of  the  *  pingo  '  or  shoulder- yoke, 
as  is  done  by  all  other  natives,  in  Ceylon  as  in  China  ;  the  Rodiyas 
might  only  carry  one  bundle,  and  so  lost  all  balance. 

They  were  only  allowed  to  earn  their  bread  by  guarding  the  crops 
from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  or  by  the  polluting  work  of  burying 
the  carcases  of  dead  cattle,  of  whose  raw  hides  they  manufactured 
strong  ropes  for  binding  elephants.  Once  these  were  made,  any  caste 
might  handle  them  freely.  They  were  compelled  to  furnish  all 
Government  leather- work,  also  they  might  kill  monkeys  and  prepare 
their  skins  for  covering  native  drums.  For  a  member  of  another 
caste  to  touch  a  Rodiya  was  accounted  such  pollution,  that  when  in 
the  early  days  of  British  domination  it  was  necessary  to  arrest  some 
of  them  on  a  charge  of  murder,  the  native  police  refused  to  lay  hands 
on  them,  but  offered  to  shoot  them  down  from  a  distance.  This  was 
strictly  correct  from  a  native  point  of  view,  any  man  being  at  liberty 
to  shoot  a  Rodiya  as  freely  as  though  he  were  a  noxious  animal. 
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Any  Government  orders  or  other  communications  to  be  made  to 
Rodiyas  were  generally  sent  by  charcoal-burners,  as  being  the  lowest 
of  all  recognised  castes,  and  the  messenger,  if  possible,  delivered  it 
across  a  flowing  stream,  to  save  his  own  respectability.  Yet,  as  they 
were  deemed  to  be  fortune-tellers  and  dealers  in  witchcraft,  doubtless 
many  consulted  them  on  the  sly. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  tru6  origin  of  these  beautiful  out- 
casts, it  is  certain  that  their  ranks  have  been  recruited  in  later  ages 
by  whole  families  of  the  highest  castes,  who  have  been  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  Rodiyas  as  a  punishment  for  treason,  sacrilege,  or  other 
grievous  crimes. 

As  they  were  forbidden  to  till  the  soil,  it  was  enacted  that  in 
time  of  harvest  each  cultivator  should  bestow  on  them  a  small  gift  of 
rice,  and  very  small  it  sometimes  was.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a 
stingy  man  was  paid  out  for  having  given  a  Rodiya  an  exceptionally 
small  dole.  The  angry  man  walked  up  to  the  threshold  floor 
and  scattered  it  broadcast  over  the  grain  which  was  there  heaped 
up,  thereby  polluting  the  whole.  Happily  British  rule  was  firmly 
established,  so  the  infuriated  farmer  dared  not  shoot  the  outcast,  as 
he  wished  to  do.  He  was  recommended  to  sue  him  before  a  law- 
court,  but  this  he  deemed  quite  too  derogatory  to  his  own  dignity,  so 
the  Rodiya  escaped. 

Of  course,  under  British  rule  caste  distinctions  are  nominally 
ignored,  so  the  Rodiyas  now  have  better  houses  and  some  home 
comforts  ;  some  even  own  small  farms  and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  but 
the  old  influence  asserts  itself,  and  their  proud  Kandyan  neighbours 
make  them  mark  their  cattle  by  hanging  round  their  necks  a  cocoa- 
nut-shell  fastened  with  a  strip  of  leather,  and  in  many  petty  ways 
contrive  to  remind  them  of  their  inferiority. 

(When  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  naturalist,  was  living  in  the  rest-house 
at  Belligama,  pursuing  the  study  of  marine  zoology,  his  devoted 
assistant  was  a  beautiful  Rodiya  lad,  to  whose  unfailing  zeal  and 
dexterity  in  everything  he  bears  the  highest  testimony.  The  amaze- 
ment of  the  villagers  was  unbounded  when  this  despised  outcast  was 
promoted  to  such  honour  as  that  of  being  the  right-hand  of  the  man 
of  wondrous  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  grief  of  the  poor  lad  when 
his  employer  departed  may  well  be  imagined.) 

Strange  to  say,  low  in  the  social  scale  as  these  poor  people  rank, 
two  castes  rank  so  much  lower  that  the  Rodiyas  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  them.    These  are  the  Hanomoreyos  of  Uva  (^-^sx^- 
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facturers  of  betel -boxes)  and  the  Ambetteyos  or  barbers.  What  they 
can  have  done  worse  than  inveigling  a  king  to  eat  human  flesh  no 
one  can  imagine.  Just  fancy  entrusting  your  face  and  head  to  be 
shaved  by  a  man  whose  very  touch  at  other  times  would  be  pollu- 
tion !  The  village  dhobies  or  washermen,  here  as  in  India,  are 
another  example  of  how  the  highest  castes  depend  on  the  low  castes 
for  their  cleansing  and  beautifying.  Strange  to  say,  all  castes,  even 
the  lowest,  employ  the  dhobie,  and  would  consider  it  quite  wrong  to 
do  their  own  washing  ! 

One  singular  duty  of  the  chief  dhobie  in  each  district  is  that  of 
preparing  temporary  bungalows  for  the  reception  of  such  officials  as 
are  entitled  thereto  in  out-of-the-way  places  where  rest-houses  are 
not  available,  and  we  were  now  entering  on  a  series  of  marches  right 
into  the  interior  of  the  isle,  where  we  were  entirely  dependent  on 
these  for  our  night  quarters.  While  travelling  with  the  Governor,  I 
had  seen  *  mushroom  villages '  of  such  forest  bungalows  provided  for 
all  the  suite,  albeit  to  be  occupied  for  one  night  only. 

Of  course,  the  preparations  for  the  Bishop  and  his  party  were  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  though  answering  their  purpose  equally  well. 
These  huts  are  lightly  constructed  of  bamboos,  reeds,  and  plaited 
palm -leaves  or  *  cadjans  '  on  a  framework  of  wood,  and  the  interior  is 
all  hung  with  white  calico.  This  is  called  *  the  honour  of  the  white 
cloth,^  which  is  accorded  to  all  persons  to  whom  special  honour  is 
due.  At  first  I  marvelled  how  so  much  white  calico  could  be 
obtained  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  but  we  soon  discovered  that  each 
strip  was  the  spare  garment  of  some  villager.  The  village  washerman 
knows  exactly  who  is  possessed  of  such  extra  property,  and  he  goes 
round  borrowing,  and  so  the  temporary  guest-house  looks  delightfully 
cool  and  clean  to  welcome  the  tired  travellers. 

Within  an  hour  of  their  departure  the  huts  are  demolished  ; 
perhaps  the  woodwork  and  palm-leaf  cadjans,  and  certainly  all  the 
white  cloths,  are  restored  to  their  proper  owners,  probably  with  an 
infinitesimal  share  of  the  vale  bestowed  on  the  dhobie. 

Sometimes,  however,  mischievous  monkeys  begin  the  work  of 
demolition  without  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  travellers.  I 
specially  remember  one  day  when  we  returned  to  our  grass-thatched 
home  on  the  embankment  of  the  great  tanks  at  Pollanarua,  where  we 
halted  for  some  days,  and  found  a  whole  troop  of  monkeys  on  the 
roof  in  wildest  glee,  tearing  up  all  the  thatch  ! 

Of  course,  in  such  a  hut  the  floor  is  simply  dry  earth  (or  in  some 
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cases  very  wet  earth),  hut  for  such  an  expedition  a  traveller's  luggage 
must  include  a  roll  of  taliput  palm-leaf  mats,  in  addition  to  a  coolie- 
load  of  simple  bedding,  pillow,  mosquito-net,  &c. 

Of  course,  travelling  on  these  unbeaten  tracks,  where  roads  are 
still  unknown,  was  specially  interesting  ;  day  by  day  we  rode  by 
jungle- paths,  perhaps  following  the  slow  footsteps  of  some  dignified 
headman  who  was  proud  to  act  as  the  Bishop's  guide.  Sometimes 
we  followed  the  course  of  fine  rivers  overshadowed  by  magnificent 
trees,  but  in  the  month  of  September  the  streams  were  well-nigh  dry, 
and  we  were  able  to  ford  them  without  diflficulty.  The  one  exception 
was  when  we  came  to  the  broad,  beautiful  Mahavelli-Ganga,  the 
largest  river  in  Ceylon,  to  which  I  had  already  done  homage  where  it 
flows  round  the  mountain  capital  of  Kandy. 

We  halted  for  a  delicious  rest  beneath  one  of  the  great  trees 
overhanging  the  wide  glassy  stream,  while  the  horses  waded  and  swam 
across.  Then  we  followed  by  boat,  and  again  halted  on  the  farther 
shore  in  a  green  glade  where  the  cool  moist  grass  had  attracted  a 
swarm  of  gorgeous  butterflies,  which  floated  on  their  fairy-like  wings 
as  though  holding  a  festive  assembly.  One  family  of  these  lovely 
fairies  has  large  velvety  black  wings  spotted  with  vivid  crimson ; 
another,,  which  measures  six  inches  across  the  wings,  has  upper-wings 
of  black  velvet,  but  under-wings  of  glossy  yellow  satin. 

All  insects  were  not  equally  attractive.  We  found  minute  eye- 
flies  and  mosquitos  especially  irritating,  nowhere  more  so  than  at  the 
huts  where  we  had  spent  the  previous  night,  close  to  two  ancient 
tanks,  one  quite  and  the  other  partially  dried  up.  These  huts  were 
literally  swarming  with  long-legged  spiders,  thousands  of  them 
clustered  together,  like  bunches  of  black  hair.  Those  were  not 
pleasant  quarters,  but  the  natives  were  very  kind,  and  brought  most 
welcome  gifts  of  milk,  which,  however,  we  felt  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
accept,  as  of  course  the  drought  affected  even  their  supply  of  drink- 
ing-water, which  is  at  all  times  a  difficulty,  and  at  many  places  where 
we  halted  it  was  so  foul  that  it  had  to  be  boiled  and  filtered  twice 
over  ere  we  dared  to  use  it.  But  under  any  circumstances  we  were 
strictly  forbidden  ever  to  drink  a  drop  of  water  which  had  not  been 
both  boiled  and  filtered  once.  Where  it  was  obviously  impure, 
obedience  was  comparatively  easy  ;  but  where  it  looked  clear  and 
sparkling,  and  we  were  parched  with  thirst,  we  were  sometimes 
sorely  tempted,  though  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  strict  obedience, 
bad  water  being  the  prolific  cause  of  divers  diseases,  such  as  fever  and. 
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dysentery,  in  the  mere  traveller,  but  too  often,  in  the  case  of  poor 
villagers  compelled  'to  use  it  habitually,  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  far  more  terrible  diseases  known  as  Beri-beri  and 
*  parangi/  resembling  leprosy.  Perhaps  the  most  blessed  result  of 
the  recent  restoration  of  so  many  of  the  great  tanks  is  that,  with  the 
abundant  supply  of  good  water,  and  consequently  of  wholesome 
grain,  this  awful  malady  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  districts 
thus  favoured. 

The  natives  purify  drinking-water  for  their  own  use  by  rubbing 
the  inside  of  the  earthen  water- vessel  with  certain  seeds  which  have 
the  virtue  of  attracting  to  themselves  all  noxious  properties,  and  in 
five  minutes  all  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  water 
clear.  One  of  the  seeds  is  a  small  nut  called  Ambu-prasa-dana,  the 
other  is  the  fruit  of  a  large  forest  tree,  the  Ingenni-gedia.  It  is  a 
gelatinous  berry  in  a  woody  outer  case. 

A  good  many  years  ago  an  admirable  village  filter  was  invented 
by  G.  W.  R.  Campbell,*  consisting  simply  of  three  large  wicker 
baskets,  each  one  foot  smaller  than  the  last,  the  space  bet>\een  the 
two  outermost  being  tightly  packed  (below  and  on  every  side)  with 
clean  sand  ;  the  space  between  the  next  two  being  similarly  packed 
with  charcoal.  This  was  sunk  in  a  foul  village  tank,  leaving  the 
surface  above  water,  and  in  a  little  while  the  innermost  basket  filled 
with  pure  clear  water,  whence  all  comers  might  draw.  Simple  as  is 
this  contrivance,  the  natives,  however,  generally  prefer  their  own 
ways,  and  the  use  of  the  purifying  seeds  which  Nature  provides  all 
ready  for  them. 

I  am  told  that  in  preparing  such  a  filter,  vegetable  charcoal, 
freshly  burned  and  powdered,  suffices  (with  sand  and  gravel)  to 
remove  vegetable  matter,  but  that  only  charcoal  of  animal  substance 
can  remove  animal  impurity.  Whether  this  is  true,  however,  I  cannot 
say. 

I  may  mention,  as  a  hint  for  thirsty  travellers,  the  advantage  of 
carrying  bottles  of  cold  tea  for  use  on  the  march,  each  bottle  being 
wrapped  in  a  wet  towel,  the  evaporation  from  which  in  the  burning 
sun  secures  most  welcome  coolness. 

Having  crossed  the  *  Great  Sandy  River,'  a  short  beautiful  ride 
brought  us  to  our  bourne,  namely,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
PoUanarua,  where  we  found  that!  a  group  of  most  delightful  huts  had 
been  erected  for  us  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  large  trees  growing 

I  For  many  years  Inspector-General  of  Police  in  Ceylon. 
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actually  on  the  embankment  of  Topa-Wewa,  the  great  artificial  lake, 
on  whose  still  waters  floated  the  loveliest  waterlilies,  and  across  which 
we  looked  away  to  the  lovely  blue  ranges  of  the  far-distant  Matale 
hills,  rising  above  the  wide  expanse  of  dark  forest  which  encompasses 
the  lake  on  every  side. 
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Although  Pollanarua  (or  Topare,  as  the  modern  village  is  now 
commonly  called  by  the  islanders,  from  Topa-Wewa,  the  artificial 
lake  on  which  it  stands)  is  less  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  than 
Anuradhapura,  from  the  fact  that  its  glory  as  a  city  only  commenced 
when  that  of  the  latter  had  waned,  to  less  critical  eyes  it  is  equally 
amazing,  as  being  a  mighty  city  now  literally  buried  beneath  many 
feet  of  soil,  and  all  covered  with  green  turf  and  jungle  ;  the  busy 
streets  and  their  inhabitants  have  alike  disappeared  beneath  the 
sod,  and  the  whole  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  cemetery  for  houses  and 
men. 

Only  here  and  there  stately  ruins  remain  to  tell  of  the  vanished 
glories;  and  though  these  are  on  the  whole  less  impressive  than 
those  of  Anuradhapura,  in  that  the  imperishable  stone  sculptures 
have  in  many  cases  been  replaced  by  brickwork  and  very  fine  stucco, 
the  general  effect  of  the  place  is  more  attractive;  there  are  more 
picturesque  *  bits '  to  tempt  an  artistes  brush,  owing  perhaps  to  its 
utter  desolation,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched 
by  the  marks  of  restoration  and  excavation. 

The  beautiful  lake  Topa-Wewa,  which  was  originally  fifteen  miles 
in  circumference,  was  formed  by  King  Upatissa  II.,  who  reigned 
A.D.  368;  but  not  till  A.D.  650  do  we  hear  of  a  royal  palace 
having  been  built  here  by  King  Sri  Sangabo  II.  Both  these  were 
monarchs  of  the  Sula-Wansae  or  *  Lesser  Dynasty,'  so  called  in 
Singhalese    records    in    uncomplimentary  contrast    to  the   ^^^ccA. 
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monarchs  of  the  Surya-Wansae  or  Solar  Dynasty  (also  called  the 
Maha-Wansae  or  Powerful  race),  which  had  so  long  reigned  at 
Anuradhapura. 

That  ancient  capital  was  not  forsaken  in  favour  of  Pollanarua  till 
about  A.D.  769,  when,  weary  of  battling  with  continual  invasions  of 
the  Malabars,  the  Singhalese  monarchs  moved  south-eastward  to  this 
more  inaccessible  district,  and  created  a  new  city,  more  beautiful 
than  that  which  they  had  abandoned,  with  teniples  and  palaces 
which  awakened  the  wonder  of  all  comers,  while  the  abundant  water- 
supply  was  secured  by  the  formation  of  enormous  tanks,  one  of  which, 
the  great  artificial  Lake  Minery,  is  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference. 
Even  now,  in  its  neglected  and  ruinous  condition,  that  is  its  size  in 
wet  seasons,  although  in  years  of  great  drought  it  now  evaporates  to  a 
lakelet  barely  four  miles  in  circumference. 

Of  course  the  Malabar  invaders  soon  made  their  way  to  the  new 
city,  and  the  same  weary  struggle  continued  for  many  generations. 

This  mediaeval  capital  attained  its  climax  of  wealth  and  power  in 
the  period  between  a.d.  1153  and  1240,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
mighty  King  Prakrama  Bahu  and  of  his  successor,  Kirti  Nissanga. 
The  former  ranks  above  all  others  in  the  love  and  reverence  of 
the  Singhalese,  as  having  been  pre-eminent  in  chivalry,  in  piety,  in 
wisdom,  and  in  power.  He  had  mastered  the  various  sciences  and 
accomplishments  of  the  age,  including  medicine,  logic,  poetry,  and 
music,  and  the  training  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  horse. 

His  reign,  which  continued  for  thirty- three  years,  began  amid 
civil  war,  from  which  his  energy  and  popularity  brought  him  forth 
*  sole  king  of  Lanka,'  ^  and  secured  such  peace  in  his  own  dominions 
as  enabled  him  to  accomplish  an  incredible  amount  of  work,  while  at 
the  same  time  his  warlike  nature  found  means  to  wage  successful  war 
against  the  kings  of  Cambodia,  Pandya,  and  Chola  (the  two  latter  in 
Southern  India).  Each  of  these  had  given  him  cause  of  offence,  for 
which  each  was  forced  to  make  ample  reparation,  and  all  three  be- 
came tributary  to  Lanka. 

Whatever  this  large-minded  king  undertook  was  carried  out  on  a 
scale  so  magnificent  as  to  be  only  rendered  possible  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  unpaid  labour  of  the  people.  I  have  already  referred  to 
those  stupendous  irrigation  works,  including  1,470  tanks,  including 
lakes  so  great  as  to  be  commonly  called  *  the  seas  of  Prakrama.' 
Besides  these,  he  restored  about  as  many  more  which  had  fallen  into 

1  The  ancient  name  of  Ceyloiv 
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disrepair  during  the  prolonged  wars,  and  made  or  repaired  upwards 
of  4,000  canals  and  watercourses. 

While  thus  furnishing  his  people  with  an  abundant  water-supply 
and  securing  the  means  of  raising  plentiful  crops,  he  built  or  restored 
innumerable  temples,  relic-shrines,  and  houses  for  Buddhist  priests 
in  every  part  of  the  Isle,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  considering 
the  difficulties  of  communication  in  those  days. 

Amongst  other  meritorious  works  enumerated  in  the  national 
chronicles  were  the  erection  of  loi  dagobas,  476  images  of  Buddha, 
and  the  building  of  300  rooms  for  the  reception  of  images,  besides 
repairing  6,100  such  rooms.  Besides  all  the  temples  which  he  built, 
he  made  31  rock -temples,  with  tanks,  baths,  and  gardens  for  the 
priests,  while  for  the  accommodation  of  travelling  priests  he  built 
230  lodgings,  with  50  halls  for  preaching,  and  192  rooms  in  which  to 
offer  flowers.     He  also  built  230  halls  for  the  use  of  strangers. 

At  Pollanarua  itself  everything  was  done  that  could  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  and  very  lovely  it  must  have  been,  rising  from 
the  brink  of  the  great  lake,  which  reflected  its  stately  palaces,  temples, 
and  dagobas,  coated  with  the  cream-coloured  cement  so  like  polished 
.  marble,  and  all  the  gilded  spires  and  cupolas  and  golden  umbrellas. 
And  to  right  and  left  of  the  city  lay  outstretched  a  broad  expanse 
of  richly  cultivated  land  and  verdant  pasturage,  with  groves  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  palms  and  clumps  of  tamarinds,  casting  the  coolest  of 
all  shade. 

Prakrama  encompassed  the  city  with  a  strong  wall,  enclosing  an 
area  about  thirty  miles  long  by  twelve  in  width,  and  at  the  four  great 
gates  he  erected  almshouses  for  the  poor  and  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
whom  he  visited  in  person,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  own  medical 
skill. 

Within  the  city  were  noble  streets,  with  halls  for  music  and  danc- 
ing, schools  and  libraries,  public  baths  and  pleasant  gardens.  Pra- 
krama's  own  palace  was  seven  storeys  high,  and,  according  to  the 
chronicles,  contained  four  thousand  rooms,  supported  by  hundreds 
of  stone  columns,  besides  outer  halls  and  staircases. 

Strange  indeed  it  seems,  to  think  of  so  fair  a  city,  after  reigning 
as  capitaf  of  the  Isle  for  five  hundred  years,  being  in  its  turn 
abandoned  to  utter  desolation.  The  only  probable  solution  of  the 
mystery  is,  that  in  the  course  of  the  incessant  wars  which  ravaged 
the  Isle  in  the  centuries  succeeding  that  of  the  great  king,  enemies 
must  have  deviled  means  for  cutting  off"  the  water-supplies  by  divert- 
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ing  the  feeding  rivers,  and  so  the  whole  irrigation  system  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  millions  whose  very  existence  depended  on  the 
rice-crops  would  thus  be  suddenly  reduced  to  starvation,  and  either 
died  of  famine  or  were  compelled  to  abandon  a  district  which  could 
no  longer  yield  them  food. 

Once  the  inhabitants  were  gone,  the  downfall  of  the  city  would 
be  swift.  Legions  of  white  ants  would  quickly  reduce  the  woodwork 
to  powder,  insidious  parasitic  plants  would  take  root  in  many  a  crevice, 
and  rapidly  developing  into  great  trees,  would  rend  the  walls,  and 
herds  of  wild  elephants  would  do  their  part  in  hastening  the  downfall 
of  tottering  buildings  ;  then  would  follow  the  amazingly  rapid  growth 
of  thorny  jungle,  which  even  in  two  or  three  years  so  effectually  over- 
runs all  abandoned  land,  and  here  the  elephants  and  too  luxuriant 
vegetation  have  reigned  undisturbed  for  upwards  of  six  centuries. 

Even  the  sparse  population  which  remained,  contriving  to  subsist 
in  dependence  on  the  precarious  rainfall,  were  well-nigh  swept  away 
by  a  terrible  visitation  of  small-pox  in  the  first  year  of  the  present 
century.  This  infliction  being  deemed  the  special  amusement  of 
one  of  the  goddesses,  it  is  supposed  that  any  attempt  to  stay  its 
progress  would  be  specially  displeasing  to  her;  so  no  precautions 
whatever  are  taken  (or  rather  would  not  be,  were  they  not  made 
compulsory),  and  in  that  year  its  ravages  were  such  that  the  great  dis- 
trict of  Tamankaduwa,  of  which  PoUanarua  is  the  capital,  was  literally 
depopulated,  and  now  only  averages  five  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile — 5,000  to  1,000  square  miles ;  and  in  all  that  vast  desolate  district 
of  640,000  acres,  only  about  2,800  acres  are  now  under  cultivation  ! 
The  people  subsist  by  hunting  and  chena-farming ;  the  former  rapidly 
leading  to  the  extinction  of  game,  and  the  latter  cruelly  destructive 
of  timber. 

Happily  for  land  and  people,  the  days  of  tank  restoration  are 
at  hand,  and  the  same  good  work  which  has  brought  new  life  to 
Anuradhapura  and  the  great  district  of  Nuwarakalawiya,  is  about  to 
be  wrought  in  this  hungry  and  thirsty  region  around  Topar^,  not 
merely  in  restoring  the  eight  ancient  lakes,  sixty  of  the  smaller  tanks, 
several  hundred  village  tanks,  and  the  general  system  of  irrigation 
canals,  but  in  the  still  more  necessary  formation  of  head-works  to 
regulate  the  overflow  from  the  rivers  in  times  of  flood. 

For  it  is  by  these  ungoverned  outpourings  from  the  great  rivers,* 
Mahavelli-Ganga  and  Amban-Ganga,  even  more  than  by  the  lack  of 
a  regular  water-supply,  that  the  rice-lands  are  rendered  desolate,  and 
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it  will  tax  the  skill  of  the  ablest  engineers  to  avert  these  oft-recurring 
dangers. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  PoUanarua,  the  land  was  suffering  from 
a  prolonged  drought,  the  tanks  being  dryer  than  they  had  been  for 
thirty  years  ;  fields  and  jungle  were  alike  parched  and  burnt  up,  even 
the  hardy  shrubs  all  scorched  and  shrivelled  by  the  fierce  sun,  and 
all  the  tender  green  of  ferns  and  mosses  had  utterly  vanished,  except 
in  favoured  patches  within  reach  of  some  leak  in  a  tank,  or  near  the 
river  banks.  For  days  and  days  together  we  scarcely  saw  a  blossom, 
save  the  scentless  scarlet  ixora,  whose  very  loveliness  at  last  became 
hateful,  for  it  made  us  hot  to  look  at  it,  especially  as  we  well  knew 
what  colonies  of  vicious  red  ants  made  their  home  among  its 
blossoms. 

In  these  seasons  of  sore  drought  the  people  of  this  district  have 
recourse  to  sundry  charms  to  obtain  rain,  one  of  which  is  that  they 
clear  the  jungle  from  a  ridge  whereon  stands  a  dagoba,  to  which  they 
then  repair  and  pour  out  offerings  of  milk,  which  they  say  invariably 
produce  the  desired  boon.  Apparently  they  deem  it  unwise  to  try 
this  remedy  too  often  ! 

We  had  suffered  considerably  in  the  last  few  days  from  the  great 
heat,  but  all  was  forgotten  now  in  the  delight  of  finding  ourselves 
in  such  cool  and  pleasant  quarters,  actually  on  the  embankment  of 
the  lake,  and  thus  sufficiently  raised  to  command  a  perfect  view,  and 
also  to  catch  every  breath  of  air  that  rustled  through  the  foliage.  It 
was  a  joy  even  to  be  at  rest  under  the  cool  shade  of  wide-spreading 
trees,  looking  down  on  beds  of  rosy  lotus- blossoms,  and  on  humbler 
blue  and  white  lilies,  which  floated  on  the  blue  waters. 

Though  disturbed  by  the  preparations  for  our  coming,  many 
aquatic  birds  soon  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  waving  reeds  and 
tall  flowering  water-grasses,  and  sometimes  a  flock  of  long-legged 
white  cranes  or  of  rosy  flamingoes,  or  even  a  familiar  grey  heron, 
would  alight  and  stalk  solemnly  along  the  shallows. 

When  the  sun  began  to  lower  we  went  off  to  explore  the  wonders 
of  the  silent  city,  returning  to  our  quarters  beside  the  lake  in  time  to 
watch  the  glories  of  sunset  colouring  and  of  the  gorgeous  afterglow, 
till  it  faded  away  in  the  darkness. 

What  a  standing  mystery  it  is  !  What  can  there  be  about  the 
horizon  to  act  the  part  of  so  wondrous  a  prism,  that,  for  a  few  short 
moments  at  the  outgoing  of  morning  and  evening,  earth,  lake,  and 
sky  should  thus  be  bathed  in  rainbow  colours  ? 
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How  beautiful  those  nights  were,  with  the  brilliancy  of  glittering 
etariight  and  the  various  voices  of  the  forest,  which  now  and  again 
broke  the  utter  stillness — the  whirring  of  night-moths,  the  rustling 
of  grasses,  the  chirping  of  grasshoppers,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  the 
querulous  yapping  of  jackals,  the  hooting  of  owls,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  from  the  beautifully-marked  brown  wood-owl,  and 
the  rich  orange-buff  screech-owl,  which  cries  like  an  infant  wailing 
in  distress,  to  a  delightful  little  creature  peculiar  to  Ceylon  {Scops 
minutus\  which  is  only  six  inches  long,  and  has  a  little  feeble  cry. 
It  is  brown  and  grey,  and  has  yellow  eyes  and  a  horny  feather-crest ; 
it  feeds  on  bats  and  tiny  birds.  But  the  one  voice  which  I  did  wish 
to  hear  was  silent,  namely,  that  of  the  far-famed  devil-bird,  or  Guamala, 
as  the  natives  call  it,  whose  excruciating  cry  has  been  so  often 
described,  but  whose  identity  has  ever  been  under  dispute.  Even  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  who  says  he  heard  it  continually,  never  succeeded  in 
catching  sight  of  the  bird.  That  cry  is  sometimes  like  the  shout  of 
a  man  in  distress — a  shriek  of  torture,  followed  by  a  gurgling  sound 
as  if  a  victim  were  being  strangled  ;  then  follow  piercing  screams  and 
convulsive  cries  agonising  to  hear,  so  suggestive  are  they  of  murder  ; 
then  follows  a  silence  as  of  death,  perhaps  broken  once  more  by 
dismal  wails  and  pitiful  cries. 

It  is  a  voice  so  very  eerie  that  it  is  said  no  one  can  hear  it  without 
a  shudder,  and  all  natives  hold  it  in  superstitious  horror,  believing  it 
to  be  a  warning  of  death ;  and  doubtless  this  awe  has  been  intensified 
by  the  mystery  as  to  what  creature  utters  these  horrid  sounds.  At 
last,  however,  Mr.  Stephens  of  Gampola  has  succeeded  in  shooting 
a  bird  in  the  very  act  of  emitting  these  unearthly  yells,  and  the  victim 
proved  to  be  the  forest  eagle-owl  (Bubo  Nepalensis\  which  is  known 
to  the  Singhalese  as  Loku  Bakamuna^  and  to  the  Tamils  as  Peria 
Anda.  It  is  a  large  strong  bird  of  beautiful  plumage — another  proof 
that  fine  feathers  do  not  secure  melodious  voices ! 

The  Singhalese  account  for  a  bird  being  endowed  with  so 
agonising  a  cry  by  a  legend  of  how  a  wicked  man,  being  angry  with 
his  wife  and  child,  took  the  child  to  a  wood  and  murdered  it.  Then 
taking  some  of  its  flesh,  he  returned  home,  and  sending  his  wife 
out  on  an  errand,  he  popped  the  flesh  into  a  curry  which  she  was 
preparing.  Unheeding  the  child's  absence,  the  woman  presently  ate 
of  the  curry,  when  the  inhuman  father  told  her  what  he  had  done. 
Crazed  with  horror,  the  unhappy  mother  fled  to  the  jungle  and  there 
destroyed  herself.     In  her  next  transmigration  her  soul  passed  into  a 
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*  devil-bird,'  which  thenceforward  has  made  night  hideous  with  its 
cries  of  anguish. 

If  night  in  the  forest  is  beautiful,  how  entrancing  is  the  delicious 
freshness  of  the  tropical  dawn,  when  the  stars  pale  in  the  clear  vault 
of  heaven !  Then  the  hills  stand  in  sombre  purple  against  a 
primrose-coloured  sky,  and  suddenly  the  darkness  is  replaced  by  a 
flood  of  pure  dazzling  light ;  all  living  things  in  the  forest  awaken, 
and  a  thousand  varying  notes  blend  in  one  harmonious  chorus.  It 
is  so  odd  to  hear  the  deep  bass  supplied  by  a  booming  note  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  great  monkey,  but  which  is  really 
produced  by  a  most  gentle  dove. 

How  ethereal  were  the  lovely  violet  hues  of  the  distant  mountains 
in  that  early  dawn,  changing  so  rapidly  from  purple  to  pink,  and  then 
the  mellow  glow  of  the  risen  sun  casting  clear  dark  shadows  where  a 
moment  before  all  was  even-toned,  and  bringing  out  the  rich  greens 
of  the  great  trees  and  of  the  rank  succulent  herbage  all  round  the 
muddy  shores  of  the  lake,  the  *  moist  and  reedy  grass '  fringing  the 
still  waters,  which  form  quiet  little  bays  and  inlets  separated  by 
wooded  peninsulas ! 

Our  little  regiment  of  coolies,  composed  of  Moors,  Hindoos 
Buddhists,  and  Veddahs,  were  camped  on  the  brink  of  the  lake 
beneath  the  cool  shade  of  overhanging  trees,  and  the  blue  smoke  of 
their  camp-fires  added  a  picturesque  touch  to  the  scene. 

The  embankment  on  which  our  huts  were  built,  and  which  is  the 
dam  to  which  the  lake  owes  its  existence,  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  on 
the  summit,  and  about  two  miles  in  length.  The  whole  was  faced 
with  hewn  stone,  but  the  roots  of  large  trees  have  dislodged  the  great 
blocks,  and  overthrown  this  massive  masonry. 

We  were  close  to  the  ruins  of  Prakrama^s  audience-hall  and  lion- 
throne,  marked  by  a  number  of  dwarf  stone  pillars  and  by  a  solitary 
finely  sculptured  lion  with  curly  mane  and  twisted  claws  and  tail. 
He  is  about  7  feet  long  by  6  feet  6  inches  high.  We  were  fortunate 
in  seeing  him  in  the  right  place,  as  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed  to  Colombo,  there  to  grace  the  museum.  His  date,  in 
common  with  that  of  most  of  the  ruins,  must  be  about  a.d.  1153. 

On  the  farther  end  of  the  embankment  stands  a  cyclopean  statue 
of  King  Prakrama,  sculptured  in  full  relief  from  a  mass  of  dark  rock. 
He  is  represented  reading  an  *  ola,'  /.^.,  a  long  scroll,  and  the  sculptor 
has  not  given  him  a  pleasant  expression.  The  height  of  the  statue 
is  II  feet  6  inches.     By  some  accident  the  upper  half  of  his  ^sssA 
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was  broken  and  has  been  replaced  ralher  on  one  side.  The  Govern- 
ment Agent  (Sir  F,  Dickson),  who  was  with  us,  bade  his  men  climb 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  and  put  it  straight.  With  undis- 
guised horror  they  refused  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  a  king,  but 
they  climbed  up  the  rock  behind  him,  and  with  great  difficulty  con- 
trived to  reach  it  and  do  what  was  needed. 

I  found  a  very  attractive  spot  for  a  comprehensive  sketch  at  the 
Wata  Dig^  or  round  treasure-house,  a  circular  building  of  red  brick 
on  a  raised  and  terraced  mound.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  o( 
huge  stone  slabs,  all  covered  with  a  sort  of  diaper  pattern  of  four 
leafed  flowers,  which  is  quite  unique  in  my  experience  of  Oriental 
sculpture.  Between  each  slab  stands  a  tall  monolithic  column  mth 
finely  sculptured  capital.  The  terrace  wall  round  the  mound  is  alji 
very  richly  sculptured  with  rows  of  grotesque  fat  men,  lionSj  and 
ioius  blossoms  all  round  it.  It  is  approached  by  four  very  handsome 
stairways,  all  most  elaborately  carved,  and  with  very  perfect  guardian 
figures,  with  the  usual  headdress  or  canopy  of  seven -headed  serpents 
The  moonstones  at  the  base  of  these  steps  are  also  in  most  perfect 
preservation,  with  semicircles  of  geese,  elephants,  and  horses  round  a 
central  lotus  flower.     These  stones  are  7  feet  8  Inches  in  diameter. 

Within  the   circular  building  there  remain    only  the   mutilated 
fragments  of  a  sitting  image  of  Buddha,  whose  head  lies  on  the  g 
with  stony  face  upturned  to  the  sky,  alike  heedless  of  the  gay  butter- 
flies that  hover  around,  and  of  the  white  woman  from  a  far-away  isle 
who  dares  to  invade  his  sanctuary. 

Beside  the  broken  statue  lies  an   oblong  stone  marked  ' 
diamond- shaped  holes.     A  similar  stone  lies  in  the  outer  quadrangle 
of  the  'Temple  of  the  Tooth,'    They  were  probably  yoga  stones,  on 
which  devotees  might  gaze  fixedly  to  intensify  their  meditations.' 

The  circular  brick  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  but 
on  its  summit  a  noble  banyan  has  established  itself,  and  throws  out 
such  a  network  of  great  white  roots,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the 
mound,  that  its  roots  are  in  truth  as  conspicuous  as  the  wide-reachii^ 
arms,  which  were  the  chosen  playground  of  a  large  troop  of  frolic- 
some monkeys  of  all  ages  and  si«es,  Jumping,  swinging,  chattering, 
scolding,  grimacing,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  show  off  their  act 
plishments  to  the  strange  invader  of  iheir  sanctuary.  Several  had 
the  neaiest  little  babies,  which  cuddled  in  the  maternal  arm,  rode  on 
p  might  be. 
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« 
The  clear  blue  of  the  sky  forming  a  background  to  the  warm  rich 

reds  of  the  brickwork,  the  white  banyan  stems  and  stonework,  and 

the  greens  of  foliage  and  grass,  made  a  pleasant  scene,  and  presently 

a  solitary  priest  ascended  the  steps,  and  his  brown  skin  and  saffron 

drapery  and  palm-leaf  fan  added  just  the  needful  touch  of  yellow 

light.     To  the  right  of  the  picture  rises  the  Sat-mahal-prasada,  or 

'Palace  of  Seven   Storeys/     It  is  a  small  building  in  very  perfect 

preservation,  but  it  is  only  28  feet  6  inches  square  at  the  base,  and 

there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  it  was  used  for ;  possibly  a  cell  for 

some  fanciful  priest. 

Between  it  and  the  Wata  Ddge  lies  a  very  remarkable  huge  block 
of  stone  known  as  the  *  Galpota'  or  stone  book.  It  measures  28  feet 
in  length  by  5  in  width,  and  averages  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth  ;  but 
only  the  top  and  the  four  sides  are  hewn  so  as  to  represent  a  gigantic 
book.  For  some  reason  unknown.  King  Kirti  Nissanga  caused  his 
*  strong  men '  to  carry  this  enormous  stone  all  the  way  from  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Mihintale,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  eighty  miles.  This 
is  recorded  on  the  stone  itself,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  writing, 
except  that  the  inscription  is  encircled  with  a  procession  of  sacred 
geese,  and  at  either  end  a  neat  little  image  of  Buddha  sits  cross-legged 
between  two  tall  elephants,  which  uplift  their  trunks  and  so  form  a 
canopy  for  his  protection. 

The  inscriptions,  which  date  from  about  a.d.  1187,  are  chiefly 
Oriental  adulation  of  King  Kirti  Nissanga  by  his  prime  minister. 
After  enumerating  proofs  of  his  miraculous  powers  and  wisdom,  the 
inscription  tells  how  he  reconstructed  the  embankments  of  great 
lakes  and  watercourses,  thus  restoring  prosperity  to  the  people  ;  how 
he  got  rid  of  robbers  by  giving  them  whatever  riches  they  desired  (!) ; 
how  he  expelled  evil-doers  from  the  monasteries,  and  provided  the 
priests  with  food,  raiment,  lodging,  and  physic. 

Very  curious  are  the  details  of  some  of  his  almsgiving,  and  also 
of  his  care  for  the  prosperity  of  his  own  race.  We  are  told  how, 
considering  that  the  continuance  of  religion  and  of  the  sciences  de- 
pended on  the  royal  dynasty,  the  king  sent  to  the  country  of  Kaalinga 
(/>.,  Orissa  in  India),  whence  he  himself  had  come,  and  caused  many 
princesses  of  the  Soma  Surya  Wansae  (i.e.^  the  Luni-Solar  race)  to  be 
brought  to  his  court,  and  he  married  these  royal  virgins  to  his  son, 
and  so  increased  the  royal  family. 

Then  with  regard  to  alms,  every  year  his  Majesty,  wearing  the 
crown  and  all  royal  ornaments,  caused  himself,  his  two  chief  queens^ 
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and  his  son  and  daughter,  to  be  weighed  in  a  balance,  and  he 
bestowed  five  times  their  united  weight  of  goods  on  the  Buddhist  and 
Brahmin  priests,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  deformed,  and  other  desti- 
tute and  friendless  people.  *  He  quenched  the  fire  of  poverty  with 
showers  of  riches,  gold  coin,  copper,  bell-metal,  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
precious  stones,  vestments,  and  jewels.'  *  Thus  he  made  the  poor 
happy,  and  caused  a  constant  supply  of  rain.'  The  last  allusion  to 
the  favour  of  the  gods  is  one  which  would  eminently  appeal  to  this 
rice-growing  community  in  a  district  so  subject  to  drought. 

On  the  same  huge  tablet  another  inscription  tells  of  the  numerous 
temples  and  relic- shrines  which  he  either  built  or  repaired,  of  the 
enormous  sums  he  expended  in  regilding  the  seventy- two  images  of 
Buddha  placed  by  his  predecessor  in  the  rock-temples  at  Dambulla, 
and  restoring  the  shrines  at  Anuradhapura,  in  building  almshouses, 
which  he  furnished  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  where  the 
poor  were  provided  with  abundance  of  victuals,  and  how  he  dedicated 
his  son  and  daughter  to  the  Sacred  Tooth,  and  subsequently  redeemed 
them  by  offering  in  their  stead  a  dagoba  of  solid  gold  and  other 
precious  objects. 

This  very  literal  reading  of  a  man  being  worth  his  weight  in  gold 
seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  the  Singhalese  sovereigns.  The 
same  inscription  on  the  rock  at  Dambulla  which  records  how  the 
great  King  Prakrama  Bahu  made  and  gilded  the  aforesaid  seventy- 
two  statues  of  Buddha,  also  tells  of  his  annual  donation  of  five  times 
his  own  weight  in  gold  and  jewels  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  And 
here  at  Pollanarua  another  rock- tablet  tells  of  another  king  of  the 
Kaalinga  dynasty,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  Kirti  Nissanga,  annually 
distributed  five  times  his  own  weight  of  gold,  precious  stones,  jewels, 
and  rich  vestments  for  the  good  of  the  needy  ;  and,  moreover,  for 
five  years  relinquished  all  his  royal  revenues  in  order  to  relieve  the 
people  from  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  exactions  of  former 
kings. 

Very  special  interest  attaches  to  the  Delada  Maligawa,  a  temple 
built  for  the  reception  of  Buddha's  famous  tooth.  It  is  thought  that 
the  Wata  Dag^  was  built  for  it  when  it  was  first  brought  here  from 
Anuradhapura,  for  the  Mahawanso  records  how  the  great  Prakrama, 
arrayed  in  royal  apparel  and  mounted  on  an  elephant,  with  a  golden 
umbrella  over  his  head,  came  with  much  military  pomp  to  return 
thanks  for  his  victories  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Tooth.  This  second 
temple  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  its  honour  a  few  years  later  by 
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King  Kirti  Nissanga.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries  it  remains 
in  wonderful  preservation,  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  and  the  very 
remarkable  pillars  round  the  inner  shrine  being  almost 'perfect; 

I  found  another  very  pictorial  subject  in  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Jetawanarama  Temple,  with  a  foreground  of  exceedingly  ornamental 
pillars  and  admirably  sculptured  stones  overgrown  with  tangled 
creepers,  while  beyond  these  in  the  near  distance  stands  the  Kiri  or 
Milk-white  Dagoba,  so  called  from  the  beautifully  smooth  white 
chunam  with  which  the  whole  huge  building  was  once  coated.  And 
very  well  it  must  have  looked  when  crowned  with  its  gilded  tee  or 
symbolic  umbrella.  The  chunam  and  the  gilding  have  disappeared, 
otherwise  it  is  almost  perfect,  though  large  trees  have  contrived  to 
root  themselves  in  many  a  fissure,  and  veil  the  now  naked  brick,  or 
rather  tile-work  (for  the  building  material  here  is  all  tiles),  with 
delicate  foliage  and  a  network  of  roots  and  branches. 

The  great  Jetawanarama  Vihara  is  likewise  almost  shorn  of  its  coat- 
ing of  once  dazzling  chunam,  but  the  rich  warm  colours  of  its  crumbling 
brickwork,  standing  in  strong  light  and  dark  shade  against  a  blue 
sky,  and  all  softened  by  the  cool  greens  of  many  a  tree  and  creeping 
plant,  are  certainly  more  attractive  to  an  artist  than  the  temple  could 
have  been  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  A  stairway  of  the  usual  type,  but 
of  which  each  stone  is  twenty  feet  in  length  and  very  finely  sculptured, 
leads  up  to  the  eastern  entrance  between  two  polygonal  turrets,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  walls,  are  about  eighty  feet  in  height. 

Against  the  western  wall,  facing  the  rising  sun,  stands  a  huge  and- 
now  hideous  image  of  Buddha  about  60  feet  in  height,  which  when 
coated  with  chunam  must  have  resembled  polished  marble,  but  is 
now  only  broken  brickwork.  From  the  fact  that  some  very  low 
windows  seem  to  have  been  the  only  means  of  lighting  this  shrine. 
Sir  James  Tennent  infers  that  the  roof  was  perhaps  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  of  a  pagoda  on  the  Irawaddi  River  known 
as  the  *  Cave  of  Ananda,'  in  which  a  similar  statue  of  Buddha  is 
mysteriously  illuminated  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  roof,  unseen 
by  the  worshippers,  but  so  contrived  as  to  throw  a  full  ray  of  light 
only  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  image,  thus  forming  a  very 
effective  halo,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  gloom  of  the  temple. 

I  spoke  of  the  Kiri  Dagoba  as  *huge.'  It  is  really  about  100  feet 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  about  70  feet,  which  is  pretty  well  for  a  mass 
of  solid  brickwork,  but  it  is  effectually  dwarfed  by  the  Rankot  or 
Golden-spire  Dagoba  (which  is   also  called  Ruan-welle-sa^e^  *\kNR. 
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place  of  golden  dust').  This  gigantic  pile  is  200  feet  high,  and  about 
186  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  surrounded  by  eight  small  shrines  with 
conical  roofe. 

There  are  several  other  dagobas  of  the  same  type,  and  innumer- 
able sculptured  pillars,  which  alone  remain  to  suggest  vanished 
glories,  for  the  buildings  which  they  supported  have  wholly  disap- 
peared. Near  the  so-called  fort  were  the  royal  baths.  In  the  centre 
of  the  'kumara  pokuna,'  the  king's  own  bathing  pond— a  stone-lined 
tank — ^there  is  a  circuku:  stone  on  which  the  king  sat  and  submitted 
to  the  delicate  attentions  of  bathers ;  for  one  of  the  penalties  of 
monarchy  was  that  he  had  not  even  the  privilege  of  washing  himself. 
Three  stone  lions  which  lie  close  by  are  supposed  to  have  supported 
this  *  bath-chair.' 

But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  numerous  ruins  which 
lie  so  thickly  scattered  all  through  the  jungle,  which  now  overspreads 
the  whole  of  what  was  once  so  great  a  city — mounds  of  brickwork, 
broken  columns,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sculptured  stones,  geese, 
elephants,  lions,  horses,  lotus-blossoms,  and  grotesque  figures,  with 
here  and  there  fallen  images  lying  prostrate  on  the  earth. 

Now  temples  and  palaces  are  utterly  deserted  save  by  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  which  find  in  these  silent  sanctuaries  the  stillness  they 
love,  a  secure  retreat,  and  deep  cool  shade  where  they  can  make 
their  dens  and  rear  their  young  undisturbed.  Bears,  leopards,  and 
porcupines  share  the  inner  shrines  with  owls  and  flocks  of  evil-smell- 
ing bats.  Radiant  peacocks  and  emerald-green  parroquets,  orioles, 
barbets,  and  many  other  birds  of  gay  plumage,  flash  athwart  the  sun- 
light from  the  shelter  of  dark  foliage,  and  herds  of  wild  deer  couch 
fearlessly  beside  the  broken  idols  with  the  calm  passionless  faces 
which  so  little  heed  their  own  downfall. 

In  one  ruined  shrine  I  collected  a  handful  of  porcupine  quills  as 
a  memento  of  the  spot.  These  creatures  conceal  themselves  so 
effiectually  in  the  daytime,  that  even  in  the  districts  where  they 
abound  many  people  have  never  seen  one.  They  are  often  captured 
at  night  by  the  simple  stratagem  of  digging  a  deep  ditch  with  per- 
pendicular sides,  and  narrowing  gradually  towards  one  end.  The 
porcupine  enters  the  ditch  in  search  of  food,  and  walks  on  till  he 
sticks  fast,  and  can  by  no  possibility  turn  round,  as  his  quills  stick 
in  the  mud  ;  then  the  poor  '  fretful  porcupine '  falls  an  easy  victim. 
His  flesh,  which  resembles  that  of  a  nice  young  pig,  is  prized  as  a 
great  delicacy. 
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To  me  the  shrine  of  greatest  interest  was  the  Gal  Vihara,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  city,  a  quite  unique  rock-temple,  hollowed 
in  a  mass  of  dark-brown  gneiss  rock  ;  from  the  colour  of  which  the 
temple  is  also  called  Kulagalla,  *  the  black  rock. '  From  this  rock 
three  gigantic  figures  have  been  sculptured  in  almost  full  relief.  One 
represents  Buddha  sitting  in  contemplation  in  the  usual  attitude, 
arms  and  legs  alike  folded  in  complete  repose.  This  image  is 
15  feet  high,  and  sits  on  a  pedestal  5  feet  deep  by  18  feet  wide. 
The  background  is  all  most  elaborately  sculptured,  and  all  as  sharp 
and  clean-cut  as  though  it  were  the  work  of  yesterday — not  a  trace 
of  weathering  after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries. 

Then  comes  the  rock-hewn  temple,  which  is  built  up  in  front  and 
adorned  with  columns,  but  within  it  is  an  altar  on  which  is  another 
sedent  image  of  Buddha,  all  hewn  from  the  rock.  It  is  only  about 
half  the  size  of  the  image  outside,  but  the  whole  interior  of  the  shrine 
is  elaborately  decorated.  Unfortunately,  modem  piety  has  renovated 
ancient  art  with  grievously  crude  colours. 

The  temple  is  approached  by  rock-hewn  steps,  and  on  either  side 
the  rock  has  been  smoothed  so  as  to  form  two  inclined  planes,  one 
of  which,  18  feet  high  by  13  feet  9  inches  in  width,  is  covered  with 
a  long  inscription  in  the  ancient  Pali  character,  which,  however,  is 
not  specially  interesting. 

Next  to  this,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  huge  recumbent  image  of 
Buddha,  is  an  upright  statue,  23  feet  high,  representing  Ananda, 
Buddha's  favourite  disciple,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast. 
He  stands  on  a  circular  pedestal,  edged  with  the  conventional 
lotus-leaf,  which  generally  marks  the  throne  of  Buddha ;  hence 
this  image  has  generally  been  mistaken  for  Buddha  himself,  but 
wise  authorities  have  decided  otherwise,  chiefly  because  the  Maha- 
wanso  records  the  formation  of  this  rock-temple  by  King  Prakrama, 
and  describes  only  two  images  of  Gautama,  one  sitting,  the  other  re- 
clining. All  three  wear  the  robe  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  and 
shoulder  bare. 

The  recumbent  statue  is  46  feet  in  length,  and  represents  Buddha 
as  in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  Nirvana,  his  head  resting  on  the  right 
hand,  on  the  palm  of  which  is  engraved  a  lotus-blossom,  and  the 
hand  resting  on  a  bolster.  The  attitude  is  that  x)f  perfect  repose. 
The  difference  of  stature  between  Buddha  in  contemplation  and 
Buddha  in  his  last  rest  is  very  striking.  Eastern  symbolism  always 
seems  to  suppose  corporeal  growth  in  the  holy  dead^  Kewc/^X.VsR.^^^'^'Sk- 
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sity  for  graves  of  preternatural  length,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  Eve 
at  Jeddah,  which  measures  at  least  60  feet.^ 

I  fear  that  the'  mere  description  of  all  this  may  not  sound  very 
impressive,  but  it  certainly  is  so  in  reality,  and  so  I  felt  it  to  be  while 
myself  sitting  on  another  great  mass  of  dark  chocolate-coloured  rock, 
separated  from  the  temple  by  a  belt  of  grass  and  shrubs,  and  looking 
above  and  beyond  it  to  a  background  of  silent  solemn  forest.  One 
or  two  brethren  of  the  yellow  robe  hovered  about  the  door  of  the 
inner  temple,  but  the  throng  of  worshippers  who  in  bygone  ages 
bowed  before  these  gigantic  idols  has  passed  away  ;  yet  there  these 
remain,  heedless  as  ever  of  the  coming  and  going  of  men,  and  of  all 
their  joys  and  sorrows. 

To  this  great  capital  came  embassies  from  distant  lands,  even 
from  China,  chiefly  to  do  homage  to  the  various  objects  of  Buddhist 
worship.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  very  early  commercial 
intercourse  with  China,  chiefly  gathered  from  Chinese  books  of  ex- 
tracts from  ancient  records  now  lost,  showing  how  Chinese  fleets 
came  to  Galle  to  trade.  Swords  and  musical  instruments  were  among 
the  things  imported  to  Ceylon,  and  in  later  days,  a.d.  1266,  Chinese 
soldiers  served  in  the  army  of  Prakrama  III. 

But  in  1405  King  Wijaya-Bahu  VI.,  who  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  Hindoo  faith,  tyrannised  over  the  Buddhists  and  maltreated 
strangeis,  plundering  their  ships.  Among  those  thus  treated,  a 
Chinese  embassy  bringing  gifts  to  the  shrine  of  Buddha  were 
treacherously  waylaid,  and  escaped  with  difficulty.  Nevertheless, 
when,  in  1407,  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  his  great  general,  Ching- 
Ho,  with  sixty- two  junks  and  a  strong  military  force,  on  an  embassy 
to  Sumatra,  Java,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  other  places,  Ceylon  was  in- 
cluded, the  embassy  arriving  there  in  1408. 

Wijaya-Bahu,  however,  endeavoured  treacherously  to  capture  his 


^  This  great  image  is,  however,  a  mere  pigmy  as  compared  with  some  in  other 
Buddhist  countries,  notably  at  Bamian  in  Afghanistan,  where,  on  the  road  between 
Cabul  and  Baikh,  the  early  Buddhists  excavated  monasteries  and  rock-cells  literally  by 
the  thousand  in  the  high  cliffs  of  conglomerate,  some  of  which  have  been  fashioned 
into  the  likeness  of  gigantic  images  of  Buddha.  One  of  these,  which  was  measured 
with  the  theodolite  by  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  R.  E. ,  was  found  to  be  173  feet  in 
height  Another,  also  a  standing  figure,  was  proved  to  be  120  feet  high.  A  sitting 
figure  is  30  feet,  and  of  two  others  now  in  ruins,  one  must  have  been  about  60  feet 
high.  All  these  statues  were  originally  either  gilt  or  covered  with  metal.  Burmah 
also  glories  in  great  images  of  Buddha,  one  near  Moulmain  being  fully  120  feet  long. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  represents  Buddha  in  Nirvana.  In  China  and  Japan  also  he 
is  represented  on  a  colossal  scale. 
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visitors  and  to  plunder  and  burn  their  ships.  The  tables  were 
turned,  and  he  and  his  queen,  his  children,  his  officers  of  state,  and 
the  Tooth  were  carried  back  to  China,  where  the  Tooth  was  long  kept 
in  a  monastery  at  Nankin. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  having  compassion  on  his  prisoners, 
desired  the  officers  of  state  to  elect  *  the  wisest  of  the  family '  as  their 
king.  This  honour  was  conferred  on  Pula-ko-ma  Bazac  Lacha,  which 
is  evidently  Chinese  for  Prakrama  Bahu  Rajah.  All  the  prisoners 
were  sent  home,  and  a  Chinese  envoy  was  sent  to  invest  him  with 
regal  power  as  a  vassal  of  China,  and  thenceforth  annual  tribute  was 
paid  till  A.D.  1459,  when  it  suddenly  ceased. 

Now  the  intercourse  between  the  nations  'seems  to  be  limited  to 
the  visits  of  traders,  who  explore  certain  caves  on  the  coast  in  search 
of  the  glutinous  nests  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soup,  and  who 
trade  in  the  sea-slugs  or  beche-de-mer  which  are  turned  to  similar 
account.  The  former,  however,  form  a  very  small  item.  From  a 
recent  table  of  exports  from  Ceylon  to  China,  I  see  the  total  value 
of  edible  birds'  nests  for  the  year  was  only  40  rupees,  that  of  Mche- 
de-mer  was  27,300  rupees.  Sharks'  fins  were  valued  at  13,667  rupees. 
Fish,  dried  and  salted,  and  fish  fins  and  bones,  were  18,327  rupees, 
and  birds'  feathers  amounted  to  1,240  rupees. 

We  made  the  very  most  of  several  long  days  at  Pollanarua,  and 
then  abandoned  our  peaceful,  pleasant  camp,  with  much  regret.  A 
lovely  morning  ride  of  about  nine  miles  brought  us  to  beautiful  Lake 
Minery,  halting  on  our  way  at  Giritale,  a  charming  little  lake,  with 
massive  stone  embankment  and  some  sculptured  stones.  It  has 
the  usual  surroundings  of  fine  trees,  and  view  of  near  wooded  hills 
and  blue  distant  ranges.  We  had  previously  visited  Sevamputti, 
another  of  these  minor  tanks,  beyond  which  lies  Gunner's  Quoin, 
one  of  the  principal  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  the  scene 
had  a  touch  of  human  interest  from  the  lonely  watch-huts  on  the 
brink  of  the  swampy  ground,  mere  rudely-thatched  platforms  of 
boughs  raised  on  high  poles,  wherein  some  lonely  watcher  kept 
ceaseless  guard  to  scare  marauding  animals  from  the  crops.  By  day 
he  shouts  and  pulls  long  lines  of  clacking  rattles,  and  by  night  he 
kindles  fires  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  great  lake  at  Minery  was  made  about  a.d.  275,  and  owes  its 
existence  to  King  Maha  Sen,  who,  as  we  learnt  at  Anuradhapura, 
atoned  for  his  early  apostasy  from  Buddhism  by  most  energetic  con- 
struction of  temples  and  of  tanks  for  the  irrigation  of  temple-lands. 
It  is  said  that  Minery  was  designed  to  iitv^^X^X^^x^X^^^Nisaxv^'sx^^^ 
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belonging  to  the  Jetawanarama  Vihara  at  Pollanania.  In  order  to 
form  it,  he  diverted  the  waters  of  the  Kara-Ganga  (now  called 
Amban-Ganga)  near  Matale,  which  is  distant  about  forty  miles,  and 
formed  a  great  canal  by  which  to  convey  them  to  Minery.  Besides 
this,  he  constructed  sixteen  other  tanks,  including  that  of  Gantalawe 
(now  called  Kanthalay)  near  Trincomalee. 

So  great  and  numerous  were  his  works,  that  the  people  deemed 
him  godlike,  and  believed  that  he  received  supernatural  aid ;  yet 
strange  to  say,  though  all  his  works  were  beneficent,  yet  when,  after 
his  death,  a  pestilence  swept  the  land,  they  commenced  to  worship 
him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Indian  war-god  Kataragama — an  angry 
deity  to  be  propitiated,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  healing  of  malig- 
nantly inflicted  bodily  suffering  (see  page  464). 

In  the  very  picturesque  village  of  Minery  a  humble  mud-hut  is 
the  temple  of  the  deified  king,  whose  iron  sword,  with  a  square  hilt, 
peculiarly  decorated  with  small  brass  chains,  is  treasured  as  a 
precious  relic.  In  presence  of  his  image  there  is  a  holy  stone,  about 
two  feet  square,  let  into  a  large  one  for  greater  security.  To  this 
temple  persons  accused  of  any  crime,  or  having  any  cause  of  dispute 
with  their  neighbours,  repair,  and  having  kept  solemn  vigil  for  a  night 
in  an  open  shed  near  the  temple,  deposit  on  the  stone  a  fanam, 
which  is  a  very  small  coin,  equal  to  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee,  and 
swear  their  most  solemn  oaths, ^  with  the  firm  conviction  that  perjury 
would  involve  death  within  six  months.  In  the  village  we  also 
saw  a  curious  circular  thatched  building  all  closed  up,  in  which,  we 
were  told,  various  sacred  relics  were  stored,  including  an  arrow  once 
used  by  King  Maha  Sen. 

We  had  heard  a  rumour  of  the  existence  of  a  place  of  exceeding 
sanctity,  known  as  the  Grove  of  the  Tank  Gods,  and  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  see  it,  but  the  people  were  unwilling  to  lead  us  to  it. 
The  headman  declared  he  could  not  take  us,  as  it  would  require 
three  months  of  purification  ere  he  dared  approach  the  spot  with 
necessary  offierings  !  However,  having  gone  off"  by  myself  in  the 
evening  for  a  long  walk,  with  only  a  villager  for  my  guide,  I  dis- 
covered this  holy  of  holies,  to  his  great  disgust  and  my  own  un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

And  such  a  poor,  contemptible  little  place  as  it  is  !  simply  a  small 
space  cleared  in  the  dense  vegetation  on  the  embankment  of  the 
lake,  and  round  this  are  ranged  broken  fragments  of  images  and  a 

1  As  our  ancestors  did  on  the  Oath-stone  of  lona.     See  '  In  the  Hebrides,'  p.  7a 
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variety  of  sculptured  stones,  the  body  of  a  headless  lion,  an  odd 
hunchback  figure  minus  legSj  a  broken  image  with  a  seven-headed 


snake-canopy,  a  rather  graceful  female  figure,  and  a  good  many 
others,  all  broken,  and  propped  up  with  heaps  of  fragments.  Two  only, 
namely,  the  hunchback  and  the  lady,  are  unusual,  and  are  supposed 
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to  represent  Maha  Sen  and  his  wife.  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that 
the  descendants  of  the  race  who  constructed  these  grand  tanks  and 
built  these  splendid  cities  and  temples  can  rise  to  no  loftier  con- 
ception than  collecting  broken  fragments  of  images  in  some  shady 
corner,  which  is  thenceforth  invested  with  sanctity  and  mystery,  and 
only  approached  in  trembling  dread  ? 

In  the  same  walk  I  came  on  several  queer  little  holy  places  in  the 
forest — mere  circles  of  small  stones,  within  which  were  deposited  a 
multitude  of  offerings  of  rude  red  pottery,  very  varied  in  shape,  some 
being  simply  water-jars,  but  the  majority  resembling  the  fee  on  the 
summit  of  a  relic-shrine.  I  never  saw  anything  of  this  sort  anywhere 
else ;  but  a  few  days  later,  near  the  tank  at  Kanthalay,  we  came  on  a 
sandy  circle  beneath  great  trees,  where  red  earthenware  votive-lamps 
stood  ready  for  lighting  at  night.  Some  of  these  were  such  neat 
little  curios  that  I  felt  sorely  tempted  to  appropriate  one,  but, 
happily,  refrained  from  such  sacrilegious  theft.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  very  monkeys  respect  those  unprotected  accumu- 
lations of  crockery.  A  sudden  impulse  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
numerous  troops  would  make  short  work  of  the  whole. 

One  of  these  circles  was  guarded  by  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  form 
of  a  splendid  lizard,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  a  chameleon,  I 
suppose,  as  he  rapidly  changed  colour  with  indignation  at  my 
intrusion.  To  begin  with,  he  was  bright  green  with  a  crimson  head ; 
then  he  turned  brown  and  yellow,  and  afterwards  appeared  of  a 
rich  olive  colour.  After  a  while  he  turned  black,  to  frighten  me,  I 
suppose,  as  he  stood  puffing  like  a  little  demon  and  raising  his 
dorsal  spines.  When  he  saw  I  was  not  bent  on  mischief,  he  once 
more  assumed  his  green  robe  and  ruby  cap,  and  seemed  satisfied. 
Another  of  these  harmless  lizards  has  a  red-and-orange  pouch  under 
his  chin,  and  small  horns  which  give  him  a  most  demoniacal  appear- 
ance.    They  love  to  lie  basking  in  the  noonday  sun. 

A  family  of  screaming,  flying  foxes  returning  to  roost  in  the  trees 
overhead  were  well  in  keeping  with  the  scene,  and  as  evening  drew 
on,  the  large  green  frogs  in  the  lake  commenced  their  night  concert 
of  croaking. 

The  quaintness  of  the  aforesaid  circles  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
their  surroundings  of  huge  vines — climbing  plants  of  various  sorts — • 
originally  mere  twisted  tendrils,  which  have  swung  from  branch  to 
branch,  thence  hanging  in  huge  festoons,  till  the  whole  forest  is  thus 
linked  together  by  this  intricate  living  cordage.     Sometimes .  the 
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beautiful  treacherous  creepers  crush  to  death  the  trees  and  boughs 
around  which  they  have  twined,  and  the  stem  decays  and,  crumbles 
away,  leaving  the  great  coils,  now  grown  into  hard  wood,  old  and 
self-supporting,  twisting  spirally  in  every  direction,  like  legions  of 
writhing  snakes,  and  forming  a  very  distinctive  feature  in  the  under- 
growth. One  of  these  creepers  ^  bears  a  gigantic  bean,  always  sug- 
gestive of  Jack-in-the-beanstalk.  Its  pods,  which  are  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  length,  and  about  four  inches  wide,  are  divided  into  sections, 
each  containing  a  handsome  chocolate-coloured  bean,  which,  when 
hollowed  out,  makes  a  neat  match-box. 

Another  of  these  climbing  plants,  which  mounts  to  the  top  of 
high  trees,  bears  large  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  prickly  pods  containing  pretty,  smooth  grey  seeds,  so  round  that 
they  might  almost  be  used  as  marbles. 

The  temporary  bungalows  prepared  for  us  at  Minery  were  less 
fascinating  in  point  of  situation  than  our  last  camp,  being  farther 
from  the  lake  and  much  nearer  the  village.  They  were,  however, 
near  a  very  picturesque  stream,  in  which  groups  of  natives  bathed 
with  infinite  enjoyment  within  the  shade  of  pleasant  trees  all  matted 
with  large-leaved  creepers,  forming  ideal  *  green-rooms.'  Graceful 
tree-ferns  grew  beneath  the  tall  palms  and  overhung  the  stream,  and 
the  lukuriant  elephant  creeper,  with  its  large  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
lilac  blossoms,  formed  the  loveliest  screen,  mingling  with  the  beautiful 
Granadilla,  starred  with  passion-flowers  and  with  the  large  green  fruits 
which,  with  sugar  and  milk,  are  very  pleasant  food.  Handsome 
basket-ferns  had  niched  themselves  on  the  boughs  of  many  trees, 
from  which  also  hung  divers  orchids. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  even  now  in  a  rainy  seaspn,  Lake 
Minery  fills  so  as  to  have  a  circumference  of  fully  twenty  miles.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  waters  had  contracted  to  about  a  third  of 
that  size,  so  not  only  was  the  hewn  stone-work  of  the  great  embank- 
ment all  uncovered,  but  promontories  and  islets,  which  then  rise 
charmingly  from  the  waters,  were  all  high  and  dry.  The  said 
embankment  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  about  200 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  about  60  feet  high.  The  view  thence, 
looking  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  Matala  and  Kandy,  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  Cuchullin  Hills  in  Skye  as  seen  from  Ross-shire,  though 
the  latter  could  not  show  such  a  foreground  of  fine  timber. 

*  The  Entada  pursartha,  called  by  the  Singhalese  the  Maha-pus-wuel,  or  great 
hollow  climber. 
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We  had  been  told  that  what  should  really  be  the  bed  of  the  lake 
was  bordered  with  firm,  springy  turf,  on  which  horses  can  canter 
safely,  but  our  experience  was  of  a  soft,  muddy  shore,  very  bad 
riding  ground,  and  in  places  all  undermined  and  thrown  up  into  soft 
hillocks,  as  if  an  army  of  moles  had  been  at  work  :  this  was  due  to 
the  boring  of  huge  earthworms. 

But  this  rich,  juicy  grass  forms  delightful  pasture,  and  the  swampy 
ground  about  this  lake  used  to  be  one  of  my  brother's  favourite 
hunting-grounds.  Then  herds  of  elephants  and  ungainly,  often 
savage,  buffaloes  (the  latter  perhaps  numbering  a  hundred  or  more) 
would  come  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  wallowing  in  the  thick,  soft  mud 
and  long  grass.  But  since  cheap  guns  and  gunpowder  have  placed 
weapons  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  natives  as  well  as  foreigners, 
the  harassed,  over-hunted  survivors  have  disappeared  to  forests  yet 
more  remote,  and  now  the  extensive  pasture-grounds  here  and  at 
Pollanarua,  and  around  all  the  great  tanks,  are  frequented  by  very 
large  herds  of  domestic  buffaloes  and  black  cattle  brought  over  from 
the  mainland  via  Manaar. 

In  some  places  the  swampy  shores  of  the  lake  are  edged  with 
cable-rattans,  which  one  would  naturally  suppose  to  be  bamboos,  but 
which  are  really  members  of  the  palm  family — Calamus — long  slim 
canes  which  grow  to  a  length  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more, '  climbing  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  all  armed  with  hooked  thorns  and 
interwoven  so  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  mass.  This  grows  to  the 
very  brink,  where  rank  grass  borders  an  expanse  of  soft  dark  mud, 
forming  a  treacherous  crust  on  which  the  unwary  treads,  and  sinks 
through  into  deep  slime  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  a  mud-bath 
delightful  to  the  wild  elephants,  who  love  to  smear  their  whole  bodies 
with  it,  and  so  are  protected  against  mosquitoes. 

The  apparent  extent  of  the  lake  is  much  diminished  by  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  the  lotus,  with  its  tall,  artistically  untidy  leaves  and 
great  rosy  blossoms  ;  but  here  and  there  lies  a  reach  of  very  still 
water,  a  calm  mirror  reflecting  the  pure  blue  of  heaven,  and  on  which 

1  Tennant  mentions  having  seen  a  specimen  250  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter 
without  a  single  irregularity,  and  no  appearance  of  foliage  other  than  the  bunch  of 
feathery  leaves  at  the  extremity.  In  the  southern  forests,  where  it  grows  most 
luxuriantly,  these  slender  canes  are  used  by  the  natives  in  the  construction  of  light 
suspension  foot-bridges,  consisting  of  a  frail  woven  platform,  with  a  rattan  hand-rail, 
swaying  in  such  a  manner  as  sorely  tries  the  nerves  of  any  European  who  finds  himself 
obliged  to  cross  a  stream  on  so  frail  a  roadway  (the  stream  perhaps  roaring  in  a  ravine 
a  hundred  feet  below). 
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float  the  creamy  cups  of  white  lilies— an  image  of  peace,  marred, 
however,  by  ugly  suggestions  of  scaly  monsters  swimming  languidly 
to  and  fro  among  the  lovely  lilies. 

These  horrid  crocodiles  (the  largest  of  lizards,  and  oh,  how  unlike 
their  dainty  little  cousins  !)  lie  basking  on  the  dry  mud,  looking  so 
like  boughs  of  fallen  trees  that  it  is  quite  startling  to  see  them  glide 
into  the  water  as  one  draws  near — indeed,  I  often  felt  rather  nervous 
as  I  made  my  way  on  foot  through  the  low  brush  and  tall  grasses 
which  fringe  these  lagoons,  lest  I  might  inadvertently  stumble  over 
one  and  awaken  him  from  his  noonday  sleep.  One  snap  from  those 
enormous  jaws  would  be  a  remembrance  not  quickly  forgotten,  even 
supposing  one  got  away.  I  had  a  recollection  of  hearing  of  ©ne, 
measuring  17^  feet  in  length,  which  swallowed  a  native  whole,  barring 
his  head  and  one  hand,  which  it  had  previously  bitten  off.  It  was 
killed  on  the  following  day,  and  the  remains  of  the  man's  body  were 
found  inside  of  it. 

These  brutes  seize  their  prey  and  drag  it  under  water  to  drown  it> 
and  then  eat  it  when  hungry.  But  they  are  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  what  meat  they  devour,  and  being  cannibals  are  always  ready  to 
feast  on  the  carcase  of  their  nearest  relation  who  has  been  shot  and 
left  on  the  shore.  They  vary  in  size  from  new-born  babies  just 
hatched  by  sun-heat  from  the  sixty  to  eighty  eggs  which  the  mother 
buried  in  the  sand,  to  full-grown  reptiles,  perhaps  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  Strange  to  say,  those  which  inhabit  tanks  liable  to  dry  up  in 
summer  have  the  power  of  hibernating,  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud,  which  dries  over  them,  and  there  they  lie  torpid  till  the  next 
rainy  season  reawakens  them.  These  never  grow  larger  than  about 
eight  feet.  With  regard  to  longevity,  in  the  case  of  one  recently 
captured,  scientists  decided,  from  certain  developments  of  horny 
growth,  that  it  must  be  fully  three  hundred  years  old. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  very  unpleasant  creatures  is,  that  in  the 
course  of  their  long  lives  they  renew  their  sixty-eight  long  sharp  teeth 
several  times,  so  that  even  in  extreme  old  age  those  appallingly 
strong  jaws  are  always  well  furnished  for  offensive  warfare.  When 
they  have  something  to  eat  afloat,  you  see  only  their  noses  and 
foreheads  above  water,  but  as  soon  as  they  see  that  they  are  observed 
down  they  drop  to  the  bottom. 

Often  they  lie  embedded  in  mud  among  tall  reeds  and  water- 
grasses,  and  often  only  the  quivering  of  these  betrays  their  presence. 

D  D  2 
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On  land  they  waddle  slowly,  but  once  they  take  to  the  water  they 
prove  swift  swimmers. 

To  do  them  justice,  they  are  most  diligent  scavengers,  rejoicing 
in  every  sort  of  decayed  animal  matter,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 
Nevertheless,  their  numbers  are  in  excess  of  even  this  need ;  and 
since  it  is  so  very  desirable  to  find  an  incentive  for  thinning  the  ranks 
of  these  terribly  prolific  and  dangerous  monsters  (which  in  the 
northern  lakes,  near  Mullaitivu,  literally  swarm),  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that,  although  no  use  has  as  yet  been  discovered  for  their 
horrid-looking  scaly  backs,  the  belly  skin  has  a  high  commercial 
value,  being  the  finest,  strongest,  softest,  and  most  durable  of  all 
leathers,  and  is  greatly  prized  for  the  manufacture  of  travelling-bags, 
portmanteaus,  boots  and  shoes,  pocket-books,  &c. 

The  skin  must  be  removed  in  as  large  and  clean  a  piece  as 
possible,  without  any  tear  or  cut ;  then  it  must  be  steeped  in  strong 
brine,  and  afterwards  well  rubbed  with  salt  and  alum,  and  then 
forwarded  to  England  in  a  secure  packing-case.  The  tanning  is 
done  in  London.  The  value  of  a  skin  is  chiefly  determined  by  its 
width.  Sportsmen  who  have  sent  consignments  to  London  say  that 
they  have  received  i8j.,  20s.,  and  26s.  apiece  for  them,  so  that 
crocodile-hunting  is  now  practically  useful  in  more  ways  than  the 
mere  destruction  of  dangerous  animals. 

More  agreeable  denizens  of  the  waters  are  sundry  kinds  of  fish, 
which  are  good  and  abundant.  The  'natives  catch  them  with  nets 
and  in  trap-baskets  of  bamboo  wickerwork  rather  like  lobster-pots, 
much  wider  at  the  base  than  at  the  top.  The  fisherman  dexterously 
drops  one  of  these  over  a  fish  as  it  lies  in  a  muddy  shallow,  and  then 
inserting  a  hand  through  a  hole  at  the  top,  captures  the  fish  and 
drops  him  into  a  creel  slung  by  his  side.  The  best  of  these  is  the 
*  lola,'  which  is  rather  Hke  a  very  large  ungainly  trout,  but  is  con- 
sidered excellent. 

Once  more  we  took  the  load,  or  rather  what  the  fine  old  village 
chief  who  led  the  way  on  foot  was  pleased  to  call  the  path,  sometimes 
along  the  dry  bed  of  rocky  streams,  passing  as  best  the  horses  could 
under  or  over  fallen  trees,  then  through  parched  jungle,  all  burnt  up 
with  the  drought,  except  the  scarlet  ixora ;  even  the  great  tree  cactii 
and  bare  knotted  ropes  of  giant  lianas  looking  more  weird  than 
ever  without  their  accustomed  veiling  of  delicate  foliage. 

At  last,  after  four  hours  of  this  slow,  hot  march,  we  suddenly 
emerged  on  the  high-road,  with  telegraph  posts  and  all  other  proofs 
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of  a  return  to  civilised  life,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  village  of  Gal- 
Oya,  where  a  most  wretched  mud-hut  was  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  Government  rest-house.  There  we  spent  a  broiling  day,  and 
repeated  the  programme  on  the  following  day  in  the  rest-house  at 
Alutoya.  The  third  day  brought  us  to  the  margin  of  the  great 
ancient  tank  of  Kanthalay,  which  is  apparently  about  as  large  as 
Minery,  but  with  a  more  deeply  indented  shore-line.  I  had  to  ex- 
plore alone,  my  companions  being  too  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the 
great  heat. 

This  also  is  a  very  pretty  scene —  a  great  ruined  embankment  of 
huge  cut  stones  all  overgrown  with  fine  old  trees  ;  an  enormous 
pile  of  hewn  blocks  marking  the  site  of  the  ruined  sluice,  masses 
of  dark  chocolate-coloured  rock,  dreamy  ranges  of  far  distant 
hills,  and  the  calm  lake  reflecting  all  the  beauties  of  earth  and  sky. 
Not  a  sound  to  break  the  stillness  save  the  occasional  shrill 
cry  of  passing  wild  duck  or  other  water-fowl.  Now  and  again  a  flash 
of  lovely  colour  as  a  dainty  kingfisher  or  some  other  fairy  of  the  bird- 
world  flew  by.  Shortly  after  that  date,  however,  this  tank  was 
effectually  restored,  and  though*  the  people  were  very  slow  in  profit- 
ing by  the  boon,  it  is  now  a  centre  of  extensive  cultivation  and  of  a 
flourishing  population. 

The  lake,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  originally  formed  by  King 
Maha  Sen  about  a.d.  275,  but  it,  and  the  great  feeding  canal  con- 
necting it  with  Minery,  were  practically  remade  by  Prakrama  Bahu 
about  1 153,  forming  part  of  that  vast  series  of  navigable  waters 
known  as  the  Seas  of  Prakrama.  (I  think  I  have  mentioned  that  he 
is  said  to  have  constructed  1,407  tanks,  and  to  have  repaired  1,395.) 
Prakrama's  great  canal  is  believed  to  have  carried  its  water-supply 
twenty-four  miles  farther,  to  irrigate  the  once  fertile  plains  of 
Tamblegam,  close  to  Trincomalee.  But,  in  some  time  of  over- 
whelming flood,  these  plains  were  transformed  to  a  great  lake,  whose 
waters  forced  a  passage  to  the  sea,  and  then,  in  turn,  received  the 
tribute  of  the  great  ocean  in  an  influx  of  salt  water. 

Once  admitted,  it  has  never  again  been  possible  to  exclude  the 
sea,  so  that  Tamblegam  is  now  a  large,  brackish  lake  swarming  with 
fish,  but  chiefly  notable  for  its  immense  beds  of  small  semi-trans- 
parent oysters,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  flat.  They 
are  largely  used  in  China  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  ornamental 
windows,  so  many  are  exported  thither,  and  many  more  are  burnt  as 
yielding  peculiarly  fine  lime  for  betel-chewers.     So  wowde^^cKs:?^  "^sfc 
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creatures  adapted  for  their  varying  conditions  of  existence,  that  these 
oysters  flourish  only  in  brackish  water,  and  serious  mortality  results 
when  either  fresh  or  salt  water  predominates,  as  happens  in  season  of 
flood  or  drought 

We  passed  this  wide,  glassy  lake  on  the  following  day,  on  our 
way  from  Kanthalay  to  Trincomalee  (a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles), 
tiie  latter  a  very  beautiful  spot,  which  was  destined  to  prove  the 
£euthest  point  of  this  expedition,  and  where  our  stay  was  considerably 
prolonged  owing  to  the  Bishop's  very  serious  illness. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TRINCOMALEE — SAAMI   ROCK 

Trincomalee  Harbour — ^Fort  Austenberg — ^Fort  Frederick — The  Saami  Rock — Birds — 
Hot  springs— Palmyra-palms — The  Lily  shore. 

I  SUPPOSE  that,  with  the  exception  of  Rio  in  Brazil  and  Sydney  in 
Australia,  few  of  the  world's  harbours  excel  Trincomalee  in  beauty 
and  security. 

So  perfectly  is  it  land-locked  that,  as  we  stood  on  the  high 
ramparts  of  Fort  Austenberg,  looking  down  on  the  inner  harbour,  on 
whose  clear,  green  waters  floated  several  British  men-of-war,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  this  was  indeed  an  arm  of  that  sea 
which  lay  wrapped  in  purple  gloom  beyond  a  wide  expanse  of  dark 
palmyra-palms. 

One  of  the  officers  had  kindly  provided  for  me  a  shelter  from  sun 
and  rain  by  spreading  a  thick  matting  of  palm-leaves  over  one  of  the 
embrasures,  and  as  I  sat  there  hour  after  hour  sketching  that  beautiful 
panorama,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  passage  by  which  these  vessels  had 
entered  this  calm  haven  from  the  great  outer  ocean,  and  which  is 
protected  by  a  reef  stretching  far  out  to  sea,  forming  a  perfect  break- 
water.    My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  so  deep  are  these 
placid  waters,  large  vessels  can  lie  so  close  inshore  as  to  discharge 
their  cargo  without  the  use  of  boats,  their  yard-arms  actually  pro- 
jecting over  the  wharf.     I  was  told  (but  whether  true  or  not  I  cannot 
say)  that  the  depth  is  really  so  great  that  it  has  never  been  fathomed, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  theory  that  this  harbour  is  the  crater  of  a  sub- 
merged volcano, 
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More  tempting  swimming-baths  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
some  of  the  sheltered  inlets  of  this  deep,  calm  sea-lake  ;  but,  alas  ! 
even  here  danger  sometimes  lurks  in  the  form  of  venturesome 
ground- sharks,  and  there  is  a  sad  tradition  of  how  once,  when  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  bathing  below  the  fort,  their  comrades  on 
shore  perceived  the  dim  form  of  a  large  shark  rising  in  pursuit  of  a 
lad  who  had  just  taken  a  header  into  the  depths.  All  unconscious 
of  danger,  he  rose  cheerily  to  the  surface,  but  a  moment  later  a  cry 
of  agony  rent  the  air  as  the  lad  disappeared,  and  the  waters  were 
reddened  with  his  life-blood.  Quick  as  thought  a  soldier  dived  at 
the  very  spot,  and  quickly  reappeared,  bringing  the  poor  young 
fellow's  head  and  shoulders— r  the  body  having  been  bitten  in  two  by 
the  shark,  who  escaped  safely  with  the  lower  half,  and  was  never 
seen  again,  though  many  days  were  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  capture 
him. 

Right  below  me  lay  the  Dockyard,  the  Naval  Stores  Depot,  and 
the  Admiralty.  Not  the  shipping  only,  but  also  charmingly  wooded 
isles  lay  mirrored  in  that  quiet  inland  lake;  while  beyond  the  white 
sands  of  the  farther  shore,  red-tiled  houses,  embowered  in  pleasant 
gardens,  indicated  the  direction  of  a  town  with  some  eleven  thousand 
inhabitants,  stretching  round  a  horse-shoe-shaped  bay,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  guarded  by  two  rocky  headlands,  on  the  nearest  of  which, 
overshadowed  by  grand  old  trees,  stands  the  Government  Agent's 
house  ^  (a  spot  endeared  to  us  all  by  the  recollection  of  the 
sympathetic  and  considerate  hospitality  which  there  enfolded  us  in  a 
time  of  grave  anxiety.^ 

The  farther  point  of  the  horse-shoe  is  a  bold  peninsula  rising  from 
the  ocean  in  a  sheer  precipice  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
thence  sloping  gently  towards  the  shore,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  long  flat  neck  of  grassy  sand.  Fort  Frederick  by  which  name 
this  fortified  crag  is  known  to  Europeans,  guards  the  outer  harbour, 
and  is  the  military  headquarters.  To  the  natives,  however,  this  bold 
headland  is  still,  as  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  the  Saami  (or, 
as  it  would  be  pronounced  in  India,  Swami)  Rock,  or  Rock  of  God, 
sacred  to  the  worship  of  Eiswarama,  The  Almighty  God. 

(It  is  said  the  original  name  of  this  place  was  Tirukkonatha- 
malai,  /.^.,  *  the  Mountain  of  Holy  Konathar,'  whoever  he  may  have 
been; 

*  The  seat  of  the  Government  Agency  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Batticaloa. 
^  Owing  to  the  Bishop's  serious  illness. 
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Nothing  has  struck  me  more  fotcibly  in  the  course  of  my  travels 
than  the  fact  of  how  often  the  people  living  in  a  place  take  no  interest 
whatever,  and  probably  ignore  the  existence,  of  some  local  custom  or 
legend  which  to  the  traveller  is  the  point  of  chief  interest  in  the 
district. 

This  I  found  to  be  emphatically  the  case  at  Trincomalee.  Many 
years  ago  I  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Forbes  Leslie  that  he  had  here 
witnessed  a  strikingly  picturesque  form  of  aboriginal  worship,  so  one 
of  my  first  inquiries  on  arriving  in  the  district  was  whether  the 
ancient  worship  on  the  rock  was  still  carried  on.  I  was  assured  on 
all  hands  that  it  was  entirely  given  up. 

However,  on  the  very  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Fort  Frederick,  a 
natural  instinct  led  me  past  the  old  Dutch  burial-ground,  with  its 
moss-grown  graves  overshadowed  by  flowering  surya-trees,  to  the 
brink  of  the  highest  precipice,  which  in  itself  is  so  very  grand  that  I 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  a  picture  of  it. 

So  thither  I  wended  my  way  at  daybreak  on  Monday,  September 
29th,^  returning  in  the  afternoon  to  colour  my  morning's  pencil 
sketch.  Just  as  I  was  finishing  my  work,  or  rather  was  compelled  to 
halt  for  the  evening  in  order  to  watch  the  marvellous  loveliness  of 
the  sunset  lights  and  colours  which  flooded  the  wide  sea  and  rocks 
with  opal  tints  of  dreamy  beauty,  through  which  one  by  one  the  stars 
began  to  glimmer,  I  observed  that  first  one,  then  another  and  another 
native,  both  men  and  women,  were  taking  ifp  positions  on  the  crags, 
each  carrying  either  a  bunch  of  fruit  or  a  cbatty  of  milk  or  water. 

Ere  long  about  forty  had  assembled,  including  one  who  acted  the 
part  of  priest.  He  was  clothed  with  scanty  saffron-coloured  cloth, 
and  had  a  string  of  large  black  beads  rounid  his  head.  He  stood  on 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  crag,  and  the  worshippers,  having  laid  at  his 
feet  their  offerings  of  cocoa-nuts,  lovely  jcocoa-palm  blossoms,  betel 
leaves,  bunches  of  plantains,  flowers,  coi 
whatever  else  they  had  to  give,  clustered 
find  a  footing  on  the  rock  or  the  sli 
performed  his  ceremonial  ablutions  for 
from  a  brass  lota. 

As  the   sunset   glories  faded  an 
brilliantly  the  priest  intoned  a  litany,  to 


s,  small  baskets  of  grain,  or 
round  wherever  they  could 
ery  grass  while  the  priest 
urification  in  water  poured 

the  stars  shone  out  more 
hich  all  devoutly  responded; 


then  one  by  one  he  took  the  chattie^  of  good  milk  or  water,  and 

1  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant  mentions  thia  worship  as  occurring  once  a  year,  on 
^e  23rd  January,  f 


\ 
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poured  them  out  on  the  rock  as  a  libation.^  After  this,  while  still 
chanting  the  litany,  he  took  each  gift,  and  from  his  giddy  height  cast 
it  into  the  fathomless  ocean,  far,  far  below,  a  true  offering  to  the 
Almighty  Giver. 

Then  kindling  a  fire  on  the  rock  pinnacle,  he  thrice  raised  a 
blazing  brand  on  high,  and  all  the  people  threw  their  arms  heavenward. 
Afterwards  he  lighted  a  brazen  censer  and  swung  it  high  above  his 
head,  till  the  still  evening  air  was  all  perfumed  by  the  fragrant  incense. 
Finally,  descending  from  his  post  of  danger  and  honour,  he  took 
ashes  from  the  sacred  fire  and  therewith  marked  each  worshipper  on 
the  forehead,  after  which  they  silently  dispersed,  and  in  the  quiet 
starlight  wended  their  way  back  to  lower  earth. 

A  more  strikingly  impressive  scene  I  have  never  witnessed,  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  to  me  it  proved  so  irresistibly  attractive  that 
again  and  again  I  found  my  way  at  sunset  to  the  same  spot,  whence 
I  commanded  so  perfect  a  view  of  the  Saami  Rock.  I  found  that 
the  worshippers  assembled  there  every  Monday  and  Friday  evening, 
and  one  night  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  this  ceremony  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  great  full  moon  was  rising  from  the  waters, 
and  nothing  more  solemn  could  be  conceived.  There  was  the 
mellow  light  of  the  moon  flooding  the  calm  sea,  and  the  red  firelight 
glowing  on  the  dark  crag  and  on  the  brown  skin  and  white  turbans 
and  drapery  of  the  worshippers,  while  from  across  the  harbour 
flashed  one  vivid  terrestrial  star  from  the  lighthouse  on  Foul  Point. 

It  seems  that  at  the  time  when  the  Tamil  conquerors  crossed  from 
the  coast  of  Malabar  and  invaded  Ceylon,  they  resolved  to  appropriate 
a  spot  so  venerated  by  the  aborigines ;  so  having  (so  they  said) 
proved  from  their  sacred  Puranas  that  Trincomalee  was  a  fragment 
of  the  holy  Mount  Meru,  which  had  been  hurled  from  heaven  in  a 
celestial  turmoil,  they  thereon  built  a  stately  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva, 
and  which  is  still  remembered  as  the  shrine  of  a  Thousand  Columns. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1622,  however,  the  Dutch  deeming  it  necessary 
to  erect  forts  at  various  important  points  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  Portuguese,  took  possession  of  Trincomalee,  and  ruthlessly 
appropriated  the  great  temple  as  the  quarry  to  supply  building  materia 

1  Precisely  as  was  done  by  our  own  ancestors — a  custom  kept  up  in  many  a  comer 
of  Great  Britain  long  after  Christianity  was  the  only  recognised  religion  in  the  land* 
For  instances  of  such  libations  being  offered  even  in  the  last  century  in  our  northern 
isles  and  Highlands  see  '■  In  the  Hebrides,'  pp.  71  and  192  to  194.  By  C.  F,  Gordon- 
Cumming.     Published  by  Chatto  and  Windus. 
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for  their  fortifications.  Consequently  sculptured  and  carved  stones 
are  still  to  be  discerned  here  and  there  in  the  walls  of  Fort  Frederick 
(a  name  said  to  have  been  bestowed  in  honour  of  Frederick  William, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg). 

One  solitary  pillar  on  the  highest  point  of  the  crag  commemorates 
the  suicide  in  a.d.  1687  of  Francina  Van  Reede,  a  Dutch  maiden  of 
good  family,  whose  betrothed  had  forsaken  her,  and  had  embarked 
for  Europe  with  his  regiment.  Ere  the  vessel  could  clear  the  coast, 
she  had  to  tack,  and  again  ran  close  inshore  beneath  this  precipice, 
and  at  that  moment  the  girl  sprang  from  the  dizzy  summit,  and,  in 
presence  of  her  faithless  lover,  fell  a  mangled  corpse  on  the  dark  rocks 
which  jut  through  the  surging  surf  far  below. 

Although  the  aforesaid  pillar  bears  a  Dutch  inscription  recording 
this  sad  event,  it  is  so  precisely  like  some  of  the  most  prominent 
pillars  in  the  ruined  wave-washed  temple  at  Doadra  Head  (the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Isle) — pillars  with  the  identical  alternate 
sections,  square  and  octagonal— that  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was 
one  of  the  *  Thousand  Columns '  of  Siva's  shrine. 

I  ascertained  thatthe  officiating  priest  of  the  rock,  though  not  a 
true  Brahman,  w^soh<  of  the  spurious  low-caste  Brahmans  so 
common  in  Southern  IndiS^*  who  habitually  minister  at  the  blood- 
stained altars  of  Siva,  with'^^om  Eiswarama  has  been  so  artfully 
identified ;  indeed,  I  learnt  that  the  Saami  Rock  is  often  described 
as  Kon-Eiswara-Parvatia,  thus  also  honouring  Siva's  wife,  the  goddess 
Parvati. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of  Eiswara  is  by  far 
the  most  ancient  faith  of  the  island,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  striking  ceremonial  has  continued  unchanged  from 
remote  ages.  Whole  dynasties  have  arisen  and  become  extinct — 
conquering  races  from  India,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Britain  have 
successively  held  sway  in  the  fair  Isle,  and  the  one  thing  which  has 
continued  the  same  from  generation  to  generation  has  been  this 
evening  sacrifice. 

Not  'neath  the  domes  where  crumbling  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 


*  •  In  the  Himalayas  and  on  Indian  Plains,'  PP.57S-580.  Published  by  Chattoand 
Windus.  For  a  curious  example  of  a  very  venerated  and  most  foul  Hindoo  shrine 
being  enclosed  within  the  great  Mahommedan — now  British — fort  at  Allahabad,  see 
p.  j$  of  the  above. 
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But  in  that  fane,  most  catholic  and  solemn, 
Which  God  hath  planned. 
In  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder. 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  Sun  and  Moon  supply. 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ,  thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky. 

To  me  it  seemed  a  very  impressive  and  simple  act  of  worship, 
singularly  free  from  idolatry,  and  in  very  marked  contrast  with  the 
many  painful  forms  of  devil-worship  which  met  us  at  every  turn  in 
the  beautiful  Isle  of  Palms. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  real  regret  when  I  learnt  how,  in 
September  1889,  this  solemn  natural  shrine  had  become  the  scene  of 
contention  between  the  priests  of  rival  sects,  a  Pandaram  priest 
appealing  against  a  Brahman  for  declaring  that  he  alone  was  entitled 
to  officiate  as  priest  at  the  Saami  Rock,  and  there  to  perform  Sivite 
religious  ceremonies.  The  dispute  ended  in  a  civil  trial  before  the 
District  Judge,  each  party  being  defended  by  native  counsel,  and  the 
case  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Pandaram  priest,  to  whom  were 
awarded  damages  to  the  value  of  120  rupees. 

Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  military  precautions 
at  Trincomalee,  it  has  been  decided  that  henceforth  worshippers  will 
only  be  allowed  access  to  the  Saami  Rock  on  the  first  and  last  Fridays 
of  each  month,  no  one  being  now  admitted  to  Fort  Frederick  without 
a  pass  from  the  Commandant. 

In  truth,  not  for  the  sake  of  Ceylon  only,  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  world's  mercantile  marine,  there  was  much  need  to  strengthen 
the  somewhat  antiquated  military  defences  of  this  magnificent 
harbour  ;  and  as  regards  Fort  Frederick,  isolated  as  it  is  from  the 
mainland  by  the  low  grassy  neck  of  the  peninsula,  one  cannot  but 
fear  that,  in  case  of  a  siege,  the  beleaguered  garrison  would  find 
themselves  in  as  difficult  a  position  as  were  the  Dutch  when,  in  August 
1795,  t^^y  were  here  besieged  by  a  British  force  consisting  of  the  71st, 
72nd,  73rd,  and  77th  regiments,  together  with  artillery,  and  two 
battalions  of  Sepoys,  under  command  of  General  Stewart.  As  they 
entered  the  harbour  one  frigate  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  and  was  lost. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  garrison  was  forced  to  capitulate,  since 
which  time  the  Union  Jack  has  here  floated  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion. 

Previous  to  that  date  this  beautiful  bay  had  witnessed  many  a 
struggle  between  the  covetous  European  Powers,  who  each  craved  "^ 
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monopoly  of  Singhalese  commerce.  First  of  all,  in  1612,  the  King 
of  Kandy,  who  hoped  by  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  to  get  rid  of  the 
Portuguese,  permitted  the  former  to  erect  a  fort  at  Cottiar,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Trincomalee.  This,  however,  was  no 
sooner  done  than  it  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  a  Portuguese 
force,  which  had  rapidly  marched  across  the  Isle  from  Colombo  or 
Negombo. 

In  1622  the  Dutch  seized  and  garrisoned  Trincomalee  itself,  but 
finding  that  holding  forts  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Isle  was  of  no  avail 
in  securing  the  cinnamon  trade  of  the  western  provinces,  they  shortly 
after  abandoned  both  Trincomalee  and  Batticaloa. 

Thus  it  was  that  when,  in  1657,  the  Ann  frigate  of  London,  a 
trading  vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Knox  for  *the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company,'  was  driven  to  anchor  in 
Cottiar  Bay  for  necessary  repairs,  they  found  there  no  Europeans,  but 
what  seemed  at  first  a  very  kind  welcome  from  the  natives.  The 
story  of  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  captain,  his  son,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew,  and  the  graphic  account  of  the  then  quite  unknown 
interior  of  the  island,  and  the  customs  of  the  king  and  people  of 
Kandy,  which  was  published  by  Robert  Knox,  junior  (when,  after 
twenty  years  of  captivity,  he  at  length  contrived  to  escape,  and  after 
infinite  difficulties  reached  the  Dutch  fort  of  Arrepa,  near  Manaar,  on 
the  north-  east  coast),  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
volumes  of  pioneer  travel.  The  modern  Cottiar  is  a  populous  village 
of  industrious  Tamils. 

The  Dutch  subsequently  reoccupied  the  forts  of  Cottiar  and 
Batticaloa,  both  of  which,  strange  to  say,  they  abandoned  without  a 
blow,  in  1672,  in  their  panic  at  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  French 
squadron  under  Admiral  De  la  Haye.  The  French  at  once  took 
possession  of  Trincomalee,  but  being  unable  to  maintain  a  firm  hold  in 
the  island,  they  disappeared  as  unexpectedly  as  they  had  arrived. 
At  that  time  the  Dutch  had  about  a  hundred  ships  constantly 
trading  between  Cottiar  and  Coromandel,  whence  they  brought  clothes 
and  other  wares  to  exchange  for  timber,  areca-nuts,  palmyra-sugar, 
and  rice. 

In  1782  Great  Britain  first  appeared  on  the  scene.  War  having 
been  declared  against  Holland,  a  British  force,  commanded  by  Sir 
Hector  Munro,  took  possession  of  Trincomalee,  which,  however,  was 
so  inadequately  garrisoned  that  it  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
surprised  by  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Sufirein,  by 
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whom  the  British  force  was  removed  to  Madras,  and  in  the  following 
year  Trincomalee  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  British  rule  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
1795  Lord  Hobart,  Governor  of  Madras,  fitted  out  the  expedition 
commanded  by  General  Stewart,  which  landed  at  Trincomalee,  and, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  captured  the  fort  after  a  three  weeks*  siege. 
Then,  in  rapid  succession,  Jaffna,  Calpentyn,  Negombo,  Colombo, 
Caltura,  Point  de  Galle,  Matura,  and  all  other  strongholds  of  the 
Dutch,  were  ceded  to  the  English,  who  thus  became  the  undisputed 
rulers  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  no  clamour  of  war  has  since  then 
disturbed  the  peace  of  this  fair  harbour. 

In  1 801,  however,  no  less  than  5,000  British  troops  assembled 
here  under  command  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington),  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  hence  to  Java  ;  but 
this  force  was  ordered  to  Egypt  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  Colonel 
Wellesley  returned  to  India. 

Latterly  the  garrison  has  numbered  about  400  men  of  the 
Engineers,  Highlanders,  Artillery,  and  Pioneer  force,  besides  those 
employed  at  the  Naval  Depot.  Now,  however,  prudence  requires 
the  adoption  of  necessary  precautions,  therefore  modern  science  is 
being  brought  to  bear  in  all  directions  ;  and  what  with  the  enlarging 
and  strengthening  of  the  old  forts,  and  building  of  a  new  one,  and  of 
extensive  barracks  for  a  greatly  increased  military  force,  while  the 
restoration  of  the  great  tank  at  Kanthalay  is  bestowing  new  life  on  all 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  district,  IVincomalee  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  place  of  very  much  greater  importance  than  it  was  at  the  time 
of  our  visit ;  but  whether  it  will  not  thereby  lose  much  of  its  charm 
is  another  question. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  am  attracted  by  the  picturesqueness  ox 
Dutch  buildings,  but  within  Fort  Frederick,  beneath  the  cool  shade 
of  large  dark  trees,  there  is  a  most  fascinating  old  well.  Two  heavy 
pillars  coated  with  cream-coloured  chunam,  once  polished  like 
marble,  but  now  partially  stained  with  orange -coloured  lichen, 
support  a  heavy  overhanging  roof  of  rounded  red  tiles,  which  are  the 
playground  of  many  squirrels.  To  a  stout  rafter  is  attached  a  pulley 
over  which  passes  a  long  rope  ;  to  this  is  attached  the  bucket  where- 
with brown  men  (clothed  only  in  a  white  waist-cloth  and  scarlet 
turban)  fill  their  great  red  water-pots  for  domestic  use.  It  is  all  very 
pleasant  to  the  artistic  sense,  though  I  suppose  we  must  admit  that  for 
practical  purposes  unromantic  leaden  pipes  have  their  advantages  1 
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But  for  a  never-failing  supply  of  sketchable  scenes,  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  nearest  temple,  whe*^her  Tamil  or  Buddhist,  and 
here  at  a  small  Hindoo  temple  I  found  a  most  primitive  Juggernath 
car,  adorned  with  gaudy  mythological  pictures  and  thatched  with 
dry  palmyra-leaves  of  a  pale  straw  colour.  It  was  drawn  on  a  rude 
wooden  platform  supported  by  four  heavy  unwieldy  wheels,  each 
constructed  of  three  solid  wooden  planks,  fastened  together  by  cross- 
pieces  of  roughly-shaped  wood.  A  very  brown  old  Tamil  priest, 
with  scanty  yellow  drapery,  stood  bdside  the  rickety  old  car,  shading 
himself  with  part  of  a  dry  taliput  palm-leaf — a  fine  study  in  colour. 
In  the  background  stood  the  domed  temple  with  red  pillars  and 
red  wall,  surrounded  by  cocoa  and  palmyra  palms,  each  laden  with 
golden  nuts. 

Close  by,  a  statuesque  brown  water-carrier  was  drawing  his 
supplies  from  a  rude  well  by  means  of  a  red  jar  slung  on  a  bamboo, 
which  creaked  ceaselessly  as  it  rose  and  fell,  emulating  the  harsh  cries 
of  sundry  birds  and  insects. 

One  very  attractive  small  bird,  which  walks  tamely  about  the 
gardens  at  Trincomalee,  has  a  purple  head  and  breast  and  sienna 
back.  It  roosts  in  the  palms,  and  we  were  often  startled  by  its  re- 
sounding sonorous  call — a  single  note,  *  Hoop  !  hoop  ! ' — so  deep  and 
far-carrying  that  on  a  still  evening  it  is  heard  very  far  off.  I  was  told 
that  this  was  a  jungle-crow,  but  as  this  name  was  also  applied  to  a 
larger  bird,  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  magpie,  except  that  instead  of 
being  black  and  white  its  colouring  is  brown  and  black  and  its  eyes 
red,  I  cannot  venture  to  say  which  bird  is  entitled  to  the  name. 

Still  more  fascinating  are  the  dainty  little  sunbirds,  which,  with 
long  brush-like  tongue,  capture  insects,  and  also  feed  on  nectar  of 
flowers.  Some  have  maroon  bands  on  the  breast,  others  primrose- 
colour  ;  they  love  the  fragrant  pink  oleander  and  scarlet  hybiscus 
with  glossy  dark-green  foliage.  The  Singhalese  call  these  dainty 
creatures  *  Flower-honey  birds.'  One  of  very  brilliant  plumage  is 
distinguished  as  the  tiny  sunbird,  being  only  three  and  a  half  inches 
long.     It  is,  however,  very  rare. 

Happily  the  lovely  little  purple  sunbird  is  more  common.  Its 
head  and  throat  are  of  a  bright  metallic  green,  shading  into  the 
glossy  purple  of  back  and  tail,  while  beneath  each  wing  is  a  tuft  of 
gold,  displayed  when  the  dainty  chirping  creature  is  fluttering  over 
flowers  to  extract  their  honey.  Not  that  it  confines  itself  to  nectar 
only,  for  it  thoroughly  enjoys  good  substantial  spiders.     It  builds  a 
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most  artistic  pear-shaped  nest  of  grass,  interwoven  with  hair  and 
spider's-web,  and  lined  with  feathers  and  tufts  of  silky  cotton.  This 
is  deftly  slung  from  the  bough  of  some  shrub,  and  herein  in  the 
month  of  April  it  lays  two  or  three  greenish  eggs  with  brown 
specks.     Of  course  in  autumn  we  saw  only  empty  nests. 

Then  there  are  the  wren-babblers  and  scimitar-babbler  (the  latter 
so  called  because  of  its  long  curved  yellow  beak),  neat  little  brown 
birds,  common  in  the  low-country  jungle,  which  run  up  and  down 
trees,  hopping  and  jerking  like  woodpeckers,  hunting  for  insects. 
They  utter  a  loud  melodious  call,  with  very  varied  notes,  and  are 
cheery  companions  when  one  is  sitting  quietly  sketching.  There  are 
also  exquisite  little  flower-peckers,  peculiar  to  Ceylon  ;  some  very 
gaily  coloured,  with  dark-blue  back,  yellow  breast,  and  white  throat ; 
others  all  olive-green  except  the  stomach,  which  is  grey. 

Speaking  of  birds,  a  kind  of  swallow  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
which  is  also  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  which  not  only 
builds  on  houses,  just  as  our  own  do,  but  also  in  marshy  places  and 
near  rice-fields.  Its  throat  and  breast  are  brown,  but  its  back  and 
wings  are  black,  and  its  general  appearance  sufficiently  suggestive  of 
our  own  familiar  friends  to  be  very  pleasant  in  a  far  country. 

I  found  so  much  attractive  sketching-ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Trincomalee  that  I  did  not  care  to  go  very  far  afield. 
But  one  lovely  morning  we  drove  at  dawn  to  the  Periyakulam,  one  of 
the  ancient  tanks,  which  is  now,  like  so  many  others,  simply  a  pretty 
lake  covered  with  water-lilies.  On  the  embankment  stands  a  gigantic 
upright  boulder,  known  as  the  Nine-Pin  Rock,  which  looks  as  if  it 
must  topple  over  with  the  first  strong  gale.  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  for  how  many  centuries  it  has  held  its  ground. 

One  of  our  pleasantest  early  morning  rides  was  to  visit  a  group 
of  seven  hot  springs  on  a  wooded  hill- range  about  eight  miles  from 
Trincomalee.  Ceylon  is  so  free  from  any  trace  of  recent  volcanic 
agency  that  a  very  special  interest  attaches  to  these.  ^  The  place  is 
called  Kannya,  some  say  in  *  memory  of '  seven  celestial  virgins  ;  * 
others  say  in  honour  of  Kannya,  the  mother  of  the  arch-demon 
Ravana,  and  that  she  is  here  worshipped  by  the  Tamils,  who  come  to 
observe  certain  rites  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  death  of  their  kins- 

^  There  are  also  hot  springs  at  Badulla,  Patipal  Aar,  near  Batticaloa  Kitool,  and 
Medawewa,  near  Bintenne,  and  at  Yavi  Ooto,  in  the  Veddah  country.     In  all  the  • 
water  is  so  pure  as  to  be  good  for  cooking  purposes. 

*  Kannee,  '  a  virgin.' 
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folk.  A  ruined  temple,  sacred  to  Ganesa,  the  elephant-headed  god 
of  wisdom,  proves  that  he  received  at  least  a  share  of  homage. 

Some  distance  to  the  north,  at  Mannakandal,  in  the  Wanni^  there 
are  sundry  Buddhist  ruins  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle ;  amongst  others, 
those  of  seven  temples  within  one  enclosure.  These  are  called 
Kannya-Kovil,  and  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by,  or  else  dedicated 
to,  seven  virgin  princesses  of  the  Wanni  district. 

The  seven  springs  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Dutch  as  being 
healing  waters,  and  were  confined  within  seven  tanks  of  carefully 
regulated  degrees  of  heat.  All  are  now  in  ruins,  but  the  springs  are 
found  to  vary  in  temperature  at  different  seasons  from  85°  to  122° 
Fahr.  Marvellous  to  relate,  even  when  the  thermometer  has  indicated 
the  latter  degree  of  heat,  live  fish  of  several  species— carp,  roach,  and 
others — have  been  taken  from  these  springs,  and  in  the  streamlet 
which  flows  from  them. 

We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  any  of  these  eccentric  fishes, 
so  contented  ourselves  with  watching  the  play  of  some  harmless 
snakes  while  we  sat  under  the  beautiful  kitool,  areca,  and  cocoa  palms 
which  overshadowed  the  dilapidated  tanks,  enjoying  our  breakfast 
and  tea  made  with  clear  pure  water  from  one  of  the  boiling  springs. 

These  families  of  the  great  clan  Palm  are  comparatively  rare  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trincomalee,  where  the  vast  cocoa-groves  of 
the  southern  provinces  are  replaced  by  an  incalculable  multitude  of 
palmyra-palms,^  which  form  a  belt  of  dark-green  all  along  the  coast, 
flourishing  even  on  the  brink  of  the  salt  coral-sand,  where  at  high 
tide  the  blue  waters  bathe  the  roots  of  their  sturdy  black  stems,  which 
stand  like  regiments  of  well-drilled  soldiers,  faultlessly  upright  and 
unbendingly  stiff. 

In  every  respect  they  present  a  curious  contrast  to  the  graceful 
cocoa-palm,  whose  white  stems  bend  in  every  variety  of  symmetrical 
curve,  while  their  long  slender  fronds  (each  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  sharp  glittering  sword-shaped  leaves)  are  rarely  for  one  moment  at 
rest,  but  gleam  in  the  sunlight  while  ceaselessly  turning  and  trembling 
with  every  breath  of  air. 

The  palmyra-palm,  on  the  contrary,  rises  straight  to  a  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  and  bears  a  thick  crown  of  stiff  fan-shaped  leaves, 
deeply  indented.  Beneath  them  hang  clusters  of  beautifully  glossy 
golden  brown  nuts,  each  about  half  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  but  quite 
circular,  and  a  full-grown  tree  bears  perhaps  eight  or  ten  bunches  of 

*  Borassus JlabelU/ormis. 
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these,  with  a  dozen  or  more  in  each  cluster.  Seen  half  in  sunlight 
and  half  shadowed  by  the  dark  crown  of  foliage  against  a  vividly  blue 
sky,  these  brown  and  yellow  nuts  are  beautiful,  but  as  a  fruit  they 
have  none  of  the  charm  of  the  cocoa-nut,  although  they  form  the 
staple  food  of  the  population  on  the  north-east  coast. 

The  glossy  outer  skin  is  so  hard  that  only  an  expert  hand  can  tear 
it  open.  Within  it,  and  mixed  with  fibre,  is  a  farinaceous  pulp,  at 
once  oily  and  gelatinous,  which  even  the  natives  rarely  eat  raw,  but 
when  roasted  or  dried  in  the  sun  and  then  smoked,  it  is  largely  used 
in  making  curries  and  cakes.  It  is  said  to  be  excellent  when  half 
ripe,  but  is  then  very  liable  to  produce  dysentery.  Embedded  within 
this  pulp,  each  nut  contains  three  very  hard  kernels  or  seeds,  and  of 
the  myriads  of  these  which  are  annually  sowed,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  are  destined  to  become  trees.  The  main  crop  is  dug  up 
in  infancy,  when  the  root  resembles  a  waxy  parsnip,  and  is  either 
eaten  as  a  vegetable,  or  dried  and  made  into  flour  something  like 
tapioca.  This  root  is  known  in  the  bazaars  as  kelingu^  and  the 
dried  fruit  X^punaiu, 

A  cruelly  wasteful  delicacy  is  obtained  from  this,  as  from  several 
other  palms,  by  sacrificing  a  well-grown  young  tree  for  the  sake  of  its 
tender  leading  shoot,  which  much  resembles  a  gigantic  stalk  of  very 
white  celery,  with  a  pleasant  nutty  flavour. 

The  palmyra-palm  does  not  begin  bearing  fruit  till  it  is  upwards 
of  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  trees  are 
allowed  to  develop  their  crop  of  beautiful  nuts,  the  majority  being 
tortured  into  yielding  only  the  luscious  sap,  which  when  allowed  to 
ferment  becomes  slightly  intoxicating  and  is  known  as  toddy  (doubt- 
less so  named  by  some  early  Scotch  planter,  in  remembrance  of  the 
whisky-toddy  of  the  North  !).  By  exposure  to  the  sun  the  toddy 
becomes  vinegar,  or,  if  sugar  is  required,  a  little  lime  is  mixed  with 
the  sap,  which  is  then  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  poured  into 
baskets  made  from  the  palmyra  leaf,  and  allowed  to  harden.  In  this 
state  it  is  %o\^^'s>  jaggery  sugar,  of  which  a  very  large  amount  is  used 
in  the  island. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  sap,  the  toddy- drawers,  who  are  mavellously 
expert  climbers,  ascend  to  the  crown  of  leaves,  beneath  which,  each 
cradled  in  a  long  solid  sheath  or  spathe,  are  the  bunches  of  ivory-like 
blossom  bearing  the  embryo  nuts.  Each  spathe  having  been  tightly 
bound  to  prevent  its  expansion,  is  ruthlessly  beaten  every  morning 
with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet,  till  the  immature  flower  >yithin,  instead 
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of  developing  into  a  thing  of  loveliness,  is  reduced  to  pulp,  but  with- 
out injuring  its  outer  cover. 

After  iibout  a  week  of  this  maltreatment,  the  sap  begins  to  flow, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  swarms  of  insects,  who  assemble  to  feast 
thereon,  and  in  their  turn  attract  flocks  of  crows  and  various  insecti- 
vorous birds.  These  again  afford  many  a  dainty  meal  to  the  palm- 
cat  and  sundry  other  foes,  who  climb  the  palms  in  pursuit  of  the 
birds. 

Meanwhile,  the  toddy-drawer  having  cut  off  the  tip  of  the  spathe 
to  allow  the  sap  to  drip,  hangs  a  small  clay  chattie  or  a  gourd  beneath 
each  bleeding  blossom,  and  thenceforth  for  about  five  months  he 
ascends  day  by  day  at  early  dawn  to  collect  the  sap,  emptying  each 
little  chattie  into  one  suspended  from  his  waist,  and  when  that  is  full 
he  lowers  it  by  a  cord  to  an  assistant  below,  who  empties  it  into  a 
larger  one.  .  Every  day  he  cuts  a  thin  slice  off  the  poor  bruised 
flower  to  make  it  bleed  afresh,  and  each  flower  continues  to  yield  sap 
for  about  a  month. 

Each  tree  yields  on  an  average  about  three  quarts  a  day  (the 
produce  of  the  female  tree  is,  however,  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  the  male  tree). 

Only  once  in  three  years  are  these  tortured  trees  allowed  to  ripen 
their  fruit,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  as  otherwise  they  would  die 
under  this  unnatural  treatment.  The  sweet  juice  from  about  nine 
hundred  trees  being  collected  from  the  earthen  chatties,  is  poured 
into  a  copper  still,  and  distilled  three  times  over  to  obtain  the  strong 
and  highly  intoxicating  spirit  called  arrack,  most  of  which,  however, 
is  obtained  from  the  cocoa-palm,  which  contains  less  sugar. 
Palmyra-toddy  is  considered  by  connoisseurs  to  be  too  luscious. 

The  work  of  the  toddy-drawer  is  no  sinecure,  for  although  by  the 
aid  of  a  loop  of  flexible  vine  passed  round  his  ankles,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  grasp  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  his  singularly  prehensile  feet, 
he  contrives  to  climb  with  monkey-like  agility,  one  man  can  scarcely 
manage  to  ascend  more  than  twenty  trees  every  morning.  So,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  toil  of  climbing,  and  enable  each  man  to  work  a 
hundred  trees  daily,  half-a-dozen  palm-tops  are  connected  by  ropes, 
along  which  the  drawer  passes  from  tree  to  tree.  Sometimes  a 
second  set  of  ropes,  some  feet  higher,  are  added  for  security,  but 
even  with  these  it  is  a  work  of  danger,  and  many  horrible  accidents 
result  from  this  practice,  besides  the  fatalities  recorded. 

In  the  annual  report  of  deaths  from  accident,  a  considerable 
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numl>er  are  shown  to  be  caused  by  falling  from  trees.  I  have  this 
list  for  1879,  .1883,  1887,  and  1890,  and  I  see  the  deaths  under  this 
head  are  respectively  255,  250,  326,  and  369,  and  the  majority  of 
victims  were  toddy-drawers,  who  in  some  cases  lose  their  hold  of  the 
slender  coir  rope  while  collecting  the  sap,  but  more  often  perish  from 
its  breaking  as  they  pass  from  one  high  tree-top  to  another.  Some- 
times the  ropes  are  rotten,  sometimes  they  are  injured  by  rats,  and  in 
some  cases  there  has  been  reason  to  suspect  an  enemy  of  half-cutting 
the  rope. 

The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  of  very  low  caste,  and  in 
too  many  cases  their  hardly-earned  wages  returned  to  the  toddy- 
merchant.  There  are,  however,  some  brilliant  exceptions,  such  as 
that  village  of  staunch  Christians  whom  we  visited  near  Batticaloa. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  dress  of  these  athletes  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  in  ascending  the  palmyra-palm  they  find  it  necessary 
to  wear  a  breastplate  of  stout  leather  as  a  protection  against  the  very 
rough  stems.   In  ascending  the  smooth  cocoa-palm  this  is  not  requisite. 

That  a  tree  so  precious  as  the  palmyra-palm  should  ever  be 
sacrificed  for  timber  seems  unnatural,  but  so  valuable  is  its  hard 
black  wood  in  house-building,  that  an  immense  trade  is  done  therein, 
especially  for  the  supply  of  rafters,  as  it  is  found  that  even  white  ants 
scarcely  care  to  attack  it.  But  as  its  value  as  timber  increases  with 
its  age  (no  tree  being  worth  felling  which  has  not  attained  at  least  a 
hundred  years),  each  tree  has  done  a  life-work  of  good  service  to 
man  ere  it  commences  a  second  century  of  usefulness  as  an  almost 
imperishable  timber.  It  has,  however,  one  peculiarity,  in  that  it 
causes  nails  to  rust  rapidly. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  not  only  is  the  female  palm  so  much 
more  generous  than  the  male  in  her  yield  of  sap,  but  also  her  timber 
fetches  a  very  much  higher  price,  as  being  denser,  harder,  and  darker  in 
colour.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  increase  these  three  qualities  in 
the  male  palm,  the  natives  immerse  the  newly-felled  timber  in  the 
sea,  and  there  leave  it  to  season.  Unlike  the  ebony  tree,  which  con- 
ceals its  precious  heart  of  black  wood  within  an  outer  casing  of  white 
wood,  the  palmyra  carries  its  hard  black  wood  externally,  enfolding 
a  heart  of  soft  white  wood — a  pretty  subject  for  a  tree-parable. 

Great  as  is  the  demand  for  this  timber,  due  care  is,  of  course, 
taken  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  a  tree  so  precious  that  the  Tamils 
recognise  it  as  the  Kalpa,  or  *Tree  of  Life,'  sacred  to  Ganesa,  the 
god  of  wisdom  ;  and  whereas  the  Singhalese  talk  of  the  hundred  and 
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fifty  good  uses  to  which  the  cocoa-palm  lends  itself,  a  Hindoo  poet 
sings  of  the  eight  hundred  and  one  manners  in  which  the  palmyra 
benefits  mankind ! 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  on  the  Isle  about  twelve  million 
palms  of  this  species,  and  as  to  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  they 
are  turned  to  account  (besides  those  to  which  I  have  already  alluded), 
I  can  only  advise  you  to  use  your  imagination,  for  you  will  find  it 
diflScult  to  think  of  any  necessary  of  life  which  native  ingenuity  will 
not  contrive  to  extract  from  this  priceless  tree—anything  from  a 
walking-stick  or  a  thatching-needle,  to  a  bedstead,  a  ladder,  a  plough, 
or  a  water-spout  ! 

As  its  stem  yields  timber  for  house-building,  the  leaves  supply 
the  best  possible  thatch,  and  material  for  weaving  mats  both  for 
ceiling  and  for  floor  ;  baskets  of  all  sorts,  including  some  which  can 
be  used  as  buckets  for  drawing  water ;  fans,  umbrellas,  coolies'  hats, 
ropes,  fly-whisks,  torches.  Strips  of  these  leaves,  steeped  either  in 
boiling  water  or  in  milk  to  render  them  pliable,  and  then  smoothed 
on  a  heavy  wooden  roller,  form  the  equivalent  of  paper  and  parch- 
ment—^Azj— only  inferior  to  those  obtained  from  the  huge  leaf  of  the 
taliput-palm. 

As  the  fruit,  root,  and  sap  of  the  tree  supply  food,  palm- wine,  sugar, 
and  oil  for  the  use  of  man,  the  young  leaves  serve  as  fodder  for  his 
catrie,  and  the  hard  spathe,  wherein  the  blossom  lay  cradled,  has 
often  been  used  to  good  purpose  as  a  baby's  bath. 

The  general  effect  of  a  great  expanse  of  palmyras  is  certainly  dull 
and  monotonous,  but  when  seen  near,  nothing  can  be  more  pictur- 
esque than  a  group  of  these,  especially  when,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  overgrown  by  some  parasitic  tree.  During  its  prolonged  youth, 
the  palmyra  retains  its  great  fan-shaped  leaves,  set  spirally  round  the 
stem  like  a  huge  corkscrew.  When,  with  advancing  years,  these  die 
off,  the  solid  leaf-stalk  and  coarse  net-like  fibre  remainj^giving  the 
black  trunk  a  rugged,  untidy  appearance,  but  also  affording  support 
to  a  great  variety  of  delicate  climbing  plants,  and  offering  a  cradle 
wherein  many  seeds  lodge  and  germinate,  especially  those  of  the 
banyan,  which  take  root  so  effectually  that  ere  long  the  parent  stem 
is  completely  enfolded,  often  strangled,  by  the  too  close  embraces  of 
the  long  white  arms  and  roots  which  twine  around  it  in  every 
direction. 

Such  marriages  of  the  sacred  banyan  and  palm-tree,  though  by  no 
means  uncommon,  are  regarded  by  the  natives,  whether  Tamil  or 
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Singhalese,  with  extreme  reverence,  and  great  was  the  interest 
evinced  by  some  who  found  me  sketching  a  very  remarkable  grove 
on  the  shore  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  Trincomalee,  where  scores 
of  black  palmyras  were  each  thus  enfolded  by  white  banyans  twisting 
around  them  like  contorted  snakes.  Sooner  or  later  the  ungrate- 
ful parasite  strangles  the  protector  of  its  infancy,  and  is  left  standing 
alone,  twisted  into  every  conceivable  fantastic  form. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  scene  was  absolutely  fairy-like  by 
reason  of  the  exquisite  undergrowth  of  tall  white  lilies,  like  our  lovely 
virgin  lily,  but  streaked  with  most  delicate  pink — truly  a  vision  of 
delight.  These  were  growing  luxuriantly  all  along  the  shore,  which, 
moreover,  was  richly  carpeted  by  the  goat's-fopt,  Ipomea,  a  large 
lilac  convolvulus,  whose  glossy  green  foliage,  with  profusion  of  deli- 
cate blossoms,  mats  the  sands  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  affording 
shelter  to  thousands  of  tiny  crabs.  This  pretty  plant  flourishes 
on  the  seaboard  in  all  parts  of  the  Isle,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
many  charms  of  the  beach. 

As  to  the  crabs,  they  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement, 
especially  one  odd  little  creature,  with  one  claw  longer  than  all  the 
rest  of  its  tiny  body.  It  sidles  along  at  a  great  pace,  holding  up  this 
great  claw  as  if  to  attract  attention  ;  hence  it  is  generally  known  as 
the  calling  crab.  (I  saw  myriads  of  these  crabs  in  Fiji,  but  far  more 
brilliantly  coloured.)^ 

I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  words  to  convey  any  impression 
of  the  fascination  of  such  a  shore  as  that  of  the  calm  bay  on  which 
we  looked  down  from  the  Government  Agent^s  house — clear  glittering 
waters  rippling  on  sands  strewn  with  pearly  Venus-ear  and  many 
another  shell ;  brown  children  paddling  tiny  canoes  made  of  rudely 
hollowed  logs ;  a  lilac-and-green  carpet  of  the  marine  convolvulus 
losing  itself  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  grove  of  tall,  graceful  cocoa - 
palms  bending  in  every  direction  ;  and  then  the  rocky  headlands, 
so  inviting  for  a  scramble,  with  their  broken  crags,  rock  pinnacles, 
and  at  least  one  great  natural  archway  offering  cool  shade  beneath 
which  to  rest  while  revelling  in  the  loveliness  of  all  around. 

Just  above  it  stands  the  pleasant  home,  with  its  red-tiled  roofs 
and  pillared  verandah,  overshadowed  by  beautiful  trees  and  sur- 
rounded by  aloes  and  flowery  shrubs.  Add  to  all  this  the  vivid 
light  and  colour  of  sea  and  sky,  and  surely  you  can  realise  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  many  a  home  on  this  sweet  Isle, 

*  '  At  Home  in  Fiji,'  vol.  i.  p.  257,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

TRINCOMALEE  TO   GALLE 

Trincomalee — A  Tamil  play — ^A  luminous  sea — Batticaloa — Flying-fish — Galle — Buona 
Vista — A  kabragoya — Green  corals — Uses  of  the  cocoa-palm. 

I  HAVE  seen  some  curious  specimens  of  plays  and  theatres  in  many 
lands,  but  none  more  singular  than  an  evening  open-air  performance 
at  Trincomalee  by  a  company  of  Tamil  actors.  The  ground  formed 
a  grassy  amphitheatre  gently  sloping  down  to  the  centre,  where  a 
large  circular  stage  was  erected,  and  protected  from  possible  rain  by 
a  canopy  of  matting.  The  spectators  were  closely  seated  in  circles 
all  around,  those  at  the  back  being  sufficiently  raised  to  command  an 
excellent  view  of  the  stage,  which  was  divided  into  six  imaginary 
sections,  the  players  actually  performing  each  short  scene  six  times 
over,  facing  each  section  of  the  audience  by  turns.  Wearisome  as 
such  a  performance  would  prove  if  seen  too  often,  it  was  certainly 
interesting  for  once,  and  the  native  spectators  were  evidently  de- 
lighted, and  waited  with  exemplary  patience  while  each  scene  went 
the  round  of  the  other  fiwt  sides. 

A  few  of  the  actors  were  very  handsomely  dressed,  to  represent 
ancient  Tamil  kings  and  queens,  and  loaded  with  gorgeous  jewellery 
of  real  old  patterns.  Some  wore  large  richly  jewelled  animals  placed 
on  each  shoulder  or  on  the  head,  the  front  of  the  stage  being  dimly 
lighted  by  rude  lamps  fed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  stuck  on  plantain 
stems  about  five  feet  high.  These  details  would  have  been  invisible 
had  not  each  of  the  principal  actors  been  escorted  by  a  coolie  in  the 
ordinary  undress,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  a  small  earthenware 
lamp  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  this  he  thrust  right  in  the 
face  of  his  master  that  all  might  be  able  to  see  him  and  his  finery. 

A  number  of  other  coolies  in  the  lightest  of  raiment  stood  about 
on  the  stage  to  help  in  various  ways,  and  as  the  orchestra  (which  con- 
sisted of  a  chorus  of  discordant  voices  and  musicians  beating  tom- 
toms and  other  dnims,  blowing  shells  and  shrill  pipes)  was  also  on 
the  stage,  and  all  moved  round  together,  the  effect  was  most  con- 
fusing, and  the  richly  dressed  actors  were  almost  hidden  by  the 
scantily  draped  subordinates. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  our  own 
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drama  was  even  more  primitive  than  this,  and  yet  our  kings  and  their 
courtiers  could  sit  out  a  *^ morality*  or  a  'mystery'  continuing  for  nine 
or  ten  hours.* 

Happily  for  the  success  of  this  open-air  entertainment,  the 
weather  proved  perfect,  which  was  more  than  we  could  count  upon, 
for  (it  was  now  the  end  of  September)  heavy  tropical  thunderstorms 
were  pretty  frequent  and  were  certainly  no  joke.  Sometimes  they 
came  on  very  suddenly.  Dark  clouds  gathered  with  surprising 
rapidity,  and  then  the  blinding  glare  of  vivid  lightning  and  the 
crashing  thunder-peals  were  succeeded  by  such  a  pitiless  deluge  as 
defied  the  stoutest  water-proofs.  Such  storms,  however,  passed  away 
as  quickly  as  they  arose,  and  seemed  only  to  add  fresh  charm  to  the 
fragrant  stillness  of  the  night,  illuminated  by  a  thousand  points  of 
glittering  pale-green  light  as  the  light-giving  beetles  which  we  call 
fire-flies  flashed  to  and  fro,  and  the  whole  air  was  perfumed  with  the 
fragrance  of  orange,  lime,  and  shaddock  blossoms. 

But  the  chance  of  such  soakings  and  the  amount  of  *  roughing  ' 
which  is  inevitable  in  jungle  travel  form  a  grave  risk  for  anyone  not 
endowed  with  very  robust  health,  and  even  before  we  reached 
Trincomalee  it  was  evident  that  the  Bishop  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  his  northward  journey  to  Jaffna,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Isle.  When,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  an  anxious  month  of  severe 
illness,  the  kindest  and  most  careful  of  doctors  (Dr.  Goodwin)  was 
able  to  sanction  his  leaving  Trincomalee,  it  was  clear  that  he  must 
return  to  Colombo  by  the  easiest  route,  namely,  by  the  Government 
steamship  Serendiby^  which  had  only  to  call  at  Batticaloa  and  Galle. 
So,  after  a  regretful  parting  with  many  friends  whose  kindness  at 
such  a  time  can  never  be  forgotten,  we  embarked  one  evening  at 
sunset,  and  some  hours  later  sailed  out  of  the  beautiful  harbour  in 
the  clear  starlight. 

The  sea  there  is  intensely  phosphorescent,  and  it  seemed  that 

1  On  such  occasions  the  stage  was  a  rush-strewn  scaflfolding,  with  a  light  cloth 
canopy,  and  that  scenic  effects  were  not  costly  may  be  inferred  from  such  entries  in  the 
accounts  of  the  play-giving  guilds  as  the  following  : — •  Paid  for  mending  of  Hell,  2</. 
For  keeping  fire  at  ditto,  ^d.  For  setting  the  world  on  fire,  5^?.  To  Crowe  for  making 
three  worlds,  35.'   The  chief  actors  received  3^.  ^.  each,  but  IhQ  prima  donna  only  2j. 

It  is  curious  to  learn  that,  as  in  China  at  the  present  day,  so  in  Britain  prior  to 
A.D.  1661,  no  women  might  appear  on  the  stage,  so  that  for  at  least  half  a  century  all 
Shakspeare's  daintiest  dames  were  impersonated  by  youths  ! 

*  One  of  the  many  names  by  which  Ceylon  was  known  to  the  ancients  and  to  the 
writers  of '  The  Arabian  Nights,' 
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night  as  though  the  sea-gods  were  holding  high  revel,  and  we  poor 
mortals  strained  our  eyes  in  the  effort  to  peer  down  through  the 
waves,  which  were  all  aglow  with  marine  fireworks  and  illuminations. 
I  never  saw  anything  more  lovely.  The  sky  was  very  dark,  with 
stormy  clouds  scudding  before  a  pretty  stiff  breeze,  but  the  sea  was 
all  full  of  dancing,  glittering  points  of  pale  white  fire,  with  here  and 
there  large  dazzling  stars,  which  gleamed  suddenly,  then  faded  away  into 
darkness,  like  the  intermittent  flash  from  some  beacon-light  Wave 
beyond  wave,  right  away  to  the  horizon,  was  plainly  defined  in  pallid 
light,  here  and  there  crested  with  brighter  fire,  where  the  breeze  had 
caught  the  curving  billow  and  tossed  it  back  in  glittering  spray. 

As  we  looked  down  through  the  waters  and  watched  the  myriad 
points  of  light  rushing  upwards,  some  one  suggested  a  comparison  to 
champagne  or  some  such  effervescing  drink  alive  with  air  bubbles. 
But  these  luminous  globules  frequently  start  on  independent  careers, 
and  dash  to  right  or  left,  according  to  some  impulse  of  their  own 
devising. 

Often  as  I  have  watched  the  phosphoric  wonders  of  our  dark 
Northern  seas  (when,  sailing  through  a  shoal  of  herring,  each 
separate  fish  has  seemed  a  thing  of  living  light),  I  have  never  seen  the 
light  so  widespread  as  here.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sea-gods  had  issued 
large  supplies  of  phosphorus  for  the  occasion,  for  creatures  which  on 
other  nights  are  quite  invisible,  to-night  shone,  probably  with  borrowed 
lustre.  Large  families  of  flying-fish  darted  from  the  water  as  we 
passed,  suggesting  flights  of  luminous  birds,  and  here  and  there  a 
school  of  great,  heavy  porpoises  rushed  by,  leaving  a  trail  of  living 
fire ;  and  thousands  of  delicate  little  jelly-fish  floated  peacefully  along, 
like  inverted  cups  fringed  with  fire — most  lovely,  fairy-like  creatures. 

On  a  night  like  this  I  always,  if  possible,  take  up  a  position  either 
at  the  bow  or  stern  of  the  ship.  From  the  former  you  look  sheer 
down,  as  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  watch  the  dividing  of  the 
waters  as  the  vessel  cuts  her  way  through  the  waves,  and  the  startled 
creatures  of  all  sorts  awaken,  but  in  their  hurried  flight  they  quickly 
light  their  lamps,  and  the  white  spray  that  is  thrown  off  from  the 
bows,  in  a  ceaseless  fountain,  glitters  like  a  shower  of  radiant  stars. 
It  always  reminds  me  of  the  Ancient  Mariner's  lonely  watch,  when 
from  his  eerie  ship 

The  elfish  light  fell  off  in  hoary  flakes  ! 

Coleridge  must  assuredly  have  watched  on  such  nights  as  these. 
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Then,  if  you  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  stern,  and  can  endure  to 
stand  just  above  the  throbbing,  thumping  screw,  you  see  the  most 
wonderful  sight  of  all.  For  the  great  propeller  literally  churns  the 
waters  far,  far  below  the  surface ;  and  each  stroke  produces  a  body 
of  clear  green  and  blue  light,  which  rolls  upwards  in  a  soft  brilliancy 
quite  indescribable —like  dissolved  opals.  As  each  successive  globe 
of  this  fairy-like  green  fire  rises  to  the  surface,  it  breaks  in  bubbling, 
hissing  spray,  and  spreads  itself  over  the  surface,  leaving  a  pathway 
of  fire,  which  remains  visible  for  a  long  time  after  the  vessel  has 
passed,  fading  away  in  the  distance,  like  a  reflection  of  the  Milky 
Way  that  spans  the  dark  sky  above  it. 

Some  of  my  far-travelled  companions,  who  had  sailed  in  many 
seas,  were  talking  one  evening  of  the  various  forms  in  which  this 
beautiful  phenomenon  appears.  One  of  the  officers  had  the  good 
luck  to  see  what  is  known  as  *  white  water '  as  he  crossed  the  Arabian 
Sea.  It  was  a  dark  moonless  night  in  summer,  only  the  stars  were 
reflected  on  the  calm  waters,  when  suddenly  a  soft,  silvery  light  over- 
spread the  ocean — a  tremulous,  shimmering  light ;  the  waters  lay 
smooth  as  a  mirror.  He  drew  up  a  bucketful  of  this  gleaming  water, 
and  found  it  was  clouded,  as  if  tinged  with  milk,  and  luminous  with 
phosphorus.  When  he  emptied  the  bucket  it  continued  to  glow  for 
some  time. 

Another  officer  said  he  too  had  seen  a  milk-w^hite  sea,  in  about 
the  same  part  of  the  ocean,  but  when  some  of  the  men  on  board 
drew  up  water  for  examination  it  was  perfectly  clear,  and  they 
concluded  that  the  curious  appearance  of  the  sea  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  passing  through  a  soft  hazy  mist,  and  though  the  night 
was  so  dark  that  they  were  scarcely  conscious  of  its  influence,  they 
supposed  that  it  in  some  way  refracted  the  starlight  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  and  to  this  they  attributed  the  quivering  of  the  pallid 
light— tremulous  as  a  mirage.^ 

If  t*his  was  really  the  cause  of  the  light,  it  must  have  been  due  to 
some  very  strange  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  even  in  the  tropics 
Such  a  phenomenon  is  very  rarely  seen,  and  we  cannot  say  as  much 
for  mists  ! 

I  am  told  that  a  similar  appearance  has  occasionally  been 
observed  in  the  North  Sea,  and  even  on  the  Northumbrian  coast ; 

'  I  have  myself  witnessed  just  such  an  effect  of  dazzling  light,  illuminating  the 
whole  surface  of  the  water,  during  two  midnight  storms  in  New  Zealand.  Vide  '  At 
Home  in  Fiji,'  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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and  the  fishers  have  noted  that  its  presence  indicated  a  very  poor 
herring  season,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  unusually 
high  during  its  duration.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  tangible  form  of 
whiteness,  for  when  they  drew  up  their  nets  they  found  them  coated 
with  a  substance  resembling  lime.^ 

We  reached  Batticaloa  about  noon  on  the  following  day,  and  were 
once  more  cordially  welcomed  to  the  same  pleasant  quarters  which 
had  been  assigned  to  us  on  our  previous  visit. 

On  the  following  morning.  Captain  Varian  having  most  kindly 
undertaken  to  show  me  some  of  my  brother's  cocoa-nut  estates,  we 
started  before  dawn  in  one  of  the  Serendib  boats,  towed  by  the 
steam-launch  a  long  way  ahead  of  us—a  delightful  mode  of  travel, 
securing  perfectly  smooth,  gliding  motion.  The  morning  was  ex- 
quisite, and  all  the  ranges  of  blue,  distant  hills  and  wooded  headlands 
were  faultlessly  mirrored  in  the  calm  sea-lake. 

About  eighteen  miles  from  Batticaloa  we  landed  at  the  first  estate, 
.then  jDroceeded  to  another,  and  ploughed  our  way  through  an  ap- 
parently interminable  grovtf  vpf  cocoa-palms  all  planted  in  straight 
lines,  at  regular  intervals,  in  deep,  h6r>sajid — endless  rows  of  tall 
palms,  all  of  much  the  same  height,  extending'  for  miles  and  miles  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  much  farther,  -all  growing  out  of  the 
arid  sand — very  different  from  lovely  half-wild '  groves  where  trees  of 
all  ages  grow  at  their  own  will  from  a  cool,  deep^  carpet  of  the  greenest 
guinea-grass  by  the  brink  of  some  cool  lake  ;^*  the  young  ones  like 
huge  clumps  of  great  ferns  growing  cup-wise,  otli^rs  in  every  stage  of 
growth,  the  middle-aged  ones  strongly  resembliu'ig  tree  ferns  with 
fronds  fully  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  would  b*6  difficult  to  imagine 
richer  vegetation  than  that,  but  these  orderly^'  plantations  are  quite 
another  thing.  ^' 

It  was  very  fatiguing  even  to  walk  once  r-iiong  that  sand-track,  and 
I  realised  as  I  had  never  done  before  what  ^ust  have  been  the  sinking 
loneliness  of  the  brave  young  heart,  exileM  from  one  of  the  cheeriest 
and  most  beautiful  homes  in  Scotland,  to  settle  quite  alone  on  these 
desolate  sand-banks,  and  commence  tl'lie  toil  of  planting  them  with 
the  nuts  about  which  so  little  was  theHi  known  that  speedy  remunera- 
tion was  expected,  whereas  the  expe-  rience  of  the  next  fifteen  years 
was  one  of  continual  outlay,  ceasef  less  watchfulness  to  defend  the 

^  The  fisher-folk  of  Shields  and  Tynemf  3uth,  and  the  villages  immediately  to  the 
north,  noticed  this  peculiar  condition  of  the?  water  in  the  summer  of  1878,  which  proved 
an  exceptionally  bad  year  for  the  herring-f  nshers. 
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young  plantations  from  the  ravages  of  most  mischievous  boring 
beetles,*  rats,  white  ants,  herds  of  wild  hogs,  porcupines,  troops  of 
elephants,  and  other  foes,  and  no  remuneration  whatever. 

Then,  when  the  day  of  his  emancipation  came,  the  estates  passed 
to  other  hands,  and  strangers  now  reap  the  abundant  fruits  of  his  long 
years  of  weary  toil. 

Planters  of  the  present  day,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  their 
predecessors,  find  that  by  a  liberal  application  of  oil-cake,  ashes,  sea- 
weed, salt  mud,  and  various  other  manures,  they  can  induce  young 
palms  to  commence  flowering  about  the  seventh  year  (some  which 
have  been  fed  as  carefully  and  liberally  as  prize  oxen  have  actually 
flowered  in  the  fourth  year),  and,  moreover,  that  the  trees  thus 
nourished  will  bear  at  least  twice  as  many  nuts,  but  the  work  at  the 
time  to  which  I  refer  was  in  a  great  measure  experimental. 

Even  now  cocoa-nut  planting  is  a  very  uncertain  venture,  for  not 
only  do  many  estates  wait  twenty  years  ere  yielding  a  full  return 
(though  probably  about  half  the  trees  commence  bearing  in  the  four- 
teenth year),  but  the  crop  is  also  very  variable,  some  estates  yielding 
only  one  candy  of  copra  to  the  acre,  while  others  yield  three. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  in  Ceylon  a  vast  number  of  nameless 
varieties  of  cocoa-palms,  and  unless  almost  impossible  care  is  observed 
in  the  selection  of  nuts  for  planting,  the  crops  will  always  be  variable. 
An  experienced  planter  says  :  *  One  tree  begins  to  flower  in  its  fifth 
year  on  four  feet  of  stem ;  its  nearest  neighbour,  equally  vigorous, 
runs  up  to  fifteen  or  even  twenty  feet,  and  only  begins  to  flower  in 
the  tenth  year.  One  will  have  fertile  germs  on  its  first  flower,  and  its 
neighbour  will  only  produce  barren  flowers  for  twelve  months.  One 
will,  within  a  year  of  opening  its  first  flower,  fall  into  a  regular  yield 
of  a  hundred  nuts  per  annum  of  medium  size,  while  another  close  by 
carries  from  thirty  to  forty  very  large  ones,  and  the  next  in  the  same 
line  carries  above  two  hundred  very  small  ones.' 

Besides  these  differences  in  the  nuts  themselves,  varieties  of  soil 
are  responsible  for  many  disappointments,  some  planters  having 
wasted  much  energy  on  swampy  or  clayey  soils,  only  to  find  that  after 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  palms  gave  no  promise  of  fruit,  while  sandy 
soil,  moist  but  not  too  wet,  is  the  most  favourable. 

In  Ceylon  the  cocoa-nuts  are  gathered  six  times  a  year,  and  when 
liberally  manured  and  carefully  tended  should  continue  in  bearing 
for  upwards  of  a  century. 

1  Oryctes  rhinoceros. 
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We  trudged  through  deep  sand  till  we  reached  the  small  bungalow 
of  the  present  owner,  who  gave  us  refreshing  cocoa-nuts  to  drink,  and 
lent  us  the  cart,  drawn  by  an  elephant,  which  daily  collects  the  fallen 
nuts  ;  but  I  cannot  say  we  found  it  pleasant,  as  the  elephant  had  a 
faculty  for  bolting  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  against  the 
palms,  thereby  keeping  us  constantly  on  the  jerk  ;  so  we  very  shortly 
agreed  that  even  the  fatigue  of  walking  was  preferable,  and  accordingly 
descended  from  our  uncomfortable  quarters,  and  trudged  through  the 
hot  sand  till  we  reached  the  siie  of  my  brother's  original  house,  now 
marked  only  by  the  fruit  trees  which  he  planted  round  it. 

We  returned  to  Batticaloa  at  sunset,  and  in  the  peaceful  moonlight 
I  stood  by  the  grassy  grave  in  the  little  *  God's  acre,'  with  an  intensified 
sympathy  for  many  of  *  our  boys '  leaving  the  happy  home-nest  to 
carve  their  fortunes  in  distant  lands. 

Amongst  minor  details  in  a  day  of  so  great  interest,  I  may  mention 
the  multitude  of  fresh-water  snail-shells  which  we  found  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  tank,  and  also  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  number  of  turtle's 
eggs,  each  containing  a  perfect  miniature  turtle  quite  ready  to  be 
hatched — the  neatest  tiny  creatures. 

On  the  following  evening  we  took  leave  of  our  many  kind  friends, 
and  returned  on  board  the  Serendib,  which  was  lying  outside  the 
harbour-bar,  and  fully  did  we  realise  the  sudden  change  from  the 
dead  calm  of  the  sea-lake  thus  guarded  to  the  tossing  ocean  beyond. 

This  bar  is  often  the  occasion  of  very  grave  inconvenience  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Batticaloa,  for  when  a  strong  sea-breeze  is  blowing  the 
waves  dash  upon  it  so  tumultuously  that  no  boat  dare  face  those 
raging  breakers.  In  this  comparatively  tideless  sea,  high  or  low  tide 
afford  very  slight  variation  in  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  which  in 
the  spring  months  is  sometimes  barely  three  and  a  half  feet.  More- 
over, owing  to  the  usual  deposit  of  silt,  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
growing  daily  narrower,  notwithstanding  the  strong  current  which 
sweeps  the  shore. 

Happily,  the  singular  regularity  in  the  variation  of  the  direction 
of  the  wind  affords  some  security,  as  the  boatmen  well  know  that  the 
sea-breeze  will  attain  its  height  shortly  before  noon,  when  the  bar 
will  probably  be  impassable.  But  at  night  the  land-breeze  sets  in 
and  quiets  the  tumult,  so  that  by  morning  there  is  comparative  calm, 
and  from  dawn  till  about  9  a.m.  the  bar  can  generally  be  crossed  in 
safety.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not  always  that  a  steamer  can  lie  in  the 
open  roadstead  to  await  these  possibilities,  and  so  it  occasionally 
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happens  that  passengers  and  cargo  cannot  get  on  board,  while  other 
passengers  and  goods  cannot  be  put  ashore.  At  other  times  the  transit 
is  effected  at  the  cost  of  an  hour's  hard  rowing  and  a  general  soaking. 

Happily  for  us,  at  the  end  of  October,  we  had  no  such  unpleasant 
experience,  wind  and  waves  combining  to  speed  us  on  our  way. 

All  the  next  day  was  taken  up  in  beating  about  in  search  of  a 
reported  rock,  which  we  failed  to  find  ;  but  to  a  sketcher  *  all  is  fish 
that  comes  to  the  net,'  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  secure  sundry 
reminiscences  of  the  coast  as  seen  from  the  sea  or  the  inland  moun- 
tain ranges. 

Speaking  of  fish,  I  never  remember  seeing  so  many  flying-fish  as 
on  that  voyage.  They  rose  from  the  waves,  at  our  approach,  like 
flashes  of  silvery  spray,  and  flew  perhaps  two  hundred  yards,  just 
skimming  the  surface  of  the  water — then  again,  just  touching  the 
wave  to  moisten  their  transparent  wings.  They  looked  so  like  flights 
of  darting  birds  that  I  can  well  understand  the  ancients  describing 
them  as  *  sea-swallows.' 

It  seems  barbarous  to  think  of  these  graceful  little  creatures  from 
a  gastronomic  point  of  view,  but  certainly  they  are  the  very  daintiest 
fish-morsels  that  ever  rejoiced  an  epicure.  (In  the  West  Indies  they 
are  so  highly  prized  that  a  special  method  of  capturing  them  has  been 
devised.  The  fishers  go  out  at  nights  in  their  canoes,  carrying 
blazing  torches,  to  allure  these  inquisitive  *  sea-moths,'  who  come 
flying  to  the  light,  and  are  captured  in  small  nets  fastened  on  to  poles, 
like  our  landing-nets.) 

I  saved  some  of  their  wings  (I  suppose  I  ought  correctly  to  say 
'pectoral  fins'),  which  are  formed  of  a  tissue  of  curious  gauze-like 
membrane,  stretched  on  a  folding  framework,  and  must,  I  think, 
have  inspired  Chinamen  and  other  early  sailors  with  the  original 
design  for  folding  sails  of  matting  on  movable  bamboos. 

We  reached  Galle  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  found  it 
.beautiful  as  ever,  but  the  masts  of  yet  one  more  newly  sunken 
steamer  rose  from  the  waters  of  its  lovely,  treacherous  harbour, 
wherein  so  many  fine  ships  have  met  their  doom. 

Archdeacon  Schrader  *  the  Good '  came  to  welcome  the  Bishop, 
and  to  fetch  us  all  to  his  hospitable  roof,  and  to  service  at  the  beautiful 
church.  All  Saints',  which  owes  its  existence  to  his  energy.  It  is  by 
far  the  finest  in  the  island,  and  one  whose  constant  and  hearty  services 
have  come  as  a  breath  of  home  to  many  a  wanderer  from  far-distant 
lands,  pausing  here  on  his  voyage. 
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On  the  following  day  the  Archdeacon  drove  us  to  see  the  large 
Orphanage  at  Buona  Vista,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  steep 
f  headland  which  forms  the  southern  arm  of  the  harbour,  and  com- 

I  mands  a  lovely  view  of  Galle.     We  were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr. 

r  and  Mrs.  Marks,'  who  showed  us  their  troop  of  very  nice-looking 

:  boys  and  girls.     This  is  a  mission -station  of  the   S.P.G.  Society, 

j  and  supplies  Christian  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  for  the  sur- 

j  rounding  village  schools.     We  were  told  that,  of  the  children  who 

attend  these  village  schools,  about  one-sixth  are  Christians,  and  it  is 
found  that,  even  among  those  who  at  the  time  appear  quite  un- 
influenced by  Christian  teaching,  a  considerable  number  receive  im- 
pressions, which,  at  a  later  period,  develop  into  active  principles. 

Strange  to  say,  the  heathen  parents,  though  perfectly  aware  of 
the  heart's  desire  of  the  teachers,  make  no  objection  whatever  to 
their  children  being  carefully  instructed  in  all  Christian  knowledge 
until  the  day  comes  when  the  young  student,  being  fully  of  age  to 
make  his  own  decision,  desires  to  be  baptized.  Then  every  possible 
means  is  adopted  to  counteract  his  newly  awakened  faith.  Buddhist 
priests  are  called  in  to  reason  with  him  ;  expulsion  from  home  and 
disinheritance  are  all  threatened,  but  rarely  overcome  the  resolution 
once  formed,  and  eventually  the  relations,  finding  they  cannot  shake 
the  faith  of  the  young  convert,  abstain  from  active  persecution. 

On  another  hill,  bearing  the  very  British  name  of  Richmond,  and 
also  commanding  a  lovely  view,  stands  the  Wesleyan  Mission  and 
its  schools.  It  is  in  connection  with  a  large  chapel  in  the  town,  at 
which  services  are  alternately  held  in  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Singhalese. 

Greater  interest  in  point  of  antiquity  attaches  to  the  fine  old 
cruciform  Dutch  church,  which  is  payed  with  tombstones  of  bygone 
generations,'  \yhose  monuments  also  ctrowd  the  walls.  Here  services 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Holland  are 
held  in  English,  recalling  the  autocratic  manner  in  which  the  Dutch 
conquerors  strove  to  *  convert '  the  isla;nders  by  the  aid  of  interpreters, 
utterly  refusing  themselves  to  learn  their  language. 

About  ten  miles  inland  from  Galle  lies  Baddegama,  a  lovely  spot 
on  the  Gindura  river,  where,  in  1818,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
commenced  England's  first  effort  on  behalf  of  her  newly  annexed 
colony.  A  very  satisfactory  feature  of  this  station  is  the  boarding- 
school  for  Singhalese  girls,  which  has  provided  many  well-taught 

'  The  Orphanage  is  now  under  the  care  of  Miss  Callender. 
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Christian  wives  for  the  young  men  trained  in  Christian  colleges. 
Some  years  ago  the  fine  old  church  tower  was  struck  by  lightning, 
as  was  also  the  verandah  of  the  mission-house,  and  the  mission- 
ary in  charge,  Mr.  Balding,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed,  an  inci- 
dent of  which  he  and  his  parishioners  are  perpetually  reminded  by 
the  sound  of  a  cracked  bell,  said  to  have  previously  been  well 
toned. 

Another  point  of  interest  near  Baddegama  is  the  oldest  sugar- 
cane estate  in  the  Isle,  a  cultivation  which  has  not  been  largely  taken 
up  in  Ceylon. 

On  our  homeward  way,  as  we  drove  through  a  cool  shady  glade, 
the  horses  started  as  a  gigantic  lizard,  or  rather  iguana,  of  a  greenish - 
grey  colour,  with  yellow  stripes  and  spots,  called  by  the  natives 
kabragoya,^  awoke  from  its  midday  sleep,  and  slowly,  with  the 
greatest  deliberation,  walked  right  across  the  road  just  in  front  of  us- 
It  is  a  notoriously  slothful  reptile,  and  on  this  occasion  fully 
sustained  its  reputation,  for  it  did  not  hurry  itself  in  the  smallest 
degree ;  so  we  had  to  wait  its  time,  and  had  full  leisure  to  observe 
the  lazy  movements  of  this  strange  creature,  which  was  fully  seven 
feet  in  length,  with  a  general  resemblance  to  a  crocodile. 

Like  that  very  unattractive  monster,  the  kabragoya  is  amphibious, 
and  when  in  danger  tries  to  make  for  the  water.  It  is  quite  harmless, 
however,  except  in  the  matter  of  eating  fowls,  and  is  eminently  peace- 
ful in  its  disposition,  unless  roused  at  close  quarters,  when,  in  self- 
defence,  it  can  turn  on  a  foe  and  administer  a  tremendous  blow  with 
its  armour-plated  tail,  which,  being  provided  with  a  sharp  crest,  can 
inflict  a  very  serious  wound  on  the  lightly  draped  natives.  Occasion- 
ally a  rash  aggressor  receives  a  broken  arm  or  leg,  as  a  warning 
against  molesting  harmless  fellow-creatures ;  consequently  the  Singha- 
lese treat  these  huge  lizards  with  considerable  respect.  The  all- 
destroying  foreigner  occasioivtUy  shoots  one,  and  notes  its  strange 
tenacity  of  life,  the  head  being  apparently  the  only  vulnerable,  or  at 
any  rate  the  only  vital,  spot.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  Veddahs 
are  the  only  people  who  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  eat  the 
ugly  monster. 

I  had  not  been  in  Galle  since  the  memorable  occasion  when  I 
first  landed  there  on  my  way  to  India,  and  received  my  never-to-be- 
forgotten  very  first  impressions  of  palm-trees  and  the  tropics — first 
impressions  of  perfect  novelty  and  fairy-like  enchantment — so  of 

1  Hydro  saurus  salvaior. 
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course  I  longed  to  return  to  Wakwalla,  to  which  we  accordingly 
drove  in  the  evening.  But,  alas  !  as  with  all  else  in  this  world, 
familiarity  does  wear  off  the  keen  sense  of  delight  even  in  palm-trees, 
and  exquisite  as  such  a  drive  through  mazes  of  tropical  foliage  must 
ever  be,  I  felt  on  this  second  visit  to  Wakwalla  that  my  own 
appreciation  of  its  loveliness  was  somewhat  dulled  by  the  many 
visions  of  tropical  beauty  on  which  my  eyes  had  feasted  since  I  had 
first  beheld  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accepted  invitations 
from  several  kind  friends  in  Galle  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  Colombo  by  the  lovely  road  along  the  sea- 
coast^a  drive  of  seventy  miles  all  shadowed  by  the  graceful  palms 
which  droop  right  over  the  sea. 

So  the  Serendib  sailed  minus  one  passenger,  and  I  made  my  way 
to  the  farthest  point  of  the  ramparts  to  watch  her  safe  out  of  the  ill- 
fated  harbour  with  her  precious  freight  of  truest  friends.  Afterwards 
I  ascended  the  lighthouse,  and  thence  looked  down  on  the  coral-reefs 
clearly  visible  through  the  shallow,  lustrous,  emerald-green  water- 
reefs  which  come  too  near  the  surface  for  the  safety  of  the  harbour, 
as  many  a  good  ship  has  proved  to  her  cost* 

But  beautiful  as  is  such  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  reef  (which,  when 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  gleams  like  a  lost  rainbow, 
held  captive  by  water -sprites),  its  treasures  of  delight  are  only  to  be 
fully  appreciated  by  floating  over  it  at  low  tide,  in  a  boat  drawing 
only  a  few^  inches  of  water,  and  regardless  of  paint  (for  the  sharp 
cutting  points  of  the  coral  are  fatal  to  a  trig  ornamental  boat).  Only 
thus  is  it  possible  to  realise  the  loveliness  of  these  submarine  gardens, 
where  coral-trees,  coral-shrubs,  and  coral-flowers  of  every  hue,  violet 
and  rose,  red  and  brown,  gold  and  lemon  colour,  are  the  homes  and 
playgrounds  of  all  manner  of  strange,  beautiful  fishes,  crabs,  sea- 
snakes,  star- fish,  sea-urchins,  and  innumerable  other  creatures,  of 
every  conceivable  shape  and  size  and  colour. 

Naturalists,  however,  note  with  interest  the  remarkable  pre- 
dominance of  green  in  the  colouring  of  many  of  these  creatures,  as 
though  by  assimilation  to  the  prevailing  verdure  of  the  Isle.  They 
find  green  water-snakes  and  green  fishes,  Crustacea  and  star-fish,  sea- 
anemones  and  sea-urchins,  sea-slugs  and  several  shells  of  various 

1  I  am  told  that  no  less  than  twelve  steamers  have  been  wrecked  in  Galle  Harbour, 
i.e.,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  thirty-four  which  have  been  lost  on  the 
shores  of  Ceylon. 
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shades  of  olive  or  emerald  greens,  while  a  considerable  number  of 
corals  are  verdant  as  the  plants  they  so  closely  resemble.^ 

All  too  fleetly  the  pleasant  days  slipped  by  with  drives  and  boating 
expeditions  to  many  a  lovely  scene,  and  temptations  for  an  artist  on 
every  hand.  After  one  long  morning  in  search  of  the  best  point  for 
a  panoramic  sketch  of  Galle,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very 
finest  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  was  that  from  the  verandah  ot 
Closenberg,  a  delightful  bungalow,  where  we  landed  at  some  risk,  as 
the  surf  was  running  high  and  dashing  in  cataracts  of  spray  against 
the  black  rocks.  However,  skilful  steering  ran  our  boat  in  safety 
between  the  biggest  breakers,  and  I  was  soon  most  cosily  ensconced 
for  my  day's  work. 

Looking  along  the  lovely  palm-fringed  shore,  I  could  not  but 
think  that  if  man  does  *  mark  the  earth  with  ruin '  in  some  places,  as 
in  the  central  districts  of  this  Isle,  and  wherever  primeval  forests  are 
cleared  by  planters  beginning  work,  we  often  forget  how  deeply  we 
are  indebted  to  those  of  past  generations  for  much  of  what  we  accept 
as  natural  beauty.  As  in  New  Zealand,  Taheiti,  and  other  isles, 
where  imported  vegetation  is  even  more  luxuriant  than  that  which 
was  indigenous,  so  here  the  improving  hand  of  the  foreigner  has  not 
been  confined  to  acclimatising  the  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  which 
adorn  the  gardens,  but  even  the  multiplication  of  the  palms,  which 
now  seem  so  natural  a  feature  of  Ceylon,  was  really  greatly  due  to 
the  commercial  instincts  of  the  Dutch,  who,  finding  that  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  west  coast,  from  Galle  right  up  to  Calpentyn  (the  whole 
of  which  is  now  one  succession  of  luxuriant  cocoa-groves),  was  then 
waste  uncultivated  land,  offered  Government  grants  thereof  to  all 
persons  who  would  undertake  to  plant  cocoa-palms,  and  thereon  pay 
a  certain  tax. 

It  would  appear  that  strong  pressure  must  have  been  brought*  to 
bear^to  awaken  the  easy-going  natives  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  out 
this  extensive  scheme  of  cultivation  of  a  crop  which  brings  such  slow 
returns  (ten  years  to  wait  at  the  very  least).  However,  the  planta- 
tions were  made,  and  the  waste  lands  transformed  to  their  present 
beauty.  But  even  now  the  apathy  of  the  villagers  is  such  that, 
although  the  shore  may  be  strewn  with  masses  of  seaweed,  which,  if 
collected  and  dug  into  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the  palms,  would 

1  Such  are  the  Montipora,  Madrepora,  Millepora,  Macandrina,  Astroea,  Alcyonia, 
Anthophylla,  Heteropora. 
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materially  increase  the  crops,  they  will  scarcely  ever  exert  themselves 
to  utilise  the  manure  thus  laid  ready  to  their  hand. 

At  Jaffna  and  Batticaloa,  where  the  cocoa-palms  are  now  ubiqui- 
tous, and  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  European  planters 
only  commenced  work  in  1841,  and,  as  I  have  already  shown,  many 
of  the  early  plantations  ruined  their  first  owners. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  how  rarely  the  cocoa-palm  is  mentioned 
in  old  Ceylonese  history  ;  it  is  never  alluded  to  as  food,  whereas  the 
palmyra  and  taliput  palms  are  frequently  referred  to.  Not  till  the 
twelfth  century  is  it  named  as  a  tree  worthy  of  cultivation.  At  all 
events  its  merits  are  fully  recognised  in  this  nineteenth  century  ! 

At  Galle  the  heavy  rainfall,  attracted  by  the  neighbouring  hill 
ranges  (and  which  is  three  inches  in  the  year  in  excess  of  that  at 
Colombo,  the  respective  measurements  being  ninety  and  eighty-seven 
inches),  must  always  have  favoured  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  no 
tree  is  more  gratefully  responsive  for  an  abundant  supply  of  rain  than 
is  the  cocoa-palm,  of  which  it  has  been  calculated  that  those  bearing 
fruit  in  this  district  alone  exceed  5,300,000.  The  total  number  of 
fruit-bearing  palms  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon  is  estimated  at  50,000,000, 
besides  200,000,000  which  are  either  unproductive  or  are  forced  to 
yield  their  life-blood  in  the  form  of  toddy,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture 
of  arrack.  But  it  is  estimated  that,  even  at  the  low  average  of 
twenty-four  nuts  to  a  tree  (and  very  many  bear  from  sixty  to  eighty), 
one  thousand  millions  of  nuts  are  annually  allowed  to  ripen  for  the 
good  of  man.  Unlike  the  date,  the  cocoa-palm  bears  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  same  tree — in  fact,  on  the  same  cluster.  The 
number  of  actually  barren  or  male  palms  in  Ceylon  is  singularly 
small,  being  said  not  to  exceed  one  in  three  or  four  thousand. 

I  speak  of  this  palm  as  belonging  to  the  shore,  for  it  is  emphati- 
cally a  coast  tree,  flourishing  in  a  belt  about  fifteen  miles  in  width. 
The  places  where  it  has  been  successfully  planted  inland  are  so  few 
as  to  be  quite  exceptional.  Such  are  Mihintale,  the  sacred  hill  near 
Anuradhapura,  where  groups  of  graceful  palms  wave  around  the 
great  dagobas  which  crown  the  summit.  I  also  saw  large  flourishing 
plantations  in  good  bearing  at  Matele,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  inland,  and  about  1,274  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  they  also 
bear  well  at  Kandy,  Gampola,  Kurunegalla,  and  Badulla,  all  of  which 
are  far  inland,  and  the  latter  2,241  feet  above  the  sea.  A  few 
scattered  cocoa-palms  have  been  grown  as  high  as  3,500  feet,  but 
these  bear  no  fruit. 
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The  Singhalese  have  a  saying  that  this  friendly  palm  cannot  live 
far  from  the  sea,  or  from  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and  in  proof 
thereof  point  out  that  wherever  you  see  a  cluster  of  these  tall  crowns 
you  are  sure  to  find  a  human  house  not  far  off.  And  what  can  be 
more  natural,  seeing  that  each  tree  is  somebody's  private  and  very 
valuable  property,'  the  precious  provider  of  'golden  eggs'  in  the 
form  of  material  for  all  things  needful  to  existence  ? 

The  half-ripe  fruits  (in  their  hard  outer  cover,  green  or  golden,  as 
the  case  may  be)  supply  food  of  the  consistency  of  jelly,  and  cool, 
refreshing  drink  in  a  natural  cup.  The  older  brown  nuts  (as  we 
know  them  in  Britain)  give  the  hard  white  kernel,  which  is  scraped  as 
a  flavouring  for  curry,  or  mixed  with  sugar  (obtained  from  the  sap)  to 
make  cakes,  or  else  scraped  and  squeezed  through  a  cloth  to  oblain 
delicious  cream,  which  is  excellent  in  tea.  when  cow's  milk  is  not  to 
be  obtained.  I  believe  that  the  Singhalese  anoint  their  glossy  black 
hair  with  a  fine  oil  obtained  by  boiling  this  cream,  but  the  regular  oil 
of  commerce  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  after  it  has  been  left  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  when  it  is  known  as  copperah 

The  small  native  oil-mills,  or  *  chekku,'  as  they  are  called,  are  of 
the  rudest  construction,  and  turned  by  bullocks.  Being  entirely 
made  of  wood,  they  creak  in  the  most  ear-splitting  fashion,  but  they 
do  their  work  so  efficiently  and  so  cheaply  that,  happily  for  all  who 
appreciate  primitive  Oriental  scenes,  they  hold  their  ground  against 
the  costly  steam  oil-mills,  steam  crushers,  and  hydraulic  presses  set 
up  near  Colombo  by  foreigners,  so  that  about  nine  hundred  of  these 
quaint  mills  are  still  creaking  and  grinding  in  the  southern  and 
western  provinces.  (In  1876  it  was  stated  that  there  were  in  the 
whole  Isle  1,930  chekkus  worked  by  bullocks,  beside  about  a  dozen 
steam  mills  with  hydraulic  machinery.) 

Many  of  these  chekkus  are  quite  small,  and  worked  by  man- 
power, and  very  picturesque  they  are,  with  a  miniature  thatch  of 
palm-leaves  over  the  small  vat  containing  the  copperah,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  brown  children  perched  on  the  long  handle  by  which 

^  Here  is  a  case  in  point : — 

'Murder  arising  out  of  a  Claim  for  a  Coco-nut  Tree.— On  Sep- 
tember II,  1890,  Josappu,  a  tavern-keeper  of  Payyagala,  was  severely  assaulted  by 
his  cousin  Bachappu  and  two  others.  The  injured  man  was  removed  to  the  Kalutara 
Hospital,  where  he  died  the  following  day.  It  would  seem  that  Josappu  claimed  a 
share  of  the  profits  of  a  coco-nut  tree  which  Bachappu  was  exclusively  enjoying.  The 
latter  could  not  or  would  not  see  the  validity  of  his  cousin's  claim.  A  quarrel  ensued, 
with  the  result  aforesaid.' 

F  F  a 
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their  father  turns  the  vat,  and  so  crushes  out  the  oil.  The  clothing 
of  such  groups  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  of  the  children  often 
consisting  only  of  some  charm  against  the  evil  eye  or  to  protect  them 
from  devils.  The  refuse  left  after  extraction  of  the  oil  is  called  poonac, 
and  is  either  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  poultry  or  for  manuring 
the  soil. 

No  refining  process  is  required  beyond  a  week^s  exposure  to  the 
sun,  by  which  time  all  impurities  will  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  oil  can  at  once  be  drawn  off  into  casks.  It  is  largely  exported, 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  lubricants,  also  in  the 
preparation  of  stearine  candles,  and  for  these  purposes  is  in  increas- 
ing demand.  In  Ceylon  it  is  much  used  as  a  liniment  wherewith  to 
rub  the  body  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  other  ailments,  and  the 
Tamils,  not  the  Singhalese,  habitually  oil  their  bodies  after  bathing  ; 
but  as  regards  light,  the  simple  lamp  formed  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  and 
fed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  is  now  very  generally  replaced,  even  in  native 
huts,  by  a  kerosine  lamp,  as  the  imported  mineral  oil,  even  after 
all  its  long  journey  from  America,  is  cheaper  than  the  native  product. 

It  is  not  only  in  rheumatism  that  cocoa-nut  oil  is  esteemed  as  a 
remedy ;  it  is  also  applied  to  counteract  insect  stings,  and  when 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  cases  of  ophthalmia. 
Another  sort  of  oil,  extracted  from  the  bark,  is  applied  in  skin  diseases, 
and  even  the  root  yields  a  medicine  for  the  fever-stricken.  An  astrin- 
gent lotion,  bitter  as  alum,  is  obtained  from  the  flower,  which  also 
(when  bruised  in  the  manner  I  described  when  speaking  of  the  />al- 
myra-palm)  yields  toddy,  vinegar,  sugar,  and,  when  distilled,  the  in- 
toxicating spirit  called  arrack. 

Toddy,  which  when  first  drawn  in  the  early  morning  forms  rather 
a  pleasant  drink,  commences  fermentation  before  noon,  and  is  highly 
efficacious  as  a  leaven  for  bread.  After  standing  a  few  hours  it 
becomes  highly  intoxicating,  and  is  frequently  made  more  so  by 
adulteration  with  nux-vomica,  seeds  of  Indian  hemp,  datura,  and 
other  poisons.  A  fine  of  fifty  rupees  is,  however,  incurred  by  any 
person  detected  in  thus  drugging  either  toddy  or  arrack. 

But  the  simple  mixing  of  toddy  and  arrack  (i,e,  the  unfermented 
with  the  distilled  juice  of  the  beautiful  cocoa-flower)  produces  a  very 
*  heady '  drink,  on  which  a  man  can  get  exceedingly  drunk  for  a  very 
small  sum  ;  and  sad  to  say,  here  as  in  Lower  Bengal,  where  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  have  successively  done  so  much  to  break  down  the 
restraints  of  caste,  that  gain  is  in  a  measure  neutralised  by  the  fact 
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that  the  sobriety  once  characteristic  of  the  people  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  intemperance  is  grievously  on  the  increase. 

It  is  a  sore  subject  that,  whereas  Hindoo,  Mahommedan,  and 
Buddhist  conquerors  have  ever  abstained  from  deriving  any  revenue 
from  the  intoxicating  spirits  which  are  forbidden  by  each  of  these 
religions,  a  Christian  Government  should  so  ruthlessly  place  tempta- 
tion at  every  corner  both  in  Ceylon  and  in  India,  where,  as  has  been 
publicly  stated  by  an  Archdeacon  of  Bombay,  the  British  Government 
has  created  a  hundred  drunkards  for  each  convert  won  by  Christian 
missionaries. 

The  toddy  is  converted  into  arrack  in  small  local  distilleries  with 
copper  stills  capable  of  containing  from  150  to  200  gallons,  which  is 
about  the  daily  produce  from  a  thousand  trees,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  and  about  one-third  of  rice  is  generally  added. 
When  distilled,  a  liquor  is  produced  which  is  called  polwakara.  A 
second  distillation  produces  talwakara,  a  spirit  about  twenty  degrees 
below  proof.  When  the  process  has  been  repeated  i  third  time, 
arrack  of  the  desired  strength  is  obtained,  at  first  very  crude  in  flavour, 
but  after  having  been  stored  in  wood  for  several  years  it  mellows,  and 
even  finds  favour  with  Europeans.  It  is  exported  from  Ceylon  to 
Madras  and  served  to  the  native  troops  as  a  daily  ration. 

The  arrack  trade  is  entirely  under  control  of  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment, which  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of  licenses 
to  distillers  (each  of  whom  pays  a  yearly  fee  of  one  hundred  rupees), 
and  from  the  annual  sale  by  auction  of  the  right  to  farm  arrack  taverns 
in  all  parts  of  the  Isle,  a  privilege  which,  being  annually  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  of  course  makes  it  to  his  interest  to  push  the  odious 
trade  and  establish  fresh  centres  of  temptation  wherever  he  can  pos- 
sibly do  so.  Never  was  the  old  proverb  that  V  occasion  fait  le  larron  ' 
better  exemplified,  and  many  a  planter  has  good  cause  to  complain 
of  the  temptation  thus  brought  to  the  very  door  of  his  coolies,  who 
now  too  often  barter  the  very  food  provided  for  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  fiery  liquor. *-* 

*  Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 

*  I  see  that,  at  the  auction  of  arrack  rents  for  1890,  the  successful  bidder  for  the 
privilege  of  fanning  Kandy  paid  43,000  rupees ;  Nuwara  Eliya  fetched  70,000 ;  while 
the  whole  of  the  Central  Province  was  knocked  down  for  380,000  rupees.  All  the  pro* 
vincesof  the  Isle  collectively  realised  1,803,625,  being  an  increase  of  242,171  rupees 
since  1888. 

But  '  the  appetite  doth  grow  with  that  it  feeds  upon,'  and  when  the  rents  for  the 
Central  Province  were  put  up  for. sale  by  auction  from  July  1891,  to  June  1892,  with 
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Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the  intoxicants  natural  to  the  country. 
Government  holds  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  liquor  traffic  of  the  Isle, 
and  has  therefore  a  direct  interest  in  pushing  the  sale  of  drink.  Hence 
railway  refreshment -cars  and  refreshment-rooms  at  railway  stations 
are  exempt  from  paying  licence,  and  the  stations  themselves  (which 
are  Government  property)  are  placarded  with  advertisements  of  the 
whisky  which,  as  has  been  so  truly  said,  has  dug  more  British  graves 
in  Ceylon  than  malaria,  sunstroke,  and  cholera  put  together,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  widely  scattered  *  suggestions '  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  practice  of  dram-drinking,  which  is  said  to  be  so 
much  on  the  increase. 

As  regards  the  natives,  who  are  always  so  largely  influenced 
by  any  indication  of  the  will  of  the  ruling  power,  the  mere  fact 
that  drinking-places  are  sanctioned  by  Government  gives  them  a 
measure  of  respectability  altogether  contrary  to  unbiassed  native 
opinion. 

For  plain  speaking  on  so  grave  a  subject,  I  may  refer  to  the 
official  report  on  the  Negombo  district  for  1890,  in  which  Mr. 
Lushington,  Assistant  Government  Agent  for  the  Western  Province, 
expresses  his  deliberate  conviction  that  by  scattering  arrack  taverns 
broadcast  over  the  land.  Government  is  itself  encouraging  the  real 
source  of  crime,  namely,  the  habits  of  drunkenness  which  lead  to 
gambling,  cock-fighting,  divers  forms  of  theft,  cattle-stealing,  quarrels, 
and  murders. 

He  finds  that  men  who  would  not  go  a  mile  to  procure  intoxicants 
yield  readily  to  the  temptation  when  brought  to  their  very  doors,  and 
while  pointing  out  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
Western  Province  (apart  from  customs  and  railway  receipts)  is  made 
up  of  licenses  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  such  narcotics  as 
bhang  and  opium,  he  proves  that  an  increase  in  such  revenue  means 
simply  a  corresponding  increase  in  demoralisation  and  every  form  of 

the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Government  Agent  to  the  renters  to  put  in  good 
bids,  and  not  trouble  Government  to  call  for  higher  tenders,  his  advice  was  so  well 
received  that  470,000  rupees  were  offered  for  the  lot,  being  90,000  rupees  in  excess  of 
the  previous  year. 

In  further  proof  of  the  steady  increase  of  this  baneful  traffic,  I  may  also  quote  the 
sales  of  arrack  rents  for  the  North-Westem  Province  in  April  1891.  At  Kurunegala 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  renters  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  the  Government 
Agent  presiding.  There  was  brisk  bidding,  with  an  exciting  finish.  The  result  was 
112,200  rupees  for  the  district  of  Seven  Korales  (i.e.  14,700  more  than  last  year)  ; 
Yagampattu  and  Chilaw  districts,  102,000  rupees  (i.e.  21,800  rupees  more  than  last 
year) ;  and  Puttalam  rents  were  purchased  for  35»900  rupees,  being  an  advance  of 
4»ow  on  last  year, 
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crime,  and  increased  expenditure  on  its  repression  by  police  and  legal 
machinery.  *  Rather  than  give  up  a  few  thousand  rupees  of  revenue, 
we  encourage  the  people  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  crime  by 
increasing  their  facilities  for  drinking.*  * 

Mr.  Lushington  believes  that  nine-tenths  of,the  serious  crimes  of 
the  Isle  are  committed  within  a  mile  of  a  tavern,  and  that  quite  one- 
half  arise  from  the  desperation  caused  by  losses  at  gambling.  He 
says  that  in  the  maritime  districts  every  village  has  its  cockpit,  every 
group  of  villages  its  gambling  den,  and  near  to  each  is  either  a  tavern 
or  a  place  for  the  illicit  sale  of  arrack. 

And  here  comes  in  another  grave  difficulty,  for  in  this  strange  Isle 
the  very  men  who  have  purchased  a  monopoly  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants are  frequently  in  league  with  the  smugglers  and  unlicensed 
arrack-sellers,  actually  sharing  in  their  profits.  Vigilant  and  con- 
scientious indeed  must  be  the  police  who  could  cope  with  such  a 
state  of  things. 

^  I  have  here  spoken  only  of  the  pushing  of  the  trade  in  arrack.  A  very  much 
graver  danger  lies  in  the  recent  licensing  of  several  opium  dens.  Here  we  have  indeed 
'  a  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand/  but  in  view  of  the  appallingly  rapid 
extension  of  the  use  of  opium  in  India  and  Burmah,  the  small  beginning  may  well 
alarm  all  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  Ceylon. 

On  the  mainland,  England,  for  the  sake  of  ill-gotten  revenue,  is  actually  creating 
and  diligently  propagating  the  fatal  habit  of  opium  smoking.  Even  in  Bombay 
(though  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  prohibited  in  that  Province  as  being  an  industry 
resulting  in  widespread  demoralisation)  upwards  of  800  persons  hold  Government 
licenses  for  the  retail  sale  of  opium,  and  each  licence  represents  several  shops,  the 
licensee  being  further  required,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  at  once  to  open  new 
shops  at  the  bidding  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  should  the  latter  see  any 
new  openings  in  which  the  trade  may  be  pushed. 

On  each  licence  is  stated  the  lowest  number  of  lbs.  of  duty-paid  opium  which  the 
licensee  undertakes  to  sell  per  annum.  Month  by  month  he  gives  in  his  report,  and  if 
the  quantity  sold  is  less  than  the  amount  specified,  he  is  fined  five  rupees  per  lb.  on  the 
deficiency.  If  in  the  following  month  he  can  succeed  in  so  pushing  his  sales  as  to 
dispose  of  an  equal  amount  in  excess  of  his  contract,  the  fine  is  remitted.  Should  a 
rival  offer  to  sell  a  larger  quantity  per  annum,  his  licence  may  be  taken  from  him  at 
three  months'  notice,  and  given  to  the  more  energetic  salesman.  Thus  he  is  literally 
goaded  on  by  the  paternal  government  to  force  the  extension  of  this  iniquitous  traffic. 

For  instance,  in  the  small  district  of  Broach,  with  a  total  population  of  326,930 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  licensee  undertakes  annually  to  sell  by  retail  12,492  lbs. 
(five  and  a  half  tons  !)  of  poison.  Two  years  ago  his  sales  were  2,000  lbs.  less  than 
his  quantity,  and  the  consequent  fine  was  10,000  rupees. 

In  England  a  chemist  may  only  sell  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  opium  without  a 
doctor's  order.     In  India,  any  child  may  purchase  ten  tolas,  which  is  equal  to  1,639 
grains — a  quantity  sufficient  to  kill  270  men  ! 
'    Well  may  Ceylon  pray  to  be  left  free  from  so  great  a  curse  ! 

Copies  of  the  Indian  Opium  Licence,  with  explanatory  notes,  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  from  Messrs.  Dyer  Brothersi  31  Paternoster  SqiK^re,  London,  E.C, 
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To  return  to  the  more  legitimate  uses  of  the  good  cocoa-palm. 
Another  form  in  which  the  nut  is  used  as  food  (a  form,  however, 
more  appreciated  in  the  South  Seas  than  in  Ceylon)  is  when,  in  the 
early  stage  of  germination,  the  kernel  is  transformed  into  a  puffy  ball, 
quite  filling  up  the  shell. 

The  said  shell  furnishes  the  household  drinking-cups,  spoons, 
lamps,  and  musical  instruments,  if  I  may  so  describe  the  clattering 
castanets.  The  outermost  husk  serves  as  household  scrubbing-brushes 
and  fuel,  while  the  thick  fibre  in  which  the  nut  is  so  securely 
embedded  in  the  coir  used  for  making  ropes,  cables,  mattresses,  nets, 
brushes,  and  matting.  This  is  prepared  by  soaking  the  husks  for  a 
considerable  time,  if  possible,  in  tanks  or  pits  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  as  salt  or  brackish  water  improves  the  fibre,  whereas  steeping  it 
in  fresh  water  deteriorates  it  and  creates  an  obnoxious  smell.  When 
thoroughly  steeped,  the  husks  are  beaten  with  heavy  wooden  mallets 
and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  ropes  are  all  made  by  hand- 
machinery,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle  and  Colombo, 
and  are  used  for  shipping,  housebuilding,  lashing  bridges,  tethering 
cattle,  &c. 

So  securely  is  the  nut  embedded  in  this  outer  packing-case,  that 
a  hungry  man,  not  provided  with  a  hatchet  and  uninitjated  in  the 
method  of  extracting  it,  might  very  well  be  sorely  tantalised  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  In  fact,  it  requires  considerable  strength  as  well  as 
some  skill  to  tear  off  the  hard  covering. 

For  this  purpose  near  every  cocoa- grove  strong  wooden  stakes  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  leaving  two  or  three  feet  above  ground.  Each 
stake  is  cut  to  a  sharp  point,  and  the  man  who  has  to  skin  a  cocoa-nut 
takes  it  in  both  hands  and  violently  dashes  it  on  to  the  stake  so  as  to 
impale  it.  Then  wrenching  it  from  side  to  side,  he  succeeds  in 
tearing  off  the  husk,  and  obtains  the  hard  nut  inside  with  the  three 
eyes  familiar  to  every  British  boy.  On  a  large  estate  this  forms  a 
serious  item  of  labour.  It  is  said  that  the  coir  is  less  brittle  and  of 
a  better  quality  if  the  nuts  are  plucked  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
these  also  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil. 

Such  are  the  principal  uses  of  only  the  flower  and  fruit  of  this 
generous  tree.  When  we  come  to  reckon  the  very  varied  purposes 
to  which  every  separate  portion  of  the  leaves,  trunk,  and  root  are 
applied,  we  find  that  the  Singhalese  enumeration  of  the  hundred 
uses  of  their  beloved  palm  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  practical 
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As  further  varieties  of  food,  the  young  buds,  when  boiled,  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable  something  like  cabbage,  and  when  a  tree  is  blown 
down  or  stricken  with  lightning,  a  sort  of  sago  is  obtained  from  the 
pith  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trunk.  Such  windfalls  are  only  too 
common,  but  deliberately  to  fell  a  fruit-bearing  tree  would  seem  too 
foolish,  seeing  that  from  the  time  a  palm  commences  bearing,  at  about 
ten  years  of  age,  it  yields  its  full  crop  annually  for  about  eighty  years. 

In  this  region  of  terrific  thunderstorms  the  value  of  these  tall 
palms  as  lightning-conductors  is  inestimable,  and  many  a  home  has 
been  saved  by  their  superior  attraction. 

The  Singhalese  say  that  you  can  build  a  house  and  furnish  it,  or 
build  a  ship  and  freight  it,  solely  from  the  products  of  this  palm.  It 
would  puzzle  a  European  to  build  a  seaworthy  vessel  without  a  single 
nail,  but  here  square-rigged  vessels,  called  dhonies,  and  large  canoes, 
which  resist  the  heaviest  surf,  are  stitched  together  with  coir  yarn, 
which  in  salt  water  is  almost  imperishable.  Small  canoes  are  made 
from  a  single  trunk  hollowed  out,  and  balanced  by  a  smaller  stem 
floating  alongside  ;  the  cordage,  mat-sail,  and  fishing-net  are  made  of 
coir ;  the  torch  or  chule  which  lights  our  night-march  through  the 
forest,  or  which  the  fisherman  burns  to  attract  fish,  is  made  of  dried 
palm-leaves. 

As  to  the  house,  the  palm  trunk  supplies  all  its  woodwork,  while 
its  thatch  is  supplied  by  the  leaves  plaited  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  long 
narrow  mat  called  cadjan.  Garden  fences  and  even  small  huts  are 
made  entirely  of  these  cadjans.  From  the  leaf-stalk  is  formed  the 
pingo  or  yoke  which  a  man  balances  on  his  shoulder,  with  his  fish  or 
vegetables  hanging  from  either  end,  or  else  it  can  be  used  as  the 
handle  for  a  cocoa-nut  fibre  broom.  Its  thick  end  answers  as  the 
paddle  of  a  canoe,  or  if  soaked  like  coir  it  furnishes  a  strong  black 
fibre  like  horse-hair,  from  which  ropes  and  fishing  lines  are  manu- 
factured. I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  cocoa-nut  water  mixed 
with  lime  produces  a  strong  cement. 

In  short,  as  good  George  Herbert  long  ago  pithily  put  it — 

.     .     .  The  Indian  nut  alone 

Is  clothing,  meat,  and  trencher,  drink  and  can, 

Boat,  cable,  sail,  mast,  needle,  all  in  one. 

Well  may  this  grateful  Isle  adopt  the  cocoa-palm  as  the  emblem  on 
her  coinage  ! 

A  vTry  elegant  use  of  the  yoyng  l^^ves  is  in  th^  decoratipn  o( 
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pandals  and  churches,  one  tall  leaf  on  each  side  of  a  window  forming 
a  very  effective  decoration.  Of  course,  a  cocoa-nut  blossom  is 
always  an  exquisite  object,  but  besides  the  cruel  wastefulness  of 
sacrificing  a  whole  cluster  of  embryo  nuts,  there  is  the  disadvantage 
that  to  the  native  mind  it  suggests  a  charm  against  evil  spirits,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  placed  over  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  babe,  and 
over  the  grave  of  the  newly  buried. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
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Matara — The  leper  king — Leper  Hospital — Dondra  Head — Tangalle — Mulgirigalla — 
Hambantota — Salt  lakes — Magama — Happy  hunting-grounds — Kataragama. 

Before  turning  northward  to  Colombo  I  wished  to  see  something  of 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Isle,  and  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  same  kind  friends  who  had  made  our  stay  in  Negombo  so 
pleasant,  to  visit  them  in  a  new  home  at  Matara,  a  most  lovely  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nilwalla  Ganga  {i.e.  the  river  of  blue  sand), 
and  only  four  miles  from  Dondra  Head,  which  is  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  island.* 

Leaving  Galle  before  daybreak  by  the  royal  mail  coach,  I  had  an 
exquisite  drive  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  all  close  by  the  sea,  with 
its  magnificent  green  waves  booming  as  they  broke  in  dazzling  surf 
on  the  white  sands,  only  hidden  now  and  again  by  the  wealth  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  the  whole  glorified  by  the  golden  light  and 
purple  clouds  and  shadows  of  early  morning,  soon  replaced  by  clear 
sunlight  and  the  vivid  blue  of  sea  and  sky. 

Certainly  one  great  charm  of  the  tropical  habit  of  always   being 

'  During  my  two  years  in  the  Isle  this  family  was  subjected  to  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  moving  three  times,  that  is  to  say,  of  selling  off  their  furniture  (of  course  at 
considerable  loss),  renting  and  furnishing  a  new  home,  and  finding  new  servants. 

This  system  of  continually,  and  on  the  shortest  notice,  moving  Civil  servants  from 
one  comer  of  the  Isle  to  another,  either  as  a  '  permanent '  appointment  or  as  locum 
tenens  for  some  one  temporarily  transferred  to  other  work,  is  a  very  grave  drawback. 
No  sooner  has  a  man  begun  to  understand  his  duties  in  one  district,  and  to  know 
something  of  the  people  around  him,  than  he  is  liable  to  be  uprooted  and  ordered  off 
to  take  up  an  entirely  different  line  of  work,  perhaps  among  people  of  another  race  and 
language. 
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out  before  sunrise  and  again  at  sunset  is  that  we  do  profit  by  all 
Nature's  gorgeous  but  too  fleeting  displays  of  colour,  which  so  many 
people  in  Britain  never  see  except  in  winter,  simply  because  they  are 
asleep  in  the  mornings,  or  tied  and  bound  by  the  evening  solemnities 
of  dinner.  Happily  the  latter  offers  no  hindrance  in  Ceylon,  where 
the  sun  sets  all  the  year  round  at  six  o'clock. 

Much  as  is  written  of  tropical  sunrises,  I  have  seen  just  as  many 
in  Britain,  the  gorgeousness  of  which  has  been  quite  indescribable. 
This  very  morning,  in  September,  looking  due  east  from  my  window 
in  Scotland  at  4.30  a.m.,  I  looked  out  on  a  horizon  of  intense  orange 
verging  into  sea-green,  while  the  whole  upper  sky  was  covered  with 
the  loveliest  rose-coloured  clouds  on  a  pearly-grey  ground,  and  against 
all  this  the  trees  and  wooded  hills  stood  out  almost  black.  But  when 
the  sun  rose  at  5  a.m.,  though  the  sky  was  lovely,  it  was  not  at  all 
exciting,  and  by  the  time  the  household  awoke,  all  was  quite  dull  and 
commonplace.  So  that  of  these  ever-new  glories,  as  of  many  other 
things,  I  can  only  say  people  do  not  see  them  because  they  do  not 
look  for  them. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Galle  the  coach  halted  at  the  pretty  village  of 
Belligama,  now  called  Welligama,  ue,  the  Sand  Village,  at  the  head 
of  a  beautiful  bay,  wherein  lay  a  crowd  of  picturesque  fishing  boats. 
There  too  lies  an  island  known  as  Crow  Island,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  crows*  which  come  every  night  to  roost  in  the  tall  cocoa- 
palms,  returning  to  the  mainland  at  early  dawn  to  forage  for  them- 
selves wherever  human  homes  suggest  a  prospect  of  obtaining  food 
by  fair  means  or  foul. 

The  small  red-tiled,  white-pillared  rest-house  is  pleasantly  situated 
so  as  to  command  a  good  view  of  the  sea,  and  stands  in  a  shady 
garden,  where  large  bread-fruit  and  other  trees  are  matted  with 
graceful  climbing  plants,  hanging  in  festoons  from  the  boughs.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are,  it  is  said,  rather  a  numerous  supply  of  black 
scorpions  to  be  found  about  the  place  ;  but  then  in  Ceylon  one  has 
always  to  keep  instinctive  watch  against  noxious  creatures  of  various 
sorts,  with  the  result  that  one  very  rarely  comes  in  contact  with  any. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  place  centres  in  a  statue  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  sculptured  in  a  niche  cut  into  a  huge  rock  boulder,  and 
shaded  by  kitool  and  cocoa-palms  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  statue 
is  that  of  the  Kushta  Rajah  or  Leper  King,  supposed  from  his  dress  to 
have  been  a  Singhalese  king  of  the  twelfth  century — some  say  589. 

'  Conus splendens^ 
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Tradition  is  somewhat  uncertain  concerning  his  merits,  for  according 
to  one  version,  it  was  he  who  first  imported  the  cocoa-palm  to  Ceylon, 
and  here  planted  a  large  tract  of  the  coast ;  whereas  another  legend 
tells  how  it  was  revealed  to  the  afflicted  king,  that  if  he  visited  the 
coast  of  Ceylon  and  WDrshipped  the  relic  in  the  Buddhist  shrine  at 
Belligama,  and  further  ate  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  then  unknown  to  him, 
which  proved  to  be  the  cocoa-palm,  he  would  be  healed  of  his  sore 
disease.  And  he  was  healed,  and  as  his  thank-offering  he  richly 
endowed  the  temple  at  Welligama. 

Sad  to  say,  the  *  tree  of  blessing '  has  lost  its  magic  power^  and 
the  poor  lepers  of  Ceylon  are  deemed  as  incurable  as  those  of  other 
lands.  Happily  they  are  not  very  numerous,  only  about  i,8oo  in  a 
population  of  3,000,000,  but  it  is  sad  to  learn  that  their  number  is 
steadily  increasing. 

In  Ceylon  there  is  no  law  of  compulsory  segregation,  though  all 
sufferers  are  encouraged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  leper  hospital  at 
Hendala,  about  four  miles  from  Colombo,  where  208  are  well  cared 
for,  and  are  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  Within 
the  last  few  years  two  small  chapels  have  been  erected  for  their 
benefit,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholic  patients,  the  other  (the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Copleston,  wife  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Colombo)  for  the  use 
of  all  Christians,  of  whatever  denomination,  whose  pastors  may  be 
willing  to  hold  services  in  that  sad  asylum.       About  200  more  are 

^  In  this  -rock-heV,  statue  the  attitude  of  the  hands  is  peculiar. 
it/"^th  are  uplifted  from^ve  elbow  ;  but  whereas  the  left  hand  is  closed, 
the^jght  is  open  except  %«it  the  first  finger  meets  the  thumb,  as  if 
his  Mrf^^^y  ^^XQ  about  to  iidulge  in  a  pinch  of  snuff.  This  is  note- 
^^j.jjj  because  in  Buddhist  stau£«o<^he  first  and  second  fingers  alone 
are  ffener^^^^  upraised,  in  the  conventiot. '  attitude  of  benediction. 

Qjj  :  return  journey,  driving  leisurely,  1  wa.  able  »^  '^^^"Tfi  Jfar 
picture  of  ff^^  Leper  King,  and  also  to  note  (for  the  thousandth  time) 
the  efficar  *!=tif  ^^^  simple  palm-leaf,  w^hich  you  must  remember  is 
about  fourf  ^t^*^^^  ^"  length,  knotted  round  the  stem  of  the  parent 
tree  for  th  ^^"  ti'^ctlon  of  the  tempting  clusters  of  cocoa-nuts,  which 
but  for  th  .  ^'^^  ^'ould  surely  prove  irresistible  to  thirsty  wayfarers. 
But  thft  f  ^*arked  is  placed  under  special  protection  of  some 

guardi  ^^^  "^Tousuperstition  prevails  where  honesty  might  fail,  as 

it  is  fi  f ^T^'  ^"^\nt  that  anyone  eating  of  the  fruit  would  suffer 
sevLi™^o  ^'^^^^  .  the  knotted  leaf  denote?  that  the  tree  is 
^^^miy.     Sometimes. 
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dedicated  to  some  shrine,  Roman  Catholic,  Buddhist,  or  Hindoo,  in 
which  case  a  selection  of  the  finest  nuts  is  sent  as  an  offering,  pr 
sometimes  oil  is  made  from  the  nuts  to  burn  before  the  altar. 

Cordial  was  the  welcome  that  awaited  me  in  a  delightfully  situated 
two-storied  bungalow  on  the  very  brink  of  the  beautiful  Nilwalla  River. 
From  its  cool  upper  verandah,  where  we  daily  met  for  very  early 
breakfast,  we  looked  down  on  a  wilderness  of  glossy  large-leafed  plants 
to  the  reaches  of  the  river,  all  embowered  in  grassy  groves  of  most 
luxuriant  palms  of  all  ages,  leaning  far  over  the  water,  with  here  and 
there  beds  of  flowering  reeds  and  tall  water-grasses  and  shrubs. 

I  found  most  fascinating  sketching  ground  at  every  turn,  both  far 
and  near,  and  only  wish  it  were  in  the  power  of  words  to  convey  any 
idea  of  those  charming  scenes,  in  all  their  lovely  changes  of  colours, 
at  the  *  outgoing  of  morning  and  evening,'  and  also  in  the  calm 
beauty  of  full  moonlight.  I  think  the  most  attractive  of  all  was  the 
meeting  of  the  *  broad,  and  deep,  and  still '  waters  of  the  river  with  those 
of  the  heaving  ocean,  the  faithful  palms  enfolding  the  stream  to  the 
very  last,  as  if  loth  to  let  it  glide  away.  Doubtless  such  rivers  as 
these  carry  many  a  floating  nut  far  out  to  sea,  perhaps  to  be  washed 
ashore  and  take  root  on  some  distant  isle. 

So  great  was  the  charm  of  quietly  boating  in  such  surroundings, 
that  it  needed  some  effort  to  turn  elsewhere,  although  we  found  beauty 
on  every  side.  At  Matara,  as  indeed  in  all  the  chief  towns  or  villages 
along  this  coast,  the  hand  of  the  Dutch  is  still  visible  in  houses  and 
fortifications,  and  the  ramparts  of  a  small  fort  built  of  coral-rock  were 
a  pleasant  point  from  which  to  watch  the  breaking  waves  bathing  the 
roots  of  the  cocoa-palms  overhanging  one  of  the  many  lovely  bays 
which  form  so  attractive  a  feature  of  these  shores.  ^ 

Within  the  fort  is  the  old  Dutch  church,  originally  built  for  the 
garrison,  but  now  used  by  civilians  of  different  denominations, 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal,  at  different  hours. 

A  very  romantic  tradition  attaches  to  Matara  respecting  a  certain 
King  Kutara  Daas,  who,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  delighted  in 
composing  verses.  This  royal  poet  having  written  a  very  graceful 
couplet,  added  beneath  his  lines  a  promise  of  great  reward  to  whoever 
should  complete  the  stanza.  The  poet  Kalidas  saw  the  couplet,  and 
added  another,  which  he  coinmitted  to  the  care  of  a  lady  of  evil 

^  On  May  29,  1891,  a  very  singular  phenomenon  occurred  at  Matara,  namely,  a 
shower  of  red  rain  which  fell  on  the  town,  extending  over  a  radius  of  about  two  miles. 
Some  of  this  strange  rain-water  was  preserved  by  the  wondering  natives. 
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reputation,  who  resolved  to  secure  the  reward  for  herself,  and  so  she 
murdered  the  poet  and  vowed  that  the  lines  were  her  own. 

The  king,  however,  recognised  the  master-hand,  and  having 
detected  the  murder  and  discovered  the  body  of  the  poet,  he  had  it 
unearthed  and  gave  him  a  noble  funeral  pyre.  When  it  was  ablaze, 
he  himself  rushed  into  the  flames,  that  he  might  thus  be  reunited 
to  his  friend.  Thereupon  his  five  queens  likewise  immolated  them- 
selves, and  thus  followed  their  lord.  This  happened  in  the  year  a.d. 
522,  when  seven  sacred  Bo-trees  were  planted  over  their  seven  tombs, 
which  continued  to  be  held  in  honour  till  1783,  when  a  ruthless 
Dutchman  cut  these  venerable  trees  and  used  the  tombs  as  building 
material !  But  though  now  only  a  plantation  of  cocoa-palms,  the 
place  still  retains  its  old  name  of  Hat-bodin,  '  the  seven  Bo-trees.' 

One  of  our  most  interesting  expeditions  was  an  early  morning 
drive  to  Dondra  Head,  by  a  coast  road  all  of  the  same  character, 
along  a  shore  of  wave-kissed  palms.  Two  thousand  years  ago  this 
southernmost  point  of  the  Isle  was  a  place  of  exceeding  sanctity, 
known  as  Devi-nuwara,  *the  city  of  the  gods/ also  called  Tanaveram. 
A  magnificent  temple  to  Vishnu,  as  incarnate  in  Rama  Chandra,  is 
known  to  have  existed  here  in  the  seventh  century — a  temple  so  vast 
that  passing  ships  mistook  it  for  a  city.  The  great  central  pagoda 
and  towers  were  roofed  with  plates  of  gilded  copper,  and  the  temple, 
wherein  were  stone  and  bronze  images  of  a  thousand  idols,  was  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters  and  colonnades  and  terraced  gardens,  where 
flowering  shrubs  were  cultivated  to  supply  fragrant  blossoms  for  the 
daily  oflerings. 

Ibn  Batuta,  a  celebrated  Moorish  traveller,  who,  starting  from 
Tangiers  in  1344,  devoted  twenty-eight  years  to  travel,  came  to 
Dondra  and  saw  this  wonderful  building.  As  a  good  Mahommedan, 
he  could  not  himself  enter  an  idolatrous  temple,  but  was  told  that  one 
of  the  idols,  the  size  of  a  man,  was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  had  for  eyes 
two  rubies  so  large  and  so  lustrous  that  at  night  they  shone  like  lan- 
terns. There  were  then  a  thousand  Brahmans  attached  to  the  temple, 
and  five  hundred  dancing  and  singing  girls.  The  town,  which  he  calls 
Dinewar,  was  then  a  large  place  inhabited  by  merchants,  and  was  all 
temple  property. 

Pilgrims  crowded  to  worship  at  a  shrine  second  in  renown  only  to 
that  of  the  holy  footprint  on  Adam's  Peak,  and  the  consequent  wealth 
of  the  temple  in  gold  and  gems,  ivory  and  sandal-wood,  was  such 
as  to  awaken  the  covetousness  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1587,  under 
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De  Souza  d'Arronches,  devastated  this  coast,  committing  indescribable 
cruelties.  Having  plundered  all  treasures,  destroyed  the  idols,  and 
burnt  their  gorgeous  cars,  and  whatever  else  could  be  so  consumed, 
the  soldiers  proceeded  to  demolish  the  temple  and  level  with  the 
ground  its  arches,  gates,  and  towers  ;  finally,  as  a  crowning  indignity, 
they  slaughtered  cows  in  the  sacred  courts,  thereby  defiling  the  very 
ground  for  ever,  and  thus  the  famous  temple  was  reduced  to  a  shape- 
less mass  of  ruins. 

There  still  remain  about  200  granite  columns  which  formed  part 
of  the  colonnades,  and  also  a  finely-sculptured  gateway,  the  lintel  of 
which,  when  struck,  gives  a  ringing  sound  like  a  bell.  Other  stone 
carvings  lie  scattered  about  over  a  considerable  space,  but,  sad  to  say, 
regardless  of  all  antiquarian  interest,  these  ruins  have  been  regarded 
as  a  convenient  quarry,  and  while  some  sculptured  pillars  have  been 
carried  off  to  act  as  milestones,  others  have  been  taken  by  the  native 
fishermen  to  construct  a  pier. 

Of  course  the  Brahmans  were  not  allowed  to  monopolise  a  place 
so  holy,  consequently  the  Buddhists  here  erected  one  of  their  earli- 
est dagobas,  the  renovation  of  which  by  successive  sovereigns  was 
recorded  in  historic  annals.  Now  this  ancient  relic-shrine  is  likewise 
a  ruin,  and  the  modern  worshippers  of  Buddha,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
make  common  cause,  the  shrines  of  the  Hindoo  deities  flanking  those 
of  Buddha  and  his  disciples  in  the  Buddhist  temple. 

Once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  the  midsummer  full  moon,  this  quiet 
village  is  the  scene  of  a  great  religious  festival  and  fair,  combined  at- 
tractions which  draw  thousands  of  pilgrims  and  other  folk  to  Dondra 
Head  for  a  week's  holiday  ;  and  very  picturesque  these  crowds  must 
be,  all  in  their  gayest  attire,  camped  beneath  the  palms  and  along  the 
shore. 

Rows  of  temporary  sheds  are  erected  and  rapidly  transformed  into 
hundreds  of  small  shops  for  the  sale  of  all  manner  of  food,  fruit,  cakes, 
curry-stuffs,  confectionery,  native  books,  Tangalla  brass-ware,  tortoise- 
shell  combs,  tobacco-leaves,  betel-leaves  and  areca-nuts,  cloth,  cheap 
jewellery,  and  toys. 

The  religious  ceremony  is  a  Perahara,  when  the  shrine  containing 
some  precious  relic  is  carried  round  the  village  in  solemn  procession, 
followed  by  lay  and  ecclesiastical  officials  in  their  Kandyan  state  dress, 
and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  trumpeters,  shell-blowers,  and  tom-tom 
beaters,  making  their  usual  deafening  noise. 

In  1889  the  Queen's  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  very  different 
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event,  namely,  laying  the  last  stone  to  complete  the  finest  lighthoui^e 
on  the  coast,  one  of  a  series  extending  from  Colombo  right  round  the 
southern  coast  of  Ceylon  as  far  as  the  *  Great '  and  *  Little  Basses,' 
within  such  moderate  distances  of  one  another  as  to  afford  all  possible 
security  in  navigation.  The  foundations  of  this  latest  addition  to  the 
lights  of  Ceylon  were  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  at  the  close  of  1887,  the 
Jubilee  year,  and  when  this  finishing  touch  was  given,  the  summit  of 
the  tower  stood  176  feet  above  the  sea-level — a  lonely  beacon- star  for 
the  guiding  and  warning  of  many  a  vessel  in  years  to  come. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit,  however,  all  was  very  quiet.  We  invested 
in  some  curious  very  coarse  red  pottery,  peculiar  to  this  place,  some 
specimens  representing  hideous  animals.  Having  inspected  the  fort 
built  by  the  Dutch  when  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Portu- 
guese, we  next  strolled  to  the  shore,  a  succession  of  lovely  bays  clothed 
to  the  water^s  edge  with  luxuriant  palms  and  strange  screw-pines.  I 
selected  as  my  sketching-ground  a  very  striking  pile  of  shapeless  ruins, 
literally  rising  from  the  waves.  They  are  apparently  those  of  a  smaller 
temple,  but  now  are  merely  a  heap  of  tumbled  stones  and  pillars 
sculptured  in  alternate  square  and  octagonal  sections. 

The  scene  gained  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  this  head- 
land is  the  southernmost  land  of  which  we  know  anything — not 
even  a  little  coral  islet  is  known  to  lie  between  this  and  the  South 
J". 

£c£^MlltIy  my  companions  summoned  m 

^jTTgalowlllliyPtlMWto^^  with  palm-leaves 

and  cocoa-nuts.  We  were  glad  to  rest  in  its  cool  shade  till  the  noon- 
day heat  was  over,  and  then  returned  to  the  lonely  ruins  on  the  shore, 
A'here  we  lingered  till  they  and  the  feathery  palms  alike  showed  *  dark 

^  unst  day's  golden  death,'  when  we  started  on  our  beautiful  home- 

^^'?,Mrive  in  the  mellow  moonlight. 

^"^"-e  now  wave-washed  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  are  suggestive 

of  the  cease  ^^^^g  battles  between  land  and  water,  in  which  Ocean  has 

wonsomany>..j^^^^i^g 

There  seemsN^j^j^  doubt  that  in  early  days  this  beautiful  island 
was  of  far  larger  extW^^  ^j^^j^  j^  ^^^  is^  ^n^j  that  by  a  series  of  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  it  haSS^^^^een  gradually  reduced.  Native  traditions  tell 
how  it  was  originally  5,  iV^  ^liles  in  circumference,  and  how,  by  a  terrible 
judgment  of  Heaven,  it  Wi^g  reduced  to  less  than  3,000.  According  to 
the  legendary  records  of  ttS^Ramayana,  this  calamity  occurred  soon 
after  the  death  of  Ravana,  b.^  2387,  a  date  which  curiously  approxi- 


Kca^fast  in  a  co^y 
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Ittates  to  that  gerterally  received  as  the  year  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  also 
singular  that  this  measurement  should  so  nearly  coincide  with  that 
recorded  by  Pliny  as  having  been  taken  B.C.  200.  The  sea,  however, 
not  content  with  having  swallowed  up  half  the  island,  still  crept 
onward,  and  the  native  annals  tell  how,  year  by  year,  fresh  lands  were 
submerged,  till  there  remained  only  the  comparatively  small  extent 
we  now  see,  measuring  about  800  miles  in  circumference. 

A  multitude  of  lesser  islands  are  also  said  to  have  disappeared. 
Probably  they  lay  between  Ceylon  and  the  Maldive  and  Lakadive 
islands,  and,  forming  one  great  kingdom,  may  have  given  to  Ceylon  the 
name,  by  which  it  was  anciently  known,  of  Lanka  or  Laka-diva,  *  the 
ten  thousand  islands.'  Certain  it  is  that,  at  the  longitude  assigned  by 
old  records  to  the  great  city  of  Sri-Lanka-poora,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  there  is  now  only  a  wide  expanse  of  blue  waters. 

It  was  in  this  city  that  Ravana,  the  mighty  king  of  the  Isle,  was 
besieged  by  Rama,  a  warrior  prince  of  Oude,  whose  beautiful  wife,  Sita, 
had  been  carried  off  by  Ravana,  in  revenge  for  insults  offered  to  his 
sister.  This  city  of  palaces  had  seven  fortified  walls,  and  many  towers 
with  battlements  of  brass.  Moreover,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  great 
ditch,  wherein  flowed  the  salt  waters  of  the  ocean.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  the  sea  had  not  much  ado  to  encroach  on  so  confiding  a 
city.  The  native  legends  both  of  Ceylon  and  India  tell  how,  *  'twixt 
the  gloamin'  and  the  mirk,'  the  glittering  light  from  these  brazen 
battlements  still  gleams  from  the  ocean  depths,  and  being  reflected 
on  the  dark  sky  overhead,  causes  the  afterglow. 

The  Brahmans  declare  that  this  terrible  overflow  of  the  mighty 
waters  was  sent  to  punish  the  impious  Ravana,  who  had  dared  to  fight 
against  Rama,  the  peerless  king  and  warrior. 

Further  calamities  befel  the  Isle  about  the  year  b.c.  306,  when 
much  of  the  west  coast  was  submerged.  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
King  Devenipiatissa,  who  held  his  court  at  Kelany,  a  town  which 
stood  seven  leagues  inland  from  the  point  where  the  River  Kelany 
then  entered  the  sea.  According  to  tradition,  King  Tissa  had  good 
cause  to  suspect  his  beautiful  queen  of  an  intrigue  w^ith  his  own 
brother,^  who  accordingly  fled  to  Gampola,  whence  he  endeavoured 

*  In  view  of  the  custom  of  polyandry,  formerly  prevalent  throughout  the  Isle, 
Tissa's  jealousy  was  unjustifiable,  as  every  woman  was  entitled  to  half-a-dozen  hus- 
bands, who,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  ought  all  to  be  of  the  same  family — brothers  if 
possible.  King  Wijayo  Bahu  VII. ,  who  was  the  reigning  monarch  at  Cotta,  near  the 
Kelany  River,  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  built  their  first  fort  at  Colombo,  had 
a  wife  in  common  with  his  brother. 
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to  send  a  message  to  the  queen  written  on  a  neatly  rolled-up  palm 
leaf. 

This  was  conveyed  by  a  messenger  disguised  as  a  priest,  who  was 
to  gain  access  to  the  pabce  on  a  day  when  a  multitude  of  priests  were 
to  receive  the  royal  alms.  Having  attracted  the  queen's  notice,  the 
messenger  dropped  the  letter,  but  ere  she  could  raise  it  the  king  seized 
and  read  it.  In  his  fury  he  declared  that  the  intrigue  thus  proven  was 
sanctioned  by  the  high-priest  himself,  who  accordingly  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  while  the  queen  was  pinioned 
and  thrown  into  the  river. 

Ere  long  the  innocence  of  the  priest  was  established,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  who  caused  the  sea  to  encroach  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  isle  so  rapidly,  that  the  unhappy  king  strove  to 
avert  the  terrible  punishment  from  his  people  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  beautiful  virgin  daughter,  Sudhd-Dewi,  whom  he  secured  in  a 
covered  canoe  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  having  inscribed  this 
ark  with  the  title  *  A  Royal  Maiden,'  he  launched  it  on  the  raging 
waters. 

The  spirits  of  air  and  water  protected  the  maiden  thus  committed 
to  their  care,  and  landed  her  safely  on  a  distant  shore  at  Totalu  Ferry, 
where  the  ark  was  found  by  some  fishermen.  The  prince  of  the  land, 
Ka-wan-tissa  Rajah,  was  so  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  damsel, 
that  he  married  her,  and  changed  her  name  to  Wihari-Dewi.  It  was 
her  son,  Dootoogaimoonoo,  who  afterwards  expelled  the  Malabars  and 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  Singhalese. 

But  King  Tissa's  sacrifice  proved  of  no  avail,  for  the  encroaching 
waters  never  stayed  their  advance  till  they  had  swallowed  up  640 
flourishing  villages  and  permanently  submerged  a  strip  of  country  ex- 
tending twenty  miles  inland,  and  including  some  of  the  richest  arable 
land.  According  to  the  Rajavali,  no  less  than  100,000  large  towns 
and  1,370  fishers'  villages  were  then  destroyed. 

That  this  calamity  was  due  to  volcanic  agency  seems  evident,  for 
the  tradition  further  records,  that  when  the  king  himself  went  on  his 

Polyandry  and  the  murder  of  superfluous  female  infants  were  the  recognised  means 
of  checking  the  increase  of  population  among  a  race  too  indolent  to  cultivate  more 
land  than  was  necessary  for  their  own  support.  Thanks  to  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
influence,  these  obnoxious  customs  were  soon  abandoned  in  the  maritime  provinces 
but  in  the  mountainous  Central  Province  the  ancient  Kandyan  custom  prevailed  till 
quite  recently,  when  British  marriage-laws  were  framed  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  into 
discredit. 

On  the  similar  custom  of  certain  mountain  tribes  in  Hindostan,  see  •  In  the  Hima- 
layas,' p.  406,  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus, 
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elephant  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  raging  waters,  the  earth  opened 
and  vomited  flames  which  swallowed  him  up,  and  he  was  no  more 

seen. 

Of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  India,  we  have  visible  proof  in  the  fact  of 
its  having  stayed  half-way  in  the  act  of  washing  away  at  least  one  old 
city  which  now  lies  half  beneath  the  waves.  ^  These  have  encroached 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  great  temples,  but  sculptures  and  pillars  still 
jutting  up  from  the  waters  suggest  how  much  of  the  old  city  has 
been  altogether  submerged.  Some  of  the  aged  natives  of  the  last 
generation  remembered  how  in  their  youth,  while  sailing  far  out  at 
sea,  they  could  distinguish  the  forms  of  temples  and  other  buildings 
lying  deep  beneath  the  waves.  Some  of  these  had  cupolas  of 
copper-gilt,  which  glittered  in  the  early  sunlight,  but  had  gradually 
ceased  to  do  so,  and  now  the  fishes  vainly  peer  into  those  clear 
depths  —the  city  is  no  longer  visible.  They  suppose  that  the  copper 
has  corroded  or  that  the  foundations  have  given  way. 

To  return  to  our  peaceful  modern  life  at  Matara  on  the  brink  of 
the  broad  beautiful  river.  In  such  surroundings,  rendered  yet  more 
attractive  by  the  kindness  of  many  friends,  a  fortnight  slipped  quickly 
by,  when  we  started  in  force,  a  whole  family  party,  great  and  small, 
to  visit  a  hospitable  Scotsman,  the  District  Judge  at  Tangalle,  a 
pretty  little  seaside  town  about  twenty  miles  farther  east.  Once 
more  we  followed  the  *  palm  overshadowed  way '  along  the  shore, 
and  facing  the  sun  as  it  rose  in  glory  from  the  clear  calm  ocean, 
which  shone  like  a  dazzling  mirror,  so  that  we  were  glad  to  rest  our 
eyes  by  gazing  into  the  shady  groves  to  catch  pretty  glimpses  of 
home-life  in  the  native  huts. 

We  met  many  native  vehicles,  always  driven  by  picturesque 
people,  and  drawn  by  handsome  oxen,  white  or  brown,  drawing  their 
heavy  loads  simply  by  the  pressure  of  the  yoke  on  their  much- 
enduring  hump. 

Presently  (happily  when  we  were  near  a  rest-house)  the  tyre 
came  off  one  of  our  wheels,  so  we  had  to  halt  some  hours  for 
necessary  repairs,  and  amused  ourselves  by  watching  the  fishermen 
drawing  their  large  seine-nets,  several  canoes  uniting  their  forces  to 
draw  one  net  on  shore.  They  work  all  through  the  burning  midday 
hours  to  an  accompaniment  of  melancholy  song,  sometimes  indeed 
pathetic,  at  others   wild,   but  never  very  musical.      As  we  rested 

1  Maha-bali-poor,  or  Mavalipurara, 

G  G2 
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beneath  the  cool  shade  of  a  great  banyan-tree,  kind  natives  brought 
us  a  gift  of  ripe  plantains  and  a  great  bowl  of  delicious  creamy 
buffalo-mik,  a  dainty  generally  shunned  by  Europeans,  on  the  ground 
that  buffaloes  are  not  strict  vegetarians. 

When  the  glare  and  heat  drove  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  rest- 
house,  we  consoled  ourselves  by  watching  the  antics  of  many  small 
squirrels  who  scampered  fearlessly  about  the  verandah— pretty  little 
creatures,  dark-grey,  with  three  white  stripes  down  the  back. 

Indoors,  the  spiders  and  darling  little  lizards,  *  Geckoes,'  ^  reigned 
unmolested — the  former  splendid  specimens  of  a  large  dark-coloured 
hairy  spider,  with  ten  thick  hairy  legs.  To  the  unaccustomed  eye 
they  are  hideous  ,and  alarming,  but  they  really  are  very  useful,  as 
they  wage  war  on  cockroaches  and  such -like  unwelcome  intruders. 
They  have  the  oddest  w^ay  of  periodically  shedding  their  whole  skin. 
As  the  creature  grows,  its  skin  fails  to  expand,  so  it  splits  down 
the  back,  and  then  the  spider  shakes  off  this  outgrown  overcoat 
and  steps  out  in  all  the  glory  of  a  new  skin,  leaving  the  old  one 
perfect  (but  for  the  one  long  split),  and  for  the  moment  the  spider 
and  the  empty  case  look  like  twins. 

■ — ^One  enormous  spider,  the  Mygale  fasciata,  sometimes  miscalled 
a  tarantula,  is  not  content  with  such  small  game  as  cockroaches, 
but  occasionally  devotes  its  energies  to  ensnaring  lizards.  It  has 
even  been  accused  of  capturing  tiny  birds,  but  this  charge  is  not 
proven.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant -looking  creature,  its  body  and  legs 
being  covered  with  long  dark-brown  hair,  and  it  is  so  large,  that  when 
its  legs  are  extended  a  full-grown  specimen  will  cover  a  circle  of 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Instead  of  weaving  a  web  after  the  manner  of  spiders  in  general, 
this  curious  creature  builds  for  itself  a  sort  of  tubular  nest,  generally 
in  the  crevice  of  some  old  wall  or  gravelly  bank,  and  for  this  it  spins 
a  waterproof  lining  of  the  very  finest  silk,  and  furthermore  constructs 
a  most  ingenious  door,  which  opens  and  shuts  on  hinges,  and 
which  it  can  close  from  within  and  successfully  exclude  unwelcome 
intruders.  2 

But  of  all  the  spiders  (and  they  are  very  numerous  and  varied), 
none  struck  me  as  more  curious  than  a  family  with  tiny  bodies  and 
ridiculously  long  black  legs,  so  slender  as  literally  to  resemble  coarse 

1  Platydactylus. 

*  See  nest  of  the  Californian  tarantula,  in  '  Granite  Crags  of  California,'  p.  320,  by 
C.  P*.  Gordon-Cumming, 
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hairs.  I  have  seen  these  in  some  very  neglected  rest-houses,  and 
sometimes  on  gravelly  banks  in  the  hills,  in  such  multitudes  that 
the  wall  or  bank  seemed  to  quiver  with  the  tremulous  movement  of 
these  little  bunches  of  black  hair.  One  long-legged  house-spider 
always  reminded  me  of  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  because 
of  its  innumerable  family  of  the  tiniest  perfect  little  spiders,  which  it 
carries  about  with  it  in  a  cocoon  supported  under  its  legs.  When 
frightened,  it  drops  this  little  silky  cradle,  and  out  scamper  a 
regiment  of  most  active  little  creatures.  I  used  always  to  wonder 
whether  the  family  was  ever  reassembled,  especially  as  destructive 
human  beings  so  often  with  one  rough  touch  rend  the  dainty  nest 
woven  with  such  skill. 

The  lizards,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  green,  grey,  or 
chocolate-coloured,  spotted  or  streaked,  and  ranging  from  four  to 
seven  inches  in  length,  are  very  abundant  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
every  house  has  its  own  colony  of  these  pretty  little  harmless 
creatures,  which  suddenly  peep  out  from  some  unexpected  corner, 
chirping  their  little  note  like  *  Cheeka !  cheeka  ! '  On  their  feet  are 
small  suckers,  which  enable  them  to  walk  inverted  like  flies  as  they 
scamper  about  on  the  canvas  ceilings  in  pursuit  of  insects.  Ocai- 
sionally  they  get  on  to  a  loose  rag  of  canvas  or  a  flake  of  whitewash, 
and  fall  violently  to  the  ground  or  on  to  the  table,  and,  like  Bo- 
peep's  sheep,  leave  their  tails  behind  them,  wriggling  independently, 
while  the  proprietor  takes  himself  off  as  fast  as  he  can. 

In  the  crevices  of  the  walls  they  lay  fascinating  little  white  eggs 
like  sugar-plums,  and  from  these,  when  hatched  by  the  sun,  come 
forth  most  minute  perfect  lizards,  who  at  once  scamper  off  in  search 
of  food. 

Some  of  these  seaside  places  are  occasionally  haunted  by  musk- 
rats  (alias  shrews),  which  utter  shrill  little  cries  while  diligently 
hunting  for  insects,  especially  for  crickets,  which  are  their  special 
weakness  ;  but  they  are  an  intolerable  nuisance,  as  they  taint  every- 
thing they  touch. 

By  the  time  a  blacksmith  had  been  found  and  our  repairs 
complete,  a  furious  rain-storm  had  set  in,  which  never  abated  all  the 
afternoon  ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  face  it ;  but  right  glad 
we  were  when  we  reached  our'  journey's  end,  and  were  hospitably 
received  and  dried.  Then  followed  a  wild  wet  night,  and  the 
rickety  Venetians  rattled  and  shook  with  every  gust  of  rushing  wind  ; 
but  loud  above  ^11  minor  voices  of  the  storm  resound^4  the  ro^r  of 
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the  mighty  waves  as  they  thundered  on  the  shore  ;  for  at  Tangalle, 
unlike  most  of  the  harbours  of  Ceylon,  there  is  no  bar  to  check  their 
landward  rush. 

As  if  to  atone  for  this  night  of  passion,  the  days  that  followed 
were  each  enchanting.  I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  a  comfortable  old 
bungalow,  with  wide-pillared  verandah  and  red- tiled  roof,  delightfully 
situated  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  large  trees  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  sea,  from  which  the  glorious  sun  was  just  rising 

In  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light. 

The  charms  of  that  shore,  with  the  quaintly-built  canoes,  with 
great  outriggers  and  nets  hung  up  to  dry,  and  the  picturesque  groups 
of  brown  figures  (fisher-folk,  and  women  carrying  red  water-jars  on 
their  heads  and  children  astride  on  one  hip),  to  say  nothing  of  the 
always  irresistible  attraction  of  shell-strewn  sands,  held  me  captive 
for  some  days.  There  was  such  a  sense  of  peace  in  finding  a  cosy 
resting-place  at  the  foot  of  some  dark  tree,  whose  great  boughs 
extended  right  over  the  sands,  and  almost  dipped  into  the  now 
gently  rippling  wavelets. 

About  fifteen  miles  inland  from  Tangalle  lies  the  celebrated  old 
Buddhist  monastery  and  rock-temple  of  Mulgirigalla,  where,  to  my 
great  delight,  I  found  that  our  kind  host  had  made  all  arrangements 
for  our  reception.  A  beautiful  drive  brought  us  to  the  Goagalla  or 
Iguana  Rock,  whence  we  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  the  sacred 
crag,  a  huge  square  red  rock,  towering  to  a  height  of  350  feet  from 
the  brink  of  a  dark-blue  lakelet,  which  gleamed  like  a  sapphire  in  its 
setting  of  luxuriant  tropical  foliage.  The  flat  summit  is  crowned  by 
a  great  white  dagoba  of  the  usual  dome-shape,  containing  a  precious 
relic  of  some  early  Buddhist  saint  or  hero.  Somewhat  lower,  con- 
spicuously placed  on  the  face  of  the  crag,  are  the  red-tiled  monastic 
buildings,  nestling  among  fragrant  flowering  shrubs. 

The  mighty  crag  is  perpendicular  on  three  sides,  but  on  the 
fourth  the  ascent  is  easy,  flights  of  steps  being  hewn  at  the  steepest 
parts.  Where  the  carriage-drive  ended  we  found  chairs  with  bearers 
waiting  to  carry  us  up  to  the  monastery,  where  we  were  most 
courteously  received  by  the  high-priest  and  sundry  monks,  who 
escorted  us  to  the  famous  temples.  These  are  simply  a  series  of 
overhanging  rock-ledges,  partially  built  up  so  as  to  form  artificial 
caves,  decorated  in  colour  in  the  same  style  as  those  at  Dambulla, 
but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.    Within  these  are  colossal  images  of 
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Buddha,  one  of  which,  a  huge  recumbent  figure,  resting  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  dark  maroon-coloured  rock,  and  shaded  by  the  light 
foliage  of  a  sacred  peepul-tree,  formed  a  very  impressive  foreground 
to  a  blue  distance  of  endless  forests  extending  to  the  far-away  ocean. 

Mulgirigalla  has  been  held  in  veneration  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Buddhism.  In  Singhalese  chronicles  of  B.C.  137  it  was  referred  to 
as  being  already  a  very  sacred  shrine,  and  throughout  the  twenty 
centuries  that  have  glided  away  since  then,  with  all  their  manifold 
changes,  the  praises  of  Buddha  have  been  ceaselessly  sung  by  the 
yellow-robed  brethren  of  this  rock-monastery. 

Comfortable  quarters  having  been  assigned  to  us  for  the  night, 
we  were  able  to  wander  about  at  leisure,  enjoying  each  picturesque 
combination  of  dark  rocks,  red-tiled  buildings,  brown  priests  robed 
in  yellow,  and  wonderfully  varied  foliage,  all  in  vivid  light  and 
shadow.  One  quiet  corner  especially  attracted  me,  where,  among 
the  great  rock-boulders  and  overshadowed  by  fragrant  temple-trees, 
daturas,  plantains,  kitool,  areca,  and  other  palms,  are  the  fine  old 
tombs  containing  the  ashes  of  cremated  high-priests  who  have  lived 
and  died  in  this  peaceful  spot — 

The  world  forgetting, 
By  the  world  forgot. 

Overhead  a  troop  of  merry  monkeys  were  at  play  in  a  dark  jak- 
tree,  laden  with  enormous  fruit  hanging  from  the  branches  and  trunk. 
In  short,  there  was  much  to  tempt  the  pencil  at  every  turn.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  magnificent,  either  looking  southward  over 
the  Hambantota  district  to  the  blue  ocean,  or  inland  to  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kataragama  and  Uva,  while  in  the  far  distance  beyond  the 
high  table-land  of  the  Horton  Plains  towers  Adam's  Peak,  the  holy 
of  holies.  We  rejoiced  in  all  this  beauty  as  seen  in  the  changing 
lights  of  sunset,  followed  by  the  quiet  starlight,  and  then  again  in  the 
stillness  of  the  dawn,  and  realised  how  calmly  life  might  glide  on  in 
£uch  an  eyrie.  Nevertheless  certain  broken  palm-trees  snapped  in  two 
suggested  how  fiercely  the  winds  must  often  rave  around  this  lofty  crag. 

Following  the  seaboard  eastward  from  Tangalla  to  Hambantota,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  the  whole  character  of  the  scenery 
changes.  Luxuriant  vegetation  is  replaced  by  a  mere  sprinkling  of 
parched  scrub  and  scanty  grass  on  a  dead  flat  expanse  of  white  sand, 
which  seems  to  dance  in  the  quivering  mirage  produced  by  the 
intense  beat  of  the  glaring  sun. 
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Here  and  there,  on  rocky  islands  or  on  the  shore,  a  few  isolated 
palms  seem  as  if  they  had  been  banished  from  the  company  of  their 
fellows,  to  dwell  among  thorny  wild  date  palms,  fantastic  screw  pines, 
with  their  strange  stilt  like  roots,  their  forked  cylindrical  trunks,  and 
quaint  whorls  of  drooping  spiral  leaves,  for  ever  rustling  and  swaying 
with  every  breath  of  air,  and  grotesque  euphorbias  like  gigantic 
candelabra,  the  ghostliest  of  all  plants  when  seen  in  the  moonlight,  or 
dark  against  a  red  sunset  sky. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  district  is  the  chain  of 
shallow  lagoons,  which  furnish  about  one-fifth  of  the  salt  supply  of  the 
island.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen  of  these  lakes,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  high  sandbank  clothed  with  thorny  impenetrable  jungle. 
Some  are  several  miles  in  circumference.  Their  waters  are  a  solution 
of  the  saltest  brine,  which  precipitates  and  crystallises  at  the  bottom 
and  round  the  edges,  so  that  when  seen  from  any  height,  these  blue 
lakes  seem  to  be  edged  with  dazzling  white  surf. 

Beneath  the  blazing  summer  sun  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  the 
lakes  partially  dry  up,  leaving  a  beach  of  the  purest  white  salt  six  or 
eight  inches  in  depth,  the  bed  of  the  lake  being  equally  coated.  Salt 
being  (as  I  mentioned  when  describing  the  artificial  saltpans  at 
Puttalam)  a  Government  monopoly  and  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue,  the  lakes  are  guarded  by  watchers,  so  that  no  man  may  help 
himself  to  this  necessary  of  life. 

So  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  these  shallow  lagoons  are  utterly 
undisturbed,  and  afford  sanctuary  to  innumerable  birds  and  other  shy 
creatures.  Great  mobs  of  snowy  pelicans  and  groups  of  delicately 
rosy  flamingoes  stand  reflected  in  the  still  waters,  the  latter  changing 
to  crimson  as  they  rise  and  display  their  brilliant  under-wings.  Many 
crocodiles  bask  on  the  shores.  These  are  of  a  peculiarly  harmless 
kind,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are  never  known  to  have  attacked  any 
of  the  salt-collectors  who  so  audaciously  invade  their  quiet  retreat. 

Whether  the  stagnation  of  life  in  such  still  waters  has  a  soothing 
effect  on  their  inhabitants,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  a  well-authenticated 
fact  that  the  crocodiles  which  live  in  the  lakes  and  tanks  of  Ceylon 
are  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  those  which  haunt  the  rivers,  the 
latter  being  a  source  of  constant  dread  to  the  natives,  as  are  also  the 
sharks,  which  occasionally  venture  some  way  up  the  broad  mouth  of 
the  rivers  in  pursuit  of  fish,  and  render  bathing  exceedingly  dangerous. 
The  Singhalese,  however,  assert  that  sharks  only  attack  human  beings 
at  certain  times,  sp  that  when  man  is  not  in  season,  they  bathe  with 
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confidence.  When  possible,  however,  they  hire  a  charmer  to  recite 
incantations,  which  are  supposed  to  render  the  brutes  harmless  ; 
such  services  are  specially  sought  by  the  divers,  whose  work  leads 
them  right  into  Shark-land. 

The  salt  harvest  is  generally  gathered  in  the  month  of  August, 
but  the  exact  time  depends  on  the  weather,  for  it  is  a  precarious 
crop ;  and  whereas  in  a  very  dry  season  the  amount  collected  and 
safel]^  stored  may  be  very  large,  unseasonable  rains  may  melt  it  all 
away  and  leave  a  very  poor  return — in  some  cases  even  none.  Thus 
in  the  North  Province,  in  1876,  the  salt  harvest  yielded  151,718  cwts. 
In  the  following  year  there  was  absolutely  none,  and  in  the  year  after 
only  11,772  cwts.  So  in  this  Southern  Province,  in  1878,  the  salt 
crop  proved  a  total  failure,  whereas  two  years  later  136,757  cwts. 
were  safely  gathered. 

The  method  of  collecting  is  first  to  gather  the  deposit  on  the 
shore,  and  then,  by  wading  into  the  lakes,  collect  that  which  has  formed 
under  water — a  method  grievous  to  those  employed,  as,  after  a  few 
days'  work,  the  intense  salt  of  the  water  excoriates  the  feet  and  legs, 
causing  severe  pain.  Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  convicts 
from  the  Hambantota  gaol.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  brought  ashore 
in  baskets,  and  built  up  into  great  piles,  which  are  protected  from 
rain  by  a  thick  thatch  of  cocoa-palm  leaves  till  the  salt  can  be  carted 
away  to  the  Government  storehouses,  whence,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
or  four  months,  it  is  sold  to  merchants,  who  supply  the  retail  dealers, 
the  Government  profit  on  the  transaction  being  about  900  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay. 

So  rigidly  has  the  price  of  salt  been  maintained,  that  for  such 
purposes  as  manuring  the  land,  preserving  hides,  and  fish-curing 
it  was  for  long  altogether  prohibitive,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  fish-curing  grounds  have  been  established  at  Hambantota, 
where,  under  strict  Government  supervision,  salt  is  supplied  at  a 
nominal  price  to  encourage  a  native  trade  in  dried  salted  fish,  which 
hitherto  has  been  imported  from  the  Maldive  Islands  or  the  coast 
of  India  to  an  annual  value  of  about  900,000  rupees. 

The  scenery  around  Hambantota,  though  not  without  interest,  is 
certainly  not  attractive.  The  Government  Agent's  house  and  court 
stand  on  a  hot  bare  hill,  looking  on  the  one  hand  to  a  long  ridge  of 
red  drifting  sandhills  and  scrubby  jungle,  on  the  other  to  the  heavy 
breakers  thundering  on  the  white  beach.  On  a  rocky  promontory 
stands  a  fortified  tower,  which  overlooks  the  anchorage  where  lie  the 
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small  vessels  which  come  to  ship  the  salt  from  the  salt-water  lakes. 
From  this  tower  you  can  overlook  the  sandy  world  around,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  vivid  blues  of  sea,  sky,  distant  mountains,  and  salt 
lakes,  the  latter  edged  with  a  glittering  crust  of  white,  and  all  set  in  a 
dark  framework  of  sombre  jungle.  But  except  in  the  early  morning, 
or  late  afternoon,  the  heat  is  grilling. 

About  fifteen  miles  farther  along  the  sea-coast  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Mahagam,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Magama,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Twenty- two  centuries  ago  it  was  a 
flourishing  and  important  centre  of  busy  life,  of  which  all  trace  has 
disappeared,  and  the  ruins  which  alone  remain  to  mark  its  vanished 
glory  are  in  the  same  ^tyle  as  those  of  Anuradhapura  and  Pollanarua, 
namely,  cyclopean  dagobas,  masses  of  fallen  and  crumbling  brickwork, 
lines  of  erect  monoliths,  once  the  supports  of  temple  and  palaces, 
sculptured  pillars,  blocks  of  granite,  and  great  flights  of  steps,  once 
the  thronged  approach  to  stately  portals,  now  all  overgrown  with 
prickly  cactus  and  thorny  jungle. 

For  the  great  tanks  (or  rather  artificial  lakes)  constructed  by  the 
builders  of  Magama  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  have  for  centuries 
been  left  to  go  to  ruin,  the  whole  district,  once  so  densely  peopled  and 
so  carefully  cultivated,  has  long  lain  desolate,  and  the  arid  jungle, 
extending  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Madulsima  and  Haputale 
ranges,  is  the  sportsman's  and  naturalist's  happiest  hunting-ground — 
a  vast  unbroken  forest  some  sixty  miles  in  width,  where  the  wild 
creatures,  scared  from  their  former  haunts  by  the  advance  of  ever- 
encroaching  planters,  still  find  a  comparatively  undisturbed  sanctuary. 

This  is  especially  true  of  elephants,  against  whom  the  necessary  war 
was  for  many  years  waged  so  vigorously,  both  by  European  sportsmen 
and  by  Moormen,  that  at  length  there  seemed  a  danger  of  their 
extermination.  But  though  bad  masters,  they  arc  far  too  good  as  ser- 
vants to  be  given  over  to  destruction.  A  close  season  was  therefore 
instituted,  and  it  was  declared  illegal  to  shoot  an  elephant  without  a 
Government  licence,  costing  ten  rupees  for  each  animal  slain — a 
proviso, which  has  proved  sorely  trying  to  sportsmen  who  have  had 
exceptional  luck  in  falling  in  unexpectedly  with  elephants,  and  whose 
licence  perhaps  allowed  them  to  shoot  one  only. 

Thus  protected,  these  giants  of  the  forest  soon  increased,  and  are 
now  said  to  be  as  numerous  as  ever,  though  they  have  retired  to  the 
most  unfrequented  regions,  seeking  concealment  in  the  dense  and 
frequently  malarious    jungles  which  clothe    the    eastern   side    of 
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the  Isle.  They  now  abound  in  the  South-Eastern  Province  from 
Hambantota  as  far  eastward  as  the  Kombookgam  River  (now  called 
Kumukkan  Aru),  and  range  inland  to  the  forests  at  the  base  of  the 
Uva  hills  near  Badulla,  whence  they  wander  at  will  over  all  the  low 
country  extending  to  Batticaloa. 

The  largest  elephants,  however,  are  said  to  haunt  the  forests  of 
Tamankaduwa  around  I^ke  Minery  and  the  ruins  of  Pollanarua,  and 
also  those  to  the  north  of  Trincomalee.  Great  herds  also  find  covert 
in  the  desolate  region  to  the  north  of  Manaar,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Isle,  and  in  the  vast  fever-haunted  jungles  of  the  Wannie— a 
term  which  describes  an  area  of  about  14,000  square  miles. 

The  Southern  Province  is,  however,  the  most  popular  with  sports- 
men, and  the  country  about  the  Nipple  Hills  to  the  north  of  Tissama- 
harama  and  between  the  Kumukkan  Aru  and  the  Kataragama-Ganga 
is  now  considered  to  be  the  finest  district  in  Ceylon  for  sport,  so 
numerous  are  all  manner  of  large  game,  including  buffalo,  which,  like 
the  elephant,  are  now  protected,  and  may  not  be  shot  without  a 
licence.  In  many  districts,  however,  they  have  been  so  decimated  by 
disease  as  to  be  now  comparatively  scarce.  The  wild  buffalo  of  Ceylon 
has  small  horns  as  compared  with  that  of  India,  but  he  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  resolute  antagonist.  Even  the  domestic  buffalo  of  the  Isle 
is  generally  vicious  ;  very  different  from  the  meek  animal  which  in 
China  is  generally  ridden  by  the  smallest  child. 

Deer  of  various  sorts  are  here  abundant — red  deer,  axis  or  spotted 
deer,  and  sambur  (commonly  miscalled  elk),  hog-deer,  barking-deer, 
and  the  pretty  little  mouse-deer,  which  sometimes  starts  from  the 
grass  almost  under  one's  feet.  Chetahs  and  leopards,  porcupines, 
wild  pigs,  monkeys,  and  sloths  find  their  paradise  in  that  region,  where 
jungle,  open  plains,  and  lagoons  supply  all  their  need.  Bears  also  are 
numerous  in  the  rocky  jungle  and  in  the  dense  forest,  wherever  white 
ants,  wild  honey,  or  fruits  are  to  be  found,  and  very  dangerous  anta- 
gonists they  often  prove,  especially  from  their  horrid  habit  of  trying  to 
tear  the  face  of  their  assailant. 

Here,  too,  birds  of  radiant  plumage  still  abound ;  large  flocks  of 
gorgeous  pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  and  many  varieties  of  pigeons,  yellow- 
headed  hoopoes,  crimson-breasted  barbet,  and  many  another  shy 
creature  here  dwell  in  peace,  while  cormorants,  spoonbills,  ibises, 
herons,  and  toucans  congregate  around  the  lonely  forest  tanks,  their 
wild  cries  alone  breaking  the  utter  stillness. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  Britain,  I  received  from  Mr.  G.  W.  R 
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Campbell,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  a  description  of  a  night  jour- 
ney across  this  district,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  risks  which  may 
be  incurred  by  lonely  travellers,  and  made  me  realise  that  there  may 
be  cases  when  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  so  few  Ceylon 
elephants  own  tusks.     He  says  : — 

*  After  inspecting  the  gaol,  I  left  Hambantota  for  Koslanda,  in 
Haputale.  I  was  to  travel  the  first  twenty-eight  miles  during  the  night 
in  a  bullock-cart,  and  next  morning  drive  my  own  horses  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  road  lay  almost  all  the  way  through  dense  forest 
scrub  infested  with  elephants  and  other  wild  animals.  I  was  informed 
that  the  elephants,  not  content  with  pulling  up  the  milestones,  some* 
times  attacked  carts,  so  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  desire  that  an  armed 
constable  should  escort  my  cart,  which  was  a  high  heavy  covered 
spring-cart  on  tw^o  wheels.  It  was  about  7  feet  3  inches  in  length, 
and  when  my  cushions  were  laid  along  it,  made  a  fair  bed.  It  was 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  bullocks,  and  three  other  pairs  w^ere  stationed 
along  the  road  in  advance. 

*  About  midnight  I  fell  asleep,  and  being  thoroughly  tired,  I 
was  quite  unconscious  when  we  halted  to  change  the  bullocks  and 
escort. 

*  Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  the  cart  was  running 
merrily  along  the  white  road  in  the  bright  moonlight,  the  constable 
following,  when  a  large  elephant  rushed  out  from  the  jungle  to 
the  right,  and  with  his  trunk  struck  the  cart  a  heavy  blow  on  the  top, 
trumpeting  furiously. 

*  On  his  approach  the  terrified  constable  took  to  his  heels  and  fled 
back  along  the  road  by  which  we  had  come,  but  the  driver,  uttering 
loud  cries,  partly  of  fear  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  beast 
oflf,  ran  by  the  pole,  urging  his  bullocks  to  their  best  speed,  the 
elephant  following. 

*  Just  then  I  awoke,  and  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the  darkness 
and  the  screaming  and  swaying  of  the  cart  were  caused  by  the  bullocks 
having  gone  off  the  road  and  dow^n  some  embankment  into  the 
jungle,  but  in  another  moment  I  saw  that  the  darkness  was  caused  by 
the  head  of  an  elephant  blocking  up  the  back  of  the  cart,  and  that  he 
was  bumping  the  hood  upwards  with  his  forehead. 

*  Fearing  that  the  whole  thing  would  go  over,  or  that  he  would 
seize  me,  I  instantly  twisted  myself  round,  and  got  out  beside  the 
driver,  intending  to  run  as  he  was  doing  by  the  side  of  the  pole  ;  but 
I  missed  my  footing,  and  came  to  the  ground  so  awkwardly  that  the 
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dart,  which  was  going  very  fast,  knocked  me  down,  and  the  off- wheel 
immediately  passed  over  me. 

*  Instantly,  fearing  lest  the  elephant  should  also  pass  over  and 
crush  me,  I  scrambled  into  the  grass,  though  with  difficulty,  owing  to 
pain  in  my  legs.  The  cart  had  disappeared,  and  there,  about  fifteen 
paces  off,  facing  me,  stood  the  elephant  in  the  moonlight,  in  the 
middle  of  the  white  road,  with  a  halo  of  dust  round  him. 

*  I  stood  quite  still  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  thorny  scrub,  which 
formed  a  high  and  almost  impenetrable  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
road.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw  me  or  not,  but  in  less  than  half 
a  minute  he  turned,  and  standing  across  the  road,  put  up  his  trunk  as 
high  as  he  could  and  repeated  the  horrible  screaming  which  is  called 
trumpeting.  Then  turning  round  quickly,  he  marched  back  along  the 
road  by  which  we  had  come. 

'  I  at  once  went  off  at  a  run  in  the  other  direction,  feeling  very  stiff 
and  sore,  and  about  200  yards  farther  on  overtook  the  cart,  which  the 
driver,  rather  bravely,  I  think,  had  managed  to  pull  up  within  that 
distance.  He  hurried  me  into  the  cart,  and  we  pushed  along  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  he  shouting  every  half  minute  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  to  scare  other  wild  animals. 

*  Soon  afterwards  we  came  upon  a  herd  of  seven  or  eight  huge  wild 
buffaloes,  which  would  scarcely  let  us  pass,  and  about  a  mile  farther 
passed  another  herd,  which  absolutely  blocked  the  road.  I  tried  to 
frighten  them  by  lighting  matches  and  throwing  them  at  them  ;  one 
lighted  match  actually  fell  on  a  buffalo's  back. 

*  About  the  twenty-second  mile-post  we  found  our  next  bullocks, 
and  two  men  with  guns,  who  told  us  they  had  been  visited  by  a  bear 
while  waiting  for  us. 

*  When,  just  at  daybreak,  we  reached  my  carriage,  my  knees  were 
so  bruised  and  swollen  that  I  could  not  walk,  nor  even  stand  for  a 
moment  without  great  pain.  Nevertheless  I  had  to  drive  myself 
twenty-three  miles  farther  to  Wellawaya  before  I  could  rest.  Arrived 
there,  a  touch  of  jungle-fever  came  on,  so  that  night's  sleep  was  not 
much  better  than  the  previous  one ;  but  at  daybreak  I  started  to 
drive  myself  the  remaining  twenty-six  miles  to  Haldummulla,  halting 
for  some  hours  at  Koslanda  for  an  inspection,  though  in  such  pain 
that  I  was  unable  to  stand  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.'  ^ 

1  The  Inspector-General  of  Police  and  of  all  the  Prisons  in  Ceylon  had  little  time 
to  let  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  I  remember  Mr.  Campbell's  driving  one  morning, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  Colombo  to  Negombo,  thence  starting  on  an  exten- 
sive round  of  inspection,  returning  the  same  evening,  having  driven  uj^^i'sct'isk  'Skv 
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No  wonder  that  the  tappal- runners,  the  rural  postmen  of  the  Islt 
dread  these  lonely  forest  roads,  their  sole  protection  being  a  bunch  c 
small  bells  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  which  they  jingle  as  they  gc 
A  flaming  torch  is  generally  effectual  in  scaring  elephants,  but  in  tb 
North-Easlcrn  Provinces,  in  the  days  of  palanquin- travelling,  thi 
bearers  used  to  insist  on  being  escorted  by  a  professional  elephant 
charmer,  who,  wJienevcr  they  approached  a  herd,  warned  them  off  b' 
the  mystic  sentence,  '  Om  am  art  tiari  saringham  saravaye,'  at  thi 
sound  of  which  the  boldest  elephants  turned  tail  and  fled  ! 

This  South -Eastern  Maritime  Province,  though  only  separated  fron 
the  western  coast  by  a  mountain  range  not  5,000  feet  in  height,  is  ii 
every  respect  strangely  different ;  for  whereas  from  April  till  July  thi 
west  coast  has  a  heavy  rainfall,  this  too  sheltered  region  can  only  hopt 
for  rain  in  November  and  December ;  so,  instead  of  rich  luxuriani 
groves  and  lai^e  timber,  the  prevailing  feature  Is  dry  thorny  scrub 
with  here  and  there  tracts  of  thirsty  sand,  only  partially  clothed  witl; 
stunted  grass  and  huge  cactus-like  euphorbias,  with  their  odd  four 
sided  stems  and  fleshy  branches,  growing  to  a  height  of  over  thirt} 
feet 

These  scorched  plains  are  subject  to  excessive  drought,  wher 
rivers  are  reduced  to  meagre  streams  meajidering  through  an  expanse 
of  burning  sand,  and  their  tributaries  wholly  disappear,  leaving  only 
dry  watercourses,  tantalising  to  thirsty  men  and  beasts.  Then,  when 
the  rains  do  set  in,  they  are  apt  to  fall  in  such  good  earnest  that  the 
country  is  flooded,  and  when  half  dry,  form  deep  unhealthy  marshes, 
sending  up  a  steaming  miasma  productive  of  fever,  dysentery,  the 
scourge  of  the  country,  and  parangi,  that  dreadful  and  loathsome  com- 
plaint said  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  greatly  due  to  lack  of  good 
food  and  good  water. 

An  immediate  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  district  was 
looked  for  when,  in  1876,  the  restoration  of  the  great  tank  Tissama- 
harama,  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Magama,  was  completed  • 
but  from  various  causes,  chiefly  from  the  scantiness  of  the  population 
who  were  to  profit  by  its  water-supply,  it  for  a  while  proved  so  unre- 
munerative  (in  return  for  the  enormous  outlay  on  its  restoration)  as  to 
have  been  deemed  well-nigh  a  failure.  That,  however,  is  an  impres- 
seventy-five  miles,  besides  all  his  oRicial  work  at  each  station.  And  next  morning, 
long  before  dawn,  he  was  al  work  in  his  office,  ready  as  usual  for  another  long  round! 
Few  men  in  Brilain  would  even  attempt  to  undertake  such  work  as  here  falls  on  a  few 
willing  shoulders ;  yet  any  breakdown  in  health  is  invariably  attributed,  not  to  over- 
work,  but  to  the  climate  I 
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sion  which  is  fading  away  before  the  steadily  increasing  area  of  well- 
watered  cultivated  land  which  is  now  yielding  abundant  food  in  the 
districts  where  famine  so  long  reigned. 

By  the  beginning  of  1890  no  less  than  1,500  acres  were  yielding 
two  rice  crops  yearly  in  return  for  the  precious  water  supplied  by 
I^ke  Tissa,  and  now  Moormen  as  well  as  Singhalese  are  coming  from 
other  districts  to  compete  for  these  well-irrigated  lands,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  provide  fresh  storage  for  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
water.  In  short,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  in  process  of  time 
the  whole  country  between  Tissa  and  the  sea  will  become  one  vast 
cultivated  expanse. 

The  tank,  which  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  3,000  acres,  was  made  by  King  Devenipiatissa,  b.c.  307 
It  lies  on  a  slightly  raised  table-land  73  feet  above  the  sea-level,  where 
once  stood  a  great  city,  of  which  there  remain  only  ruins  all  overgrown 
by  dense  forest.  Now  its  rock-temples  and  ruined  palaces  afford 
shelter  only  to  wild  beasts  except  at  midsummer,  when  the  pilgrims 
halt  here  on  their  way  to  Kataragama  to  worship  at  these  ruined 
shrines,  and  for  a  few  days  Tissa  is  once  again  thronged,  perhaps  by 
thousands,  intent  on  trade  or  devotion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  detail  of  some  geological  interest  is  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
both  of  Tissa  and  of  Hambantota  there  are  beds  of  great  extent,  and 
many  feet  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  shells.  These  are  dug 
out  and  used  instead  of  gravel  in  repairing  roads.  In  view  of  all  the 
traditions  of  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean,  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
the  sea  to  have  receded  from  this  particular  coast,  so  the  theory  of 
upheaval  seems  the  more  probable. 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  at  Miripenna,  just  south 
of  Galle,  large  blocks  of  coral  rock  are  excavated  from  the  soil  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  inland ;  also  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Isle,  the 
Jaffna  peninsula  is  found  to  rest  entirely  on  a  foundation  of  coral, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  upheaved  in  geologically  recent 
times. 

Fain  would  I  have  extended  my  travels  twenty  miles  inland  to 
those  blue  hill-ranges  around  the  famous  shrine  of  Kataragama  (alias 
Maha  Sen),  one  of  the  demons  worshipped  by  the  aborigines,  after- 
wards identified  with  a  mighty  Singhalese  king,  and  finally  adopted  by 
the  Brahmans,  who  identify  him  with  Siva.  Contrary,  however,  to 
the  custom  of  the  Sivites,  this  temple  contains  no  image,  only  a  mys- 
terious curtain,  before  which  kneel  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  ev^T^  ^^asx 
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of  India,  sometimes  even  high-caste  Brahmans  from  remote  Hurdwl 
(the  holy  city  near  ihe  source  of  the  Ganges,  distant  well-nigh  2,oo< 
miles),  who  visit  this  shrine,  seeking  cures  for  divers  diseases,  and  wh( 
present  silver  models  of  their  various  limbs  asvotive  offerings  to  Mahi 
Sen,' 

The  great  annual  festival  occurs  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year 
between  June  and  August,  its  precise  date  being  regulated  by  somi 
combination  of  the  full  moon  wiih  other  details.  So  vast  are  thi 
crowds  which  sometimes  flock  to  this  shrine,  and  so  great  the  conse 
quent  risk  of  outbreaks  of  cholera,  that  in  1874  it  was  found  neces 
sary  to  enact  a  law  that  in  seasons  when  sickness  is  prevalent  onlj 
400  pilgrims  in  all  were  to  be  permitted  to  attend,  i.e.  100  each  from 
the  Western,  Central,  Eastern,  or  Southern  Provinces,  each  persor 
being  provided  with  a  ticket  signed  by  the  Government  Agent  of  tlw 
Province,  and  being  further  bound  to  travel  by  specified  routes,  anc 
to  conform  strictly  to  police  regulations,  arranging  their  journey  so  a: 
not  to  arrive  at  Kataragama  earlier  than  August  3  or  to  remain  thert 
for  more  than  two  clear  days,  to  include  the  period  of  the  fut 
moon.  Any  infringement  of  these  rules  renders  the  offender  liable  tc 
a  year's  imprisonment  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  rupees. 

Stringent  as  are  these  regulations,  it  has  sometimes  been  found 
necessary  to  render  them  still  more  so.  Thus  in  June  1883  upwards 
of  10,000  pilgrims  assembled  at  Kataragama,  but  in  the  following 
year,  when  there  was  fear  of  cholera,  the  number  was  officially  re- 
stricted to  a  total  of  150  persons,  namely,  thirty  to  represent  Colombo, 

■  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Hidcsprcad  is  this  custom  of  hanging  up  models  ol 
the  limb  restored  or  for  which  healing  is  craved.  In  Ihe  long-isolated  temples  of  Japar 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  such  models.  Wc  know  that  they  were  offered  in  ancieni 
Greece,  for  the  iintish  Museum  possesses  two  vol\\-e  hands  made  of  bronze.  The) 
were  also  common  in  Egypt,  generally  entwined  with  figures  of  serpents,  emblemalii 
ot  recovered  health.  Hands,  arms,  ears,  ej'es,  and  other  members,  modelled  in  terra 
colta  or  carved  in  ivory,  have  been  found  al  Tiiebes  and  elsewhere,  with  a  thanks- 
giving dedication  to  whichever  deity  received  credit  for  the  cure  effected. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  heathen  offerings  Ihe  hani 
is  modelled  with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  closed,  while  Ihe  first  and  second  (Ihi 
fingers  of  txnediction.  as  a  Ritualist  wou^d  call  Ihem)  are  upraised  in  the  onhodo: 
altitude  of  ecclesiastical  benediction.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  not  only  the  presenta 
tioD  of  such  tx  if/arat  Roman  Catholic  shrines,  but  also  [his  peculiar  priestly  attitude 
are  directly  borrowed  from  Paganism,  probably  introduced  into  the  Alexandriai 
Church  by  some  Egyptian  convert.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  Roman  Catholi 
countries  can  scarcely  (ail  to  recall  various  churches  (such  as  those  of  San  Publio  ii 
Malta  or  of  Notre  Dame  dc  la  Garde  at  Marseilles,  where  votive  offerings  of  ever 
sort,  but  chiefly  of  miniature  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  cars,  modelled  in  wax  or  silver,  a 
the  ease  may  be,  are  hung  up  round  the  altars  of  divers  saints,  as  thank-offerings  fo 
cures  allribuled  to  t"-'-  ■— ■  — 
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thirty  for  Kandy,  and  as  many  for  Galle,  Kurunegalla,  and  Batti- 

caloa. 

Before  this  regulation  of  the  pilgrimages  commenced  they  were 
simply  seed-beds  for  the  fostering  and  spread  of  disease.  Thus  in 
the  cholera  outbreak  in  1858,  no  less  than  seventy-six  dead  bodies 
were  counted  on  the  highroad  between  Hambantota  and  Tangalla, 
and  it  is  certain  that  very  many  more  must  have  perished  in  the 
jungle-paths  and  roadside  villages. 

The  following  table,  though  not  up  to  date,  shows  how  the 
number  of  pilgrims  varies  from  year  to  year  :  — 

« 

1872   1873   1874   1875   1876   1877   1878   1883 

4,000    7,000    1,200     60       107      44       15     lO/XX) 

For  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  this  pilgrimage  is  specially  attrac- 
tive, the  favourite  camping-ground  being  the  dry  bed  of  the  broad 
Kataragama  River,  which  in  the  summer-time  is  totally  dried  up,  but 
is  overshadowed  by  magnificent  forest  trees.  In  Oriental  lands  such 
a  scene,  with  all  the  groups  of  very  varied  nationality  clustering  round 
their  camp-fires,  is  always  full  of  incident  and  colour. 

That  river  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  Manick-Ganga,  or 
*  River  of  Gems,'  from  the  fact  that  its  sandy  bed  is  composed  of  glit- 
tering atoms  of  quartz  and  mica,  mingled  with  infinitesimal  fragments 
of  rubies,  sapphires,  garnets,  and  jacinth.  As  the  sunlight  plays  on 
the  clear  shallow  water  flowing  over  this  radiant  bed  of  sparkling 
gems,  it  seems  like  the  enchanted  river  of  some  fairy  tale,  but  so  tiny 
are  the  precious  morsels  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  one  worth 
keeping.  The  people  use  this  sand  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  sawing 
through  elephants'  teeth.  Near  Hambantota  there  are  tracts  of  sand 
which  literally  are  composed  of  ruby  dust. 

Certainly  it  is  strange  that  a  gem-loving  people  should  for  so  many 
centuries  have  recognised  that  these  precious  fragments  were  washed 
down  from  some  of  the  higher  rocks,  and  yet  should  never  have  at- 
tempted any  systematic  search  for  these  hid  treasures.  Doubtless 
now  that  gem-mining  is  being  taken  up  in  good  earnest,  those  hitherto 
inaccessible  crags  will  be  made  to  yield  many  a  priceless  jewel. 


H  H 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

RETURN  TO   COLOMBO 

Bentota — Lilies— Mangroves— Kalutara— Fisher  castes — Ordeal  by  boiling  oil 

Colombo. 

On  my  return  journey  from  Matara  to  Colombo  I  proved  how 
comfortable  it  can  be  to  travel  *  in  charge  of  the  police  ; '  always 
provided  such  charge  be  that  of  a  great  Inspector-General  who  takes 
special  pride  not  only  in  every  detail  of  his  official  work,  but  also  in  the 
excellence  of  the  grey  horses  which  await  him  at  every  halting-place, 

Not  that  we  had  to  hurry  over  the  beautiful  drive.  Happily  for 
my  sketching  mania,  there  was  so  much  police  inspection  to  be  done 
on  the  way,  that  we  were  detained  a  whole  day  at  Galle  and  another 
at  Bentota,  a  very  pretty  fishing-village,  with  a  really  luxurious  rest- 
house  charmingly  situated  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  feathery  tama- 
rind-trees and  cocoa-palms,  on  a  little  rocky  headland  washed  by  the 
waves,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alutgama  River. 

Thence,  looking  along  the  shore,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Cape 
Barberyn,  which  is  the  westernmost  point  of  Ceylon.  Grand  waves 
breaking  round  rocky  palm-covered  islands,  glimpses  of  calm  fresh- 
water pools  and  green  turf,  coast  villages,  and  many  fishing  boats, 
successive  headlands  all  clothed  with  cocoa-palms,  pandanus,  and 
other  tropical  vegetation,  and  yellow  sands  carpeted  with  marine 
convolvulus,  make  up  as  pleasant  a  picture  as  can  be  desired. 

Equally  fascinating  is  the  view  from  the  bridge  looking  up  the 
beautiful  river  flowing  so  calmly  between  continuous  walls  of  lovely 
foliage,  to  where,  beyond  many  ranges  of  palm  and  forest  in  varied 
tints  of  green  and  blue,  rises  the  clear  delicate  range  of  far-away  blue 
mountains,  of  which  the  crowning  peak  is  the  ever-attractive  *Sri 
Pada '  (the  Holy  Footprint). 

Most  beautiful  of  all  was  a  row  up  the  silent  river  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  doubly  attractive  after  the  great  heat  of  the  day.  Yet  even 
that  heat  was  tempered  by  a  delicious  sea-breeze  and  an  invigorating 
scent  of  iodine,  and  the  too  dazzling  light  on  sea  and  sky  served  to 
intensify  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  shade. 

Truly  exquisite  and  delightful  to  eyes  wearied  with  the  sun's 
glare  is  the  endless  variety  of  cool  refreshing  greens  which  surround 
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them  on  every  side  in  this  verdant  paradise ;  large  golden-green  silky 
leaves,  which  seem  to  have  embodied  the  sunlight  that  plays  on  their 
upper  surface ;  sombre  dark-green  foliage,  so  thick  and  heavy  as 
effectually  to  bar  all  light,  casting  a  cool  deep  shadow  on  the  grassy 
carpet  below.  There  are  olive-greens  and  emerald -greens,  indigo  and 
chrome,  every  tint  that  can  be  produced  by  blending  every  known 
yellow  with  every  known  blue.  Loveliest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
exquisitely  fresh  green  of  the  rice-fields,  brighter  even  than  our  own 
wheat-fields  in  early  spring. 

As  if  to  harmonise  with  these  all  pervading  hues,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  living  creatures — the  fairies  of  the  forest — are  clad  in  green, 
the  better  to  escape  the  notice  of  their  foes.  Brilliant  green  birds, 
butterflies,  and  dragonflies  flit  from  tree  to  tree,  tasting  each  honeyed 
blossom,  while  green  lizards  and  green  beetles  find  secure  homes  in 
crevices  of  the  mossy  stems,  and  green  whipsnakes  too  often  glide 
about  among  the  boughs,  perhaps  in  pursuit  of  the  pretty  little  green 
tree-frogs,  which  try  to  hide  themselves  beneath  the  green  leaves. 

As  to  the  small  green  parroquets  (which  are  the  only  Singhalese 
representatives  of  the  parrot  family),  their  name  is  legion,  and  they 
are  as  gregarious  as  our  own  rooks,  vast  flocks  assembling  towards 
evening  in  such  trees  as  they  fancy,  uttering  shrill  screams,  chattering 
and  fluttering,  while  apparently  fighting  for  the  best  places,  and 
dispersing  again  in  the  early  morning  amid  a  babel  of  the  same  ear- 
splitting  screams. 

Though  all  these  parroquets  are  practically  green,  several  varieties 
have  distinguishing  marks  ;  thus  one  peculiar  to  the  mountains  in  the 
Central  Province  has  a  purple  head  ;  another,  which  is  also  peculiar 
to  Ceylon,  has  a  deep  red  plume  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  a  third 
has  a  grey  head,  and  a  fourth  has  a  rose-coloured  ring  round  the  neck. 
Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  a  pure  yellow  parroquet  is  hatched,  and 
is  valued  on  the  same  principle  as  the  many-headed  palm,  on  account 
of  its  rarity. 

Attractive  to  the  eye  as  are  these  pretty  birds,  their  unmusical  voices 
make  them  anything  but  desirable  neighbours,  whereas  some  of  the 
pigeons,  whose  plumage,  though  less  brilliant,  is  quite  as  lovely,  have 
most  soothing  melodious  notes.  Such  is  the  Kurulu-goya,  whose 
euphonious  Singhalese  name  well  expresses  its  note.  These  birds  fly 
in  flocks,  and  their  colouring  is  most  delicate  green  flushed  with  rose- 
colour.  A  small  pretty  pigeon  with  dark-green  metallic  plumage  is 
the  Batta-goya,  while  the  Mahavilla-goya  is  ^Iso  a  small  green  dove 
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The  Kobaiya  is  a  small  grey  turtle-dove,  and  the  Baila-goya  is  a  grey 
bird  very  like  our  own  wood-pigeon. 

A  very  common  green  and  brown  bird  is  the  barbet,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  three  varieties  in  Ceylon,  one  of  which,  with  red 
head  and  green  back,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  *  coppersmith,'  its 
strange  metallic  note  being  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  hammering 
metal— a  sound  which,  blending  with  the  incessant  creaking,  sawing, 
and  buzzing  noises  produced  by  various  insects,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
creaking  of  wooden  cart-wheels  and  the  working  of  the  garden- well, 
sometimes  become  almost  unendurably  irritating. 

Among  the  delicacies  provided  for  us  by  a  most  attentive  rest- 
house  keeper  were  some  of  the  oysters  for  which  Bentota  is  famous, 
but  they  are  poor  little  mis-shapen  things,  somewhat  bitter  in  flavour, 
as  well  they  may  be,  from  a  hereditary  intuition  of  how  successive 
generations  of  white  men  persist  in  tearing  them  from  their  homes, 
and  yet  never  accord  them  one  word  of  praise  ;  for  you  never  hear 
a  Singhalese  oyster  named  except  in  disparaging  comparison  with 
those  of  Europe  or  America.  They  are,  however,  allowed  to  be  good 
when  roasted  on  the  shore,  in  the  manner  so  familiar  at  Australian 
seaside  picnics. 

Alas  !  how  poor  words  are  to  convey  clear  impressions  of  lovely 
scenes,  with  the  countless  characteristic  details  to  which  they  owe  so 
much  of  their  charm  !  As  I  turn  the  pages  of  many  sketch  books 
and  portfolios,  and  feel  how  vividly  the  slightest  jottings  recall  places, 
and  all  their  attractive  Oriental  inhabitants  and  interesting  customs,  I 
feel  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  mere  words  convey  any  true  idea  of 
what  is  so  fascinating  to  the  eye. 

To  take  one  of  the  most  insignificant  examples,  the  ping-tallie  or 
ping-chattie,  />.,  *  meritorious  water-jar,'  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
roadside  by  some  one  anxious  to  acquire  merit  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant supply  of  cold  water  for  thirsty  wayfarers.     Here  is  one  sketched 
;  at  Bentota  on  the  brink  of  the  sea.     A  large  red  chattie  of  porous 

i  earthenware  on  a  stand  to  raise  it  some  feet  from  the  ground,  and 

i  with  a  miniature  roof  of  red  tiles,  the  whole  overshadowed  by  golden- 

i  green  banana  leaves  ;  a  little  child  carrying  a  large  green  leaf  as  a  sun- 

shade stands  beside  its  mother  while  she  refills  the  great  jar,  across 
which  lies  the  wooden  scoop  with  which  each  traveller  takes  out  watei 
and  pours  it  into  his  hand,  drinking  thence,  or  else  pouring  it  into  his 
mouth  from  some  height,  so  that  men  of  all  castes  may  drink  without 
defilement. 
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Here  is  a  very  primitive  ping-chattie  poised  on  a  tripod  formed  by 
three  sticks,  the  upper  end  of  which  supports  a  thatch  of  palm-leaves. 
I'his  is  in  a  cocoa-palm  tope,  and  a  thirsty  brown  man  with  long  silky 
black  hair  carries  in  his  arms  a  kid,  whose  mother  follows  close,  as 
does  also  a  little  child  guiltless  of  any  raiment 

Here  is  one  equally  primitive,  sketched  in  a  village  near  Kandy, 
where  the  red  jar  rests  in  the  fork  of  a  small  dead  tree,  across  the 
broken  branches  of  which  is  poised  the  yellow  fan-shaped  leaf  of  a 
talipat-palm,  to  protect  the  water  from  the  sun.  Beside  it  grows  a 
large  aloe,  and  a  datura  literally  white  with  large  and  very  fragrant 
trumpet-shaped  blossoms.  Just  beyond,  overshadowed  by  a  great 
*  lettuce-tree,'  its  beautiful  lemon-yellow  foliage  gleaming  in  contrast 
with  a  bright  blue  sky,  is  an  ambulam  or  rest-house  for  Tamil  coolies, 
its  solid  white  pillars  supporting  a  red-tiled  roof,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  curious  red  earthenware  ornament,  representing  three  times 
three  cobras  arranged  in  a  pinnacle.  Well  for  the  merry  squirrels  who 
play  hide-and-seek  among  the  broken  tiles  that  these  are  only  images 
of  the  cobra,  and  not  the  genuine  article  !  A  troop  of  monkeys  are 
also  careering  over  the  roofs  and  in  the  trees,  while  groups  of  tur- 
baned  men  are  cooking  at  small  fires  in  the  open  air. 

This  rest-house  is  at  the  entrance  of  a  village  ;  all  the  roofs  are 
red-tiled,  and  all  are  shaded  either  by  large-leaved  plantains,  fragrant 
white  daturas,  potato-trees  with  lovely  purple  blossoms,  or  palm-trees 
loaded  with  nuts  in  all  stages.  On  either  side  of  the  road  flows  a 
narrow  stream,  across  which  a  separate  arched  bridge,  with  steps,  leads 
to  each  house.  In  the  open  shops  hang  huge  clusters  of  ripe  bananas, 
and  piles  of  huge  jak  fruit  to  be  used  in  curries,  fragrant  pine-apples, 
bright  green  ripe  oranges,  and  other  fruit  to  tempt  wayfarers,  also 
large  cages  full  of  poultry.  Among  the  innumerable,  ever-changing 
groups  which  make  up  the  kaleidoscope  of  colour,  all  in  vivid  light 
and  shadow,  comes  a  cart  drawn  by  white  bullocks,  with  the  usual 
high-arched  cover  of  dried  palm-leaves,  which  throws  such  rich  dark 
shadow  on  the  figures  crouching  within.  This  one  is  literally  covered, 
inside  and  out,  with  red  earthenware  jars  of  all  sizes,  hung  on  with 
cords. 

I  turn  a  page  and  find  another  village,  which,  described  in  words, 
would  seem  only  a  repetition  of  the  last.  But  in  this  case  the  *  meri- 
torious water- chattie '  stands  on  a  neat  white  pedestal,  built  upon  one 
of  the  little  bridges  aforesaid,  and  it  is  protected  by  a  large  native 
umbrella  supported  by  two  sticks. 
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Just  one  more  piige  !  Here  is  a  ping-tallie  sketched  at  DickwelU 
It  is  a  most  elaborately  sculptured  stone  font,  which  (but  that  it  re 
presents  grim  heraldic  Hons)  might  take  a  place  in  any  church.  l 
certainly  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  broken  steps  leading  up  to  th( 
rude  well  from  which  it  is  being  filled  by  a  bronze  lad,  clothed  chiefl) 
in  his  own  long  black  liair,  and  who,  by  the  help  of  a  long  rope,  draws 
up  his  red  jar  from  the  deep  cool  waters  far  below.  A  Singhalese 
woman,  barefooted  of  course,  and  showing  a  good  deal  of  brown  waisl 
between  her  white  jacket  and  orange-coloured  comboy,  is  giving  hei 
brown  little  ones  a  drink  from  the  wooden  scoop,  and  oh  I  whal 
pretty  creatures  are  some  of  these,  with  their  large  lustrous  black  eyes, 
Similarly  attractive  scenes  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  give  humar 
interest  to  scenes  of  ever-changing  loveliness. 

The  whole  drive  from  Galle  to  Colombo,  a  distance  of  aboul 
seventy  miles,  is  one  long  dream  of  beauty.  The  excellent  carriage' 
road  runs  so  close  to  the  shore  that  we  are  constantly  catching  sighi 
and  sound  of  the  vividly  blue  sea  and  grand  surf,  sometimes  dasbinf 
on  headlands  of  dark  rock,  sometimes  breaking  more  gently  on  tht 
yellow  sands  of  peaceful  bays,  and  revealing  endless  glimpses  o 
fishing  life — brown  boats  with  ruddy  sails,  brown  rnen,  chiefly  clothe< 
in  a  yellow  palm-leaf  hat,  drawing  brown  nets.  The  whole  way  ii 
overshadowed  by  luxuriant  vegetation  in  such  varied  combination! 
that  the  eye  can  never  weary  of  such  a  succession  of  beauty. 

Of  course  the  tall  slender  palms,  with  their  sunlit  crowns,  are  thi 
predominating  feature,  towering  above  all  to  a  height  of  ninety  t< 
a  hundred  feet,  bending  in  every  direction,  and  often  overgrowr 
by  graceful  creepers,  which  hang  in  festoons  and  garlands.  Tht 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Ghriosa  superba,  there  callec 
'  Neyangalla,'  a  very  peculiar  climbing  lily  of  a  gorgeous  scarlet  ano 
orange. 

Sad  to  say,  on  the  many  thousand  palms  which  clothe  the  shor% 
from  Bentota  to  Kalutara  there  is  scarcely  a  nut  to  be  seen,  these 
trees  being  grown  solely  for  the  manufacture  of  arrack  from 
the  sap  or  toddy,  which,  as  I  have  already  described,  is  obtained 
by  cruelly  beating  the  flower  spathe  to  prevent  the  formation  ol 
embryo  nuts.  One  result  of  this  unnatural  culture  is  that  the  very 
bats  are  demoralised ;  and  when  the  toddy  begins  to  ferment,  the 
great  flying-foxes  assemble  in  flocks  and  help  themselves  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  chatties  so  freely  that  they  literally  become  drunk  and 
riotous ! 
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While  many  beautiful  types  of  foliage  combine  to  produce  an 
endless  variety  overhead  and  on  either  side  of  the  red  road,  the 
undergrowth  is  no  less  varied  and  lovely.  There  are  an  infinite 
variety  of  ferns,  including  several  exquisite  climbing  species,  which 
bear  the  most  delicate  little  fronds,  sometimes  fringed  with  seed  on 
stems  like  black  horse-hair,*  and  which  grow  so  rankly  as  to  veil  tall 
shrubs  and  hang  in  fairy-like  wreaths  from  tree  to  tree.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island  I  have  seen  these  growing  so  abundantly  that 
they  are  cut  wholesale  and  used  for  thatch  as  ruthlessly  as  we  cut 
common  brackens,  the  large  hair-like  stems  acting  as  excellent  rain- 
conductors. 

Then  there  are  a  great  variety  of  aroids,  with  handsome  arrow- 
headed  leaves,  from  the  cultivated  yam  and  the  calla-lily  to  the 
crimson  veined  and  spotted  caladium,  familiar  in  our  greenhouses, 
but  of  so  much  larger  growth  that  a  single  leaf  is  often  plucked  as 
an  effective  and  very  pretty  sunshade.    * 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle  a  beautiful  white  lily,^  like  our 
virgin- lily,  grows  freely  along  the  shore  on  stems  fully  six  feet  in 
height,  and  generally  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  goat's-foot  convol- 
vulus, with  shining  green  leaves  and  pink  or  delicate  lilac  blossoms, 
matting  the  shore  to  the  brink  of  the  sea,  and  invariably  tenanted  by 
innumerable  tiny  crabs,  chiefly  hermits — the  *  wise  men '  of  the  sea, 
who  live  in  houses  built  for  themselves  by  other  creatures. 

A  charming  feature  of  this  drive,  or  indeed  of  any  drive  along 
the  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  the  great  number  of  streams  and  rivers  to  be 
crossed  by  wooden  bridges.  Some  are  all  fringed  with  feathery 
bamboos  and  palms ;  others,  forming  wide  estuaries  as  they  enter 
the  sea,  lose  themselves  in  tidal  swamps  densely  clothed  with 
sombre  mangroves,  whose  aerial  roots  form  a  labyrinth  wherein 
myriads  of  crabs  and  shell-fish,  watersnakes,  crocodiles,  and  other 
unpleasant  creatures,  including  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  find  a  secure 
haven.  A  large  proportion  of  these  roots  are  thrown  out  from 
the  stem  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  mud,  and  bending  down- 
wards, act  the  part  of  buttresses  to  support  the  parent  stem  in  the 
loose  soil. 

A  very  curious  feature  in  the  reproduction  of  the  mangrove  is 
that  the  seed  does  not  fall  from  the  seed-vessel  when  ripe,  but  therein 
remains  and  germinates,  while  the  seed-vessel  remains  attached  to 
the    parent  stem.    The  infant  root  grows  out  at    the  top,   and 

1  Ly^odium  scandens,  *  Pancratium  zeylanicum. 
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continues  growing  till  it  reaches  the  nmd,  or  till  the  seed-Vessel 
drops  off,  in  which  case  it  equally  lands  in  the  mud,  and  there 
becomes  established  as  a  young  mangrove  to  take  its  part  in  clothing 
the  swamp,  and  by  gradually  extending  the  dense  thicket  of 
vegetation,  reclaim  more  land  from  the  neutral  ground. 

The  bark  of  the  mangrove  is  commercially  valuable  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  tannin  it  yields,  and  its  timber  is  prized  as 
firewood  ;  but  as  population  increases  in  the  vicinity  of  mangrove- 
clad  shores,  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  destruction  of  these 
maritime  forests  may  not  so  disturb  Nature's  equilibrium  as  to  prove 
a  source  of  danger,  as  the  tannin,  which  ceaselessly  drops  from 
leaves,  bark,  and  seeds,  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  antidote  against 
putrefaction,  and  in  places  where  wholesale  denudation  has  been 
permitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brazilian  mangrove  swamp  off  Rio, 
the  enormous  deposits  of  dead  fish  and  shell-fish,  which  are  left  to 
decompose  in  the  burning  heat  on  the  now  bare  banks  of  black 
mud,  are  so  offensive  as  to  be  deemed  in  at  least  some  measure 
accountable  for  the  terrible  visitations  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
epidemics  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 

Another  tree  which  flourishes  on  these  shores  is  the  Baringtonia, 
a  large  handsome  tree  with  dark  glossy  foliage  and  clusters  of  delicate 
white  blossom  edged  with  crimson.  It  bears  large  fibrous  fruits  of 
pyramidal  form,  within  which  lie  seeds  which  are  used  in  medicine, 
and  from  which  an  oil  is  expressed  for  lamps,  which  is  also  oc- 
casionally used  by  fishers,  who  mix  it  with  bait,  and  so  contrive  to 
stupefy  the  fish, which  are  then  easily  captured. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  these  many  rivers  is  the  Kalu-Ganga,  or 
Black  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Kalutara,  a  large  and  pleasant 
village.  We  started  from  Bentota  with  the  earliest  glimmer  of  dawn, 
while  fires  were  still  gleaming  in  the  fishers'  boats,  and  so  had  full 
benefit  of  the  deliciously  cool  morning  air,  and  of  the  lovely  early 
lights  reflected  in  the  calm  waters  of  a  long  beautiful  lagoon.  We 
halted  close  to  Kalutara  to  secure  a  rapid  sketch  of  a  very  fine 
banyan-tree  which  formed  a  magnificent  archway  right  across  the 
road,  aerial  roots  having  dropped  from  the  main  branches  and  taken 
root  on  the  farther  side.  The  whole  was  bearded  with  a  fringe  of 
long  brown  filaments  and  overgrown  by  luxuriant  parasitic  plants 
and  ferns,  producing  a  most  beautiful  effect.  Alas  !  it  is  reported 
that  this  very  remarkable  tree  has  been  blown  over  in  a  fierce  gale. 

Very  fascinating  is  the  view  from  the  old  fort  at  Kalutara,  where 
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we  halted  for  breakfast,  looking  up  the  beautiful  Kalu-Ganga  to  the 
distant  mountain  range,  crowned  as  usual  by  the  Mount  of  the  Holy 
Foot,  which  is  distant  about  sixty-five  miles.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  boats  as  far  as  Ratnapura,  whence  many  of  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Peak  avail  themselves  of  this  easy  mode  of  returning  to  the  sea- 
coast.  Much  of  the  estate  produce  is  also  brought  by  this  easy 
waterway  from  the  hills  to  Kalutara,  and  thence  to  Colombo  either 
by  rail  or  by  further  watCr-carriage  through  lagoons  and  canals,  such 
as  those  by  which  we  travelled  to  Kalpitya.  The  railway  has  the 
double  advantage  of  speed  and  of  security  against  dishonest  boatmen, 
to  whom  the  quiet  of  the  lagoons  offers  almost  irresistible  temp- 
tations. 

The  river  is  here  spanned  by  a  wide  bridge,  below  which  lay 
moored  many  thatched  boats,  while  seaward,  fishers  were  drawing 
up  their  long  seine  nets  and  others  were  fishing  from  boats. 

Strange  to  say,  the  laws  of  caste  are  as  rigidly  marked  between 
the  subdivisions  of  the  fisher  caste  as  between  separate  castes. 
There  are  five  upper  divisions,  who  are  allowed  to  intermarry  ;  each 
of  these  has  a  distinctive  name,  meaning  *  those  who  fish  from  the 
rocks,'  *  those  who  fish,.from  boats,'  *  those  who  catch  turtle,'  *  those 
who  cast  nets,'  and  *  those  who  fish  with  a  rod.' 

Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  divisions  of  fishers  of 
lower  social  position,  who  must  on  no  account  aspire  to  marry  with 
their  betters,  though  some  are  engaged  in  lucrative  trades,  such  as 
boat  and  ship-building  and  cabinet-making.  Some  are  carpenters 
and  some  are  farmers — a  curious  blending  of  professions  according  to 
our  British  experience  of  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  which  exists 
between  our  own  fisher- folk  and  all  others  inhabiting  even  the  other 
end  of  the  same  village. 

Kalutara  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Ceylon  where  that  most 
delicious  of  fruits  the  mangosteen  ripens  well — a  great  point  in  its 
favour.  The  industry  by  which  the  town  is  most  widely  known  is 
that  of  weaving  baskets  from  the  fibre  of  a  palm-leaf,  which  is  split 
as  narrow  as  fine  grass,  and  dyed  black,  red,  and  yellow.  The 
baskets  are  oblong,  and  are  sold  in  nests  of  twelve,  fitting  inside  of 
one  another,  very  convenient  to  carry  and  very  useful.  They  are 
wonderfully  light  and  yet  durable,  and  are  made  by  women  and 
children.  Nearer  to  Colombo  a  good  many  Malays  manufacture 
baskets  and  flower-stands  from  the  rattan-cane,  and  at  various 
villages  in  the  interior  we  saw  people  weaving  coarse  rush-mats,  but 
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all  finer  ornamental  mats  used  in  Ceylon  are  imported  from  the 
Suvadiva  group  of  the  Maldive  Isles,  which  are  a  dependency  of 
Ceylon. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  future  travellers  will  miss  much  of 
the  enjoyment  of  this  lovely  drive  to  Colombo,  for  the  railway  is  now 
open  as  far  as  Bentota,  with  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alutgama 
River — a  beautiful  line  of  railway,  skirting  still  lagoons  and  generally 
running  close  along  the  shore,  where  the  mighty  waves  break  with  a 
crash  louder  than  the  roar  of  the  rushing  train.  But  railway  travel 
allows  small  leisure  to  realise  all  the  beauties  of  the  panorama  so 
rapidly  revealed,  and  in  an  Oriental  land,  where  each  moment  we 
whirl  past  something  of  interest,  it  is  the  worst  form  of  the 
aggravation  of  tableaux  vivants^  for  at  best  we  catch  an  unsatisfying 
glimpse  of  scenes  which  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  have  vanished 
from  our  gaze. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  all  Oriental  railways 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  pilgrims  of  various  faiths  avail  them- 
selves of  this  mode  of  lightening  the  toil  of  their  pilgrimage.  The 
extension  to  Bentota  proved  no  exception,  for  very  soon  after  it  was 
opened  crowds  of  Mahommedans  poured  down  from  Colombo  and 
elsewhere  to  worship  at  the  Alutgama  mosque. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  life  and  the  new  flow  side  by  side, 
sometimes  in  strange  contrast.  Thus  while  the  railway  from  Kalu- 
tara  to  Bentota  was  in  process  of  completion,  three  persons,  including 
a  native  headman,  were  tried  before  the  District  Court  for  having 
subjected  several  persons  to  the  torture  known  as  the  *  ordeal  by 
boiling  oil,*  in  order  to  extract  a  confession  of  the  theft  of  some 
plumbago. 

The  accused,  who  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  offence,  w^ere 
very  much  aggrieved  that  British  law  should  interfere,  and  even 
punish  them  for  an  act  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom,  and  which, 
it  appears,  is  still  commonly  practised  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the 
Isle. 

The  ceremony  is  as  follows.  Oil  frojn  newly-gathered  king  cocoa- 
nuts  is  manufactured  by  a  friend  of  the  complainant,  and  is  heated 
over  the  fire  in  a  chattie.  When  boiling,  each  of  the  persons  accused 
is  required  to  dip  his  fingers  thrice  into  the  chattie,  and,  I  believe, 
thrice  also  into  a  preparation  of  boiling  cow-dung.  If  he  can  refrain 
from  any  exclamation  of  pain,  he  is  held  to  be  innocent,  but  any  cry 
is  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  guilt.     The  only  consolation  of  the 
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victim  is  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  sprinkle  over  his  adversary  as  much 
boiling  oil  as  sticks  to  his  fingers. 

In  the  present  case,  though  the  five  persons  accused  were  all 
forcibly  dragged  up  to  the  chattie  and  compelled  to  plunge  their 
hands  in  the  boiling  oil,  all  managed  to  refrain  from  crying  out 
except  one  young  lad,  though  he  was  the  least  injured,  consequently 
he  was  declared  to  be  the  thief  and  required  to  surrender  the  stolen 
property.  All  the  five  persons  subjected  to  the  ordeal  were  so 
shockingly  scalded  as  to  be  unable  to  return  to  their  work  for  three 
weeks. 

Much  to  their  indignation,  the  self-appointed  torturers  were  each 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  rupees,  or  undergo  ten 
months'  imprisonment. 

At  Pantura  (or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Panadura),  about  half-way 
from  Kalutara  to  Colombo,  we  crossed  a  backwater  of  the  sea,  which, 
stretching  inland,  forms  the  beautiful  lake  Bolgoda,  all  dotted  with 
charming  islands.  These  are  the  homes  of  innumerable  waterfowl, 
and  also  are  the  scene  of  a  curious  phase  of  bird  life,  quite  a  la  Box 
and  Cox,  affording  a  roosting-ground  by  day  to  flocks  of  large  flying- 
foxes,  which,  after  a  night  of  marauding  among  the  fruit-trees,  come 
here  at  dawn  to  hang  themselves  up  on  secure  boughs,  just  as 
the  crows,  who  have  slept  here  peacefully  all  night,  as  beseems 
respectable  workers,  are  starting  on  their  day  of  useful  toil  as 
scavengers. 

As  we  drove  cheerily  on  our  way  from  Kalutara  to  Colombo,  the 
excellence  of  *  the  Queen's  highway '  could  not  but  call  forth  the 
usual  encomium,  as  we  contrasted  our  pleasant  drive  from  Galle  with 
the  toilsome  journey  of  the  Governor's  party  when  travelling  over 
the  same  ground  in  the  year  1800,  when  roads  were  non-existent. 
Just  think  of  the  heat  and  of  the  dust  stirred  up  by  160  palanquin- 
bearers  and  400  baggage-coolies  trudging  wearily  through  the  hot 
sand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  troop  of  fifty  lascars,  six  horses,  and  two 
elephants  who  were  necessary  for  the  transport  and  care  of  the  tents  ! 

Now  the  coast-road,  769  miles  in  length,  extends  right  round  the 
island,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  available  for  wheel  traffic,  though 
here  and  there  portions  still  leave  room  for  improvement. 

Since  we  parted  at  Galle,  the  Bishop  had  been  ordered  to  Malta 
on  sick-leave,  and  the  Campbells  had  most  kindly  offered  me  head- 
quarters at  their  pleasant  temporary  home  in  Captain's  Gardens, 
which  is  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  Lake  of  Colombo,  and  clothecL 
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with  most  luxuriant  vegetation — flowering  trees  gorgeous  with  fragrant 
blossom,  kittool-palms  seeming  literally  overladen  with  ropes  of 
fruit,  all  reflected  in  the  calm  water,  on  which  floated  a  wealth  of 
lovely  lilies. 

At  the  entrance  a  fine  banyan -tree  formed  an  arch  right  across 
the  road,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  tree  at  Kalutara,  but  lacking 
its  grace  and  its  dainty  tracery  of  ferns.  Two  fine  india-rubber  trees 
spread  their  wide  arms  and  cool  shade  over  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
comfortable  bungalow,  a  one-storied  house  of  the  regular  type,  with 
a  wide  verandah  and  red-tiled  roof,  white  pillars  supporting  the  home 
of  innumerable  happy  squirrels  and  little  lizards. 

A  separate  bungalow  stood  a  little  apart  in  the  garden,  and  the 
large  house  was  so  full  of  little  daughters  that  this  separate  'guest- 
house '  was  assigned  to  me,  greatly  to  my  pleasure,  as  it  was  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  very  brink  of  the  lovely  lake,  and  shaded  with 
cocoa-palms  of  all  ages  (which  implies  the  loveliest  variety  of  form)» 
growing  amid  cool  green  grass,  and  catching  every  breath  of  air, 
whenever  there  was  the  faintest  breeze  from  sea  or  lake.  And  it 
certainly  was  hot ;  everyone  around  was  gasping  and  craving  for  the 
*  Chota  monsoon '  ^  to  bring  cool  rain,  though  personally  I  gloried  in 
what  seemed  to  me  divine  weather ;  and  certainly  I  was  always  up 
to  anything,  from  gunfire  till  starlight. 

It  was  fortunate  that  I  was  not  troubled  with  nerves,  for  the 
house  of  which  I  was  sole  occupant  had  five  outer  doors  and  seven- 
teen windows,  not  one  of  which  could  be  securely  closed,  and  so 
they  all  stood  wide  open  day  and  night,  for  '\\  they  could  not  keep  out 
thieves,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  keep  out  air  !  I  confess 
to  having  experienced  an  occasional  nocturnal  qualm  at  the  proximity 
of  a  large  village  of  dhobies  (laundry-men)  not  of  the  best  repute, 
and  sometimes  awoke  in  the  moonlight  to  make  sure  that  there  were 
no  long  poles  coming  in  at  the  window  to  fish  out  my  clothes  in  the 
approved  fashion.  However,  no  such  evil  befell ;  and,  indeed,  by 
reason  of  my  host's  oftice,  police  orderlies  were  always  somewhere 
about  to  scare  marauders. 


*  Chotj,  small. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

NATIVE   POLICE 

Native  police — Frequency  of  stabbing  and  of  perjury — Intricate  division  of  property^ 
Too  many  legal  advisers — Regulations  concerning  cart  and  servant  registration — 
Pearl-fishery— Cruelty  to  animals  —Volunteers. 

The  very  fine  body  of  native  police,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  the 
creation  of  Mr.  G.  W.  R.  Campbell,  ^  under  whose  command  it  con- 
tinued till  this  year,  1891 — a  force  of  which  he  has  good  reason  to 
be  proud. 

In  September  1866,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  he 
resigned  an  excellent  position  in  India  to  undertake  the  remodelling 
of  the  very  unsatisfactory  police  force  of  that  day. 

He  found  it  to  consist  of  a  nominal  force  of  560  men,  but  in 
reality  there  were  only  470,  quite  untrained,  and  lacking  in  all  esprit 
de  corps.  These  were  expected  to  keep  order  in  a  population  of  over 
two  million  people,  by  many  of  whom  he  found  that  crime  was  re- 
garded with  complete  indifference,  even  in  such  horrible  cases  as 
that  of  a  father  lifting  up  his  infant  by  the  feet  and  dashing  its  brains 
out  on  the  floor  before  its  mother's  eyes,  merely  to  gratify  his  almost 
causeless  rage  against  her  ;  or  that  of  a  man  braining  his  own  little 
girl  on  purpose  to  get  his  father-in-law  hanged  for  murder.  He 
found  that  even  under  the  existing  very  imperfect  system  for  detec- 
tion of  crime,  no  less  than  81  cases  of  murder  atnd  22  of  manslaughter 
had  been  proven  within  the  two  previous  years. 

Where  public  opinion  viewed  such  crimes  with  perfect  apathy,  it 
was  no  easy  task  for  any  body  of  police  to  work  effectively.  Never- 
theless, in  an  amazingly  short  time  Mr.  Campbell  had  reorganised 
the  whole  force,  and  brought  it  into  such  excellent  working  order  as 
to  call  forth  the  highest  commendation  from  Sir  Hercules,  to  whom 
Mr.  Campbell  then  reported  that  his  aim  was  to  raise  the  police 
to  such  a  point  that  the  Ceylon  Rifles  (an  expensive  native  regiment 
with  European  officers)  might  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 

However  desirable,  such  a  project  then  seemed  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  possibilities.  However,  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Campbell  was 
sent  to  Penang  as  Lieutenant-Governor  for  eighteen  months,  and 

1  Now  Sir  George  W.  R.  Campbell,  K.C.M.G. 
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thence  came  to  England  on  sick-leave.  On  his  return  to  Ceylon,  he 
found  that  during  his  absence  the  Ceylon  Rifles  had  actually  been 
disbanded  as  unnecessary,  thereby  effecting  a  very  large  saving  for 
the  colony. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  (mostly  Malays) 
were  drafted  into  the  police,  which  incorporates  men  of  very  varied 
nationalities — British,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Singhalese,  Tamils,  and 
Burghers  of  mixed  race,  welding  the  whole  into  a  remarkably  fine 
and  efficient  force  numbering  about  1,470. 

The  men  ace  smart  and  soldierly,  and  may  be  described  as  civil 
police  with  a  semi-military  training.  The  thick  tight-fitting  jacket 
and  trousers  and  stiff  leather  stock  were  at  once  discarded  in  favour 
of  a  suitable  and  becoming  uniform,  consisting  of  tunic  and  trousers 
of  dark  blue  serge,  with  waist-belt  and  hoots  of  dark  brown  leather, 
and  scarlet  forage-cap  with  a  black  top-knot.  They  are  armed  with 
Snider  rifles  and  swords,  and  are  regularly  drilled,  but  except  when 
on  gaol  guard  or  guarding  convicts  or  treasure,  they  only  carry 
batons. 

Their  total  cost  to  the  general  revenue  is  set  down  at  401,831 
rupees  per  annum  ;  that  of  the  old  force  was  about  150,000  rupees. 
The  present  outlay  includes  many  such  items  as  the  feeding  and 
transport  of  prisoners  and  of  sick  paupers,  cost  of  working  the 
elaborate  and  very  efficient  systems  of  registration  of  servants  and 
carts,  and  many  other  matters  ;  and  well  may  Mr.  Campbell  say, 
when  pleading  foe  a  greatly  strengthened  detective  branch,  '  No 
country  in  the  East  lias  so  small  or  nearly  so  cheap  a  force  as 
Ceylon.'  'Can  it  be  expected  that  1,500  poorly  paid  police,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  employed  to  guard  convicts  and  treasuries 
and  to  keep  order  in  the  streets — can  it  be  expected  that  this  hand- 
ful of  men,  scattered  throughout  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland, 
and  with  a  population  numbering  nearly  three  millions,  and  criminal 
to  an  unusual  extent,  can  bring  a  hrge  majority  of  the  worst  criminals 
to  justice  ? 

'  'Whereas  Ireland,  with  a  population  a  little  more  than  double 
that  of  Ceylon,  has  about  13,000  police  with  500  officers,  Ceylon 
(with  only  seven  officers  in  receipt  of  upwards  of  1,500  rupees  per 
annum,  which,  valuing  the  rupee  at  is.  6d.,  represents _^ii2  i6j.  per 
annum)  has  under  1,500  police.  Even  this  small  force  is  employed  pn 
such  duties  as  guarding  convict  gangs  on  public  works,  such  as  the 
saltpans  at  Hambantota,  the  Mahara  quarries,  the  breakwater,  &c. 
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They  are,  further,  the  only  relieving  officers  of  the  vagrant  portion 
of  the  helpless  poor ;  they  must  attend  to  vaccination,  sanitation  of 
places  of  pilgrimage,  the  weights  and  measures  of  dealers,  storage  of 
kerosine,  gunpowder,  &c.,  and  they  are  i)Ow  the  gaolers  of  several  of 
the  minor  gaols.' 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  there  were  no  harbour-police,  so 
that  all  work  of  this  sort  likewise  fell  on  the  regular  force.  Now  the 
development  of  Colombo  harbour  has  necessitated  the  appointment 
of  a  harbour-inspector  with  a  couple  of  whaleboats  and  about  six- 
teen men  specially  for  this  work.  The  police  are  now  scattered  over 
the  country  in  ninety-four  different  detachments,  and  considering 
that  there  are  on  an  average  only  four  of  the  regular  police  at  each 
station  in  rural  districts  to  look  after  about  a  hundred  square  miles 
of  cultivated  land,  all  liable  to  crop-thieving,  and  that  they  have  to 
escort  and  guard  prisoners,  keep  order  in  one  or  two  large  village 
bazaars,  and  by  their  presence  deter  crop- thieves  and  purchasers  of 
such  stolen  goods,  take  care  of  sick  wayfarers,  and  serve  all  the 
countless  summonses  and  warrants  that  may  be  issued,  it  is  evident 
that  they  cannot  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  In  the  whole  force  there 
is  not  a  single  mounted  constable,  so  all  the  work  must  be  done  on 
foot.  In  each  province,  however,  the  Government  Agent  has  a  body 
of  untrained  and  unpaid  village  police,  who  in  some  measure  lighten 
the  toil  of  the  regular  police. 

Some  idea  of  the  miscellaneous  work  which  falls  on  the  police 
department  might  be  gathered  from  a  single  detail  of  its  office- work, 
namely,  that  about  70,000  documents  are  annually  received  and 
despatched  from  the  two  chief  offices  alone,  />.,  Kandy  and 
Colombo. 

At  these  two  points  the  police  barracks  are  a  perfect  triumph  of 
ingenuity,  so  admirable  is  the  result  produced  for  the  money  ex- 
pended, both  as  regards  the  construction  of  really  handsome  build- 
ings at  a  very  low  cost,  and  also  in  the  excellent  taste  displayed  in 
the  careful  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  with  such  profusion  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  that  the  whole  effect  is  that  of  luxuriant 
gardens. 

This  is  especially  striking  at  Kew,  a  peninsula  on  the  Colombo 
Lake,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  whose  barracks,  with 
their  dreary  muddy  surroundings,  have  been  transformed  by  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  men  into  a  scene  of  beauty.  Here  and  at  Bentota 
the  gorgeous  display  of  Gloriosa  superba  and  other  splendid  climbing 
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plants  remains  vividly  impressed  on  my  memory.  The  same  care  is 
shown  wherever  a  police-station  has  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  Isle,  and  at  elevations  ranging  up  to  7;ooo  feet,  so  that  these 
are  in  a  measure  experimental  gardens  for  new  products. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  these  should  quickly  multiply,  for 
as  yet  very  many  police-stations  are  still  without  any  Government 
buildings,  consequently  ordinary  dwelling-houses  are  hired  to  act  as 
offices  and  lock-ups,  while  the  constables  have  to  hire  quarters  for 
themselves,  often  widely  scattered,  and  sometimes  in  very  undesirable 
company.  The  married  men,  who  constitute  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  force,  have  to  pay  about  one-eighth  of  their  whole  slender 
salary  for  the  use  of  very  wretched  huts. 

This  is  doubly  hard,  as  not  only  are  the  necessaries  of  life  much 
dearer  in  Ceylon  than  on  the  mainland  of  India,  but  the  rate  of  pay 
y  *  in  all  ranks  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  that  of  the  corresponding  rank 

1/  in  the  Indian  police.     Even  the  Inspector- General,  after  serving  ten 

years  in  the  Bombay  police,  and  after  twenty-four  years  of  ceaseless 
toil  in  Ceylon,  has  received  only  1,000  rupees  a  month,  which  is 
the  average  pay  of  a  Superintendent  of  Police  in  India.  But  the 
generally  low  scale  of  pay  is  more  apparent  by  comparing  the  weekly 
3 1  J.  6d.  of  a  first-class  London  constable  with  the  salary  of  the 
European  constables  in  Ceylon,  most  of  whom  receive  less  than  loj, 
a  week,  minus  several  deductions  ! 

Now,  as  regards  our  primary  notions  of  the  raison  (Tetre  of  a 
police  force,  namely,  the  detection  and  suppression  of  crime,  I  con- 
fess it  was  to  me  almost  incredible  when  I  was  first  told  of  the 
deeply-rooted  criminal  tendencies  of  the  Singhalese — these  civil 
people,  seemingly  so  mild  and  gentle,  so  courteous  and  sympathetic 
to  strangers— to  hear  of  many  being  savage  and  cruel  to  one  another, 
cherishing  anger,  wrath,  malice,  jealousy,  railing,  and  revenge,  re- 
sulting in  a  terribly  large  proportion  of  robberies,  violent  quarrels, 
and  murders,  was  certainly  a  grievous  revelation.  Yet  alas  !  it  is  all 
too  true,  and  the  police  reports  present  a  dreadful  catalogue  of  most 
callous  murders,  generally  on  account  of  the  merest  trifle,  the  victim 
being  often  some  one  to  whom  the  murderer  bears  no  ill-will,  per- 
haps even  his  own  near  relation,  and  the  sole  cause  is  that  a  false 
charge  of  murder  may  be  brought  against  some  innocent  person, 
against  whom  he  has  a  spite  !  Imagine  murdering  a  friend  in  ordei 
1  to  throw  blame  on  a  foe  ! 

j  But  the  larger  number  of  murders  are  the  result  of  momentary 
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passion — it  is  a  word  and  a  stab,  and  these,  alas  !  multiply  only  too 
surely  with  the  ever-spreading  curses  of  drink  and  gambling,  *  the 
prolific  parents  of  Singhalese  vice.' 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singularly  small  proportion 
of  women  who  find  their  way  to  the  prisons  of  Ceylon.  The  daily 
average  of  convicted  persons  in  prison  in  the  last  twelve  years  ranges 
from  1,612  (of  whom  only  17  were  women)  to  3,627  (of  whom  only 
32  were  women).  Mr.  Campbell  questioned  a  number  of  the  most 
intelligent  prisoners  as  to  what  cause  they  attributed  this  difference 
to.     *  Our  women  do  not  drink  nor  gamble,'  was  the  reply. 

All  agreed  that  these  two  evils  lay  at  the  root  of  all  their  trouble. 
Not  only  do  illicit  drinking-houses  provide  gambling  facilities  to 
attract  customers,  but  the  men  frequent  secluded  gardens,  and 
arrange  lonely  meeting-places  in  the  forest,  whither  each  carries  his 
own  supply  of  liquor,  and  then  they  settle  down  to  gamble,  betting 
(heads-and-tails  fashion)  on  the  throw  of  certain  shells,  flat  on  one 
side,  round  on  the  other. 

Some  men,  whose  whole  year's  earning  would  barely  exceed  a 
hundred  rupees,  confessed  to  having  lost  or  won  two  hundred  at  a 
sitting.  Then,  after  this  excitement,  some  are  sulky,  some  desperate, 
and  the  majority  more  than  half  drunk.  Then  the  beggared,  reckless 
men  begin  quarrelling,  and  most  cruel  murders  ensue,  in  which  the 
victim  is  sometimes  struck  a  score  of  times,  the  others  probably 
going  off  to  recruit  their  fortunes  by  robbery  or  cattle-lifting. 

A  large  number  of  deaths  are  caused  by  blows  from  clubs  or 
bludgeons,  but  a  still  larger  proportion  are  due  to  stabbing  with  the 
sharp-pointed  sheath-knife  which  a  Singhalese  habitually  carries  in 
his  belt  for  pruning  and  other  agricultural  work,  and  which  proves 
only  too  handy  in  every  moment  of  passion.  It  is  urged  that  a  law 
forbidding  the  use  of  these  implements,  and  enforcing  that  of  clasp- 
knives,  would  be  beneficial,  as  the  moment  required  for  opening  a 
clasp-knife  would  give  time  for  thought ;  especially  if  it  happily 
closed  on  the  fingers  of  the  passionate  man,  it  might  tend  to  cool  his 
ardour,  the  average  Singhalese,  like  the  brutal  Briton,  being  very 
averse  to  pain.  Hence  the  excellent  deterrent  influence  of  flogging 
— a  tolerably  liberal  use  of  the  lash  or  the  rattan  (cane)  having  been 
found  highly  efficacious  in  diminishing  cattle-stealing  in  some  of  the 
worst  districts.  • 

That  the  ever-present,  ever-open  sheath-knife  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Singhalese  crime  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
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the  murderers  are  of  this  race  ;  whereas  the  Tamils,  who'  do  i 
habitually  wear  these  knives,  though  continually  being  convicted 
aggravated  assault,  almost  invariably  stop  short  of  murder. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  almost  all  murder  cases  the  vict 
and  his  assailant  are  of  the  same  nationality — Tamil  against  Tan 
Singhalese  against  Singhalese,  Malay  against  Malay — provoking  t 
absence  of  any  race  animosity. 

I  think  a  few  samples  of  cases  quoted  from  the  police  reports  n 
be  of  interest,  and  in  any  case,  the  native  names  are  characteristic 

First,  then,  I  find  tliat  Ponambalam,  a  Tamil  man,  having  be 
locked  up  for  drunkenness,  made  a  desperate  rush  to  escaj 
Noordeen  Bawa,  a  police-constable,  stopped  him,  when  Ponai 
balnm  seized  Noordeen's  thumb  of  the  right  hand  in  his  teeth,  a 
held  it  for  half  an  hour.  It  could  not  be  released  till  Ponambalaii 
teeth  were  forced  apart  with  a  chisel.  Poor  Noordeen,  whose  thur 
was  nearly  bitten  through,  died  of  tetanus. 

Puchirale,  a  Singhalese  cultivator,  was  on  a  tree  in  the  jun| 
picking  fruit,  when  Appuhamy,  also  a  Singhalese  cultivator,  fired  a 
killed  him.  He  said  he  had  mistaken  him  for  a  monkey,  but 
they  had  been  on  bad  terms,  Appuhamy  was  put  on  his  trial,  but  » 
acquitted. 

Urugala,  a  wealthy  Singhalese  cultivator,  aged  sixty-five,  havi 
signified  his  intention  of  distributing  his  properly  among  his  childr 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  son  Ukkurala,  the  latter  beat  his  father  rvi/i 
piece  of  sugar-cane,  so  that  he  died. 

At  Batticaloa  a  man  quarrelled  with  his  mother  about  a  cow,  a 
killed  her  with  a  stick.     For  this  he  received  four  months'  imprisc 

Appuwa,  a  Singhalese  cultivator,  while  drunk,  stabbed  with 
knife  and  so  killed  his  little  daughter  Kirihami,  aged  four  yea 
owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  for  not  having  his  food  ready,  ] 
was  acquitted, 

Abatan,  a  Singhalese,  was  shot  dead  by  Sirimalhami,  whe 
mistress  Abaran  had  carried  off  some  months  previously.  T' 
young  men  helped  Sirimalhami  to  remove  the  body  to  a  jungle  a 
there  burn  it.  The  two  assistants  were  each  sentenced  to  five  yea 
rigorous  imprisonment,  but  the  murderer  was  acquitted. 

Near  Matara,  eight  Singhalese  set  upon  one,  and  hacked  him 
death  with  choppers  and  slicks.  Three  were  sentenced  to  ten  ye; 
with  hard  labour,  but  the  rest  were  acquitted. 
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Muttu  Menika,  a  Singhalese  girl  of  fifteen,  was  stabbed  seventeen 
times  by  Dingirea,  a  Singhalese  man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  because 
she  refused  to  marry  him.     He  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Till  recently  all  the  inmates  of  a  house  were  sometimes  brutally 
murdered  by  robbers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  inconvenient  witnesses  ; 
but  this  was  a  characteristic  of  a  form  of  gang-robberies  now  happily 
stamped  out. 

As  examples  of  crime  in  1889,  Harmanis  Soyza,  a  Singhalese 
fisher  aged  twenty-five,  having  deserted  his  mistress,  Siku,  a 
Singhalese  girl  aged  twenty,  and  being  taunted  by  her  and  her 
mother,  became  infiiriated,  and  entering  their  house,  stabbed  and 
killed  them  both,  also  stabbing  and  grievously  wounding  Siku's  sister, 
Punchi  Nona. 

Balina,  a  Singhalese  washerwoman,  having  quarrelled  with  Sunda, 
a  neighbour,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  then  stabbed  him  so  that  he 
died,  for  which  she  was  sentenced  to  death. 

That  the  amount  of  jewellery  worn  by  children  does  not  oftener 
lead  them  into  peril  is  surprising.  Here,  however,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Sinnasamy,  a  Tamil  coolie,  cut  the  throat  of  Ramer,  a  Tamil  school- 
boy aged  eight,  in  order  to  steal  his  bangles,  watch-chain,  and  two 
pairs  of  earrings.     Sinnasamy  was  hanged,  as  he  deserved  to  be. 

Mataraye  Samel,  a  Singhalese  servant,  struck  Babie,  an' ayah,  on 
the  head  with  an  areca-nut  cutter,  because  she  told  her  mistress  of 
his  intimacy  with  a  girl  in  the  house.  Lock-jaw  supervened  and 
poor  Babie  died,  whereupon  Samel  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  hard 
labour. 

Velen  Sinnatambu,  a  Tamil,  aged  twenty-five,  in  a  fit  of  rage 
hacked  his  wife,  Sinnapillai,  to  pieces  with  a  chopper.  She  was  a 
girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age.     The  murderer  was  hanged. 

Even  peaceful  green  pastures  can  be  made  the  occasion  of  battle 
in  Ceylon  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrides.  Thus  at  Jaffna,  Velan 
Kanapathi  was  killed,  and  Arumugan  Kanapathi  seriously  injured,  by 
being  struck  with  stones  in  a  quarrel  about  rights  of  pasturage.  Ten 
men,  all  Tamils,  were  apprehended  on  this  charge. 

In  the  same  district  three  Tamil  men  entered  the  house  of  a 
fourth,  armed  with  clubs  and  a  sharp-edged  stone,  and  fractured  his 
skull.  Each  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  rigorous  imprisonment. 
Another  skull  was  fractured  by  a  heavy  stone  at  beautiful  Matara,  in 
an  altercation  over  the  produce  of  a  kitool-palm  tree. 

Most  extraordinary  cases  of  murder  are  those  which  are  dow^ 
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solely  in  order  to  bring  a  false  accusation  against  somcotie  else. 
Galle,  Nicholas  de  Silva  Madanayeke  took  his  own  child,  twi 
months  old,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground  ;  then  accused  three  yo 
men  of  good  character  of  having  killed  it.  Happily  they  were 
quilted  and  tlic  inhuman  father  was  hanged  within  the  w.ills  of  G 
goal. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  man  who  shot  his  own  brother  in  oi 
to  bring  a  charge  of  murder  against  three  enemies,  while  anol 
knocked  out  the  brains  of  his  own  little  daughter  in  order  to  get 
father-in-law  hanged  for  the  murder. 

Near  Kurunegalla,  a  Singhalese  boy,  aged  twelve,  was  Strang 
by  Hatuhami,  a  Singhalese  man,  in  order  that  the  murder  might 
attributed  to  some  Buddhist  priests  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity. 
this,  Hatuhami  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  hard  labour. 

Here  is  a  more  elaborate  story  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  i8 
A  young  Singhalese  girl,  possessed  of  some  land,  had  just  died.  1 
men  induced  another  Singhalese  girl  to  personate  her,  and  to  app 
before  a  notary  and  make  over  the  land  to  them.  The  fraud  ' 
discovered,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole  story  from  being 
vealed,  the  men  dragged  the  luckless  girl  night  after  night  from  i 
jungle  to  another,  till  she  told  them  that  life  was  a  burden  to  b 
whereupon  they  killed  her,  and  cut  off  her  head  to  prevent  idem 
cation  in  case  the  body  should  be  found.  Found  it  was,  and  ideJ 
fied  by  the  toes,  which  were  partially  webbed.    The  men  were  hang 

One  is  struck  by  the  pitifully  small  temptation  which  results 
such  cruel  murders.  For  instance,  Babiela,  a  Singhalese  villager,  I 
a  trifling  dispute  with  a  neighbour,  and  knowing  thai  he  possesi 
jewels  worth  about  200  rupees  (less  than  £,20),  he  stole  quietly  ii 
the  house  at  midnight,  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  man,  his  wife,  s 
four  children.     This  miscreant  was  hanged. 

I  will  only  quote  two  more  cases,  each  full  of  dramatic  inter* 
only  premising  that  though  all  the  names  are  Portuguese,  all  1 
dramatis  persona  are  pure  Singhalese.  The  first  is  that  of  Mig 
Perera,  a  wealthy  and  influential  Singhalese,  living  within  ten  miles 
Colombo,  and  a  man  popular  with  Europeans  because  of  his  pleasi 
manners,  and  on  account  of  his  great  energy  and  influence  among 
people.  When  anything  had  to  be  done  quickly,  such  as  the  rep 
of  a  road  or  the  decoration  of  a  town  to  welcome  a  distinguish 
visitor,  he  was  the  man  to  be  depended  on.  For  these  good  servi< 
he  received  from  Government  the  title  of  Mudaliyar  of  Ragama. 
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But  there  was  a  dark  side  to  this  attractive  person.  In  his  private 
life  he  was  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical,  both  to  men  and  women,  and 
when  one  day  he  was  found  at  high  noon  lying  on  a  road  on  his  own 
estate  with  his  throat  cut,  the  investigation  proved  that  the  crime 
had  been  committed  by  some  of  his  own  retainers,  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  his  ill-usage,  one  detail  of  which  was  that  after  cruelly  beating 
a  man,  he  would  lock  him  up  for  the  night  in  stocks,  which  he  kept 
at  his  own  house. 

Four  men  were  apprehended,  and  the  evidence  would  almost  un- 
doubtedly have  proved  them  to  be  murderers.  But  it  seems  as  if 
the  Singhalese  could  not  leave  justice  to  prove  itself,  so  the  two 
eldest  sons  of  the  dead  man  set  to  work  to  torture  witnesses  in  order 
to  fabricate  further  evidence,  chiefly  with  a  -view  to  implicate  an 
enemy  of  their  father's,  Louis  Mendis.  Tampering  with  witnesses 
is  an  everjday  occurrence,  but  torturing  them  is  going  a  little  too  far  ; 
so  when  this  conspiracy  came  to  light,  the  tables  were  turned— the 
murderers  were  acquitted,  and  the  two  brothers  were  each  sentenced 
to  three  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

The  Louis  Mendis  just  mentioned  was  a  cart-contractor,  living  at 
Nawalapitiya,  in  the  Central  Province,  and  the  quarrel  with  Miguel 
Perera  was  due  to  the  latter  sending  carters  all  the  way  from  the 
coast  to  take  away  his  custom.  Mendis,  not  unnaturally,  urged  his  own 
men  to  beat  the  intruders,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  primed 
his  men  with  much  arrack,  a  savage  encounter  occurred,  in  which  a 
young  carter  from  the  coast,  by  name  Juan  Fernando,  was  said  to  have 
been  killed.  There  was  evidence  of  Fernando  having  been  seen 
wounded,  especially  on  the  shoulder,  but  no  corpse  could  be  found, 
and  Mendis  and  his  party  averred  that  the  story  of  his  death  was  a 
fabrication  in  order  to  damage  Mendis,  and  that  Perera  was  keeping 
Fernando  out  of  sight. 

Several  months  later  the  father  came  from  his  home  on  the  coast 
to  inform  the  police  that  he  could  point  out  the  spot  where  his  son's 
body  was  buried.  He  accordingly  led  them  to  a  spot  in  the  jungle 
some  miles  from  Nawalapitiya,  and  there  they  found  the  headless  and 
decomposed  corpse  of  a  young  man  with  a  broken  shoulder-blade, 
and  on  the  body  was  found  the  waist-belt  of  the  missing  Juan 
Fernando,  with  his  initials  scratched  on  the  plate.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  body  had  been  carried  to  the  jungle,  and  there  buried  by  a 
carter  in  the  service  of  Mendis,  who,  however,  was  not  available  as  a 
witness,  having,  iii  the  interval,  been  hanged  for  stabbing  a  police^ 
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constable.  Consequently,  Mendis  and  his  men  were  punished  onl 
for  assault,  being  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  with  har 
labour. 

They  maintain,  however,  that  Juan  Fernando  is  still  alive,  an 
concealed  by  Perera's  party,  and  that  the  body  was  one  taken  b 
Perera's  order  from  some  graveyard,  adorned  with  Fernando's  bel 
and  buried  in  the  jungle  in  order  to  ruin  Mendis,  the  head  being  n 
moved  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  proved  that  the  body  was  m 
that  of  Fernando.  (Of  course  Perera's  people  say  the  head  wa 
removed  to  prevent  identification  ;  but  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
would  have  been  a  strange  oversight  to  leave  the  belt  with  the  tel 
tale  initials.) 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  chief  difficull 

which  attends  all  judicial  inquiries  in  Ceylon,  namely,  that  of  dealir 

with  a  race  who,  so  far  from  attaching  any  disgrace  to  perjury,  coi 

sider  it  as  a  fine  art,  and  that  the  courts  of  law  are  the  field  where 

;.  may  be  most  effectually  and  brilliantly  practised.     Mr.  Campbell  say 

'  Perjury  is  rampant  and  destructive,  flooding  our  courts  with  fal: 
cases,  paralysing  their  action,  and  producing  grave  deterioration 


^■i  chaste,.. 
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In  his  recent  report  on  the  administration  of  police  in  Ceylo 
Mr.  Giles*  observes  :  *The  most  dangerous  form  of  crime  in  Ceylo 
and  that  which  perhaps  involves  the  greatest  moral  turpitude,  is  tl 
proneness  of  the  people  to  prefer  false  accusations  and  to  bear  fai 
testimony.  No  man  can  feel  safe  while  this  state  of  things  continue! 
and  the  evils  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  individuals  false 
accused.  The  prevalence  of  perjury  causes  the  judiciary  to  rejc 
evidence  which,  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  would  be  unhesitating 
accepted,  and  criminals  benefit  by  this  reluctance.  The  courts  a 
flooded  with  cases  which  should  never  come  before  them,  their  tit 
dissipated  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  truth  where  all  is  fal 
hoodj  and  a  virtual  denial  of  justice  often  leads  to  the  perpetration 
fresh  crime.' 

A  somewhat  striking  illustration  of  this  all-round  falsehood  w 
revealed  to  an  astonished  European  by  a  grateful  client,  who  h 
recently  won  a  case  to  the  utter  amazement  of  his  adversary.  T 
latter  had  brought  an  action  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  a  lar 
sum  of  money,  for  which  he  held  defendant's  bond.  There  wc 
reliable  witnesses  to  prove  the  debt,  and  the  case  was  apparent 

1  Peputy  Inspector-General  of  Police,  Bengal. 
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quite  clear,  till  the  defendant  produced  the  plaintiffs  receipt  in  full 
for  the  sum  advanced  and  duly  repaid,  and  a  tribe  of  witnesses  to 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  signature.  Nothing  could  be  clearer, 
and  the  case,  after  patient  hearing,  was  dismissed. 

Now  came  the  surprising  revelation,  which  was  that  there  had 
been  no  money  lent  and  none  repaid;  but  from  the  moment  the 
defendant  had  learnt  the  charge  that  was  to  be  brought  against  him, 
he  had  been  perfectly  aware  that  a  bond  must  have  been  forged,  and 
witnesses  bribed  to  attest  it ;  therefore  (on  the  principle  of 
*  diamond  cut  diamond '),  he  had  at  once  secured  the  services  of  a 
skilful  forger  to  prepare  the  receipt,  and  of  witnesses  to  attest  it,  and 
had  thus  by  foul  means  secured  the  justice  which  he  could  not  have 
obtained  by  fair  straightforward  action. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  criminal  law 
is  employed  as  *  an  engine  of  oppression  rather  than  of  redress  ; '  and 
to  such  an  incredible  extent  is  this  perversion  of  justice  carried,  that 
in  his  report  for  1881  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  from  95,000  to  110,000 
persons  are  each  year  apprehended  or  summoned  before  the  courts 
and  never  brought  to  trial,  showing  either  the  utter  frivolity  of  the 
cases,  or  that  the  complainants  or  witnesses,  or  both,  have  been 
bought  over. 

*  Even  these  figures,'  he  says,  *  large  as  they  are,  give  no  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  machinery  of  justice  is  misused  by  the  people 
to  oppress  and  harass  each  other,  and  actually  to  frustrate  justice 
itself,  until  we  take  into  account  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  are  also 
brought  up  by  summons  and  warrants,  and  further  take  into  account 
the  multipHed  postponements  which  characterise  our  courts,  and 
unless  we  still  further  recollect  the  multitude  of  minor  cases  which 
are  annually  tried  by  the  Gansabhawa  or  village  tribunals.  These,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1880,  numbered  no  less  than  26,748. 

*  The  results  of  this  inordinate  misuse  of  the  courts  are  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  people  both  by  a  waste  of  time  and  by  actual 
expenditure  on  worthless  crowds  of  self-styled  lawyers,  the  fostering 
of  their  innate  love  of  litigation,  the  encouraging  of  false  witnesses 
and  perjury,  the  general  demoralisation  which  follows  the  prostitution 
of  courts  of  justice,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  thorough  investigation 
and  punishment  of  serious  crime.  Better  that  a  man  should  at  his 
own  proper  peril  strike  a  blow  with  a  stick,  or  even  with  a  knife, 
than  that,  by  making  false  and  malicious  charges,  he  should  make 
a  court  of  justice  an  instrument  for  inflicting  a  cowardly  blow.    The 
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blow  by  the  court  is  quite  as  severe  as  the  other,  and  the  de- 
monilisalion  of  every  one  concerned  is  infinitely  greater.'  It  has 
been  tersely  said  that  '  perjury  is  made  so  complete  a  business  that 
cases  are  as  regularly  rehearsed  in  all  Iheir  various  scenes  by  the 
professional  perjurer  as  a  dramatic  piece  is  at  a  theatre,' 

Of  course,  when  it  is  so  impossible  for  a  judge  to  know  who  or 
what  to  believe,  true  evidence  is  constantly  rejected,  criminals 
escape,  and  innocent  people  suffer  unmerited  punishment,  or  at  least 
retain  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  which  leads  to  retaliation,  either 
in  the  form  of  false  charges  in  court  or  of  criminal  violence. 

This  subject  impressed  itself  strongly  on  Mr.  Campbell  on  his 
first  arrival  in  1866,  when,  at  the  court  at  Panadur^,  out  of  six 
hundred  cases  instituted  there  were  only  six  convictions.  Of  course, 
such  immunity  from  punishment  tends  to  prevalence  of  crime,  the 
chances  of  conviction  being  so  small  that  heinous  offences  are  com- 
mitted with  little  rislc ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  bribe  all  the 
witnesses,  and  probably  the  headman,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
prosecute,  and  sometimes  even  the  plaintiff  himself  is  bribed  ! 

As  regards  the  headmen,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  be 
amenable  to  bribes,  for  instead  of  receiving  remuneration  for  helping 
in  the  detection  of  crime  and  ihe  capture  of  criminals,  by  doing  so 
they  often  have  to  incur  serious  expense  out  of  their  own  slender 
means ;  so  naturally  it  conduces  both  to  their  ease  and  profit  to 
screen  offenders. 

'I'hc  number  of  convictions  fluctuates  greatly,  not  from  increase 
or  decrease  of  crime,  but  according  to  the  varied  interpretation  of 
law  by  successive  Chief- Justices.  In  some  years  the  interpretation 
has  been  such  that  convictions  have  been  almost  impossible,  and  so 
the  most  glaring  criminals  have  been  acquitted,  and  all  their 
fraternity,  openly  laughing  at  the  police,  become  bold  beyond 
measure.  Then  comes  a  Chief- Just  ice  who  interprets  laws 
differently ;  criminals  find  their  deserts,  and  a  comparative  lull 
ensues. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  for  years  striven  to  effect  the  introduction  of 
various  simple  measures  with  a  view  to  lessening  some  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  Such  are  the  preliminary  investigation  of  cases  ere  granting 
warrants  and  summonses  wholesale.  This  was  instituted  in  187a, 
as  was  also  the  payment  of  a  trifling  stamp  duty,  amounting  only  to 
15  cents'  on  each  criminal  charge  and  5  cents  on  each  subpcena  of 
an  accused  person,  or  of  one  surpmpned  3s  ii  witness. 
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Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  these  petty  and  vexatious  cases,  which 
in  1871  had  numbered  68,832,  at  once  fell  to  46,701  in  1872  !  That 
stamp  fees  amounting  to  a  few  pence  should  in  one  year  have  kept 
22,131  cases  out  of  court  is  good  proof  of  how  frivolous  and  false 
were  the  pretexts  for  litigation. 

Unfortunately,  in  1888  the  process  was  in  a  measure  reversed. 
The  25-cent  duty  was  taken  off  of  all  charges  of  voluntarily  causing 
hurt,  consequently  the  list  of  one  class  of  cases  rose  in  one  year 
from  6,820  to  20,052,  mainly  owing  to  utterly  frivolous,  and  certainly  in 
most  cases  false  charges ;  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  being  .that  *the  trifling 
tax  suffices  to  deter  a  large  number  of  vindictive,  idle,  litigious  people 
from  using  the  courts  as  engines  to  oppress  their  neighbours.' 

In  one  very  common  class  of  accusation,  against  which  no  man 
can  be  safe,  namely,  that  of  grave  immorality,  the  whole  question 
turns  on  which  man  can  bribe  the  largest  number  of  false  witnesses, 
and  the  innocent  accused  is  very  often  obliged  to  purchase  safety  by 
paying  his  accuser  to  let  the  charge  drop. 

If  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Singhalese  is  their  inordinate  love  of 
litigation,  this  certainly  is  fostered  by  their  very  troublesome  law  of 
inheritance,  which  results  in  such  minute  subdivisions  of  property 
that  the  199th  share  of  a  field,  or  a  50th  of  a  small  garden  containing 
perhaps  a  dozen  palms  and  a  few  plantains,  becomes  a  fruitful  source 
of  legal  contention,  quarrels,  and  crime.  Emerson  Tennant  alludes 
to  a  case  in  which  the  claim  was  for  the  2,520th  share  in  the  produce 
of  ten  cocoa-palms  ! 

As  a  sample  of  this  sort  of  litigation,  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy 
quoted  an  instance  of  an  intricate  claim  on  disputed  property,  in 
which  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  was  as  follows  :  *  By  inheritance 
through  my  father  I  am  entitled  to  one-fourth  of  one-third  of  one- 
eighth.  Through  my  mother  I  am  further  entitled  to  one-fourth  of 
one-third  of  one-eighth.  By  purchase  from  one  set  of  co-heirs  I  am 
entitled  to  one-ninety-sixth,  from  another  set  also  one-ninety-sixth, 
and  from  a  third  set  one-ninety-sixth  more.  Finally,  from  a  fourth 
set  of  co-heirs  I  have  purchased  the  144th  of  the  whole.'  There  is  a 
nice  question  to  solve  ere  a  landowner  can  begin  to  till  his  field  or 
reap  its  produce. 

But  though  these  difficult  questions  must  always  have  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  contention,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  number 
of  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession  has  increased  so  enormously. 
Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  writing  in  1864,  stated  that  sjxty  years  previously 
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there  were  in  the  Isle  only  two  Dutchmen  who  did  the  whole  work 
of  advocates.  Even  In  that  time  the  number  had  increased  to  i6 
advocates,  135  proctors,  and  144  notaries. 

Now,  as  we  enter  on  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  there  are 
about  300  advocates  and  proctors,  and  solicitors  and  notaries  have 
increased  in  proportion,  besides  an  incalculable  brood  of  self-styled 
lawyers  of  the  lowest  species,  who  infest  every  village  tribunal,  '  out- 
door proctors,'  as  they  are  called,  who  gain  their  own  living  by 
inciting  the  jicoplc  to  liligation,  till  the  whole  country  is  flooded 
with  warrants  and  summonses,  resulting  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
|X)pulation  spending  their  time  either  in  the  courts  or  on  the  road 
between  them  and  their  houses,  greatly  to  their  own  impoverish- 
ment. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  favour  a  pro- 
fession in  which  the  highest  honours  are  equally  open  to  all  without 
distinction  of  race— Singhalese  or  Tamil,  Portuguese  or  Dutch, 
Eurasian  or  European,  have  equal  chances  in  the  race  for  distinction 
as  barristers,  magistrates,  or  judges. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  these  legal  names,  I  am  much  struck 
by  observing  how  curiously  certain  names  predominate  in  certain 
districls.  Thus  among  the  notaries  in  the  Southern  Province  I  find 
twenty-one  De  Silvas,  distinguished  by  such  high-sounding  first 
names  as  Goonewardene,  Sameresingha,  Wickremanaike,  Raja- 
kuruna,  S:c.  Turning  to  ihe  Colombo  district,  I  find  in  succession 
fourteen  of  the  family  of  Perera  with  such  Christian  names  as  Andris, 
Juan,  Paulus,  Manual,  &c.  Of  the  multitude  of  De  and  Don  there 
is  no  end,  by  no  means  necessarily  implying  Portuguese  descent, 
but  because  so  many  of  the  families  of  purest  Singhalese  and 
Kandyan  blood  took  these  names  from  the  godfather  of  their 
Christian  baptism  ;  thus  we  have  Don  Philip  de  Alvis,  Don  Charles 
Appuhamy,  Don  Carolis  Senevaralna,  Don  Francisco  ^Veresakara, 
Don  Johanis  Amarasakara,  Domingo  De  Mendis.' 

Some  historical  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the 

'  I  trust  these  gentlemen  will  pardon  iny  quoting  real  names  to  illustrate  an  in^ 
leresting  subject. 

As  a  sample  of  iileawnl  names  for  daily  use,  I  cannot  resist  quoting  a  paragrapt 
from  a  Ceylon  paper  which  happens  to  be  lying  before  me  x^— 

'  A  MUEDEREK  Wanted. — Induruwabadahelage  Jcma  of  Talawala,  charged  witt 
the  murder,  on  July  joth  last,  of  one  Pepiliyanebadahelage  Barlis  Barbos,  h.is  flet 
from  justice.  A  large  reward  is  offered  for  such  information  as  ,^hall  lead  to  his  an. 
prehension  and  conviction.' 
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geographical  distribution  of  these  names.  Thus  in  the  list  of  notaries 
for  the  district  of  Colombo,  I  observe  nine  with  the  prefix  De,  and 
upward  of  forty  with  that  of  Don.  In  Kalutara,  out  of  fifty-one, 
twenty-three  own  these  honorific  prefixes.  Ratnapura  has  sixteen 
notaries,  not  one  prefix.  In  the  Central  Province  a  dozen  in  a 
hundred  are  thus  distinguished.  In  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, including  Batticaloa,  Trincomalee,  Jaffna,  and  Manaar,  there 
is  not  one.  In  the  Southern  Province,  out  of  a  total  of  about  fifty, 
twenty-four  are  De  and  only  one  Don.  In  the  North-West  Province, 
Chilaw  owns  one  in  fifteen,  and  Kurunegalla,  out  of  a^list  of  twenty- 
seven,  furnishes  one  Don. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  names  accepted  in 
the  last  century  as  a  passport  to  State  employment  retain  any  special 
traditionary  interest  for  their  present  owners. 

Where  so  many  have  elected  to  earn  their  own  bread  by 
fostering  the  natural  love  of  litigation  among  their  countrymen,  it 
follows  that  the  blessing  of  the  peacemakers  is  the  last  thing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  longer  a  case  can  be  spun  out,  and  the  oftener  it 
is  postponed,  the  better  for  the  lawyers.  In  this  respect  matters 
have  not  mended  since,  in  1849,  Major  Thomas  Skinner  wrote : 
*  The  prevailing  system  of  our  district  courts  admits  of  the  proctors 
feeding  upon  their  client  for  years.  ...  I  have  seen  instances 
wherein  the  judicial  stamps  have  far  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
case  under  adjudication,  and  which,  by  numberless  vexatious  post- 
ponements, have  been  protracted  over  a  period  of  many  years,  to  the 
ruin  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant — the  proctors  by  their  fees,  and  the 
Government  by  the  sale  of  judicial  stamps,  being  the  only  gainers.' 

For  one  thing,  criminal  cases  are  constantly  brought  to  court  so 
ill-prepared  as  to  necessitate  being  postponed  again  and  again,  thus 
wasting  the  time  of  magistrates,  prosecutors,  and  witnesses. 

Another  thing  by  which  the  business  of  the  courts  is  very  un- 
necessarily delayed  is  by  the  invariable  employment  of  magistrates* 
interpreters.  In  India,  where  in  each  Presidency  there  are  so  many 
,  different  languages,  each  magistrate  is  bound  to  master  whatever  is 
requisite  for  the  conduct  of  his  own  court,  interpreters  being  only 
employed  in  the  supreme  courts.  In  Ceylon,  although  there  are 
only  two  native  languages,  in  which  every  newcomer  has  to  pass 
examinations,  every  word  spoken  in  court,  every  question  and  every 
answer,  must  be  repeated  through  an  interpreter,  just  doubling  the 
work  and  the  time  expended^ 
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Among  the  cases  which  call  for  considerable  detective  skill  are 
those  of  forging  bank-notes  and  coins,  the  former  being  generally  the 
joint  work  of  professional  engravers  and  surveyors,  while  the  false 
rupees,  though  generally  manufactured  by  Singhalese  goldsmiths,  are 
occasionally  proved  lo  be  the  handiwork  of  Buddhist  priests,  who 
have  acquired  the  requisite  skill  by  casting  images  of  Buddha  !  The 
Buddhist  priests  are  said  to  be  the  chief  money-lenders  and  usurers, 
and  it  is  whispered  that  they  contribute  rather  a  large  proportion  to 
the  catalogue  of  felons,  though,  to  avoid  scandal,  they  are  generally 
unrobed  before  trial.  Some  years  ago,  however,  one  was  hanged  in 
full  canonicals,  just  to  show  that  Uritish  law  is  no  respecter  of 
persons. 

.As  regards  deaths  from  violence  or  accident,  the  statistics  for 
1889  show  that  during  that  year  inquesis  were  held  in  the  Isle  on 
the  bodies  of  2,166  persons.  But  there  must  have  been  many  more 
whose  deaths  were  never  heard  of — men  and  women  who  frorn  sick- 
ness or  weakness  perished  by  lonely  roadsides,  or  were  killed  by  wild 
beasts  in  jungles,  or  murdered  and  secretly  buried,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  drowned  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  tanks. 

Among  the  details  of  these  deaths  are  125  suicides,  of  whom  21 
drowned  themselves  and  the  rest  hanged  themselves,  iii  died  from 
^nake-bites,  87  by  accidentally  drowning  in  rivers  and  tanks,  134  by 
falling  into  wells,  383  by  falling  from  trees,  and  2i7>  ^^^f""  gunshot 
wounds.  (The  increasing  misuse  of  firearms  forms  a  notable  feature 
in  recent  police  reports.)  Almost  every  year  wild  beasts  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  certain  proportion  of  deaths  ;  hears,  elephants,  chetahs, 
boars,  buffaloes,  alligators,  and  even  hornets  and  bees,  each  doing 
their  part  in  thus  thinning  the  population. 

To  glance  at  the  pleasanter  aspects  of  police-work  in  Ceylon, 
one  of  Mr.  Campbell's  most  successful  schemes  has  been  the  Servants' 
Registration  Ordinance,  by  which  every  servant  is  bound  to  have  a 
pocket -register,  in  which  his  antecedents  are  recorded,  as  are  also 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  new  service,  and  the  character  he 
has  acquired  in  each.  The  registrars  are  assistant- superintendents 
of  police.  The  scheme  has  proved  invaluable  in  the  prevention  of 
one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  burglary,  made  easy  by  the  connivance 
of  servants. 

Alas  !  here  as  elsewhere  familiarity  with  the  white  race  does  not 
always  tend  to  raise  them  in  the  veneration  of  their  brown  brothers, 
Mr?  Campbell  says:   'The  days  have  gene  by  in  which  we  coultj 
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leav6  the  house-door  unbarred  during  the  night.  Mudh  of  the  old 
contentedness  and  of  the  old  respect  for  the  European  has  gone,  and 
new  wants  and  excitements— amongst  them  drinking  and  gambling — 
must  be  satisfied/ 

In  a  country  whose  wealth  consists  so  largely  in  its  crops,  these 
of  course,  are  a  continual  source  of  temptation  to  thieves,  not  only 
in  the  wide  extent  of  growing  crops,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
planters  to  guard,  but  still  more  when  these  are  gathered  and  travel^ 
ling  from  the  store  to  the  market.  Take,  for  instance,  the  transport 
of  coffee  from  a  plantation  in  Uva  to  Colombo,  a  distance  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  miles,  by  road,  river,  and  either  lake  or  rail.  Each  cart- 
load is  worth  about  1,000  rupees,  each  boat-load  about  10,000  rupees. 

Under  the  old  system  each  cart-load  was  intrusted  to  the  sole 
care  of  a  carter,  and  each  boat-load  to  that  of  a  crew,  of  whom,  in 
either  case,  *  the  senders  generally  knew  absolutely  nothing,  and  in 
whose  honesty  they  had  every  cause  to  disbelieve  ! '  The  conse- 
quence was  that  whole  cart-loads  sometimes  disappeared.  In  one 
case  the  police  had  the  satisfaction  of  convicting  a  carter  and  a  native 
agent  who  had  thus  appropriated  400  bushels  of  coffee,  valued  at 
4,500  rupees  !  Less  audacious  thieves  were  content  with  freely 
helping  themselves  from  the  coffee-bags.  These  carts  were  lost  sight 
of  for  weeks  ;  and  the  coffee  which  travelled  from  Ratnapura  to 
Colombo  by  river,  canal,  and  lake  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  boatmen, 
who  could  halt  for  as  many  days  as  they  saw  fit,  and  call  the  aid  of 
their  families  to  manipulate  it  as  they  pleased. 

So  that  throughout  its  long  journey  the  coffee  was  subject  to 
pilfering  at  the  hands  of  drivers,  boatmen,  and  other  depredators, 
who  sometimes  stole  half  the  good  beans  and  filled  up  the  sacks  with 
inferior  ones,  or  else  made  up  weight  and  bulk  by  swelling  the  re- 
mainder with  water,  so  that  it  reached  the  London  market  deteriorated 
in  colour  and  in  value. 

To  counteract  this  mischief,  Mr.  Campbell  devised  a  simple  and 
very  effectual  system  of  cart  registration.  He  established  police- 
stations  at  regular  intervals  along  the  road  and  river  from  Ratnapura 
to  Kalutara  (whence  the  sea-coast  railway  conveys  the  freight  to 
Colombo),  and  each  loaded  cart  or  boat  is  compelled  to  report  it- 
self at  each  of  these  stations,  whence  the  exact  date  of  its  arrival  and 
start,  is  intimated  day  by  day  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Colombo.  Thus  the  precious  produce  is  under  strict  care  through- 
.put  its  journey,  and  theft  becomes  well-nigh  impossible. 
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The  regulation  of  pilgrimages  and  the  strict  sanitation  of  pilgrim 
camps  is  another  of  the  schemes  devised  and  excellently  enforced 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  thereby  preventing  a  very  large  amount  of  sufifer* 
ing  and  mortality,  and  the  too  probable  development  of  cholera  in 
the  Isle. 

The  system  of  police  registration  of  all  dogs  is  so  rigidly  enforced 
in  the  principal  towns,  that  Ceylon  is  in  a  great  measure  exempt 
from  hydrophobia.  Each  registered  dog  must  wear  a  stamped 
municipal  collar,  obtained  by  his  owner  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
and  any  luckless  dogs  not  provided  with  this  safeguard  are  captured 
and  carried  in  a  large  cage  on  wheels  to  a  pond,  where,  unless 
claimed  within  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  either  shot  or  drowned  (by 
bodily  immersing  the  cage  in  water). 

A  matter  which  has  involved  much  care  and  thought  has  been 
how  to  check  cruelty  to  animals  in  this  land,  where  (by  the  teaching 
of  Buddha  being  carried  out  in  the  letter  and  utterly  neglected  in 
the  spirit)  life  must  not  be  taken— at  least  not  the  life  of  lower 
animals,  for  that  of  human  beings  is  by  no  means  so  secure  !  But 
suffering  is  of  no  consequence.  The  cruelty  so  common  in  Ceylon 
is  not  wanton,  as  in  too  many  countries,  but  seems  to  arise  from 
sheer  callousness  to  the  tortures  which  are  carelessly  inflicted  on 
poor  suffering  creatures.  Thus  deer,  hares,  snipe,  doves,  &c.,  badly 
wounded  and  with  broken  bones,  are  kept  alive  for  days  and  hawked 
about  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  sale.  Six  or  eight  fowls  are  tightly 
tied  together  by  the  feet,  and  arc  then  strung,  head  downwards,  from 
the  ends  of  a  stick  balanced  on  the  shoulder,  and  are  thus  carried 
for  miles,  cackling  in  anguish,  till  they  are  too  weak  and  suffering  to 
do  so  any  more.  Even  the  lovely  little  green  parroquets  are  not  exempt 
from  cruel  treatment.  Large  numbers  are  captured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chilaw,  and  crammed  into  mat  bags,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  tied  up,  and  these  are  carried,  slung  from  the  ends  of  a 
stick,  all  the  way  to  Colombo,  where  the  survivors  find  a  ready 
market. 

Fat  pigs  are  thus  fastened  to  a  stick,  carried  between  two  men, 
the  cord  by  which  their  poor  legs  are  tied  cutting  deep  into  the  flesh, 
and  causing  such  pain  that  the  wretched  pig  sometimes  dies  ere 
reaching  his  destination.  The  system  of  branding  cattle  by  burning 
elaborate  patterns  all  over  them  (to  the  destruction  of  the  hide)  is 
justified  by  the  plea  that  doing  so  prevents  rheumatism.  Whether  it 
does  so  or  not,  it  assuredly  causes  the  poor  beast  excruciating  agony. 
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Worst  of  all  is  the  barbarity,  formerly  commonly  practised  in  the 
open  market,  and  not  yet  wholly  put  down,  of  selling  large  live  turtles 
piecemeal,  each  purchaser  pointing  out  the  exact  slice  he  desired, 
while  the  wretched  fellow-creature  lay  writhing  and  gasping  in  agony 
for  hours,  till  the  last  comer  came  to  claim  the  heart  and  head,  the 
latter  being  the  only  vital  part ;  for,  wonderful  to  tell,  turtles  con- 
tinue to  live  and  suffer  after  the  heart  has  been  cut  out. 

The  commonest  form  in  which  cruelty  is  now  apparent  is  in 
over-driving  wretched  worn-out  horses,  which  are  too  often  brutally 
beaten  to  make  them  drag  weights  far  beyond  their  strength. 

In  1862  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
animals,  elephants,  and  turtles,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  enforced  till  about  ten  years  ago.  In  1881,  however,  the 
police  were  exhorted  to  greater  diligence  in  this  matter,  with  such 
excellent  effect,  that  since  that  date  there  have  been  upwards  of 
3,000  convictions  under  this  head.  Moreover,  a  strong  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  now  been  formed,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  police.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1891  it  secured  convictions  of  cruelty  against  229 
persons  in  Colombo  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of  the  police,  a  severe  strain  of 
work  occasionally  arises  from  external  causes.  Such  was  the  famine 
in  Southern  India  in  1877,  from  which  time  till  1880  thousands  of 
poor  starved  creatures  found  their  way  to  Ceylon,  hoping  to  obtain 
employment  on  the  estates,  but  who  from  weakness  and  illness  were 
totally  unable  to  work. 

These  helpless  creatures,  men,  women,  and  children,  reduced  by 
starvation  to  mere  apathy,  were  collected  from  the  roadsides. 
Hundreds  were  found  dead  or  dying,  and  received  decent  burial. 
The  survivors  were  carried  to  temporary  hospitals,  where  they  were 
cared  for  and  fed  till  they  were  able  to  work  or  travel,  when  they 
were  helped  on  their  journey,  the  naked  being  furnished  with  needful 
clothing,  and  free  passages  to  India  provided  for  such  as  longed  to 
return  to  their  own  homes.  So  cheaply  was  this  managed,  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  journey  for  each  coolie  was  under  two  rupees. 
Food  for  the  voyage  was  also  provided,  and  a  small  sum  to  keep 
them  from  starvation  on  their  journey  from  the  coast  to  their  own 
village. 

A  very  onerous  *  occasional  duty  *  is  the  care  of  the  pearl-fishery, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  were  it  only  in  guarding  the  sanitation  of 
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the  huge  camp  of  10,000  persons  on  the  arid  sea-beach,  to  which 
are  daily  brought  miUions  of  oysters  to  putrefy  in  the  burning  sun. 
The  presence  of  about  sixty  police  is  required  for  about  eighty  days, 
during  which  they  have  charge  of  everything.  They  must  strictly 
guard  the  only  available  drinking-water  ;  they  are  responsible  for  the 
orderly  and  punctual  start  of  all  the  boats,  numbering  about  two 
hundred,  and  for  seeing  that  each  is  escorted  by  a  member  of  the 
civil  boatguard,  who  must  never  sail  twice  with  the  same  tindal  and 
crew.  The  boats  start  at  midnight  and  return  the  following  after- 
noon, when  the  oysters  are  carried  ashore  in  baskets,  and  the 
European  police  have  to  keep  close  watch  during  the  unloading,  and 
then,  in  all  weather,  to  wade  out  and  search  the  boats  to  see  that  no 
oysters  have  been  secreted.  They  must  also  ceaselessly  guard  the 
enclosure  within  which  the  precious  shells  are  stored,  for  when  an 
uncomfortable  oyster  gapes,  and  reveals  a  tempting  pearl,  there  are 
plenty  of  eager  coolies  ready  to  snatch  it  up  and  swallow  it,  or,  if  it 
is  small  enough,  they  might  conceal  it  under  a  long  finger-nail. 
But  so  well  do  the  police  guard  the  treasure,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  either  the  pearls  or  the  large  sums  of  money  brought 
for  their  purchase  are  ever  stolen. 

Having  discoursed  at  such  length  on  the  police  and  their  mani- 
fold duties,  I  may  add  that  Ceylon  has  now  also  a  very  efficient 
volunteer  regiment — the  Ceylon  Light  Infantry  Corps,  which  in 
1885  numbered  930,  including  officers.  Like  the  police,  this  force 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  nationalities  on  the  Isle, 
namely,  200  British-born,  454  Eurasians,  86  Malays,  53  Tamils,  107 
Singhalese,  and  33  others.  The  headquarters  of  the  force  are  at 
Colombo,  but  companies  are  stationed  at  Kandy,  Badulla,  and 
Kurunegalla.* 

Long  may  it  be  ere  they  are  called  out  to  defend  the  beautiful 
Isle  against  foreign  foes  ! 

*  Since  ihe  retirement  of  Sir  G.  W.  R.  Campbell  from  public  service,  the  police 
force  in  each  province  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  Agent 
who  is  held  responsible  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  room  for  hope  that  there  will  henceforth  be  less 
zeal  in  promoting  a  more  extensive  sale  of  arrack. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

IN   THE   PLANTING   DISTRICTS 

Kurunegalla — Monastery  of  Lanka  Tileka — On  Allegalla  Peak— A  footprint — 
Gangarowa — In  the  planting  districts — The  Wilderness  of  the  Peak  in  1849  and 
now — Lack  of  fuel — King  Coffee  versus  King  Tea — Insect  foes — Cacao — A  planter's 
cares— Sick  coolies — Names  of  estates. 

Among  the  various  cities  which  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  ages  suc- 
cessively ranked  as  the  capital  of  the  Isle  are  Kurunegalla,  anciently 
called  Hastisailapura,  and  Gampola,  formerly  called  Ganga-sri-pura, 
*the  sacred  city  beside  the  river.'  The  former,  which  is  fifty-eight  miles 
from  Colombo,  was  the  royal  residence  and  that  of  the  precious 
Tooth  from  a.d.  i 319  to  a.d.  1347,  when  Gampola  had  its  turn. 

Taking  the  train  from  Colombo  to  Polgahawella  station  a  crowded 
native  coach  carried  me  thence  to  Kurunegalla,  *  the  beetle  rock,' 
which  is  so  named  from  a  huge  almost  bare  mass  of  reddish  gneiss 
rock,  shaped  like  a  gigantic  beetle.  The  country  hereabouts  is  dotted 
with  these  enormous  red  rounded  rocks,  one  of  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  kneeling  elephant,  and  is  hence  called  Aetagalla, 
*  the  rock  of  the  tusk  elephant.'  It  is  a  goodly  mass,  three  miles  in 
length,  and  towers  to  a  height  of  600  feet  above  the  plain  and  1,096 
above  the  sea.  The  pretty  little  town  and  lake  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
great  rock,  which  is  of  just  the  same  character  as  that  at  Dambool 
and  others  which  we  had  seen  on  the  way  to  Anuradhapura.  Here 
the  zoological  suggestions  include  an  *  Eel  Rock '  and  a  *  Tortoise 
Rock.' 

The  country  from  which  rise  these  cyclopean  boulders  of  red 
rock  is  a  level  expanse  of  fertile  rice-land,  interspersed  with  palms  and 
all  the  vegetation  of  the  hottest  districts  ;  for  hot  it  is  in  truth  as  is 
evident  from  the  great  tree-cactuses  which  flourish  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rock. 

An  important  industry  of  this  district  is  plumbago-mining,  or 
rather  pit-digging,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  somewhat  super- 
ficially by  native  merchants.  Hundreds  of  men  are,  however,  em- 
ployed, and  thousands  of  tons  are  annually  brought  hence  to 
Colombo. 

The  Government  Agent's  house,  in  which  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained—a pleasant,  ted-til^d  bungalqw,   with  wide,   white-pillared 
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verandah — occupies  the  site  of  the  Maligawa,  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Kandy,  as  is  attested  by  suggestive  sculptured  stones  and 
fragments  of  pillars,  a  favourite  resting-place  for  peacocks  of  splendid 
plumage. 

But  more  striking  than  these  are  the  majestic  trees  which  cover 
the  ground  as  in  a  magnificent  park,  their  huge  stems  supported  by 
wide-spreading  roots,  which  cover  the  ground  for  a  very  wide  radius, 
forming  buttresses  like  low  walls.  Some  of  these  are  so  deep  that  a 
man  standing  near  the  base  of  the  tree  can  only  just  rest  his  arm  on 
one  of  the  roots.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Kon  and 
Labu  trees  ;  there  are  also  great  india-rubber  trees,  whose  roots, 
though  not  forming  such  high  walls,  are  equally  remarkable  and 
labyrinthine. 

The  town  is  little  more  than  a  village,  with  native  bazaar  and  neat 
bungalows,  each  in  a  pleasant  garden,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Burghers 
of  Dutch  and  Portuguese  extraction.  Steep  paths  and  rock-hewn 
steps  lead  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  near  which  is  a  level  space  be- 
tween two  shoulders  of  rock — a  green  oasis  of  cocoa-palms  and  other 
fruit-trees,  among  which  stands  a  large  dagoba  containing  a  model  of 
the  holy  footprint  on  Adam's  Peak  (the  Peak  itself,  about  forty  miles 
distant,  being  visible  from  this  point).  Pilgrims  come  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  partly  to  visit  some  ruins  on  the  extreme  summit, 
which  are  those  of  a  temple  wherein  Buddha's  venerated  tooth  was 
stored  during  four  reigns,  after  it  had  been  brought  here  from 
PoUanarua  in  a.d.  1319. 

Of  course,  the  view  from  this  isolated  height  is  very  extensive 
and  very  fine,  but  the  heat,  radiating  from  the  sun-scorched  rocks,  was 
well-nigh  unbearable,  and  suggestive  of  sunstroke,  which,  however, 
strange  to  say,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Ceylon.  I  was  glad  to 
descend  to  the  cool  shade  of  the  great  trees,  and  to  drive  at  sunset 
beside  the  still  lake  and  its  lilies.  We  went  to  call  on  the  Moodliar 
to  see  a  bright  yellow  paroquet,  which  is  quite  unique.  It  was 
captured  in  a  flock  of  the  usual  bright  emerald-green  ones,  which 
abound  here,  as  elsewhere,  throughout  the  low  country. 

A  few  days  later  found  me  at  Gampola,  which  for  a  little  season 
succeeded  Kurunegalla  as  capital  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
place,  and  I  have  happy  memories  of  pleasant  evenings  of  peaceful 
boating  on  the  lovely  bamboo-fringed  river  ;  but  on  this  occasion  I 
only  halted  here  on  my  way  with  friends  to  visit  the  very  interesting 
ancient  Buddhist  temple  of  Lanka  Tileka,  which  was  erected  by  King 
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Bhuwaneka-Bahu  IV.  in  a.d.  1344.  In  Ceylon,  a  temple  which  has 
only  stood  for  five  centuries  is  comparatively  modern,  but  this  one  is 
at  least  old  enough  to  be  exceedingly  picturesque,  with  walls,  partly 
red,  partly  white,  several  stories  high,  and  high-pitched  roofs  with 
dull-red  tiles. 

.  It  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  crown  of  a  great  mass  of  red 
rock,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  a  rock  basin,  like  an  inverted  cup 
standing  in  a  bowl.  I  own  the  simile  is  not  romantic,  but  it  just 
describes  how  the  grand  rock  rises  from  the  deep  circular  valley, 
all  devoted  to  rice-fields,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  flooded, 
like  innumerable  blue  curving  lakes,  separated  by  their  embank- 
ments. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bare  summit,  on  which  the  monastery 
stands  so  conspicuously,  the  whole  basin  is  densely  clothed  with  the 
most  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  that  can  be  conceived.  From  a 
dense  undergrowth  of  huge  plantain  and  banana-leaves  tower  clusters 
of  tall  areca,  kitool,  cocoa,  and  various  other  palms,  with  here  and 
there  a  magnificent  talipat-palm  rearing  its  stately  head  far  above  its 
fellows,  or  else  a  dark  bread-fruit  or  jak  tree.  (The  kitool  is  the 
palm  with  fronds  like  gigantic  maidenhair  fern.)  In  short,  all 
manner  of  fruit- and  flower-bearing  trees  flourish  in  perfection  in  this 
sheltered  valley. 

We  drove  as  far  as  wheels  could  travel,  and  there  bearers,  with  a 
wicker  arm-chair  securely  attached  to  bamboos,  were  in  readiness  to 
carry  me  the  rest  of  the  way.  The  Government  Agent  had  kindly 
sent  instructions  to  the  Ratamahatmeya,  the  great  local  authority, 
who,  with  permission  of  the  chief  priest,  had  prepared  for  us  the 
Bana  Madoowa,  or  preaching-hall,  which  stands  a  short  distance  below 
the  temple.  Here  we  found  two  comfortable  bedrooms  and  dining- 
room  hung  with  calico,  and  otherwise  ready  for  us.  Strange  to  say, 
only  one-fifth  of  this  temple  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhists.  The 
other  four  parts  are  dewali  or  Hindoo,  to  which,  we  were  told,  there 
was  *  no  admittance,'  and  that  even  the  Buddhist  priests  might  not  or 
would  not  enter. 

I  regretted  this  the  less,  as  the  exterior  is  so  picturesque  that  I 
gladly  devoted  all  my  time  to  secure  a  large  sketch  of  the  whole 
scene  from  across  the  valley,  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  Singhalese 
women  and  children,  who,  however,  fled  at  every  heavy  rain-shower. 
The  leeches  were  not  so  easily  routed,  and  were  most  persistent  in 
their  attentions  ;  but  one  cannot  have  such  glorious  vegetation  with- 
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out  some  drawbacks,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  clear  moonlight  fully 
compensated  for  the  tearful  day. 

One  of  the  temple  buildings  is  edged  with  extremely  effective 
hanging  tiles  edging  the  upper  roof.  Each  forms  a  right  angle,  the 
ornamental  front  being  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  decorated  with 
a  flower  scroll  and  imaginary  lion.  Some  of  these  had  fallen  (for  the 
place  was  much  neglected),  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  priest,  I 
carried  one  back  to  Britain,  thinking  that  someone  would  be  glad  of 
the  design  as  a  decorative  touch  for  a  school  or  fancy  dairy  ;  but  it 
only  found  a  welcome  in  a  museum,  I  think  at  Inverness. 

Returning  by  rail  from  Gampola  to  Kaduganawa  station,  I  was 
there  met  by  very  kind  friends,  who  had  brought  a  chair  fastened  to 
bamboos,  and  a  party  of  luggage-coolies  to  carry  me  and  my  go6ds  to 
their  delightful  bungalow  (Oolanakanda),  perched  far  up  the  steep 
face  of  Allegalla  Peak.  The  many  pleasant  days  which  on  seveial 
occasions  I  spent  in  that  sweet  home,  with  its  music  and  flowers  and 
sunny  faces,  are  among  my  happiest  memories  of  Ceylon.  I  only 
wish  it  were  possible  for  words  to  convey  something  of  the  charm  of 
such  surroundings,  of  majestic  crags,  clear  streams,  and  fruit-bearing, 
trees,  with  varied  cultivation,  chiefly  coffee,  on  the  most  impossible- 
looking  ground — so  steep  and  rocky  ;  and  all  this  at  such  a  height 
that,  looking  up  from  the  railway  far  below,  one  could  only  imagine 
an  eagle's  eerie  perched  at  such  a  height. 

Of  course  the  outlook  thence  was  a  dream  of  delight,  whether  on 
clear  days,  when  each  field  in  the  great  cultivated  plain  well-nigh  two 
thousand  feet  below  us,  and  each  farthest  mountain  peak,  were  fault- 
lessly defined ;  or  when,  as  occasionally  in  the  early  mornings,  the  whole 
valley  was  hidden  by  fleecy  clouds  of  rolling  mist,  like  a  vast  sea, 
dotted  with  dark  wooded  isles,  which  are  the  summits  of  hills.  So 
steep  was  the  hill-face,  that  it  seemed  as  though  we  could  almost 
have  thrown  pebbles  from  those  cool  heights  to  alight  in  the  tropics 
only  a  trifle  above  the  sea- level. 

One  day  we  climbed  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Peak  (3,394  feet 
above  the  sea),  there  to  inspect  a  large  artificial  hollow  in  the  rock  in 
imitation  of  Buddha's  footprint  on  Adam's  Peak.  This  one  is  well 
defined,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  being  genuine.  It  is  simply 
representative,  and  worshippers  who  cannot  make  pilgrimage  to  the 
true  Sri  Pada  climb  up  here,  to  make  their  simple  offerings,  while 
looking  towards  Adam's  Peak,  which  rises  sharp  and  clear  on  the 
horizon. 
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At  that  high  level  even  unsettled  weather  was  a  positive  gain,  for 
the  radiant  sunshine  alternating  with  down-pours  of  rain  produced 
endlessly  varied  cloud  and  storm  effects,  and  certain  sunsets  remain 
stamped  on  my  memory,  when  the  uplifting  of  heavy  curtains  of 
purple  cloud  revealed  dreamy  glimpses  of  blue-green  sky,  and  then 
gleams  of  fiery  gold  and  lurid  red  shed  an  unearthly  light  on  clouds 
and  mountains. 

Before  each  rain-storm  there  was  a  strange  oppressive  stillness, 
followed  by  an  awakening  breeze,  with  stormy  gusts  sweeping  up 
chilling  mists,  which  preceded  the  heavy  rain.  A  few  moments  later 
and  down  it  poured  in  sheets,  transforming  dry  paths  into  beds  of 
rushing  torrents,  and  swelling  tiny  rivulets  to  impassable  floods. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  alone  under  the  shelter  of  some  great 
masses  of  rock  fallen  from  the  crag  overhead,  and  being  absorbed  in 
my  sketching,  took  no  heed  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm  which  broke 
right  overhead,  followed  by  pitiless  rain.  The  friendly  rocks  sheltered 
me  so  effectually,  that  I  purposed  .remaining  in  sanctuary  till  the 
storm  was  over,  when  suddenly,  down  came  a  torrent  from  the  hill 
above,  pouring  right  through  my  nest. 

In  the  sudden  scramble  to  save  my  various  possessions,  I  laid  my 
paint-box  on  a  high  ledge  and  clambered  back  to  rescue  my  picture 
and  its  waterproof  cover.  By  the  time  I  got  out  of  this  trap,  the 
water  was  up  to  my  knees,  and  all  the  way  back  the  path  was  crossed 
by  countless  extempore  streams,  all  above  my  ankles.  It  was  a 
tiring  walk,  and  I  was  glad  to  reach  the  friendly  bungalow  once  more. 

But  imagine  my  dismay  on  finding  that,  in  the  hurry  of  flight, 
I  had  left  the  precious  paint-box  on  the  rocky  ledge,  whence  in  all 
probability  it  had  been  washed  away  by  the  flood  !  Such  a  loss 
would  have  been  utterly  irreparable  ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  divest  myself  of  all  unnecessary  raiment,  and  retrace  my  steps  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  this  dear  companion  of 
my  wanderings.  To  my  inexpressible  delight  I  found  it  high  and 
dry,  the  spate  having  passed  just  below  it,  so  I  returned  in  triumph. 

By  the  time  these  mountain  torrents  have  reached  the  railway 
level  far  below,  they  have  gathered  such  volume  and  such  impetus, 
that  a  sudden  thunderstorm  sometimes  renders  the  line  impassable, 
owing  to  the  rush  of  waters  across  it,  or  falling  in  muddy  cascades 
right  on  to  it.  Trains  occasionally  receive  shower-baths  by  no  means 
in  the  programme,  and  the  rice-fields  in  the  valley  are  all  suddenly 
transformed  to  lakes. 
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This  was  my  first  experience  of  a  planter's  home,  one  of  many  in 
all  parts  of  the  Isle,  differing  in  many  respects,  according  to  situation, 
and  consequent  cultivation,  but  all  alike  in  the  warm-hearted  cordial 
hospitality  which  made  each  successive  visit  so  pleasant. 

Another  delightful  home  in  which  I  found  repeated  welcome  was 
Gangarowa,  a  most  lovely  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Mahavelli  River,  opposite  the  Peradeniya  Botanical  Gardens. 

This  was  the  first  plantation  started  by  Sir  Edward  Barnes  in 
1825,  when  he  had  opened  up  the  country  by  making  the  road  to 
Kandy.  All  planting  being  then  experimental,  a  little  of  everything 
was  tried,  so  that  instead  of  the  monotony  of  a  large  estate  all  devoted 
to  one  product,  Gangarowa  had  the  charm  of  infinite  variety.  Sad 
experience  has  now  taught  most  planters  the  wisdom  of  not  carrying 
all  their  eggs  in  one  basket ;  but  when  I  was  in  Ceylon,  King  Coffee 
reigned  supreme,  and  in  many  districts  literally  nothing  else  was 
cultivated  over  an  area  of  many  miles.  In  every  direction,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  it  was  all  coffee,  coffee, 
coffee. 

Of  course,  such  uniformity  was  singularly  unattractive,  and  as  I 
passed  from  one  great  coffee  district  to  another  in  various  parts  of 
Dimbula,  Dickoya,  Maskeliya,  Kalibooka,  The  Knuckles,  Deltotte,  &c., 
I  confess  to  having  often  longed  for  some  of  the  vanished  glories 
of  the  forests  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  from  earlier  settlers 
on  the  Isle,  who  had  told  me  how  between  the  clearings  there 
remained  hundreds  cf  exquisite  little  nooks  with  streams  trickling 
under  tree-ferns,  green  dragonfiies  skimming  over  quiet  pools  and 
glorious  forest-trees  overhead ;  instead  of  which  I  found  every 
ravine  denuded,  and  the  totally  unshaded  streams  avenging  them- 
selves by  washing  as  much  soil  as  possible  from  the  roots  of  the 
nearest  coffee-trees. 

But  if  those  earlier  settlers  saw  Ceylon  in  greater  beauty  than  do 
those  of  the  present  generation,  they  also  had  to  face  very  much 
harder  conditions  of  life,  living  perhaps  sixteen  miles  or  more  from 
even  a  cart-road,  and  feeding  on  salt  beef  and  biscuit— never  by  any 
chance  tasting  milk,  bread,  or  potatoes. 

Now  few  need  have  such  rough  fare,  and  many  of  the  married 
men  have  the  cosiest  of  houses,  enlivened  by  music  and  singing, 
new  books  and  magazines,  happy  healthy  children,  excellent  food 
pleasant  intercourse  with  neighbours — in  short,  all  that  can  tend  to 
make  the  wheels  of  life  glide  smoothly. 
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In  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  less  than  half  a  century 
since  the  whole  Central  Province,  right  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
highest  mountains,  was  clothed  with  dense  impenetrable  forests,  so 
rapidly  have  they  disappeared  before  the  diligent  and  ruthless  hands 
of  indefatigable  planters.  Indeed,  so  precious  has  every  acre  be- 
come, that  comparatively  few  men  even  allow  themselves  a  garden 
round  their  own  bungalows,  though  with  the  smallest  care  such  a 
garden  becomes  a  tiny  paradise,  where  orange,  lime,  and  other  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  gardenias  and  scarlet  lilies,  and  all  manner  of  fragrant 
and  gorgeous  blossoms  grow  in  endless  profusion. 

A  few  such  gardens  we  did  see,  and  therein  lingered  with  delight, 
beneath  the  cool  shadow  of  large  orange-trees,  laden  with  blossom 
and  ripe  fruit,  on  which  we  feasted  with  all  the  more  enjoyment  after 
toiling  for  hours  through  dreary  clearings.  As  a  rule,  however,  such 
an  oasis  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  even 
where  some  tasteful  planters  of  the  last  generation  had  bordered 
their  roads  with  hedges  of  delicious  roses,  a  joy  to  all  passers-by, 
new  owners,  in  their  thirst  for  gold,  uprooted  the  blessed  flowers  in 
order  to  gain  room  for  one  more  row  of  nasty  little  bushes  (as  I 
delighted  in  calling  the  young  coffee-trees,  to  aggravate  my  friends  of 
the  planting  community). 

.  Of  course,  in  a  wholesale  clearing,  no  precious  morsel  of  forest 
could  be  reserved  ;  so  the  man  who  craved  for  one  shady  tree  to 
overshadow  his  house  must  plant  it  himself  and  wait  till  it  grew, 
otherwise  he  could  hope  for  nothing  more  imposing  than  his  own 
coffee  shrubs,  whose  allotted  height  is  3  feet  or  3  feet  6  inches, 
according  to  their  position  ;  beyond  this,  the  British  planter  does 
not  suffer  his  bushes  to  grow,  though  round  the  native  houses  they 
attain  to  the  size  of  Portugal  laurels  in  this  country,  and  notwith- 
standing this  liberty  bear  a  luxuriant  crop  of  scarlet  berries. 

So  the  general  effect  of  a  district  which  has  recently  been  taken 
into  cultivation  is  sijigularly  hideous.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
range  beyond  range  of  hills  all  show  the  same  desolate  expanse  of 
blackened  tree-trunks,  for  the  most  part  felled,  but  a  certain  number 
still  upright ;  a  weird  and  dreary  scene,  as  you  would  think  had  you 
to  toil  up  and  down  these  steep  hills  in  the  burning  sun,  thinking, 
oh  !  how  regretfully,  of  the  cool  green  forest  shade,  which  has  been 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Sometimes  this  contrast  was  brought  very  vividly  before  us  when 
the  path  along  which  we  were  to  travel  formed  a  boundary  line 
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between  the  reclaimed  and  unreclaimed  land — the  one  so  diSmal, 
with  scorching  sun  beating  in  all  its  fierceness  on  the  black  prostrate 
trunks,  tossed  in  wild  confusion  among  the  rocks,  the  other  fresh  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  with  an  undergrowth  of  exquisite  tree-ferns  and 
a  thousand  other  forms  of  beauty  growing  in  rank  luxuriance,  and 
telling  of  cool  hidden  streamlets  that  trickle  beneath  the  shade  of 
great  trees,  many  of  them  matted  with  brilliant-flowering  creepers, 
or  studded  with  tufts  of  orchids — flowers  of  the  mist. 

Very  soon  the  glory  of  the  primeval  forests  will  be  altogether  a 
tale  of  the  past  so  far  as  the  hill  districts  are  concerned,  for  a  few 
years  hence,  the  tree-ferns  and  scarlet  rhododendrons,  and  all  such 
useless  jungle  loveliness,  will  have  utterly  vanished.  Nature  is  very 
forgiving,  however  ;  for  wherever  a  planter  is  found  so  careless  as  to 
suffer  an  encroaching  weed  (and  I  am  bound  to  confess  such 
graceful  slovenliness  is  rare),  she  clothes  the  steep  banks  and 
cuttings  along  the  road  with  a  wilderness  of  dainty  ferns  of  every 
sort,  and  the  richest  tangle  of  a  magnified  edition  of  our  stag's-hom 
moss,  which  grows  in  wildest  luxuriance. 

After  all,  even  while  bewailing  the  destruction  of  beautiful 
forests,  we  were  driven  to  confess  that,  but  for  the  labours  of  the 
planters,  the  glories  of  the  interior  must  have  remained  to  us  sealed 
books.  As  it  was,  we  travelled  hither  and  thither,  and  explored 
scenes  which  but  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  to  us  simply  un- 
attainable. 

When  in  1840  Lieutenant  Skinner  ascended  Adam's  Peak,  and 
looking  down  from  that  high  summit  on  range  beyond  range  all 
densely  clothed  with  pathless  forest,  totally  impenetrable  save  where 
elephants  had  cleared  roads  for  themselves,  he  foretold  that  this 
region  was  destined  ere  long  to  become  the  garden  of  Ceylon — a 
garden  of  European  as  well  as  tropical  productions,  peopled  with 
European  as  well  as  Asiatic  faces— he  was  jeered  at  for  his 
prediction. 

Yet  he  maintained  his  conviction  ;  for  *  who,'  he  said,  *  can  enjoy 
this  perfect  climate — thermometer  at  68° — without  feeling  that  it 
would  be  conferring  a  blessing  on  humanity,  by  clearing  this  track- 
less wilderness  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  acres  of  forest,  to  be  the 
means  of  removing  some  20,000  of  the  panting,  half-famished 
creatures  from  the  burning  sandy  plains  of  Southern  India  to  such 
comparative  paradise,  and  also  benefiting  our  own  Singhalese  people 
inha  biting  the  margin  of  this  wilderness,  now  compelled  to  hide  in 
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places  scarcely  accessible  to  man,  in  order  to  render  their  dwellings 
inaccessible  to  elephants,  and  many  of  them  unable  to  cultivate  a 
grain  of  paddy  or  to  procure  a  morsel  of  salt  ? ' 

Major  Skinner  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle,  the  immigrant  labourers  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  European  planters  all  working  peacefully  side  by  side  on 
reclaimed  lands.  But,  sad  to  say,  the  opening  up  of  the  country  and 
the  influx  of  foreign  gold  did  not  prove  unmixed  advantages.  In 
1849  Major  Skinner  had  to  report  that  *the  most  profligate  of  the 
low-country  Singhalese  had  flocked  from  the  maritime  provinces 
into  the  interior,  and  spread  their  contaminating  influences  far 
and  wide  over  a  previously  sober,  orderly,  honest  race.  Robberies 
and  bloodshed  had  become  familiar  to  the  Kandyan  in  districts 
where,  a  few  years  before,  any  amount  of  property  would  have  been 
perfectly  safe  in  the  open  air.' 

Moreover,  he  had  to  report  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  had 
become  an  enormous  evil,  and  one  which  was  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  The  system  of  the  Government  sale  of  arrack-farms  was 
already  in  full  force,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  ;^6o,ooo  a 
year. 

*  It  is,  of  course,'  he  says,  *  the  object  of  the  renter  to  sublet  as 
many  of  these  taverns  as  possible  ;  they  are  established  in  almost 
every  village  of  any  size  throughout  the  interior,  often  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  opposition  to  the  headmen. 
To  give  the  people  a  taste  for  the  use  of  spirits,  it  is  often,  at  first, 
necessary  to  distribute  it  gratuitously,  the  tavern-keepers  well 
knowing  that,  with  the  use,  the  abuse  follows  as  a  certainty.  I  have 
known  districts  in  which,  some  years  ago,  not  one  in  a  hundred  could 
be  induced  to  taste  spirits,  where  drunkenness  now  prevails  to  such 
an  extent  that  villagers  have  been  known  to  pawn  their  crops  upon 
the  ground  to  tavern-keepers  for  arrack.' 

Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  those  lines  were  penned,  and  of 
those  great  forests,  then  known  as  *The  Wilderness  of  the  Peak,' 
scarcely  a  vestige  remains,  fully  300,000  acres  being  now  under 
cultivation,  traversed  by  carriage-roads,  and  dotted  over  with 
European  homes  and  such  important  villages  as  Maskeliya,  Dickoya, 
St  Clair,  Craigie-Lea,  &c. 

So  fully  has  the  prediction  being  carried  out,  that  Nanuoya,  the 
present  railway  terminus,  which  twenty  years  ago  lay  in  the  heart  of 
untouched  jungle,  is  now  a  centre  of  such  busy  life  that  last  year  it 
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received  and  despatched  no  less  than  21,090  telegrams  on  railway 
business,  without  counting  private  messages  ;  *  while  a  daily  average 
of  seventy  goods  waggons,  laden  with  very  varied  products,  were 
despatched  thence,  and  as  many  more  daily  arrived  from  the  low 
country. 

Now  that  the  steed  has  been  stolen,  and  vast  tracts  totally  de- 
nuded of  forest.  Government  has  wisely  interfered  to  preserve  some 
fragments  in  the  remaining  districts,  and  also  by  reserving  a  narrow 
belt  of  timber  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  around  their  source ;  also 
by  prohibiting  the  clearing  of  mountain  ridges.  But  so  ruthless  and 
utterly  improvident  has  been  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  forests, 
that  now,  whatever  timber  is  necessary  for  estate  purposes,  such  as 
building  or  any  form  of  carpentering,  must  be  purchased,  and  planters 
in  many  districts  have  to  employ  coolies  on  purpose  to  fetch  fire- 
wood from  long  distances. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  correct  past  errors  by  planting 
foreign  trees,  especially  the  quick-growing  Australian  trees,  which 
adapt  themselves  most  readily  to  the  soil.  Amongst  these  are  the 
yarrah,  casuarina,  wattle,  and  other  acacias.  The  wattle,  however, 
from  the  extraordinary  distance  to  which  it  spreads  its  roots,  proved 
such  an  encroaching  colonist,  that  it  became  necessary  to  eradicate 
it  totally.  But  the  various  Eucalypti,  /.^.,  the  Australian  gums,  have 
proved  true  friends  in  need,  and  develop  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
great  Fatherland.  On  some  estates  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet, 
blue  gums  have  been  found  to  grow  a  foot  per  month  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  about  six  inches  per  month  for  the  other  half  of  the 
year !  So  these  gigantic  young  Australians  attain  a  height  of 
upwards  of  sixty  feet  within  five  years  ! 

As  I  have  said,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Ceylon,  King  Coffee 
held  undisputed  sway,  and  his  name  was  on  every  lip.  Coffee — 
coffee— coffee — its  rise  and  fall  in  the  market — its  snowy  blossoms — 
its  promise  of  crop  — the  ravages  of  coffee-bug  or  leaf- disease,  these 
were  the  topics  on  which  the  changes  were  rung  morning,  noon,  and 
night — but  especially  at  night  over  the  pipes,  which  took  (what 
seemed  to  us,  vainly  courting  sleep)  such  an  interminable  time  to 
smoke.  For  this  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  construction  of  all 
Eastern  houses  that  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  so  built  that  every 
room  has  the  benefit  of  all   its  neighbour's  conversation,  to  say 

*  At  Colombo,  in  the  same  year,  the  railway  telegrams  received  and  despatched 
numbered  20,955,  and  post-office  telegrams  50,487. 
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nothing  of  that  which  goes  on  in  the  verandah  outside  the  windows. 
Moreover,  to  secure  ventilation,  the  interior  of  most  bungalows  is 
merely  divided  by  partitions  reaching  to  a  certain  height,  and  above 
that  is  the  tightly-stretched  white  canvas  which  checks  the  falling  of 
fragments  from  the  high-peaked  roof. 

In  the  mountain  districts  the  houses  are  of  a  somewhat  British 
type,  having  boarded  floors,  well  raised  above  the  ground  as  a  pre- 
caution against  damp,  and  fireplaces  in  most  rooms.  Where  the 
carriage  of  brick  from  the  low  country,  or  even  stone  from  the 
mountain  quarry,  would  be  too  costly,  these  houses  are  chiefly  built 
of  wood  trellised  with  bamboo,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  clay 
and  plastered  over. 

Alas  !  very  soon  after  the  days  of  which  I  speak.  King  Coflee 
fell  from  his  throne ;  the  grievous  leaf-disease  appeared  in  all  its 
virulence,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  on  the  most  flourishing 
estates  were  left  desolate,  clothed  with  withered  diseased  shrubs 
scarcely  fit  for  firewood. 

This  cruel  disease  {Hemileia  vastatrix)  is  a  fungus  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  orange -coloured  spots  on  the  leaf,  which  presently 
drops  off*,  and  the  shrub  is  sometimes  left  leafless  and  apparently 
dead.  Perhaps  soon  afterwards  it  is  again  covered  with  leaves,  but 
again  the  deadly  fungus  reappears.  It  was  first  observed  in  Ceylon 
in  May  1869,  on  a  few  plants  in  one  of  the  eastern  districts,  whence 
it  attacked  a  few  acres,  then  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  whole  coflee 
region.  It  appeared  simultaneously  in  other  Eastern  countries — came 
and  conquered— while  grubs  attacked  the  roots  and  brown  bugs 
sapped  the  life-blood  of  the  once  flourishing  shrubs. 

Everything  that  ingenuity  and  despair  could  suggest  was  tried  in 
vain — collecting  and  burning  the  diseased  leaves,  high  manuring, 
wholesale  pruning.  The  destructive  fungus  held  its  ground,  and  the 
sorely-tried  planters  in  too  many  cases  were  literally  driven  to  abandon 
the  lands  which  they  could  not  afford  to  work,  and  to  seek  employ- 
ment under  new-comers,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  sad  years, 
brought  fresh  supplies  of  gold  wherewith  to  test  new  products.  Tea, 
cinchona,  cacao,  and  various  other  crops  were  planted  experimentally 
with  the  result  that  Ceylon  is  now  more  flourishing  than  ever,  with 
splendidly  varied  products,  including  coffee,  which  in  some  districts 
is  now  as  fine  and  as  healthy  as  ever  ;  but  the  reigning  monarch  now 
is  Tea,  whose  supremacy  is  scarcely  likely  ever  to  be  disputed. 

But  before  speaking  of  this  new  king,  I  will  briefly  glance  at  the 
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history  of  coffee  in  Ceylon.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
not  only  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  coffee  that  once  clothed 
these  thousand  hills  in  Ceylon,  but  also  the  coffee  plantations  of 
many  other  lands,  are  all  lineally  descended  from  one  plant,  which, 
about  A.D.  1690,  was  raised  in  a  garden  at  Batavia  by  the  Dutch 
governor,  General  Van  Hoornc,  to  whom  a  few  seeds  had  been  pre- 
sented by  a  trader  from  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

These  took  so  kindly  to  the  soil  of  Java,  that  coffee  plantations 
were  established,  and  a  plant  was  sent  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Amsterdam.  Thence  young  plants,  reared  from  its  seeds,  were  for- 
warded to  Surinam,  which  in  its  turn  sent  a  supply  to  various  of  the 
West  Indian  Isles.  Wherever  the  young  plants  arrived,  plantations 
were  started,  and  meanwhile  Java  had  sent  supplies  to  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Bali,  the  Philippines,  and  Ceylon. 

To  the  latter,  however,  the  plant  had  already  been  brought,  pro- 
bably by  Arab  traders,  but  the  secret  of  its  fragrant  berries  had  re- 
mained undiscovered.  It  was  planted  as  an  ornamental  shrub  about 
the  king's  palace,  and  near  the  temples  of  Buddha,  on  whose  altars 
its  delicate  starry  blossoms  were  laid  as  offerings.  A  beverage  was 
prepared  from  its  leaves,  which  also  found  favour  in  making  curry, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  Dutch  revealed  the  hidden  mystery,  that  the  art 
of  roasting  coffee-beans  dawned  upon  them. 

The  Dutch,  however,  committed  the  blunder  of  making  their 
plantations  in  the  low-lying,  thoroughly  tropical  districts  of  Galle  and 
Negombo,  both  on  the  sea-coast.  The  result  was  highly  unfavour- 
able, and  in  1739  the  attempt  to  cultivate  coffee  was  abandoned  by  the 
foreigners,  but  carried  on  by  the  Singhalese,  who  continued  growing 
it  on  a  small  scale. 

This  continued  till  about  the  year  1825,  when  the  English 
Governor,  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  having  opened  up  the  hill-country  by 
making  a  road  to  Kandy,  bethought  him  of  making  an  experimental 
plantation  at  this  height.  He  obtained  splendid  crops  from  the  virgin 
soil  of  those  rich  forest -lands,  and  so  successful  an  example  was 
quickly  followed.  Free  grants  of  Crown-land  were  so  eagerly  taken 
up,  that  5 J.  per  acre  was  charged,  at  which  price  some  men  abstained 
from  buying. 

Forty  years  later,  choice  land  in  full  cultivation  was  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  jQioo  to  jQi^^  per  acre. 

But  ere  then,  the  fortunes  of  coffee-planters  were  subject  to  strange 
vicissitudes.     The  golden  harvest  reaped  by  those  first  in  the  field 
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attracted  an  eager  throng  of  speculators  of  every  rank,  all  hasting  to 
secure  Ceylon  estates,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  something  like 
;^5,ooo,ooo  was  thus  invested,  when  suddenly,  in  1845,  there  came  a 
terrible  financial  crisis  in  Europe,  the  effects  of  which  on  prices  and 
credit  shook  the  new  industry  of  Ceylon  to  its  very  foundations. 

Then,  as  a  climax  of  evil,  came  the  declaration  of  Free  Trade, 
admitting  the  coffee  of  Java  and  Brazil  to  British  markets  on  equal 
terms  with  that  of  Ceylon.  These  tidings  of  woe  produced  a  panic 
which  resulted  in  wide- spread  ruin.  In  the  consternation  of  the 
moment,  estates  were  forced  into  the  market  and  sold  for  a  tithe  or  a 
twentieth  of  the  money  that  had  been  expended  on  them.  One 
estate,  which  three  years  previously  had  been  purchased  for  ;;^i  5,000, 
was  sold  for  jQ^^o  ;  two  purchased  for  ;;^i 0,000  apiece  respectively 
realised  £soo  and  jQzS^  ')  while  for  others  no  offer  could  be  obtained, 
so  they  were  abandoned  and  allowed  to  relapse  to  jungle.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  probably  one- tenth  of  the  estates  originally  opened 
were  thus  abandoned. 

Yet  so  quickly  does  time  bring  its  revenges,  that  twenty  years 
later  the  scale  was  reversed,  and  estates  bought  for  a  few  hundreds 
were  sold  for  many  thousands  sterling.  In  the  midst  of  this  lament- 
able crisis,  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  stopped  payment,  losing  heavily  on 
large  loans  advanced  to  planters.  Its  business  was,  however,  taken 
up  by  the  Western  Bank  of  India,  which  thereupon  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation.  It  must  be  noted  as  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  career  commenced  under  such  adverse  influences 
should  have  ended  during  the  late  almost  equally  calamitous  time  of 
commercial  depression,  in  like  manner  rising  phcenix-like  from  its 
own  ashes  in  the  form  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

By  1870  about  150,000  acres  of  mountain  forest  had  been  cleared 
and  replaced  by  coffee,  of  which  the  annual  export  rose  to  974,333 
cwts.,  representing  a  value  not  far  short  of  ;^5,ooo,ooo.  That  proved 
to  be  the  highest  point  ever  attained  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  coffee- 
planter's  dream— a  vision  golden  indeed,  but,  like  the  splendour  of  a 
gorgeous  sunset,  it  heralded  the  stormy  change  which  too  quickly 
followed.  A  little  cloud  had  been  rising,  at  first  scarcely  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  yet  all  too  quickly  it  had  overshadowed  the  whole 
land,  and  the  fair  crops  were  all  stricken  by  cruel  blight.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  the  seven  lean  kine  which  devoured  the  fat  fair  kine  of 
/previous  years,  for  the  years  that  followed  were  truly  years  of  famine. 

The  destroying  angel  in  the  present  instance^  came  in  the  form  of 
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the  humble  fungus  of  which  I  have  ah-eady  spoken — the  orange- 
coloured  spots  on  the  leaves.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  it  might 
prove  merely  local  and  be  stamped  out.  That  hope,  however,  proved 
delusive,  for  in  an  incredibly  short  period  it  overspread  the  whole 
land,  and  was  unhappily  exported  even  to  the  young  colony  of  Fiji, 
where  coffee,  introduced  with  much  care  by  Government,  had  pre- 
viously been  flourishing.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  green  bug,  as 
thirsty  as  the  brown  bug  of  past  years,  came  to  feast  on  the  life-juices 
of  the  poor  sick  shrubs. 

For  some  years  the  story  of  Ceylon  was  one  cry  of  lamentation 
and  mourning  and  woe.  The  fair  Isle  seemed  sick  unto  death,  and 
many  gave  up  all  hope  of  her  recovery.  Night  seemed  settling  down 
tp  ever-deepening  darkness,  a  night  of  chill  mists,  in  which  '  poortith 
cauld '  entered  unbidden — the  first  guest  that  ever  failed  of  a  welcome 
to  the  ever-hospitable  homes  of  the  Ceylon  planters.  Then  many  a 
brave  hard-working  man,  who  had  invested  his  whole  capital,  and 
probably  borrowed  money  besides  on  the  estate  that  seemed  so 
secure,  found  it  totally  impossible  to  tide  over  the  evil  hour. 

Where  the  calamity  was  so  wide-spread  as  to  cripple  some  of  the 
great  mercantile  firms  and  involve  all  in  serious  anxiety,  it  became  a 
hopeless  matter  for  individuals  to  obtain  credit,  and  when  no  money 
was  forthcoming  even  to  pay  coolies*  wages,  there  was,  in  many  cases, 
no  alternative  but  simply  to  abandon  the  land,  and  thousands  of  acres 
were  thus  left  to  relapse  into  jungle,  and  the  estate  buildings  were  left 
to  go  to  ruin. 

True  to  the  axiom  that  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  the 
Oriental  Bank,  which  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1845  had  so  gallantly 
come  to  the  rescue,  now  (partly  owing  to  heavy  insular  losses)  found 
itself  compelled  to  stop  payment,  thereby  adding  so  seriously  to  the 
general  commercial  complication  as  to  threaten  general  bankruptcy. 
In  this  very  grave  complication,  the  Governor,  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur 
Hamilton  Gordon,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  giving 
Government  security  for  all  the  Bank's  notes  circulating  in  the  island 
to  the  value  of  3,600,000  rupees— a  prompt  and  energetic  measure, 
which  restored  public  confidence  and  averted  untold  mischief. 

Never  was  there  a  more  splendid  instance  of  the  advantage  of 
acting  for  the  best  and  asking  leave  afterwards.  It  was  a  tremendous 
responsibility  for  a  Colonial  Governor  to  undertake,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  question  been  referred  first  to 
the  Home  Government  it  would  have  been  vetoed.    As  it  \v^s    it 
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proved  a  splendid  success,  and  saved  many  a  house  from  ruin. 
Equally  successful  was  the  establishment  of  Government  currency 
notes,  which  not  only  relieved  the  island  from  temporary  difficulty, 
but  already  yield  the  colonial  exchequer  an  annual  profit  approaching 
200,000  rupees. 

The  darkest  hour  is  ever  next  the  dawning,  and  shortly  before 
the  coffee  crisis  had  become  serious,  experimental  tea  plantations  had 
been  started  at  various  altitudes,  and  all  with  complete  success,  the 
snowy  blossoms  of  the  tea  shrubs — Camellia  theifera — forming  a 
pleasing  variety  on  the  monotony  of  the  ever-present  coffee,  beautiful 
as  it  was,  with  its  sheets  of  fragrant  blossoms  or  its  clusters  of  green, 
yellow,  scarlet,  and  crimson  cherries.  Here  then  was  a  rainbow  of 
promise  for  the  future,  and  such  planters  as  were  still  able  to  raise 
sufficient  capital  for  another  venture  grasped  the  situation,  and 
grappled  with  the  new  industry  with  the  semi-despairing  energy  of 
men  who  knew  it  to  be  their  last  resource. 

Happily,  on  many  estates  it  was  decided  not  at  once  to  uproot 
diseased  coffee,  but  give  it  a  chance  of  recovery,  while  tea  shrubs 
were  planted  all  over  the  ground  ;  and  well  it  is  that  this  was  done, 
as,  in  many  cases,  on  estates  which  had  been  abandoned  as  past  hope, 
the  leafless  bushes,  which  were  apparently  dead,  recovered  as  if  from 
a  trance,  and  putting  forth  fresh  leaves,  yielded  fair  crops  of  berries, 
albeit  struggling  for  existence  with  the  too  luxuriant  weeds  and  scrub, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  unheeded.  On  estates  where  it  has 
been  again  taken  into  cultivation,  excellent  returns  have  been  obtained, 
notably  in  Uva,  where  on  a  single  branch,  which  in  September  1890 
was  cut  as  *  a  specimen '  of  the  crop  on  the  Albion  estate,  no  less  than 
954  berries  were  counted. 

So  there  is  now,  once  more,  good  hope  for  the  future  of  coffee, 
and  its  advocates  point  out  how  scourges  well-nigh  as  grievous  as 
leaf-disease  have  ravaged  certain  crops  in  divers  lands,  yet  have 
eventually  worn  themselves  out.  Thus  in  Ceylon  about  the  year 
1866  coffee  was  grievously  afflicted  by  a  black  bug,  which  was  first 
observed  in  1843  on  a  few  bushes  in  the  district  of  Madulsima,  but 
thence  spread  and  multiplied  till  it  had  attacked  every  estate,  and 
was  officially  recognised  as  a  permanent  pest ;  yet  so  completely  has 
it  passed  away,  that  it  now  ranks  as  a  comparatively  rare  visitor. 

While  searching  for  any  natural  cause  which  might  account  for 
the  origin  of  a  plague  so  virulent  and  wide-spread  as  the  leaf-disease, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  some  such  result  very  frequently  follows  the 
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disturbance  of  Nature's  system  of  blending  innumerable  varieties  of 
vegetation. 

Man  clears  great  tracts  of  forest  or  plain,  and  plants  the  whole 
with  one  product,  and  ere  long  his  vines  develop  phylloxera,  his 
potatoes  are  attacked  by  blight  or  Colorado-beetle,  his  great  wheat- 
plains  are  spoiled  by  rust.  In  Mysore  a  slimy  leaf-disease  attacks  his 
coffee  ;  in  Brazil,  and  likewise  in  Dominica,  great  tracts  of  the  same 
are  destroyed  by  burrowing  grub ;  and  so  here  in  like  manner  vast 
districts,  hitherto  clothed  with  all  manner  of  trees,  shrubs,  ferns,  and 
grasses,  are  suddenly  stripped  to  be  henceforth  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  one  shrub,  and  that  a  shrub  which  requires  the  aid  of  divers 
manures  to  stimulate  its  growth. 

It  is  self-evident  that  when  once  the  special  foe  of  such  a  product 
has  discovered  such  unlimited  feeding-ground,  it  is  not  likely  to 
abandon  the  country  very  quickly.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  shown, 
such  scourges  do  wear  themselves  out  in  time,  and  though  coffee 
can  never  regain  its  former  undisputed  dominion  in  Ceylon,  its 
cultivation  is  now  once  more  taking  a  fair  place  among  profitable 
industries. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  successive  cultivation  of  coffee 
and  tea  has  been  the  discovery  that  these  two  plants  derive  their 
sustenance  from  totally  different  elements  in  the  soil,  so  that  an 
abandoned  coffee-field  is  practically  virgin  soil  as  regards  tea.  The 
latter  seems  warranted  to  flourish  in  all  soils  and  at  all  altitudes, 
plantations  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  the  sea,  and  not  150  feet 
above  sea-level,  yielding  as  excellent  returns  as  those  at  an  altitude 
of  6,000  feet.  So  extraordinary  is  the  talent  of  this  hardy  shrub  for 
adapting  itself  to  circumstances,  that,  although  its  habit  is  to  send 
out  lateral  roots,  which  in  some  cases  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb, 
and  extend  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  stem,  yet  if  it  fails  thereby  to 
secure  sufficient  nourishment,  it  strikes  a  strong  tap-root  six  or  eight 
feet  down  to  the  lower  soil,  even  penetrating  cabook,  and  securing 
itself  to  the  fissure  of  some  subterranean  rock,  and  drawing  nourish- 
ment from  land  never  reached  by  the  coffee,  which  is  a  surface- 
feeder. 

I  have  already  referred^to  the  amazingly  rapid  extension  of  the 
tea  industry  in  Ceylon,  so'  need  not  now  recur  to  that  subject.  Of 
course  tea  may  develop  a  spcvcial  disease^  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
sjr'mptom  of  such  a   thing.     Wherever  it  has  been  grown  in  other 

1  See  p.  5. 
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countries,  it  has  proved  remarkably  hardy  and  free  from  disease. 
Certainly  blights  of  green-fly  and  red-spiders  have  given  some  trouble 
on  Indian  estates,  but  so  they  do  in  English  rose-gardens.  A  note 
of  warning  was  sounded  in  1884  when  an  insect  named  Helopeltis 
Antonii^  which  has  proved  a  grave  foe  to  tea  in  India  and  Java,  and 
is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  chocolate-tree,  appeared  in  Ceylon. 
Happily,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  a  footing  in  the 
Isle. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  is  the  ever-present,  ever-active  white 
ant,  which  was  never  known  to  attack  living  coffee-bushes,  but  shows 
a  great  liking  for  flourishing  young  tea-trees,  and  has  done  grave 
damage  in  the  Ratnapura  district,  and  in  some  other  places  even 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea-level 

In  Southern  India  its  chief  foe  is  the  porcupine,  which  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  size  (better  than  battling  with  myriads  of  scarcely 
visible  foes).  It  goes  about  the  tea-fields  at  night,  cutting  right 
through  the  roots,  and  grubbing  up  the  bushes  apparently  out  of 
sheer  venom,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  eat  even  the  roots.  But  its  love 
of  potatoes  gives  the  Neilgherry  planter  a  chance  ;  he  prepares  little 
enclosed  patches  of  potatoes  guarded  with  spring-guns,  and  thus  dis- 
poses of  a  good  many  of  these  troublesome  diggers,  whose  flesh  is  as 
highly  acceptable  to  his  coolies  as  is  that  of  coffee-rats  fried  in  cocoa- 
nut  oil  to  the  coolies  of  Ceylon,  where  swarms  of  the  said  rats  some- 
times attack  a  plantation  and  nibble  off  branches  to  get  at  the 
cherries. 

Another  foe  which  they  turn  to  equally  good  account  is  the  pig- 
rat  or  bandicoot,  which  grows  to  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  is 
a  clean  feeder,  with  flesh  resembling  pork,  and  makes  a  much- 
appreciated  curry.  In  some  districts— ^.^.,  Hantane — serious  damage 
to  coffee  is  due  to  wild  pigs,  which  grub  up  the  bushes,  and  involve 
constant  watching.  These  also  are  foes  worth  the  trouble  of  slaying. 
The  merry,  frolicsome,  little  grey  squirrel,  with  its  handsome  dark 
stripes  and  large  bushy  tail,  is  not  often  molested,  although  rather  a 
serious  poacher,  as  he  delights  in  the  ripe  red  cherries,  or  rather  in 
the  beans  which  he  finds  within  them. 

Amongst  other  strong  points  in  favour  of  tea  versus  coffee,  one  is 
that,  whereas  the  harvesting  of  the  latter  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  few 
days  of  fine  weather  at  certain  seasons,  I'that  of  tea  goes  on,  more  or 
less,  all  the  year  round,  the  warm  steamy  plimate  of  Ceylon,  produced 
by  floods  of  sunshine  alternating  with  heavy  rain,  being  eminently 
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suited  for  the  production  of  luxuriant  foliage.  The  tree  is  no  sooner 
stripped  of  its  leaves,  than  it  puts  forth  young  shoots  in  place  of  those 
gathered,  which  are  immediately  dried  artificially,  by  processes  so 
purely  mechanical,  that  no  handling  is  allowed;  all  is  done  auto- 
matically, thus  securing  the  most  rigorous  cleanliness — a  very 
marked  feature  in  favour  of  Ceylon  tea  versus  that  of  China. 

An  initial  expense  in  the  change  from  coffee  to  tea  cultivation 
has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  coffee  is  transported  to 
Colombo,  there  to  undergo  its  various  stages  of  preparation  for  the 
market,  tea  must  all  be  prepared  on  the  estates,  involving  new 
buildings  and  special  machinery.  Moreover,  the  grave  error  of  the 
wholesale  clearing  of  forests  is  thereby  brought  vividly  home  to  the 
planters,  who  are  now  compelled  to  buy  fuel  at  a  high  cost,  not  only 
for  culinary  purposes,  but  for  tea-drying. 

To  supply  this  need.  Eucalypti,  blue  gum,  and  many  Australian 
trees  have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  successfully  planted  on  hills  and 
patenas.  But  though  the  eucalyptus  rapidly  shoots  up  to  a  very 
great  height,  it  has  in  many  cases  been  killed  by  the  ravages  of  a 
minute  insect,  myriads  of  which  attack  the  tree  and  bore  right  through 
its  stem. 

Prominent  among  the  industries  which  have  only  begun  to  develop 
since  the  temporary  failure  of  coffee  is  the  culture  of  the  beautiful 
cacao  or  chocolate  tree  {Theobroma  Cacao,  *the  food  of  the  gods*), 
which  had  long  been  grown  in  Ceylon  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  with- 
out a  thought  of  its  commercial  value.  And  very  ornamental  it  is, 
forming  a  very  much  more  attractive  plantation  than  either  closely 
pruned  tea  or  coffee  shrubs.  In  four  years  it  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  sixteen  feet,  with  luxuriant  masses  of  large,  handsome  leaves 
casting  a  dark  cool  shade. 

It  bears  small  pink  and  white  blossoms,  which  develop  into 
magnificent  rough  oblong  pods  as  large  as  a  man's  two  hands.  These, 
as  they  ripen,  assume  very  varied  and  rich  colours,  the  Caraccas 
cacao-pods  changing  from  green  to  white  and  golden-yellow;  that 
imported  from  Trinidad  becoming  crimson  and  maroon  and  purple. 
When  open,  they  reveal  a  bed  of  sticky  pulp,  much  appreciated  by 
native  children,  wherein  lie^embedded  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  the 
precious  beans  or  *  nibs,'  which,  when  roasted  and  mixed  with  sugar, 
vanilla,  and  other  things,  form  the  various  preparations  in  which  this 
/food  of  the  gods'  (as  Linnaeus  so  happily  named  it)  is  familiar  to 
us. 
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To  obtain  these,  however,  the  beans  must  first  travel  to  Europe, 
amateur  efforts  at  producing  home-made  cacao  in  Ceylonese  homes 
having  proved  eminently  unsatisfactory,  whereas  tea  prepared  on  the 
estates  is  so  perfect,  that  tea-drinking  has  been  largely  developed. 

Of  course,  there  was  much  to  learn  regarding  the  conditions  of 
successful  cacao  cultivation — the  exact  amount  of  shade  required  ^ 
and  protection  from  wind,  the  necessity  for  good  soil  and  sufficient 
rainfall — all  these  had  to  be  learnt  by  experience,  and  the  young 
industry  received  a  severe  shock  in  1885  owing  to  the  prolonged 
drought,  which  favoured  the  ravages  of  an  insect  pest,  causing  the 
death  of  many  young  trees  and  inducing  some  planters  to  abandon 
this  culture.  This,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  check,  as  Ceylon 
cacao  now  commands  a  high  price  in  European  markets. 

Of  all  the  new  products,  none  gave  such  rapid  and  valuable  returns 
at  the  time  of  the  most  grievous  depression  as  cinchona,  the  bark  of 
which  yields  the  quinine  so  precious  as  a  tonic  and  preventive  of 
fever,  as  also  in  counteracting  the  craving  for  opium  and  other 
stimulants.  Some  seeds  imported  from  South  America  had  been 
sown  in  the  Government  garden  at  Hackgalla  in  1861,  and  chemical 
analysis  had  proved  the  island-grown  produce  to  be  of  such  excellent 
quality — fully  equal  to  that  sold  by  English  and  French  chemists  at 
a  guinea  and  thirty  francs  per  ounce — that  its  cultivation  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  offer  of  free  gifts  of  young  plants  ;  but  so  entirely 
were,  the  whole  community  under  the  dominion  of  King  Coffee,  that 
even  when  a  planter  of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind  converted  a 
corner  of  his  estate  into  a  cinchona  plantation,  the  next  proprietor 
rooted  it  out,  grudging  every  inch  that  was  not  devoted  to  coffee. 

But  when  that  failed,  men  bethought  them  of  the  hitherto 
neglected  cinchona,  the  value  of  which  in  their  eyes  was  perhaps 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  young  plants  were  no  longer 
offered  at  the  Government  nurseries  as  a  free  gift,  but  at  the  rate  of 
five  rupees  per  thousand.  Within  six  years  about  four  million  young 
plants  were  thus  disposed  of,  and  plantations  were  formed  throughout 
the  hill-country  on  all  manner  of  soil  and  at  all  possible  altitudes, 
both  above  and  below  the  coffee  zone. 

*  These  problems  have  to  be  puzzled  out  with  regard  to  each  separate  product. 
For  instance,  with  regard  to  coffee,  it  is  found  that  on  elevations  of  from  2,000  to  6,coo 
feet  above  the  sea  no  shade  is  required,  as  the  clouds  suffice.  But  at  lower  levels 
moderate  shade  is  found  advantageous,  especially  if  afforded  by  remunerative  trees» 
such  as  cacao-shrubs,  which  in  their  turn  can  be  shaded  by  tall  cocoa-palms. 
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The  methods  of  cultivation  and  of  obtaining  the  largest  quantity 
of  bark  without  killing  the  poor  trees  in  the  process  of  partial  flaying, 
were  so  very  experimental,  that  in  some  cases  this  cinchona-planting 
proved  a  failure.^  It  is  a  peculiarly  uncertain  crop  to  raise,  as  there 
is  no  security  that  good  plants  will  grow  from  even  the  best  seed  taken 
from  the  best  plants.  But  the  plantations  on  suitable  soil  and 
judiciously  treated  yielded  very  large  returns,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  rapid  development  of  the  export  of  cinchona  bark  which  in  1872 
amounted  only  to  11,547  lbs.,  but  by  1887  ^^^  reached  well-nigh 
15,000,000  lbs. 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  unalloyed  profit.  For, 
strange  to  say,  whereas  in  past  years  cinchona-trees  three  years  of  age 
have  been  known  to  yield  upwards  of  ten  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  the  average  produce  now  shipped  does  not  exceed  two  per 
cent.  This  deterioration  of  quality,  combined  with  the  enormously 
increased  supply  now  thrown  on  the  market,  has  tended  very 
seriously  to  reduce  the  commercial  value  of  Ceylon  bark,  the  price  of 
which  has  fallen  so  low,  that  except  in  certain  specially  favourable 
localities  it  does  not  pay  to  collect  the  crop.  And  yet  some  country 
chemists  still  sell  quinine  at  a  very  small  reduction  on  the  old  ex- 
orbitant price.  It  is  said  that  quinine  manufacturers  combined  against 
the  producers  and  the  consuming  public  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price, 
but  whatever  is  the  reason,  the  planters  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
remunerative  price  for  bark,  though  thousands  of  fever-stricken  people 
and  of  Chinamen  struggling  to  shake  off  the  bondage  of  opium  crave 
quinine  as  their  one  hope  of  salvation. ^ 

1  Planters  more  than  most  men,  can  only  learn  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 
Thus,  in  1884  half  a  million  of  cinchona  trees,  some  of  which  were  sixteen  years  of  age, 
were  killed  by  an  unusually  hard  frost  at  Ootacamund,  in  the  Madras  Province.  By 
this  unexpected  visitation  several  well-established  plantations  were  almost  wholly 
destroyed. 

^  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  of  the  Ceylon  Obsetver,  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade  showing  how  much  opium-eating  (laudanum 
and  morphia,  or  pure  opium)  may  be  counteracted  by  a  liberal  use  of  quinine.  It  is 
known  to  be  practised  to  a  very  serious  extent  in  the  Fen  districts  of  Cambridge  and 
Lincolnshire,  about  Gravescnd  on  the  Thames,  and  in  other  malarial  districts,  as  well 
as  by  underfed  men  and  women  in  unhealthy  houses  in  great  cities. 

He  quotes  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  in  his  'Journey  Across  Chrysd,*  to  show  how 
many  Chinamen,  victims  to  this  curse,  realise  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  superseding  the 
need  of  opium  and  possibly  cuiingthe  craving  for  it  ;  and  how  both  mandarins  and 
people  craved  for  a  pinch,  as  the  best  gift  he  could  bestow  on  them.  He  shows  how 
beneficial  thi^  tonic  would  abo  be  }o  horses  and  cattle  in  malarial  regions,  if  only  it 
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When  young  trees  have  been  recently  stripped  or  shaved,  a  careful 
planter  supplies  them  with  an  artificial  garment  of  dried  grass  or  old 
newspaper  !  That  any  plant  should  tolerate  such  a  substitute  for 
lungs  seems  incredible  ;  nevertheless  these  seem  to  flourish  under 
this  treatment,  even  when  repeated  in  successive  years.  Certainly 
the  cinchona  is  a  most  forgiving  shrub. 

Besides  these,  which  are  of  course  the  leading  industries,  many 
smaller  cultivations  are  being  tried  experimentally,  such  as  india- 
rubber,  cardamoms,  croton-oil  seed,  aloes,  on  account  of  their  fibre, 
&c. 

It  is  no  life  of  idleness  which  awaits  a  young  planter.  Early  and 
late  he  must  be  at  his  post,  in  foul  weather  and  in  fine  ;  sometimes 
for  weeks  together  living  in  a  continual  state  of  soak,  with  rain 
pouring  as  it  can  only  do  in  the  tropics,  finding  out  all  the  weak 
places  in  the  roof,  and  producing  such  general  damp  that  nothing  is 
dry,  and  boots  and  clothes  are  all  covered  with  fungus.  Up  and 
down  the  steep  mountain-side  he  must  follow  his  coolies,  often 
battling  with  fierce  wind,  scrambling  over  and  under  great  fallen 
trees  and  rocks  and  charred  branches,  for  wherever  a  little  bush  can 
find  a  crevice,  there  he  must  go  to  see  that  it  has  been  duly  tended. 
For  it  is  not  enough  to  plant  a  bush  and  leave  it  to  take  its  chance  ; 
what  with  manuring  and  handling,  pruning  and  picking,  there  is 
always  something  to  be  done.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  however,  the 
great  mass  of  work  comes  on  periodically  in  crop-time,  when  for 
several  consecutive  weeks  the  press  and  hurry  continue,  and  Sunday 
and  week-day  alike  know  no  rest. 

Nor  will  the  substitution  of  tea  culture  for  that  of  coffee  lighten 
the  planter's  work ;  on  the  contrary,  the  former  involves  more 
constant  care.  Coffee  crops  were  only  gathered  at  definite  seasons, 
and  work  on  the  plantation,  in  the  store,  and  in  the  pulping  house 
was  all  cut  and  dry,  the  rush  of  work  being  compressed  into  two  or 
three  months.  It  was  simple  work,  requiring  less  special  training 
and  care  than  tea  cultivation. 

Tea  picking  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  and  the  curing  requires 
the  greatest  care  and  nicety  of  manipulation,  and  constant  European 
supervision.  The  work  involves  long  hours  nearly  every  day  of  the 
whole  year,  and  is  a  great  and  continuous  strain  on  both  physical 
and  mental  powers. 

could  reach  the  consumer  at  anything  approaching  the  modest  price  which  would  pay 
the  cultivator. 
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One  of  the  sorest  difficulties  with  which  the  planter  has  cease- 
lessly to  contend  is  the  washing  away  of  his  precious  surface-soil  by 
the  annual  heavy  rains,  which  carry  down  hundreds  of  tons  of  the 
best  soil,  possibly  to  enrich  some  one  else  in  the  low  country,  but 
more  probably  to  be  lost  in  the  ocean.  This  might,  in  a  measure,  be 
obviated  by  more  systematic  drainage,  but  that  of  course  means  more 
coolies  and  more  outlay,  and  both  of  these  are  serious  difficulties. 

Amongst  a  planter's  varied  anxieties  is  the  care  of  his  coolies 
when  they  fall  sick,  as  these  natives  of  the  hot  dry  plains  of  Southern 
India  are  very  apt  to  do,  in  the  cold  dreary  rainy  season  of  the 
mountain  districts.  Occasionally  a  very  serious  outbreak  of  illness 
occurs,  when,  perhaps,  the  nearest  doctor  is  far  away,  and  the  young 
planter  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Such  was  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  which  occurred  in  July  1891  (a  terribly  rainy  season)  at 
Lebanon  in  Madulkele. 

An  epidemic  of  dysentery  ripened  into  cholera  of  so  virulent  a 
type  that  in  many  cases  death  ensued  within  six  hours.  Some 
coolies  who  had  turned  out  at  muster  at  6  a.m.  were  dead  at  ten  the 
same  morning.  There  were  in  all  forty  bond  fide  seizures,  besides  a 
crowd  of  frightened  men  and  women  who  were  doctored  on  chance, 
and  twenty-five  died  in  such  horrible  cramps  that  their  bodies  could 
not  be  straightened,  and  the  survivors  were  so  terrified  that  it  was 
difficult  to  compel  them  to  bury  the  dead. 

Imagine  how  terrible  a  charge  to  be  suddenly  thrown  on  a  young 
planter.*  He  proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  however  ;  physicked, 
blistered,  and  rubbed  down  all  the  patients  with  his  own  hands  till 
an  experienced  cholera  doctor  came  to  his  aid  from  Kandy.  Two  poor 
fellows  died  in  his  kitchen-verandah.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable 
that  of  the  twenty-five  deaths  only  six  were  women. 

Happily,  such  a  terrible  experience  as  this  is  rare,  but  there  are 
continual  occasions  for  care  and  the  exercise  of  much  discrimination 
to  discern  between  illness  and  idleness— a  quality  which  does  some- 
times assert  itself  even  in  these  energetic  and  industrious  Tamil 
coolies,  who  are  the  backbone  of  all  island  labour.  In  days  of  old 
these  immigrants  from  the  mainland  invaded  Ceylon  as  ruthless 
conquerors  ;  now  they  come  as  valuable  helpers  in  every  enterprise. 

How  important  a  place  they  occupy  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  always  from  200,000  to  300,000  at  work  on  the 
plantations  (in  the  time  of  the  Madras  famine  in  1878  about  400,000 

1  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson. 
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contrived  to  make  a  living  in  Ceylon).  When  at  home  in  Southern 
India,  their  average  earnings  are  between  3/.  and  4/.  a  year,  on 
which  they  maintain  themselves  and  their  families,  always  reserving 
a  margin  for  temple- offerings. 

In  Ceylon  they  have  regular  work  and  regular  pay,  earning  about 
four  times  as  much  as  they  do  on  the  mainland,  besides  receiving 
certain  extras  in  kind — a  roof,  a  bit  of  garden  in  which  to  grow  vege- 
tables, a  blanket,  and  medical  attendance  in  sickness.  Their  staple 
food  is  rice,  of  which  an  enormous  supply  is  imported  from  the 
mainland.  A  man's  wages  range  from  9^.  to  u.  a  day ;  a  woman 
can  earn  about  7^.,  and  a  child  3^. ;  so  they  are  w^ell  off  and  generally 
content,  their  relations  with  their  employers  being  almost  invariably 
kind.  On  every  estate  there  is  a  long  row  of  mud  huts,  which  are 
*the  coolie  lines,'  and  very  uninviting  quarters  they  appear  to 
Europeans. 

The  Singhalese  furnish  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  estate 
labourers,  and  are  chiefly  employed  when  extra  hands  are  needed  for 
light  work,  such  as  plucking  tea-leaf  in  the  season  ;  for,  although  no 
one  can  get  through  hard  toil  better  and  quicker  than  the  Singhalese, 
they  have  a  fixed  belief  that  all  work  is  derogatory  save  that  which 
produces  food  for  their  own  families.  So  although  they  work  well 
on  their  own  paddy-field  (and  send  hardy  deep-sea  fishers  to  the 
north  of  the  Isle,  while  the  Tamil  fishers  stick  to  the  shore),  they 
contrive  to  earn  a  general  character  for  indolence,  and  go  about  their 
work  in  a  style  which  often  reminded  me  of  a  certain  Ross-shire 
boatman,  who  was  supposed  to  provide  fish  for  the  laird's  table,  but 
therein  frequently  failed.  One  day  his  mistress  ventured  to  compare 
his  ill-filled  creel  with  that  of  a  visitor  on  an  adjoining  estate, 
mentioning  how  many  fish  he  had  brought  home.  *  Oh  !  'deed,  I  weel 
believe  it,'  was  the  reply  ;  ^puir  man  I  heHl  just  be  making  a  toil  of 
it/' 

The  Singhalese  are  said  to  be  somewhat  more  conscientious  than  the 
Tamil  coolies  as  regards  doing  well  what  they  undertake.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  is  work  which  can  possibly  be  done  by  women  and  children, 
these  will  certainly  be  deputed  to  do  it.  I  think,  however,  that  as 
regards  the  employment  of  deputies,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  a 
Malay  conductor,  who  was  asked  whether  he  was  observing  the  fast 
of  Ramadan.  He  replied  that  he  was  not,  as  he  was  working  hard 
and  required  his  food,  but  that  he  was  making  his  wife  keep  it  I 

Of  course,  on  estates,  employers  take  care  that  their  coolies  do 
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work  energetically,  but  as  a  specimen  of  really  indolent  occupation, 
you  should  watch  a  gang  of  Government  coolies  working  on  the 
roads — those  excellent  roads  which  overspread  the  country  in  every 
direction  like  a  network.  In  spreading  metal,  one  powerful  man  fills 
a  very  small  basket,  which  another  strong  man  lifts  on  to  the  head  of  a 
woman,  who  walks  a  few  yards,  empties  it  on  to  the  road,  and  then 
returns  for  another  load. 

Then  when  the  roads  are  to  be  pounded,  a  gang  of  able-bodied 
men  stand  in  a  group,  while  one  of  them  sings  a  long  monotonous 
ditty  rather  like  a  Gaelic  song,  and  at  the  end  of  each  verse  of  four 
lines  all  simultaneously  raise  their  pounding  blocks  and  let  them 
drop  with  a  thump  on  the  road.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  they 
make  thirty  strokes  in  an  hour,  they  are  above  the  average  ! 

As  I  have  said,  these  poor  coolies  are  utterly  miserable  in  rainy 
weather,  although  the  planters  do  their  best  to  clothe  them.  I  never 
guessed  till  I  saw  these  gangs  what  becomes  of  old  regimental  great- 
coats. But  when  the  sun  shines  and  their  scanty  drapery  has  been 
recently  washed,  and  large,  bright  turbans  well  put  on,  they  look  as 
cheery  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  women  especially  are  most 
picturesque,  with  their  fine  glossy  black  hair,  large  dreamy  black 
eyes,  and  numerous  ornaments  on  ears,  neck,  arms,  and  ankles — 
some  indeed  only  of  painted  earthenware,  and  the  majority  of  bell- 
metal,  but  others  of  real  silver,  massive  but  of  coarse  workmanship. 
Their  gay  drapery  is  worn  in  most  artistic  folds. 

Many  of  their  merry  little  brown  children  wear  no  clothes  what- 
ever, even  their  heads  being  shaved  and  oiled,  all  save  one  little  tuft 
of  black  hair.  Shaving,  by  the  way,  is  generally  done  with  bits  of 
broken  bottles  !  Sometimes  you  see  pretty  little  girls  (Tamil)  whose 
sole  decoration  is  a  silver  fig-leaf  {Ficus  Religiosd)^  very  suggestive  of 
the  legend  that  here  was  the  Paradise  of  our  first  parents  !  Some 
poor  little  girls  are  weighted  with  a  short,  heavy,  leaden  chain  passed 
through  a  slit  in  the  ear  where  European  women  wear  their  small 
earrings.  By  long  weighting  in  this  fashion,  the  poor  ear  can  be 
lengthened  so  as  literally  to  touch  the  shoulder,  and  is  then  loaded 
with  rings — truly  hideous  in  our  eyes,  and  involving  much  suflfering 
in  youth.  But  pride,  they  say,  feels  no  pain,  so  we  must  hope  that 
this  is  a  case  in  point.  The  top  of  the  ear  is  adorned  with  a  small 
close  fitting  stud,  like  that  often  worn  on  one  side  of  the  nose. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  as  strange  on  reaching  the 
planting  districts,  is  the  fact  that  the  names  by  which  estates  are 
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known  to  Europeans  convey  nothing  to  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
work  on  them.  My  first  experience  of  this  difficulty  was  when  en 
route  to  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  pleasant  home  at  Rosita  in  Dimbula,  and 
my  Tamil  driver,  not  having  received  his  instructions  before  starting, 
drove  stolidly  on  for  fully  six  miles  beyond  the  turning,  totally 
ignoring  my  vain  expostulating  queries,  *  Rosita?'  *  Bosanquet  dorre' 
(/.^.,  master).  It  was  quite  useless ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  drive  on  till  I  espied  a  European  bungalow,  to  which  I  sent  a 
written  message,  which  happily  brought  a  tall  white  man  stalking 
down  through  the  coffee  to  say  we  7nust  bait  the  horse  and  breakfast 
at  his  house;  where,  accordingly,  we  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained, and  then  duly  forwarded  to  our  destination. 

Considering  that  all  the  coolies  are  Tamils  imported  from  Southern 
India,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  they  would  accept  whatever 
name  the  owner  of  an  estate  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  the  piece  of 
forest  he  has  cleared ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  there  is 
scarcely  an  estate  in  the  island  which  is  not  known  to  Europeans 
and  their  labourers  under  totally  distinct  names,  so  that  even  in  the 
rare  case  of  a  Tamil  coolie  understanding  English,  he  could  not 
direct  you  to  an  estate  unless  you  spoke  of  it  by  its  Tamil  name,  and 
these  are  sometimes  very  confusing. 

Thus,  supposing  I  wish  to  visit  the  estate  of  Didoola,  I  must 
direct  my  coolies  to  Palla  Kadiiganava  \  but  supposing  I  am  on  my 
way  to  Kaduganawa,  I  must  bid  them  carry  me  to  Mudaliyarthottam, 
I  scarcely  wonder  at  finding  that  places  called  after  homes  in  Britain 
retain  Singhalese  names.  Thus  Abercairney  in  Dickoya,  and  Rosita 
in  Dimbula,  are  both  known  as  Simie  Kottagalla ;  Feteresso  con- 
tinues to  be  known  as  Anandawatte^  Glen  Cairn  as  Manickambantotte^ 
Gorthie  as  Hindagalla^  Blair  Athol  as  Sinne  Darrawella^  Braemore 
as  Kooda  Malleapoo^  Fassifern  as  Agra  Fatena^  Waverley  as  Bopate- 
lawtty  Craigellachie  as  Puthu  Road^  Malvern  as  Partambasi^  Windsor 
Forest  as  Rajah  Totam,  Duffus  as  Pusila  Tottam^  Forres  as  Nuga- 
wattie^  &c.  But  it  is  strange  to  find  that  even  genuine  Singhalese 
names  are  not  accepted ;  as,  for  instance,  Gangaroowa,  which  to  the 
coolie  is  known  as  Raja  Tottam^  while  Oolanakanda  is  Ulankanthat, 
Wewelkellie  is  Vevagodde^  Ouvahkellie  is  Kagagalla ;  while  in  some 
cases  the  coolies  know  estates  only  by  their  name  for  certain  firms  or 
companies,  e,g.^  Diyagama  is  only  recognised  as  Company  Totum ; 
Edinburgh  and  Inverness  estates  are  both  Nilghery  Totum.  As  this 
system  of  double  names  applies  to  about  fifteen  hundred  estates,  the 
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new  arrival  in  any  district  must  find  the  study  of  his  'Estates 
Directory '  an  essential  part  of  his  education. 

In  looking  over  a  list  of  these  Highland  homes,  I  am  struck  by 
the  predominance  of  Scotch  names,  as  suggestive  of.  the  clinging  to 
dear  old  associations  which  is  always  supposed  specially  to  characterise 
men  born  in  hilly  countries.  In  the  low  country  this  inspiration 
seems  to  be  lacking,  for,  in  a  Hst  of  about  350  cocoa-nut  estates,  I 
only  find  four  Scotch  names. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  details  of  the  pleasant  months  I  spent 
in  the  various  planting  districts,  for  I  fear  I  must  have  already  tried 
the  patience  of  my  readers.  I  can  only  say  that  in  each  district  I 
found  the  same  hospitable  welcome,  and  was  struck  with  the  cordiality 
and  good-fellowship  which  forms  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  life 
among  the  planters. 

Of  course  a  lover  of  beautiful  nature  cannot  but  mourn  over  the 
bleak  ugliness  of  range  beyond  range  of  mountains  all  totally  denuded 
of  any  vegetation  whatever  except  the  very  monotonous  carefully- 
pruned  bushes,  growing  amid  the  blackened  or  sun-bleached  stumps 
of  what  but  a  little  while  ago  were  noble  forest  trees,  now  standing 
like  headstones  in  some  vast  cemetery. 

Day  after  day  we  witnessed  marvellous  effects  of  opal  light  and 
strange  blue  mists,  telling  of  great  forest-burnings,  and,  on  favourable 
days,  marked  on  every  side  the  column  of  dense  lurid  smoke  rising 
from  some  glen  or  valley  that  was  about  to  be  *  improved.'  At 
several  of  these  *  burns  '  we  were  actually  present,  when  tracts  of  two 
or  three  hundred  acres  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  for  hours 
we  watched  the  wild  conflagration  raging — a  scene  of  indescribable 
grandeur.  Sometimes  the  great  burnings  so  affected  the  atmosphere 
as  to  bring  on  tremendous  rain-stormS;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
we  had  to  ford  a  river,  we  got  across  only  just  in  time  before  the 
Stream  came  down  in  flood. 

Out  of  so  many  thousand  acres  of  beautiful  timber  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  one  tree  excited  my  special  regret.  It  was  a  majestic 
banyan-tree,  which  had  occupied  the  only  piece  of  quite  level  ground 
at  the  Yoxford.  That  ground  was  the  only  suitable  spot  for  the 
erection  of  a  bungalow,  so  the  grand  old  tree  had  been  felled,  and 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  its  huge  trunk  and  arms — a  sorry  sight  ! 

As  regards  social  meetings,  men  gathered  from  far  and  near  for 
church  services,  especially  at  Christmas  and  New  Year,  as  also  for 
occasional  cricket-matches,  never  allowing  their  energies  to  be  damped 
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by  any  amount  of  rain.  And  sometimes,  as  a  very  great  event,  there 
was  a  cheery  ball,  when  the  principal  coffee-store  in  the  district  was 
swept  out  and  elaborately  decorated  as  a  ball-room,  and  the  nearest 
bungalow  was  given  up  to  the  ladies  to  dress  and  sleep  in,  as  they  liad 
probably  ridden  over  hill,  valley,  and  torrent  for  many  miles  to  attend 
the  unwonted  festivity. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Dimbula,  there  were  actually  thirty-five 
ladies  in  the  district — a  true  sign  of  prosperity—and  a  ball  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  either  sex  ;  indeed,  the  hearty  honest  enjoys 
ment  of  existence  among  the  planters,  and  the  zest  with  which  they 
enter  into  whatever  business  or  pleasure  is  the  order  of  the  day,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  life  in  the  mountain  districts. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

ASCENT  OF  Adam's  peak 

Adam's  Peak— The  Sri  Pada,  or  Holy  Foot— Footprints  in  Britain— In  Sicily— Of 
Vishnu — Of  St.  Thomas — Of  Hercules — Of  Montezuma — Of  Buddha  and  Siva — 
Adam  and  Moses — Ascent  of  AUegalla,  Kurunegalla,  and  Adam's  Peak. 

The  first  impressions  of  the  traveller  approaching  Ceylon  must  in 
a  great  measure  depend  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some 
seasons  he  will  see  only  the  monotonous  levels  of  the  low  country  ; 
at  other  times  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior  are  clearly  visible, 
the  whole  crowned  by  one  sharp  pinnacle,  about  fifty  miles  inland 
from  Colombo. 

That  pinnacle  is  pointed  out  to  him  as  Adam's  Peak  ;  but  if  he 
knows  aught  of  the  story  of  the  Isle,  he  will  know  that  is  only  the 
name  given  to  it  by  foreigners,  and  founded  on  the  legend  as  taught 
them  by  some  Mahommedan  ;  but  though  called  by  many  names,  each 
denoting  sanctity,  it  is  emphatically  known  to  all  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  of  whatever  creed,  as  The  Sri  Pada — The  Holy  Foot,  so 
named  on  account  of  a  natural  mark  on  the  extreme  summit,  which, 
to  the  eye  of  faith,  was  in  remote  ages  in  some  degree  suggestive  of 
a  huge  footprint,  and  was  accordingly  revered  as  a  miraculous  token 
of  the  place  having  once  been  visited  by  some  supernatural  being  (it 
must  have  been  in  the  days  when  giants  walked  the  earth). 
^     As  various  creeds  developed,  the  adherents  of  each  claimed  The 
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Footprint  as  that  of  their  own  ideal,  and  so  this  particular  mark  has 
attained  a  celebrity  far  above  those  on  any  of  the  numerous  rocks 
similarly  reverenced  in  other  lands. 

And  very  curious  it  is  to  note  in  how  many  parts  of  the  world 
certain  rocks  have  from  time  immemorial  been  places  of  sacred 
pilgrimage  on  account  of  some  natural  indentation  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  a  gigantic  human  footprint. 

These  have  generally  been  somewhat  elaborated  by  pious  hands, 
which  define  the  toes  and  perfect  the  outline,  and  the  footprint  then 
becomes  an  object  of  the  most  devout  homage  to  thousands  of  human 
beings,  who  believe  it  to  be  the  true  spot  of  earth,  hallowed  for  ever- 
more by  the  fact  that  it  w^as  the  first  or  the  last  touched  either  by  the 
founders  of  their  religion  (whatever  that  may  happen  to  be)  or  by 
some  venerated  hero. 

We  need  not  go  far  for  one  example,  for  in  our  own  little  isle  our 
favourite  British  hero  is  thus  commemorated.  At  Tintagel,  in  Corn- 
wall, where  the  ruins  of  King  Arthur's  castle  stand,  on  the  summit  of 
a  projecting  crag  rising  from  the  sea,  and  connected  with  the  main- 
land only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  (a  spot  once  well-nigh  inaccessible, 
and  only  to  be  reached  by  steep  steps  cut  in  the  rock),  a  large  un- 
shapely mark,  deeply  impressed  on  a  big  boulder,  is  said  to  be  the 
footprint  of  the  great  pure  king. 

Not  far  off  a  modern  footprint  is  shown,  which,  as  years  roll  on, 
will  doubtless  be  revered  as  that  of  the  great  good  queen,  for  on  the 
pier  at  St.  Michael's  Mount  an  inlaid  brass  marks  the  first  footprint 
of  Queen  Victoria  on  -the  occasion  of  her  visit  with  the  Prince  Consort 
in  1846.  As  the  idea  of  this  commemoration  was  not  mooted  till 
after  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  departure,  it  was  unfortunately 
impossible  to  secure  the  outline  of  her  own  foot,  but  a  boot  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  her  attendants  was  honoured  by  becom- 
ing its  representative  !  So  says  the  head  boatman  of  the  castle  at 
St.  Michael's  Mount. 

Students  of  Hindoo  mythology,  or  travellers  who  have  ventured 
to  invade  the  temples  of  Vishnu,  will  doubtless  remember  the  reverence 
accorded  to  many  footprints  ascribed  to  that  god,  whose  votaries  are 
distinguished  by  curved  lines  daily  painted  on  their  forehead  in  white, 
red,  or  yellow  lines,  as  the  symbol  of  his  sacred  foot  or  feet,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  different  sects  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus 
indicating  one  foot  or  two.  So  the  sect  which  is  in  favour  of  only 
one  foot  indicates  it  by  one  curved  line  of  white  between  the  eyes, 
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crossed  by  a  red  mark  in  honour  of  his  wife.  Another  sect  indicates 
both  feet  resting  on  two  lotus  blossoms ;  and  so  bitter  are  the  dis- 
putes concerning  these  frontal  emblems,  that  as  the  same  images  are 
worshipped  by  both  sects  in  the  same  temples,  ruinous  lawsuits  some- 
times arise  between  the  two  factions  as  to  which  mark  shall  ])e  im- 
pressed on  the  images  !  * 

Thus  painted  or  engraved  representations  of  Vishnu's  feet  enter 
largely  into  his  worship.  At  the  great  annual  festival,  held  in  his 
honour  in  the  month  of  May  at  Conjeveram  (forty  miles  to  the  south 
of  Madras) — a  festival  which  is  attended  by  an  incalculable  multitude 
of  worshippers — one  of  the  priests  in  immediate  attendance  on  the 
image  of  Vishnu  carries  a  golden  cup  within  which  is  engraven  the 
likeness  of  Vishnu's  feet ;  and  the  chief  craving  of  each  individual 
in  that  vast  surging  throng  is  to  struggle  for  a  place  so  close  to  the 
procession  that  the  priest  who  bears  the  cup  may  let  it  rest  for  one 
moment  on  his  head — a  touch  ensuring  blessing  in  this  and  in  all 
future  lives.  *  Wilt  thou  not  come  and  place  thy  flowery  feet  upon 
my  head?'  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  each  longing  soul.^ 

Knowing  the  policy  which  has  led  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all 
heathen  countries  as  far  as  possible  to  adapt  Christian  legends  to  all 
objects  specially  venerated  by  the  people  (thus  sanctioning  their 
continuance  of  a  homage  which  could  not  be  at  once  uprooted),  we 
need  not  wonder  to  find  Portuguese  writers  attributing  these  revered 
rock-marks  to  Christian  saints;  and  De  Couta  records  how,  in  his 
time,  a  stone  at  Colombo  bore  the  deep  impress  of  the  knees  of  St. 
Thomas,  who  had  previously  worn  a  similar  hollow  on  a  rock  at 
Meliapore,  near  Madras.     How  his  poor  knees  must  have  ached  !  ^ 

Even  at  the  present  day,  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians  of  Ceylon 
make  pilgrimage  to  the  footprint  on  Adam's  Peak,  as  to  that  of  St. 
Thomas,  though  some  Portuguese  writers  attribute  it  to  th^  eunuch 
of  Candace.  In  Valenteyn's  account  he  says  the  mountain  was 
esteemed  most  sacred  by  the  Catholics  of  India,  while  Percival 
related  that  *  the  Roman  Catholics  have  taken  advantage  of  the 

*  See  '  In  the  Himalayas,'  pp.  23,  24.    Chatto  &  Windus. 

*  I  scarcely  like  to  compare  words  from  Holy  Scripture  in  this  connection,  but 
there  is  a  curious  example  of  Oriental  phraseology  in  Isaiah  Ix.  14,  15,  where  it  is 
written,  •  All  they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy 
feet.  ...  I  will  make  the  pUce  of  My  Feet  glorious.' 

•*  At  Anuradhapura  two  marks  on  the  granite  pavement  of  the  Ruanwelli  Dagoba 
are  pointed  out  as  having  been  worn  by  the  knees  of  the  devout  king  Bdtiya-tisia,  who 
reigned  from  19  B.C.  to  A.D.  9. 
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current  superstition  to  forward  the  propagation  of  their  own  tenets, 
and  a  chapel  which  they  have  erected  on  the  mountain  is  yearly 
frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  black  Christians  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Malabar  races/ 

Of  an  early  Christian  saint  of  the  Western  Church  it  is  recorded 
by  Willebad  (an  Anglo-Saxon,  who  in  the  year  a.d.  761  journeyed 
in  Sicily)  that  he  was  shown  *  her  shoe-prints '  in  the  prison  at 
Catania.* 

In  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  a  rock  is 
shown  within  the  chapel  having  a  natural  cavity,  described  as  the 
footprint  of  our  Lord.  The  earliest  record  of  this  mark  is  that  by 
Arculf,  who  mentions  the.  impression  of  two  footprints.  Now  there 
is  only  one,  with  no  resemblance  to  any  foot. 

In  days*  of  old,  Herodotus  told  of  a  gigantic  footprint  on  a  rock 
near  Syras  in  Scythia,  and  which  was  believed  to  be  that  of  Hercules ; 
and  in  the  New  World  we  find  the  Mexicans  revering  a  mark  on  a 
huge  block  of  porphyry  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  imprinted 
by  the  imperial  foot  of  Montezuma. 

Few  who  have  entered  the  British  Museum  can  have  failed  to 
note  the  casts  of  sculptures  from  the  ancient  Tope  of  Amravati  in 
Southern  India  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  grand  stairs,  and  the 

1  In  a  very  startling  list  of  venerated  objects  which  the  Hon.  J.  W.   Percy  saw  in 

Rome  about  the  year  1850,  he  mentions  a  drawing  or  tracing  representing  The  Sole 

OF  THE  Shoe  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  edged  at  the  margin  with  a  glory,  and  with  a 

star  at  the  upper  end.    Within  the  tracing  the  following  notice  of  an  indulgence  is 

printed : 

•  Hail  Mary, 

Most  Holy, 

Virgin  Mother 

Of  God. 

•The  trite  measure  of  the  foot  of  the  Most  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  taken  from  her 
real  shoe,  which,  with  the  highest  devotion,  is  preserved  in  a  monastery  in  Spain,  The 
Pontiff  John  XXH.  conceded  three  hundred  years  of  Indulgence  unto  whomsoever 
shall  three  times  kiss  this  measure  and  at  the  same  time  recite  three  Ave  Marias  •  the 
which  also  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  VHI. ,  the  year  of  our  Redemption,  1603. 

'  This  Indulgence  not  being  limited  in  respect  to  number,  may  be  acquired  as 
many  times  as  shall  be  desired  by  the  devotees  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary.  It  may 
be  applied  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  And  it  is  to  be  permitted,  to  the  greater  glory 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  to  take  from  this  measure  other  similar  measures,  the  which 
shall  have  the  same  Indulgence. 

' '  Mary,  Mother  of  Grace, 
Pray  for  us.'" 

— '  Romanism  as  it  Exists  at  Rome,'  Hon.  J.  W.  Percy,  pp.  127,  128. 
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attention  of  many  has,  doubtless,  been  arrested  by  two  slabs  on  each 
of  which  are  sculptured  only  two  footprints.  To  the  devout  Buddhists 
these  double  footmarks  are  said  to  have  symbolised  the  invisible 
presence  of  Buddha — a  tenet,  however,  wholly  unwarranted  by  his 
own  teaching. 

Passing  up  these  stairs  to  that  corner  of  the  new  gallery  which  is 
devoted  to  Buddhist  mythology,  we  note  a  great  stone  slab  on  which 
is  sculptured  one  huge  footprint  nearly  five  feet  in  length.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  elaborate  symbolic  carving,  and  each  toe  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  object  like  a  large  spiral  shell.  The  outline 
of  this  foot  is  defined  by  a  raised  border,  originally  carved  in  a 
pattern  like  scale-armour,  but  at  a  later  period  this  has  been  coated 
with  plaster  and  encrusted  with  bits  of  looking-glass  and  coloured 
glass  representing  gems.  All  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  this 
once-venerated  object  is  that  it  was  brought  from  Burmah  by  Captain 
Marryat ;  but  by  what  means  he  obtained  it,  or  to  what  mountain  or 
temple  it  formerly  attracted  devout  worshippers,  there  is  unfortunately 
no  record. 

Happily  for  the  archaeologist,  the  most  celebrated  of  these  great 
footprints  are  on  immovable  rock-boulders. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  are,  or  have  been,  a  considerable 
number  of  rocks  thus  sanctified  wherever  the  religion  of  Buddha  has 
held  sway,  for  Hiouen-Thsiang,  the  celebrated  Chinese  pilgrim,  who 
devoted  the  years  between  a.d.  629  and  645  to  visiting  all  the  most 
noted  shrines  of  India,  makes  continual  allusion  to  having  seen 
among  their  sacred  objects  the  footprints  left  by  Tathagata  (by  which 
name  he  describes  Buddha),  where  he  walked  to  and  fro  preaching 
the  law. 

Such  preaching  was  described  as  '  turning  the  wheel  of  the  law ; ' 
hence  a  simple  wheel,  sometimes  overshadowed  by  the  honorific 
umbrella,  is  a  frequent  symbol  in  Buddhism ;  ^  and  among  the  very 
ancient  sculptures  at  the  Sanchi  Tope  and  elsewhere  we  find  repre- 
sentations of  Buddha's  feet,  on  which  are  depicted  the  symbolic  wheel 
and  the  swastica  (the  latter  is  a  peculiar  mark,  something  between  a 
cross  and  a  Greek  fret). 

Hiouen-Thsiang  also  relates  strange  legends  concerning  the 
actual  feet,  telling  how,  when  the  body  of  Buddha  was  about  to  be 
burnt  at  Kusinagara,  after  it  had  been  swathed  in  a  thousand  napkins 
and  enclosed  in  a  heavy  coffin,  which  rested  on  a  funeral  pyre  of 

i  *  In  the  Himalayas/  •  The  Sacred  Wheel/  pp.  430-434.    Chatto  &  Windus. 
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scented  wood,  lo  !  at  that  moment  Tathagata  revealed  his  feet, 
causing  them  to  project  from  the  coffin,  and  his  favourite  disciple, 
Kasyapa,  saw  that  they  bore  the  sign  of  the  wheel  and  other  marks 
of  various  colours ;  and  as  he  marvelled  what  these  could  be,  the 
dead  spoke,  and  told  him  that  these  were  the  marks  of  tears,  which 
gods  and  men,  moved  by  pity,  had  wept  because  of  his  death.  (I 
may  observe  that  two  lotus  blossoms  bearing  the  marks  of  Buddha's 
feet  are  among  the  subjects  which  are  most  frequently  represented  in 
the  sacred  pictures  of  Japan.) 

At  the  present  day,  in  the  province  of  Behar  in  India,  and  also 
in  Siam,  at  Prabat,  near  Bangkok,  several  temples  glory  in  the 
possession  of  rocks  exhibiting  these  revered  traces  of  Gautama 
Buddha — doubtless  the  very  rocks  of  which  Hiouen-Thsiang  wrote. 

A  still  more  ancient  Chinese  traveller,  Fa  Hian,  who  visited 
Ceylon  a.d.  413,  tells  of  two  sacred  footprints  of  Fo  (/>.,  Buddha), 
one  of  which  lay  quite  in  the  north  of  the  island.  More  recent 
Chinese  writers  attribute  the  mark  on  Adam's  Peak  to  Pwan-koo, 
the  first  man. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  years  later  I,  too,  followed  the  pilgrim 
path  to  visit  several  such  footprints.  The  one  mentioned  by  Fa 
Hian  in  the  far  north  is  now  forgotten,  but  I  found  one  on  the 
summit  of  Allegalla  Peak,  another  on  a  mountainous  mass  of  red 
rock  at  Kurunegalla,  and  a  third  (which  is  emphatically  The  Foot- 
print) on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak. 

I  was  also  shown  marks — confessedly  artificial — in  the  Buddhist 
temples  at  Cotta  and  at  the  Alu  Vihara,  where  they  are  simply 
revered  as  models  of  the  True  Footprint  on  the  summit  of  the  Peak. 
Another  at  the  temple  of  Kelany,  near  Colombo,  has  the  credit  of 
being  genuine,  and  is  declared  by  the  sacred  Buddhist  books  to  be 
so,  having  been  imprinted  by  Gautama  Buddha  when  he  appeared 
on  his  third  visit  to  Ceylon  to  preach  to  the  Nagas,  or  snake-wor- 
shippers. But  this  mark  is  imprinted  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  the  cool  rushing  waters  circling  around  it  in  ceaseless 
homage  overflow  and  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  men.  This  is  the 
legend  told  of  a  deep  eddy  in  the  Kelani-Ganga. 

Yet  another,  confessedly  of  recent  manufacture,  is  shown  on  the 
summit  of  the  great  rock  of  Isuru-muniya,  a  very  ancient  rock-temple 
at  Anuradhapura.     It  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  rock-cut  steps. 

A  peculiarity  of  all  these  footprints  is  their  gigantic  size,  the 
smallest  which  I  have  seen  being  that  on  the  western  summit  of 
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Allegalla,  which  is  only  4  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet !  Those  on  Ku- 
runegalla,  and  on  Adam's  Peak  are  each  6  feet  in  length,  as  I 
proved  by.  lying  down  full  length  on  them  in  absence  of  the  guardian 
priests  !  But  to  the  eye  of  faith  this  is  no  hindrance,  for  according 
to  Mahommedan  tradition,  Adam  was  the  height  of  a  tall  palm-tree 
(the  tomb  at  Yeddah,  near  Mecca,  which  is  reverenced  as  that  of  Eve, 
is  70  feet  in  length).  Buddha  likewise  is  said  to  have  been  27  feet 
in  height,  and  this  is  about  the  proportion  which  he  bears  to  other 
saints  in  Japanese  pictures.  But  in  every  country  where  he  is  wor- 
shipped, especially  in  China  and  Japan,  there  are  cyclopean  images 
of  him  far  taller  than  that. ' 

As  regards  Siva  and  Saman,  who  also  receive  credit  for  the  big 
footprint,  they,  being  gods,  could  of  course  assume  any  size  they 
pleased. 

Most  of  the  world's  revered  footprints  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  Buddhists,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  manufacture  a  considerable 
number.  I  visited  one  of  the  latter  class  in  China,  on  a  rock  within 
the  Temple  of  the  Five  Genii,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Canton— a 
temple  where  the  homage  bestowed  on  the  footprint  is  quite  secondary 
to  that  accorded  to  five  rough-hewn  stones,  which  represent  five 
celestial  rams,  on  which  the  five  good  genii  descended  to  Canton. ^ 

Even  the  grave  Mahommedans,  with  all  their  theoretic  abhorrence 
of  everything  savouring  of  superstition  or  idolatry,  reverence  various 
rock-marks  which  they  affirm  to  have  been  the  footprints  of  prophets 
or  great  saints.  Of  course  the  most  venerated  relic  of  this  class  is 
that  at  Mecca,  where,  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Kaaba  (that 
little  temple  which  to  all  Mahommedans  is  the  holy  of  holies),  there 
is  a  small  building  erected  over  a  sacred  stone,  which  they  believe  to 
have  been  brought  thither  by  Abraham,  and  on  which  he  stood  while 
building  the  Kaaba.  It  bears  the  impress  of  his  two  feet,  the  big 
toes  being  deeply  indented.  Into  these,  devout  pilgrims  pour  water, 
and  drink  thereof,  and  also  wash  their  faces  as  a  symbolic  purification. 
This  stone  is  always  kept  covered  with  a  veil  of  pure  silk  ;  it  must  on 
no  account  be  mixed  with  cotton.  Three  different  veils  are  kept  for 
use  in  different  years,  one  green,  one  black,  and  one  red  ;  all  are 
embroidered  in  gold. 

Another  greatly  revered  Mahommedan  relic  is  the  footprint  of 
Moses  at  Damascus.     Over  this  sacred  rock  has  been  built  a  mosque, 

J  See  page  395. 

*  •  Wanderings  in  China.*    C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming.     Vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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which  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago  bore  the  name  of  *  The 
Mosque  of  the  Foot'  It  was  visited  about  the  year  a.d.  1324  by  the 
celebrated  Moorish  pilgrim,  Ibn  Batuta,  who,  fired  with  a  desire  to 
visit  every  place  deemed  sacred  by  Mahommedans,  started  from  his 
native  city  of  Tangiers,  and  for  twenty- eight  years  (when  travel  was  a 
very  different  matter  to  our  easy  journeys  now-a-days)  wandered  in 
ceaseless  pilgrimage  from  shrine  to  shrine. 

At  Shiraz  he  visited  the  tomb  of  the  saintly  Abu  Abd  Allah,  who, 
he  says,  first  *  made  known  the  way  from  India  to  the  Mountain  ot 
Serendib,'  i,e,,  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon.  As  this  saint  died  early  in 
the  tenth  century,  it  is  evident  that  Mahommedans  had  ere  then 
accepted  the  footprint  on  the  summit  of  the  Peak  as  that  of  Adam — 
an  idea  which,  strangely  enough,  they  seem  to  have  adopted  from  the 
corrupt  semi-Christian  Gnostics,  who  borrowed  a  little  from  every 
creed,  not  even  omitting  snake-worship,  and  who  gave  special  pre- 
eminence to  Adam,  as  the  original  man. 

In  a  Coptic  manuscript  of  the  fourth  century,  which  is  attributed 
to  Valentinus  the  Gnostic,  there  occurs  a  most  curious  passage,  in 
which  our  Saviour  is  represented  as  telling  the  Blessed  Virgin  that 
he  has  appointed  an  angel  to  be  the  special  guardian  of  the  footstep 
impressed  by  the  foot  of  leii  {i.e.,  Adam).  It  is  understood  that  this 
passage  has  reference  to  Adam's  Peak,  and  it  is  the  oldest  record  we 
possess  of  its  sanctity. 

The  legend  thus  attached  to  it  by  the  Gnostics  was  adopted  by 
the  Arabs,  and  so  it  came  to  be  accepted  by  Mahommedans  in 
general,  all  of  whom  reverence  Adam  as  the  purest  creation  of  Allah, 
and  so  rank  him  above  all  patriarchs  and  prophets— the  first  of  God's 
vicegerents  upon  earth. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  Gnostic  legend  of  the  footprint  was 
rejected  by  the  early   Christians  of  purer  creed,  and  so  Moses  of 
Chorene,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  writing  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
affirms  it  to  be  undoubtedly  the_mark  of  Satan,  who  alighted  here  when 
he  fell  from  heaven  ! 

According  to  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  Koran,  Paradise  was 
not  on  this  earth,  but  in  the  seventh  heaven  ;  and  when  Adam  was 
ejected  thence,  it  was  he,  and  not  Satan,  who  alighted  on  the  Peak 
and  here  he  remained  standing  on  one  foot  for  about  two  centuries 
striving  by  penance  to  expiate  his  crime  ;  hence  the  mark  worn  on 
the  rock.  Poor  Eve  tumbled  into  Arabia,  and  landed  at  Yeddah 
near  Mecca,  whither,  when  these  centuries  were  ended,  the  Archangel 
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guided  Adam,  who  brought  her  back  to  live  in  Ceylon,  as  the  best 
substitute  for  Paradise  that  earth  could  give.  Both,  however,  are  said 
to  have  been  earned  back  to  Mecca  for  burial. 

Whatever  the  varieties  of  creed  that  exist  in  this  fair  Isle,  all  alike 
agree  in  their  reverence  for  this  one  high  pinnacle,  and,  most  mar- 
vellous to  relate,  all  meet  to  worship  side  by  side  on  the  sacred 
summit  in  peace  and  amity. 

While  the  Mahommedans  crowd  here  to  do  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Adam,  the  Tamils  ^  believe  that  the  footprint  is  that  of  one  of  their 
gods,  the  worshippers  of  Siva  claim  it  as  his  mark,  while  the  votaries 
of  Vishnu  ascribe  it  to  Saman,  who,  in  India,  is  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Lakshmana.  He  was  the  brother  of  Rama,  one  of  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  whose  invasion  of  Ceylon  to  rescue  his 
beautiful  wife,  Sita,  from  the  demon-king,  Ravana,  is  celebrated  in 
the  Ramayana,  a  nice  little  epic  poem  of  96,000  lines !  Being  a 
descendant  of  the  sun,  Saman's  image  is  always  painted  yellow,  and 
to  him  are  consecrated  the  scarlet  rhododendron  blossoms  which 
glorify  the  mountain  summit. 

It  is  in  his  honour  that  the  butterflies — true  children  of  the  sun 
— bear  the  name  of  Samanaliya.  They  are  supposed  to  be  especially 
dear  to  him  because  of  the  vast  flights  which  sometimes  stream  from 
all  parts  of  the  Isle,  all  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  Peak  ;  hence 
it  is  supposed  that  they,  too,  are  on  pilgrimage  to  do  homage  to  the 
holy  footprint.  (If  it  seems  strange  that  the  Singhalese  should  call 
their  exquisite  butterflies  by  the  name  of  a  Hindoo  god,  we  must 
remember  that  Buddhism  is  so  very  accommodating  and  all-absorb- 
ing that  many  Hindoo  idols  are  worshipped  in  Buddhist  temples.) 

Very  various  are  the  names  bestowed  by  all  these  religious  bodies 
on  the  shapely  cone,  which  has  been  so  well  described  as  the  sacred 
citadel  of  ancient  religions.  To  the  Hindoos  of  all  sects  it  is  the 
Mount  Swangarrhanam,  *  The  ascent  to  heaven  ; '  but  the  Sivites 
distinguish  it  as  Siva-noli-padam,  while  to  the  Vishnuvites  it  is 
Samanala  or  Saman-takuta.  To  the  Mahommedan  Moormen  it  is 
Baba- Adamalei,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  European  name  Adam's 
Peak,  while  to  the  Buddhist  the  term  Sri  Pada,  '  The  Footprint,' 
is  all  .expressive. 

Thus,  as  clouds  ever  float  around  the  loftiest  mountain  summit, 

1  Some  of  these  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Malabar  conquerors  of  Ceylon  ; 
others  are  constantly  being  imported  from  the  mainland  by  the  planters  as  labourers. 
Most  of  these  are  of  the  Hindoo  reb'gion. 
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so  have  the  legends  of  many  races  gathered  round  this  high  pinnacle, 
which  consequently  possesses  for  Oriental  minds  a  concentrated  essence 
of  sanctity  altogether  indescribable. 

To  the  most  careless  traveller  its  natural  beauty  offers  an  irresis- 
tible attraction,  and  never  shall  I  forget  my  first  glimpse  of  it  as  seen 
from  the  sea,  when  we  were  still  some  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
the  mountain  apparently  (though  not  really)  far  overtopping  all 
others.  There,  in  the  early  dawn,  it  stood  revealed — a  deep-blue 
peak  cutting  clear  against  a  golden  sky.  To  reach  this  high  point 
became  the  desire  of  my  heart,  but  many  months  elapsed  ere  I  ac- 
complished it. 

Meanwhile,  I  found  welcome  in  a  lovely  home  nestling  high  on 
the  face  of  a  mountain  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  Adam's  Peak, 
though  its  name  is  comparatively  unknown  to  the  world  in  general. 
This  is  Allegalla  Peak,  which  towers  majestically  above  the  loV  wooded 
hills  and  the  rice-fields  of  the  lowlands,  its  own  slopes  being  clothed  with 
the  richest  vegetation  and  the  lovely  foliage  of  many  varieties  of  palm. 

On  a  glorious  day,  when  not  a  cloud  veiled  the  tranquil  blue 
heaven,  we  reached  the  summit  of  this  Peak,  which  we  found  to  be 
really  a  double  summit,  connected  by  a  rock-saddle.  The  eastern 
peak  is  crowned  with  palms,  as  beseems  so  brave  a  mountain,  but 
our  steps  were  attracted  to  the  western  peak,  for  there,  on  a  rounded 
slab  of  rough  red  rock,  is  imprinted  the  footmark  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  district  do  homage.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  any 
pretension  to  be  a  genuine  article,  but  it  is  a  convenient  representa- 
tive of  the  true  footprint  on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  which,  though 
alx)ut  forty  miles  distant,  we  saw  clearly  on  the  horizon,  towering 
above  a  sea  of  low-lying  white  mist. 

This  is  a  perfect  footmark,  four  feet  six  inches  in  length  by  two 
feet  in  width.  Before  it  is  a  rude  stone  altar,  on  which  some  wor- 
shippers had  laid  their  offering  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  clear 
water,  which  lay  in  a  hollow  of  the  scorching  rock,  suggested  that  it 
had  been  carried  thither  and  poured  out  on  the  footprint  as  an  act  of 
worship.  As  we  looked  across  the  sea  of  white  mist  enfolding  the 
base  of  the  distant  Sri  Pada,  a  long  line  of  swiftly-advancing  light 
rounding  the  face  of  the  precipice  far  below  us  marked  the  express 
train  rushing  down  from  Kandy  to  Colombo,  suggesting  a  strange 
contrast  between  the  pilgrims  who  through  so  many  centuries  have 
toiled  up  that  hill  of  difficulty,  and  the  luxurious  travellers  of  these 
later  days  rushing  on  in  their  ceaseless  race  against  time. 
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About  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Allegalla  ^  is  Kurunegalla, 
which  foreigners  used  to  call  Kornegalle,  and  which  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  a  gigantic  rounded  mass  of  red  rock  shaped  like  a 
beetle. 

Here,  in  the  court  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  object  of  special 
veneration,  is  a  *  Holy  Foot '  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  the  right  foot ; 
it  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  points  north-east.  It  is  avowedly  only  a 
model  of  the  true  footprint,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  several 
hundred  years  old,  having  been  cut  to  assist  the  devotions  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Kandy  and  the  ladies  of  that  royal  house,  when,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Kurunegalla  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  royal  residence  was  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  crag,  where,  beneath  the  shadow  of  noble  old  trees,  carved  stones 
and  broken  columns  still  mark  the  spot. 

From  this  rock  Adam's  Peak  is  visible  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
south,  and  one  of  my  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  Ceylon  is  of  a 
moonlight  night  spent  on  its  summit.  I  think  part  of  its  charm  lay 
in  the  knowledge  that  probably  not  half-a-dozen  white  women  had 
accomplished  the  ascent,  for  though  it  really  is  not  very  difficult  to 
a  good  scrambler,  it  is  the  fashion  to  consider  it  a  very  great  feat, 
and  almost  all  the  gentlemen,  who  had  themselves  been  to  the 
summit,  jeered  at  the  idea  of  my  accomplishing  it.  It  occurred  to 
me,  however,  that  I  could  probably  climb  quite  as  well  as  the  Singha- 
lese and  Tamil  women  of  all  ages,  who,  year  after  year,  toil  up  here  for 
the  good  of  their  souls. 

In  China  I  heard  how,  among  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  annu- 
ally travel  from  most  distant  districts  to  worship  on  the  summit  of 
the  sacred  Mount  Tai-Shan,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and  who 
end  their  toilsome  journey  by  five  miles  of  steep  climbing,  a  spectator 
observed  a  company  of  old  women,  of  whom  the  youngest  was 
seventy-eight  and  the  oldest  ninety  years  of  age.  *  With  infinite  pain 
and  toil  these  earnest  pilgrims  had  accomplished  a  journey  of  300 
miles  from  south  of  Honan,  their  special  object  being  to  plead  the 
merit  of  their  life-long  fast  from  fish  and  flesh,  and  to  crave  a  happy 
transmigration  for  their  souls. 

Naturally,  I  thought  that  if  poor  old  women  of  fourscore  and  ten 
could  accomplish  such  feats  as  these,  I  need  not  be  discouraged  ;  so 
I  kept  this  aim  ever  in  view  during  the  most  pleasant  of  pilgrimages, 

1  Galla  means  rock.    1  had  occasion  to  refer  to  these  two  crags  in  the  last  chapter, 
)3Ut  I  trust  my  readers  will  excuse  my  recalling  thtm  ip  |his  connection. 
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travelling  by  easy  stages  from  one  coffee  estate  to  another,  halting  at 
bungalows  which  bear  such  names  as  Blair  Athol,  Glen  Tilt,  Moray) 
and  Forres,  strangely  homelike  sounds  to  my  ears,  and  suggestive 
of  the  colony  of  genial  Scotchmen  whom  1  found  settled  in  every 
comer. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  speak  of  *  Britons,'  for  my  kind  entertainers 
included  men  and  women  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
One  of  these  I  had  last  known  in  London  as  a  smart  *  man-about- 
town,'  whose  special  vanity  lay  in  his  '  gardenia  button-holes.'  Here 
the  gardenias  formed  a  fragrant  and  luxuriant  hedge,  but  the  busy 
planter  cared  more  for  the  snow-white  flowers  and  scarlet  cherries  of 
the  bright-green  coffee-bushes  which  he  and  his  regiment  of  coolies 
had  planted  with  so  much  toil  among  the  charred  stumps  of  the 
burnt  forest — tiny  green  bushes  in  a  blackened  waste. 

In  every  direction  save  one,  we  looked  out  on  an  endless  expanse 
of  undulating  mountain-ranges,  all  clothed  with  the  same  monotonous 
little  bushes,  replacing  the  beautiful  primeval  forest,  which,  however, 
happily  still  remained  almost  intact  on  the  ranges  close  to  the  Peak, 
which  seemed  to  tower  from  these  lower  ranges  right  up  to  heaven, 
while  in  the  foreground  beautiful  groups  of  trees,  spared  as  yet  by 
ruthless  axe  and  flame,  lay  mirrored  in  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Mahavelli  Ganga. 

One  comfortable  home  in  which  I  was  hospitably  entertained  has 
been  aptly  named  '  Bunyan,*  in  irresistible  allusion  to  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  being  right  on  the  pilgrims'  path. 

When  my  friends  found  I  was  really  bent  on  making  the  ascent, 
a  little  band  of  stalwart  planters  soon  arranged  all  details  for  a 
pilgrimage,  and  a  very  pleasant  one  it  proved.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  we  were  favoured  with  ideal  weather  and  a  faultlessly 
clear  atmosphere. 

Starting  from  Glen  Tilt,  in  the  Maskeliya  district,  we  walked  or 
rode  as  far  as  'Forres,'  ^  where  we  slept,  in  order  to  be  fresh  for  a  very 
early  start  next  morning.  It  lies  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Peak,  or 
rather  of  a  long  shoulder,  along  which  we  toiled  for  four  hours,  till 
we  reached  an  ambulam,  or  pilgrims'  rest-house,  at  the  foot  of  the 
actual  cone. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  could  have  been  carried  thus  far  in  a  dandy, 
which  is  a  strip  of  canvas  hung  on  a  bamboo — a  mode  of  travelling 

*  To  me  a  very  familiar  name,  the  town  of  Forres,  in  Morayshire,  being  only  three 
miles  from  Altyre,  my  birthplace, 
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the  advantages  of  which  I  had  often  proved  in  my  Himalayan 
wanderings, — but  as  the  track  lay  up  and  down  frightfully  steep 
ravines,  or  else  through  forest  so  thick  that  the  long  bamboo  pole 
could  not  make  its  way,  I  had  soon  to  give  up  this  attempt,  and  join 
the  walkers,  consoling  myself  for  the  extra  fatigue  by  the  beauty  of 
the  undergrowth  of  ferns,  and  the  wonderful  variety  of  lovely  tints, 
rich  madder,  sienna,  crimson,  delicate  pink,  and  pale  green,  all  due 
to  the  young  foliage,  which  here  is  ever  developing  all  the  year 
round. 

Gay  caladium  leaves  mingled  with  a  profusion  of  delicate  maiden- 
hair fern,  while  here  and  there  wild  bignonias  or  brilliant  balsams 
claimed  admiration,  as  did  also  a  luxuriant  sort  of  stag's-horn  moss, 
and  an  occasional  tuft  of  violets  or  forget-me-nots. 

Having  started  at  daybreak,  we  were  all  very  glad  of  a  halt  for 
breakfast  beneath  the  rough  shelter  of  the  said  rest-house,  which  is 
merely  an  open  shed.  Happily,  we  had  brought  mats  of  talipat-palm 
leaf,  which  we  spread  on  the  floor  and  thereon  rested.  Only  for  our 
eyes  there  was  no  rest,  as  we  gazed  upwards  at  the  majestic  cone 
shaped  like  a  gigantic  bell,  and  towering  right  above  us,  cutting  sharp 
against  the  deep-blue  sky.  The  other  side  of  the  ravine  presented  a 
front  of  mighty  precipices. 

At  this  halting  place  there  are  a  few  tiny  shops,  chiefly  for  the 
sale  of  curry  stuffs  for  the  pilgrims,  and  much  we  marvelled  to  see 
the  multitudes  of  bottles  of  eau-de-cologne — genuine  Jean  Marie 
Farina — at  one  shilling  a  bottle.  Of  course  I  invested,  thinking  it 
would  at  least  do  to  burn  in  my  Etna,  but  little  did  I  guess  what  a 
villainous  compound  it  was,  which  the  very  irreligious  merchant 
pawned  ofi"  on  devout  pilgrims  as  a  meet  ofiering  wherewith  to  anoint 
the.  holy  footprint. 

The  pilgrims  are  a  never-failing  crop.  All  the  year  round  they 
come  and  go,  but  their  special  season  is  at  the  spring  festival  in  April 
and  May,  just  when  the  rains  are  at  their  height,  and  mountain 
torrents  are  liable  to  rise  suddenly  and  detain  them  for  days,  subject 
to  all  manner  of  hardships ;  but  these,  I  suppose,  only  add  to  the 
merits  of  the  pilgrimage,  for  the  sanctity  of  the  season  prevails,  and 
the  pilgrims  press  on  in  a  continuous  stream,  amounting  to  thousands 
annually.  The  feebleness  of  old  age  is  no  drawback — grey-bearded 
grandfathers  and  wrinkled,  toothless  old  hags  are  escorted  by  all  their 
family,  and  sometimes  a  tottering  old  granny  is  borne  on  the  back  of 
a  stalwart  son— a  true  deed  of  filial  devotion — ^wbile  mothers  help 
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their  toddling  little  ones  up  the  steep  ascent  which  is  to  secure  for 
them  such  special  blessing. 

Some  have  travelled  from  the  mainland  of  India,  others  from  the 
farthest  districts  of  the  Isle,  long  and  toilsome  journeys  ;  and  when 
they  reach  the  base  of  the  holy  mount,  they  are  so  near  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  heart's  desire,  that  all  weariness  is  well-nigh 
forgotten,  and  ever  and  anon  the  stillness  of  the  dense  forest  is  broken 
by  the  echo  of  the  shout  of  praise,  *  Saadu  !  Saadu  ! '  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  *  Hallelujah  !  Hallelujah  ! ' 

The  great  mass  of  pilgrims  approach  the  mountain  from  the  south 
via  Ratnapura,  *  the  city  of  rubies,'  which,  unless  the  accounts  which 
have  been  published  are  very  highly-coloured,  must  involve  far  more 
difficult  climbing  and  scrambling  than  anything  we  had  to  do.  When 
they  have  ascended  about  150  very  ancient  rock-hewn  steps,  attributed 
to  good  King  Prakrama  Bahu  I.,  himself  a  pilgrim,  they  come  to  a 
most  romantic  Ixithing-place  overshadowed  by  large  trees.  This  is  just 
above  a  granite  precipice,  over  which  the  Sita  Ganga  *  hurls  itself  on 
to  the  boulders  far  below. 

In  these  chill  waters  the  pilgrims  must  bathe,  and  so  purify  them- 
selves ere  completing  the  ascent  of  the  Holy  Mount  along  precipitous 
faces  of  rock,  where  their  only  safety  lies  in  gripping  the  iron  chains 
which  adventurous  climbers  have  placed  here  for  the  benefit  of  weaker 
heads. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  traditions,  legends,  and  myths  attach  to 
each  rock  and  turn  on  the  pilgrim  path  ;  each  over-hanging  cliff,  each 
gushing  spring,  each  rippling  rivulet  that  rushes  down  the  water-worn 
ravines  has  its  own  story,  in  many  cases  vague  and  dreamy  as  the 
mists  which  float  around  the  towering  pinnacle.  But  as  regards 
practical  details,  it  is  well  to  consult  a  trustworthy  pilgrim  •  and 
as  Laurence  Oliphant  ascended  the  Peak  from  the  Ratnapura 
side,  I  may  as  well  quote  what  he  says  on  the  subject,  for  the  benefit 
of  anyone  who  may  be  undecided  as  to  which  route  to  select. 
He  says  : — 

*  We  passed  the  night  at  a  native  house  in  one  of  the  higher 
villages,  and  leaving  our  horses  there,  on  the  following  morning 
pursued  our  way  on  foot,  amid  scenery  which  at  every  step  became 
more  grand  and  rugged,  the  path  in  places  skirting  the  edge  of  dizzy 
precipices,  at  the  base  of  which  foamed  brawling  torrents. 

*The  way  was  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  roots  of  large 

*  Ganga  means  river. 
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trees,  which,  having  become  slippery  by  the  morning  mist,  stretched 
across  the  narrow  path,  and  one  of  these  nearly  cost  me  my  life. 
The  path  at  the  spot  was  scarped  on  the  precipitous  hillside  ;  at  least 
300  feet  below  roared  a  torrent  of  boiling  water,  when  my  foot 
slipped  on  a  root,  and  I  pitched  over  the  sheer  cliff.  I  heard  the  cry 
of  my  companion  as  I  disappeared,  and  had  quite  time  to  realise  that 
all  was  over,  when  I  was  brought  up  suddenly  by  the  spreading 
branches  of. a  bush  which  was  growing  upon  a  projecting  rock. 
There  was  no  standing  ground  anywhere,  except  the  rock  the  bush 
grew  upon. 

*  Looking  up,  I  saw  my  companion  and  the  natives  who  were 
with  us  peering  over  the  edge  above,  and  to  their  intense  relief 
shouted  that  so  far  I  w^as  all  right,  but  dared  not  move  for  fear  the 
bush  would  give  way.  They,  however,  strongly  urged  my  scrambling 
on  to  the  rock  ;  and  this,  with  a  heart  thumping  so  loudly  that  I 
seemed  to  hear  its  palpitations,  and  a  dizzy  brain,  I  succeeded  in 
doing. 

*  The  natives,  of  whom  there  were  five  or  six,  then  undid  their 
long  waistcloths,  and  tying  them  to  each  other,  and  to  a  piece  of 
cord,  consisting  of  the  united  contributions  of  all  the  string  of  the 
party  and  the  packages  they  were  carrying,  made  a  rope  just  long 
enough  to  reach  me.  Fastening  this  under  my  armpits,  and  holding 
on  to  it  with  the  energy  of  despair,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  of 
hope,  I  was  safely  hauled  to  the  top. 

*  This  adventure  was  not  a  very  good  preparation  for  what  was  in 
store  for  us,  when  not  very  far  from  the  top  we  reached  the  mauvais 
pas  of  the  whole  ascent.  Here  again,  we  had  a  precipice  with  a 
torrent  at  the  bottom  of  it  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  overr 
hanging  cliff — not  metaphorically  overhanging,  but  literally  its  upper 
edge  projected  some  distance  beyond  the  ledge  on  which  we  stood  ; 
it  was  not  above  forty  feet  high,  and  was  scaled  by  an  iron 
ladder. 

'  The  agonising  moment  came  when  we  had  mounted  this  ladder 
to  the  projecting  edge,  and  had  nothing  between  our  backs  and  the 
torrent  some  hundred  of  feet  below,  and  then  had  to  turn  over  the 
edge  and  take  hold  of  a  chain  which  lay  over  an  expanse  of  bare 
sloping  rock,  to  the  links  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  cling  firmly, 
while  one  hauled  one's  self  on  one's  knees  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
over  the  by  no  means  smooth  surface. 

*My  companion  wa§  so  utterly  demoralised  that    he   roundly 
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declared  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  make  the  descent  of  the 
same  place/ 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  no  such  difficulties  attended  our  ascent 
from  the  Maskeliya,  Dickoya,  and  Dimbula  side. 

Our  ascent  of  the  actual  cone  commenced  immediately  after 
leaving  the  aforesaid  rest-house.  We  crossed  a  clear  crystal  stream 
rushing  downward  from  the  summit  (such  as  when  swollen  by  sudden 
storm  might  well  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  returning  pilgrims). 
Then,  entering  a  deep  fern- clad  ravine,  we  struggled  steadily  upward, 
and  a  very  stiff  climb  it  proved,  like  that  of  the  very  steepest  stair 
,up  an  old  cathedral  tower  a  thousand  feet  high.  This  continued  for 
two  and  a  half  miles,  sometimes  in  dark  cool  forest,  sometimes  along 
a  face  of  bare  precipitous  rock  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun.  The 
path  is  like  the  bed  of  a  watercourse,  coming  straight  down  from  the 
summit,  with  thick  jungle  on  either  side.  The  ravine  is  so  narrow 
that  it  is  necessary  to  go  single  file,  and  it  really  is  a  serious  difficulty 
to  meet  pilgrims  on  their  downward  way.  At  intervals  on  either  side 
of  the  road  there  are  cairns  of  small  stones,  heaped  up  by  pilgrims, 
just  like  those  on  the  summit  of  Fuji-yama,  and  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  Scotland. 

I  got  some  help  by  passing  a  rope  round  my  waist  and  sending 
two  coolies  ahead  with  the  ends  of  it,  which  gave  some  support  and 
a  gentle  upward  impetus.  Happily  some  royal  pilgrims  of  old  had 
flights  of  steps  cut  on  the  almost  vertical  slabs  of  slippery  rock. 
Some  of  the  steps  certainly  are  very  high,  but  the  difficulty  is  greatly 
overrated,  and  in  fair  weather  there  is  no  danger  whatever,  though 
the  iron  chains  which  hang  along  the  face  of  a  precipice  at  the 
summit,  are  said  to  be  really  necessary  for  the  pilgrims  to  hold  on  by 
on  stormy  days  ;  indeed,  the  great  iron  chains  by  which  the  roof  of 
the  little  shrine  is  affixed  to  the  rocks  all  round,  tell  the  same  story 
of  the  wild  sweeping  of  tempestuous  winds  and  storms  which  often 
rage  around  the  summit  and  invest  the  peak  with  dread. 

These  chains  are  said  to  have  been  originally  placed  here  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  whom  the  Mahommedans  affirm  to  have 
climbed  the  pinnacle  about  B.C.  330,  to  do  homage  to  the  footprint 
of  Adam.  Ibn  Batuta,  describing  his  ascent  of  the  Peak  in  the 
fourteenth  centur)^,  tells  how  a  ridge  at  the  base  of  the  cone  bears 
the  name  of  the  Conqueror,  as  does  also  a  water-spring,  at  which  all 
pilgrims  slake  their  thirst ;  and  Ashref,  a  Persian  poet  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  tells  how,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
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ascent,  Alexander  caused  stanchions  to  be  fixed  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff  to  sustain  iron  chains,  by  holding  on  to  which  they  were  able  to 
scale  the  precipitous  rock  without  danger.  Whoever  has  the  merit 
of  first  placing  the  chains,  there  they  remain  to  the  present  day. 

We  accounted  ourselves  rarely  fortunate  in  being  favoured  with  a 
day  of  calmest  sunshine,  for  most  evenings,  both  before  and  after  our 
expedition,  closed  with  terrific  thunderstorms,  and  for  hours  together 
the  Peak  was  veiled  in  dark  clouds,  so  we  had  fully  reckoned  on  the 
possibility  of  such  a  night  of  awe.  Instead  of  this,  on  reaching  the 
summit,  our  eyes  were  gladdened  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
whole  island,  outstretched  on  every  side.  All  around  lay  a  vast 
expanse  of  forest-clad  mountain-ranges — the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  forests  to  prepare  the  way  for  cultivation  being  less  con- 
spicuous from  this  point  than  from  many  others  ;  and  far  away, 
beyond  wide  sweeps  of  parklike  country,  traversed  by  silvery  lines 
which  mark  the  course  of  rivers,  and  vanishing  in  a  soft  blue  haze,  a 
line  of  glittering  light  revealed  the  presence  of  the  encircling  ocean. 

All  this  we  beheld  at  a  glance,  when,  after  a  final  steep  climb  up 
the  huge  naked  rock,  about  forty  feet  high,  which  forms  the  mountain 
crown,  we  reached  a  morsel  of  level  ground  which  lies  about  ten  feet 
below  the  summit,  from  which  point  a  level  pathway  has  been  con- 
structed, forming  an  oval  of  about  65  by  45  feet,  passing  round  the 
Peak,  so  as  to  enable  pilgrims  to  perform  the  three  orthodox  turns, 
following  the  course  of  the  sun,  by  keeping  the  right  hand  next  to  the 
rock  all  the  time.  The  outer  edge  of  this  path  is,  happily,  protected 
by  a  low  stone  wall.  Sorely,  indeed,  must  the  sunwise  turns  have 
tried  dizzy  heads  ere  this  was  built  by  some  pious  pilgrims.^ 

So  steep  are  the  precipitous  sides  of  this  mighty  cone,  that  one 
marvels  how  the  gnarled  old  rhododendron  trees  have  contrived  to 
gain,  and  continue  to  retain,  their  hold  on  the  rock,  or  how  they  find 
sustenance.  There  they  are,  however,  with  their  glossy  leaves  and 
crimson  blossoms,  as  gay  as  though  rooted  in  the  richest  peat  soil, 
instead  of  being  fed  chiefly  by  the  dews  of  heaven. 

A  final  ascent  of  about  ten  steps  brings  us  to  the  extreme  summit 
of  the  Peak,  7,352  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  crowned  by  a  picturesque 
little  wooden  temple,  consisting  merely  of  a  light  overhanging  roof, 
supported  on  slender  columns,  and  open  to  every  wind  of  heaven  — 

^  I  have  noted  numerous  instances  of  '  sunwise  turns  '  round  all  manner  of  sacred 
objects,  in  '  In  the  Himalayas,'  pp.  4,  250,  359,  430,  529,  551,  584,  590.  Also  '  In 
the  Hebrides,'  pp.  241-245.     Published  by  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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such  winds  as  would  carry  it  to  the  sea  were  it  not  for  the  strong  iron 
chains  passing  over  it.  Beneath  this  canopy  lies  The  Footprint, 
revered  not  only  by  about  four  hundred  million  Buddhists,  but  also, 
as  I  have  just  stated,  by  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  without 
number,  and  even  by  Roman  Catholic  Christians. 

Happily  for  us,  ascending  at  the  end  of  January,  we  arrived  before 
the  annual  stream  of  pilgrims,  so  we  found  only  a  handful — a  very 
varied  selection,  however,  beginning  with  our  own  party,  which 
included  divers  European  nationalities,  while  the  Oriental  creeds 
were  represented  by  an  old  Hindoo  Yogi  in  saffron-coloured  robes, 
and  wearing  a  large  rosary  of  black  beads  ;  he  had  come  from  the 
Punjab  to  worship  Siva,  while  his  neighbour,  a  Mahommedan  priest, 
had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Lahore,  in  Northern  India,  to  do 
homage  to  Adam  on  this  sacred  spot.  He  found  the  mountain  air 
exceedingly  cold,  and  crouched  over  his  fire,  wrapped  in  a  gorgeous 
patchwork  quilt,  smoking  his  hubble-bubble.  Several  Christians 
from  the  Malabar  Coast  were  intent  on  the  worship  of  St.  Thomas. 

Strange  to  say,  the  only  representative  of  Buddhism  present  was 
a  small  boy  of  the  Amarapoora  sect,  who  slept  apart  beneath  an 
overhanging  rock  near  our  hut,  where  we  heard  him  singing  his 
midnight  prayers  most  devoutly.  He  was  a  pretty  little  fellow,  and 
the  yellow  robes  of  Buddha  harmonised  well  with  his  clear  brown 
skin  and  dark  eyes.  A  wretched  little  hut,  on  the  level  just  below 
the  summit,  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  senior  priests,  who,  however, 
have  more  comfortable  quarters  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  when 
not  on  duty  here.  We  were  told  that  the  venerable  high-priest  of 
the  Peak  lives  up  here  a  good  deal  during  the  pilgrim  season. 

While  I  made  a  careful  drawing  of  the  scene,  my  companions 
were  hard  at  work  preparing  our  night  quarters.  Happily  there  still 
remained  the  walls  of  a  hut  which  was  built  on  the  occasion  of  Lady 
Robinson's  ascent ;  so  this  was  quickly  cleaned  out,  thickly  carpeted 
with  bamboo  grass,  and  roofed  with  the  large  mats  of  talipat-palm 
leaf  which  we  had  so  fortunately  brought  with  us  ;  so  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  a  capital  two-roomed  house  ready.  This 
had  the  merit  of  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  pilgrims,  and  was 
perched  upon  rocks  fringed  with  ferns  and  sweet  pink  orchids,  and 
overshadowed  by  rhododendron  trees. 

Suddenly,  about  twenty  minutes  before  sunset,  to  our  intense 
delight,  the  far-famed  shadow  of  the  Peak  fell  eastward  athwart  the 
plain,  like  a  blue  spirit-pyramjd  resting,  not  on  the  ground,  but  Qn 
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the  atmosphere ;  for  instead  of  assuming  the  forms  of  the  mountains, 
it  lay  in  a  faultless  triangle  ('an  isosceles  triangle/  observed  one  of 
the  party,  last  from  Oxford),  the  lines  as  straight  as  if  they  had  been 
ruled,  although  the  object  casting  the  so-called  shadow  is  a  ragged 
cone. 

I  suppose  it  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  sun  being  so  much  larger 
than  the  earth  that  its  level  rays,  divided  by  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
seem  to  meet  again  on  the  opposite  horizon.  But  such  prosaic 
speculation  as  to  its  cause,  found  no  place  in  our  thoughts  while 
gazing  spell-bound  on  this  wondrous  apparition,  which  each  moment 
grew  wider  at  the  base,  while  lengthening  till  it  touched  the  ocean 
on  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  sun  sank  beyond  the  western  waves. 

When  the  last  glories  of  the  afterglow  had  faded  away,  we  had  a 
most  cheery  dinner  by  a  moonlight  so  clear  that  we  could  distinguish 
the  whole  island  outspread  far  below  us  right  away  to  the  sea.  Our 
thinly-clad  coolies  suffered  much  from  cold,  and  so  tried  to  warm 
themselves  by  dancing  round  their  fires — a  curious  wild  scene.  The 
gentlemen  encouraged  the  dancers,  and  strove  to  warm  them  by 
administering  small  drams  of  brandy,  which  they  received  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  dorre—i.e,,  '  master.' 

While  this  was  going  on,  I  crept  up  to  the  now  deserted  shrine, 
and  stood  there  alone  beside  the  rock-mark,  which  in  all  ages  has 
inspired  such  amazing  reverence  in  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
During  the  regular  pilgrim  season  the  shrine  is  all  hung  with  white 
cloths,  and  the  sacred  footprint  is  covered  by  a  model  of  itself  made 
of  brass,  inlaid  with  pieces  of  coloured  glass.  This  model  is  the 
modern  substitute  for  the  original,  which  was  of  pure  gold,  inlaid  with 
precious  gems,  and  was  seen  here  by  Dutch  travellers  who  ascended 
the  Peak  in  1654. 

In  Valentyn's  account  of  the  Sri  Pada  in  March  1654  he  says  : 
*The  priests  showed  our  people  a  gold  plate  representing  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  foot,  on  which  were  various  figures,  which  they 
said  were  formerly  to  be  seen  on  the  footprint  itself;  but  that,  after 
the  priests  allowed  them  to  be  engraved  on  the  gold,  t/iey  disappeared 
from  the  stone.  These  figures  were  sixty-eight  in  number,  and  may 
be  seen  figured  by  Baldaeus  in  his  description  of  Coromandel,  fol. 
154,  with  other  matters  relating  thereto.' 

Perhaps  the  very  elaborate  symbols  sculptured  on  the  Burmese' 
footprint  in  the  British  Museum  may  afford  some  clue  to  these 
vanished  figures. 
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Strange  to  say,  among  the  offerings  presented  at  the  shrine  fifty 
years  ago  was  an  embossed  silver  covering  for  the  great  footmark, 
the  gift  of  Sir  R.  W.  Horton,  who  held  office  as  British  Governor 
from  1 83 1  to  1837,  and  who  thus  emphasised  the  proclamation 
made  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  that  pro- 
tection would  be  continued  to  all  rites  and  usages  of  the  Buddhist 
religion. 

When  Hoffmeister  made  the  ascent  in  1844,  he  found  the  foot- 
print enclosed  within  a  golden  frame  studded  with  gems  of  consider- 
able size,  of  which,  however,  he  pronounced  that  only  a  few  were 
genuine. 

I  had  the  better  fortune  to  see  the  rock  unadorned,  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  confessed,  being  anxious  to  measure  it  accurately  for 
myself,  I  lay  down  full  length  on  it,  and  found  it  to  be  4J  inches 
longer  than  myself,  whereby  I  proved  it  to  be  just  6  feet  in  length. 
I  was  told  that  the  breadth  at  the  toes  is  32  inches ;  that  at  the  heel 
is  26  inches.  The  natural  mark  is  merely  a  slight  indentation, 
8  inches  deeper  at  the  toes  than  at  the  heel,  but  the  imaginary  outline 
of  the  foot  has  been  emphasised  by  a  rim  of  plaster,  coloured  to 
match  the  rock.  The  toes  have  also  been  defined.  The  footprint 
points  north-west. 

According  to  a  tradition  quoted  in  Chinese  records  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  hollow  of  the  footprint  should  contain  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  fresh  water,  supplied  from  heaven,  and  which  cures 
all  diseases.  I  am  told  that  many  sick  folk  make  this  toilsome 
pilgrimage  on  purpose  to  drink  of  this  water  of  life.  I  can  only  hope 
that  they  do  not  often  find  the  rock  as  dry  as  it  was  on  this  occasion ! 
There  is,  however,  a  well  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which,  although 
its  waters  are  less  sacred,  is  nevertheless  credited  with  miraculous 
cures,  and  this  also  has  been  duly  recorded  by  observant  Chinese 
travellers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  So  you  see,  the  farther  you 
travel,  the  more  surely  you  will  prove  that  there  is  nothing  really  new 
under  the  sun  ! 

After  a  while  chilling  mists  began  to  arise  from  the  deep  valleys 
and  to  creep  up  the  mountain-side,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  join 
the  merry  party  beside  the  blazing  fire,  and  then  to  seek  rest  in  the 
little  hut,  truly  thankful  for  the  kind  forethought  which  had  supplied 
so  goodly  a  store  of  warm  blankets. 

Ere  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  I  stole  forth  to  look  down  upon 
the  wondrous  sea  of  white  mist,  which  seemed  to  cover  the  whole 
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Isle  with  one  fleecy  shroud,  a  strangely  eerie  scene,  all  bathed  in  the 
pale  spiritual  moonlight.  Ever  and  anon  the  faint  breeze  stirred  the 
billowy  surface,  and  a  veil  of  transparent  vapour  floated  upward  to 
play  round  the  dark  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills,  which  seemed 
like  innumerable  islands  on  a  glistening  lake.  One  of  these,  bearing 
the  name  of  Uno  Dhia  Parawatia — a  grand  square- shaped  rock- 
mass — towers  high  above  the  surrounding  ridges  of  densely-wooded 
hills. 

The  stars  were  still  shining  brilliantly,  while  eastward  the  pale 
primrose  light  was  changing  to  a  golden  glow.  Sometimes  the  up- 
rolling  clouds  floated  as  if  enfolding  us,  drifting  beneath  our  feet  as 
though  the  solid  earth  were  passing  away  from  under  us. 

Wonderful  and  most  impressive  was  the  stillness.  Just  before 
daybreak  my  ear  caught  the  ascending  murmur  of  voices,  and  peering 
down  the  mountain-side,  I  discerned  the  glimmering  torches  which 
told  of  the  approach  of  a  pilgrim  band  toiling  up  the  steep  ravine, 
bent  on  reaching  the  summit  ere  sunrise. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  have  thought  they 
could  have  little  breath  to  spare.  Nevertheless,  they  contrived  to 
cheer  the  way  with  sacred  chants,  and  very  wild  and  pathetic  these 
sounded  as  they  floated  up  through  the  gloom  of  night. 

At  last  the  topmost  stair  was  reached,  and  as  each  pilgrim  set 
foot  on  the  level  just  below  the  shrine,  he  extinguished  his  torch  of 
blazing  palm- leaves,  and  with  bowed  head  and  outstretched  arms 
stood  wrapped  in  fervent  adoration.  Some  knelt  so  lowlily  that  their 
foreheads  rested  on  the  rock.  Then  facing  the  east — now  streaked 
with  bars  of  orange  betwixt  purple  clouds — they  waited  with  earnest 
faces,  eagerly  longing  for  the  appearing  of  the  sun,  suggesting  to  my 
mind  a  striking  Oriental  illustration  of  the  words  of  the  poet-king, 
'  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  ivatch  for  the 
morning,'^ 

Gradually  the  orange  glow  broadened,  and  the  welling  light  grew 
clearer  and  clearer,  until,  with  a  sudden  bound,  up  rose  the  glorious 
sun,  and,  as  if  with  one  voice,  each  watcher  greeted  its  appearing  with 
the  deep-toned  *  Saadu  !  Saadu ! '  which  embodies  such  indescribable 
intensity  of  devotion. 

Beautiful  in  truth  was  that  radiant  light  which,  while  the  world 
below  still  lay  shrouded  in  gloom,  kissed  this  high  summit  and  the 

1  Bible  version  of  Psalm  cxxx.  6. 
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glowing  blossoms  of  the  crimson  rhododendron  trees,  and  lent  itg 
own  brightness  to  the  travel-stained  white  garments  of  the  pilgrims. 

But  while  these  gazed  spell-bound,  absorbed  in  worship,  we 
quickly  turned  westward,  and  there,  to  our  exceeding  joy,  once  more 
beheld  the  mighty  shadow  falling  right  across  the  island,  and  standing 
out  clear  and  distinct — a  wondrous  pyramid  whose  summit  touched 
the  western  horizon.  The  world  below  us  still  lay  veiled  in  white 
mist,  now  tinged  with  a  delicate  pink,  as  were  also  the  mountain-tops 
which  rose  so  like  islands  from  that  vaporous  sea.  But  right  across 
it  all,  the  great  spectral  triangle,  changing  from  delicate  violet  to 
clear  blue,  lay  outspread,  its  edge  prismatic,  like  a  faint  rainbow. 

We  watched  it  for  three  hours,  during  which  it  gradually  grew 
shorter  and  more  sombre,  so  that  it  was  actually  darker  than  the 
forest -clad  hills  which  lay  in  shadow  before  us,  and  across  which  it 
fell.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  blue  pyramid  gradually 
grew  narrower  at  the  base,  till  finally  it  vanished,  leaving  us  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  to  this  phenomenon  must,  in  some  measure, 
be  attributed  the  sanctity  wuth  which,  in  early  ages,  a  people  always 
keenly  addicted  to  nature-worship  invested  this  mountain-top.  Theii 
modern  descendants  seemed  to  have  no  room  for  it  in  their  full 
hearts. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  witnessed  this  identical  phenomenon 
at  sunrise  from  the  summit  of  Fuji-Yama,  the  holy  mountain  of 
Japan,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  similar  effect  is  to  be  seen 
from  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado,  a  mountain  14,157  feet  in  height,  but 
not  remarkable  in  form.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  picture  which 
merely  shows  the  sunset  shadow  of  the  mountain  on  the  eastern  sky 
— not  at  all  a  triangle.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Omei,  the  holy 
mountain  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  a  very  peculiar  shadow  is  some- 
times seen,  capped  by  a  marvellous  prismatic  halo,  which  is  known 
as  the  *  Glory  of  Buddha.'  Occasionally,  when  the  shadow  of  Adam's 
Peak  falls  on  mist,  the  spectral  shadow  seems  to  stand  upright,  taking 
the  conical  form  of  the  mountain,  and  a  rainbow-girt  halo  rests  on 
its  summit. 

One  traveller  only,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  this  wonderful  shadow  as  a  moonlight  phenomenon,  which,  of 
course,  could  only  occur  when  an  almost  full  moon  was  very  near 
the  horizon,  either  rising  or  setting.  This  fortunate  observer  was 
Laurence  Oliphant,  whose  description  of  the  scene  is  so  striking  that 
again  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  w^ords. 
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*  By  the  light  of  a  moon  a  little  past  the  full,  in  the  early  morning, 
1  looked  down  from  this  isolated  summit  upon  a  sea  of  mist,  which 
stretched  to  the  horizon  in  all  directions,  completely  conceaHng  the 
landscape  beneath  me.  Its  white,  compact,  smooth  surface  almost 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  snow,  across  which,  in  a  deep  black 
shadow,  extended  the  conical  form  of  the  mountain  I  was  on,  its  apex 
just  touching  the  horizon,  and  producing  a  scenic  effect  as  unique  as 
it  was  imposing. 

'  While  I  was  watching  it,  the  sharpness  of  its  outline  gradually 
began  to  fade,  the  black  shadow  became  by  degrees  less  black,  the 
white  mist  more  grey,  and  as  the  dawn  slowly  broke,  the  whole  effect 
was  changed  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician.  Another  conical  shadow 
crept  over  the  vast  expanse  on  tJte  opposite  side  of  the  moufitain,  which, 
in  its  turn,  reached  to  the  horizon,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  tremulous 
mist ;  but  the  sun-shadow  seemed  to  lack  the  cold  mystery  of  the 
moon-shadow  it  had  driven  away,  and  scarcely  gave  one  time  to 
appreciate  its  own  marvellous  effects  before  the  mist  itself  began 
slowly  to  rise  and  to  envelop  us  as  in  a  winding-sheet.  For  half- an - 
hour  or  more  we  were  in  the  clouds  and  could  see  nothing ;  then 
suddenly  they  rolled  aw^ay  and  revealed  the  magnificent  panorama 
which  had  been  the  object  of  our  pilgrimage.' 

Intently  as  we  watched  each  change  in  this  wondrous  vision,  we 
did  not  fail  to  note  the  proceedings  of  our  fellow-pilgrims,  who,  previous 
to  paying  their  vows  at  the  holy  shrine,  walk  thrice  sunwise  round  it, 
following  the  well-worn  level  footpath,  and  carrying  their  simple 
offerings  of  flowers,  chiefly  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  rhododendron 
and  the  fragrant  white  champac  andplumeria,  raised  on  high  in  their 
joined  hands.  Then  a  second  time  they  performed  the  three  sunwise 
turns,  this  time  bearing  on  one  shoulder  a  brass  lota  filled  with  clear 
icy  water  from  a  spring  which  lies  about  twelve  feet  below  the  summit, 
and  in  which  leaves  wafted  from  Paradise  are  sometimes  found 
floating — so  the  pilgrims  believe.  A  second  spring  lies  about  forty 
feet  lower  down.*  (Two  silver  bells  were  the  gift  of  certain  Moormen 
to  the  honour  of  Adam,  as  were  also  two  large  brass  lamps.)  The 
pilgrims  then  kneel  in  lowliest  adoration  whilst  the  priest  pours  out 

*  It  always  seems  strange  to  find  water  springs  in  the  hard  rock  at  a  great  altitude. 
I  saw  two  similar  springs  on  the  extreme  summit  of  Fuji-Yama  in  Japan,  which  is 
simply  a  dormant  crater,  and  others  on  the  summit  and  in  the  crater  of  Haleakala  in 
the  Sandwich  Isles.  See  '  Fire  Fountains  of  Hawaii,'  vol.  i.  p.  264.  Published  by 
Blackwood. 
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their  offeriftg  of  water  upon  the  footprint,  on  which  they  also  lay  their 
gift  of  flowers,  and  a  few  small  coins  for  the  use  of  the  priests.  Then, 
dipping  their  hands  in  the  water  thus  sanctified,  they  wash  their  faces 
in  symbolic  purification. 

Afterwards  it  is  customary  for  each  pilgrim  to  tear  a  fragment 
from  his  scanty  raiment  and  knot  it  to  one  of  the  iron  chains,  to 
remind  Heaven  of  the  petitions  offered  on  this  sacred  spot.  These 
rags,  old  and  new,  form  a  fringe  of  many  colours,  enlivening  the 
rusty  chains  which  secure  the  temple  to  the  crag.  Some  of  the  links 
in  these  ancient  and  modern  chains  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  donor,  who  has  thus  presented  a  more  enduring  memorial  than 
the  rag  of  his  poor  brother.  Strange,  is  it  not,  how  this  identical 
■  custom  of  rag-offering  prevails  in  all  regions  of  the  earth,  from 
Ireland's  holy  wells  to  Himalayan  mountains  and  sacred  bushes  ! 

Some  of  the  pilgrims  had  brought  with  them  long  strips  of  white 
calico,  wherewith  the  little  priestling"covered  the  mystic  rock,  and  on 
each  of  which  he  traced  with  saffron  (sacred  yellow)  an  exceedingly 
well-defined  footprint.  These  were  hung  up  to  the  eaves  of  the 
temple,  and  thence  fluttered  flag-like  till  thoroughly  dried,  when  the 
devout  pilgrims  would  carry  them  to  distant  lands,  for  the  edification 
of  less  fortunate  believers.  These  are  deemed  a  charm  against  the 
evil-eye  and  sundry  diseases. 

Various  travellers  have  noted  a  graceful  detail  of  family  life  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  appointed  worship,  namely,  that  husbands  and 
wives,  children  and  parents,  salute  one  another  most  reverently  and 
affectionately  with  lowly  salaams  ;  the  grey-haired  wife,  moved  to 
tears,  almost  embracing  the  feet  of  her  venerable  husband,  and  he 
raising  her  lovingly— younger  men  simply  exchanging  salutations  and 
betel-leaves. 

Thus,  year  after  year,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human  history,  have 
pilgrim  bands  climbed  this  lofty  summit  to  worship  on  the  pinnacle 
which,  though  we  believe  it  to  be  no  nearer  to  heaven  than  the 
murkiest  street  of  our  crowded  cities,  is  certainly  far  uplifted  above 
the  levels  of  earth. 

To  say  that  the  aboriginal  native  worshippers  of  the  Isle  revered 
this  rock-pinnacle  long  before  the  days  of  Gautama  Buddha,  is  nothing, 
for  though  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  here  more  than  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  he  was  only  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of  Buddhas 
•—holy  beings  who  are  supposed  to  have  honoured  this  earth  with 
their  presence  in  divers  ages.     I  believe  the  Singhalese  legends  tell 
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of  twenty-five  Buddhas  who  have  visited  Ceylon,  of  whom  four  are 
said  to  have  revealed  themselves  on  this  spot. 

The  first  of  these  was  Kukusanda,  who  appeared  about  B.C.  3000, 
and  found  the  Peak  already  known  as  Deiwakuta,  *  Peak  of  the 
God.' 

The  second  Buddha  who  here  revealed  himself  was  Konagamma ; 
he  appeared  B.C.  2099,  ^^^  ^ven  at  that  early  date  the  mount  (so  they 
say)  was  already  known  as  Samantakuta,  in  honour  of  Saman,  who, 
three  hundred  years  previously,  had,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
accompanied  Rama  when  he  conquered  Ceylon. 

The  third  Buddha,  known  as  Kasyapa,  appeared  about  B.C.  1000, 
and  then,  b.c.  577,  came  Gautama  Buddha,  the  Prince  of  Lucknow. 

Since  then,  successive  kings  and  nobles  have  come  here  from  far 
distant  lands  on  solemn  pilgrimage,  and  many  a  picturesque  company 
(some  robed  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  Oriental  splendour)  has  wended 
its  way  from  the  coast  through  the  dense  beast-haunted  forests  which 
clothed  these  wild  mountain-ranges,  to  toil  up  these  self-same  rock- 
hewn  steps  since,  in  the  year  a.d.  24,  Meghavahana,  king  of  Cashmere 
came  all  the  way  hither  to  worship  on  this  summit. 

That  the  kings  of  Ceylon  should  be  numbered  amongst  the 
pilgrims  is  only  natural,  though  doubtless  it  was  a  notable  event  that 
they  should  make  the  journey  on  foot,  as  did  the  great  Buddhist  king, 
Prakrama  Bahu  I.,  who,  about  a.d.  1153,  *  caused  a  temple  to  be 
erected  on  the  summit  of  Samanala '  (so  it  is  stated  in  the  Rajavali). 

Thus,  through  each  successive  age,  has  the  ceaseless  offering  of 
prayer  and  praise  ascended  from  this  majestic  mountain-altar  to  the 
great  All-Father,  whose  tender  mercy  enfolds  all  His  children,  albeit 
so  many  can  but  feel  after  Him  through  the  blinding  mists  of 
heathenism.  But  we,  who  know  His  all-enfolding  love,  and  grieve 
to  see  these  weary  ones  pleading  with  *  unknown  gods,'  can  but  echo 
the  hope  of  him  who  wrote  : 

What  if  to  Thee  in  Thine  Infinity 

These  multiform  and  many-coloured  creeds 

Seem  but  the  robe  man  wraps  as  masquer's  weeds 

Round  the  one  living  truth  Thou  givest  him — Thee  ? 

What  if  these  varied  forms  that  worship  prove 

(Being  heart-worship)  reach  Thy  perfect  ear 

But  as  a  monotone,  complete  and  clear, 

Of  which  the  music  is  (through  Christ's  Name)  Love? 

Fcr  ever  rising  in  sublime  increase 

f  o  *  Glory  in  the  Highest— on  Earth  peace.* 

N  N  2 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE   TUG   OF   WAR— THE   BATTLE   OF   DIVERSE   CREEDS   IN    CEYLOJC 
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I  doubt  whether  in  any  other  comer  of  the  earth  so  small  an  area 
has  proved  the  battle-field  for  creeds  so  diverse  as  those  which  have 
successively  striven  for  the  master}-  in  Ceylon.  Certainly  there  is 
none  in  which  successive  mercenar}*  invaders,  whether  heathen  or 
Christian,  have  more  unscrupulously  used  the  cloak  of  religion  as  a 
political  engine  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  designs,  or  with  more 
lamentable  results. 

This  fair  Isle,  somewhat  smaller  than  Ireland,  has  for  centuries 
been  distracted  by  religious  and  political  conflicts,  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  successive  rulers  of  diverse  race  and  faith,  each  imposing 
its  own  secular  and  spiritual  government  on  the  conquered  islanders, 
and  all  alike  unstable.  From  the  days  when  pure,  cold,  atheistic 
Buddhism  first  sought  (quite  ineffectually)  to  drive  out  the  devil- 
worship  which  prevails  to  this  day,  and  through  Hindoo  and  Malay 
invasions,  bringing  alternate  waves  of  polytheism  and  monotheism, 
till  Portuguese  and  Dutch  conquerors  came,  each  in  turn  determined 
to  enforce  their  own  creed,  the  people  have  been  subject  to  such 
conflicting  teaching,  that  to  a  very  great  extext  all  these  faiths  have 
partly  blended  and  partly  neutralised  one  another. 

At  the  present  day,  although  out  of  a  population  of  somewhat 
over  3,000,000,  1,800,000  are  professedly  Buddhists,  630,000  are 
Hindoos,  220,000  are  Mahommedans,  and,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  283,000  are  Christians,  the  great  mass  of  these  people  are 
still  in  the  thraldom  of  the  aboriginal  devil-worship,  which  is  a  system 
of  ceaseless  propitiation  of  malignant  spirits. 

As  regards  the  effect  on  the  Christianity  of  the  Isle,  it  is  evident 
that  creeds  enforced  by  conquerors  could  not  fail  to  be  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  As  to  winning  their  hearts,  that  was  never 
attempted  until  the  present  century,  unless,  perhaps,  in  very  early 
days  when  Christianity  was  introduced  from  Persia  by  Nestorian 
missionaries.     Of  this   mention  is  made  by  Cosraas,  a   Nestorian 
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Christian,  who,  writing  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  telfs  that  in  Taprobane 
(which  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  for  Ceylon)  there  existed  a  com- 
munity of  Persian  Christians,  tended  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
and  having  a  regular  liturgy. 

These  are  understood  to  have  been  merchants  attracted  by  com- 
merce to  this  Isle  of  gems,  ivory,  and  precious  timber,  which  was 
then  the  great  emporium  of  Oriental  trade.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  established  their  headquarters  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  but  by  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  Eastern  trade  seems  to 
have  languished,  the  Persian  merchants  no  longer  frequented  the  Isle, 
and  no  more  is  heard  of  these  Persian  colonists.  Their  influence, 
however,  remained,  for  when  Sir  John  Mandeville  visited  the  North- 
West  Province  in  the  fourteenth  century,  he  states  that  he  there  found 
*good  men  and  reasonable,  and  many  Christian  men  amongst  them.' 

Some  lingering  trace  of  their  teaching  doubtless  predisposed  the 
Tamil  natives  of  that  district  to  the  Christian  faith,  for  when  ^  St. 
Francis  Xavier  (like  his  Master  preaching  to  the  fishers  on  the  Lake 
of  Galilee)  made  his  earliest  proselytes  among  the  fisher-folk  of  Cape 
Comorin,  those  of  Manaar  sent  him  an  invitation  to  come  and  teach 
them  also.  Though  unable  to  go  in  person,  he  sent  one  of  his 
clergy,  through  whom  about  seven  hundred  received  baptism — a 
baptism  which  was  straightway  crowned  by  martyrdom,  as  these 
early  converts  were  forthwith  put  to  death  by  the  Rajah  of  Jaffna, 
who  was  a  worshipper  of  Siva.  This  martyrdom  was  followed  by  the 
usual  results,  for  ere  long  the  sons  and  other  relations  of  the  persecu- 
ting ruler  embraced  the  Christian  faith  and  fled  for  protection  to  the 
mainland,  to  the  court  of  the  Christian  Viceroy  of  Goa. 

Soon  afterward  the  Rajah  himself,  terrified  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  Portuguese,  declared  himself  a  convert,  and  induced  St. 
Francis  to  secure  for  him  a  political  alliance  with  these  irresistible 
invaders,  who  accordingly  established  a  sort  of  protectorate  in  his 
realm,  which  soon  resulted  in  the  assertion  of  absolute  power  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  from  his  dominions. 

To  this  day  the  majority  of  the  Singhalese  and  Tamil  fishers  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  members,  moreover, 
who  pay  their  tithes  in  so  liberal  a  fashion,  that,  when  in  1840  the 
British  Government  abolished  the  tax  on  fish,  which  had  previously 
been  an  item  of  revenue  equivalent  to  about  ;;£^6,ooo  per  annum,  the 
fibbers  simply  transferred  their  payment  to  the  priests,  by  whom  iX 

1  A.  P.  154^, 
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has  thenceforth  been  collected.  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have 
discovered  the  island  by  accident,  while  pursuing  trading  vessels. 
They  found  Moorish  ships  laden  with  cinnamon  and  elephants,  and 
straightway  their  covetousness  was  awakened.  They  found  a  people 
weakened  by  dissensions,  amongst  whom  they  came  in  threefold 
character,  as  merchants,  missionaries,  and  pirates.  They  craved  an 
inch,  they  quickly  took  an  ell,  and  in  truth  a  knell  they  sounded 
throughout  the  weary  land. 

So  soon  as  they  obtained  possession  of  Colombo  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  (a.d.  1505),  Don  Juan  de  Monterio  was  consecrated  first 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ceylon,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  Singhalese  to  declare  themselves  converts.  So  great  was 
the  official  pressure,  enforced  by  the  indescribably  brutal  cruelty  of 
fanatical  soldiers,  that  multitudes  yielded  and  submitted  to  baptism. 
Amongst  these  nominal  converts  were  the  kings  of  Kandy  and  of 
Cotta,  but  this  was  not  till  the  former  had  been  driven  from  his 
throne,  and  the  latter  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  to 
retain  his  kingdom.  The  example  of  their  kings  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  nobles,  who  carried  compliance  so  far  as  to  adopt  the 
names  of  the  Portuguese  nobles  who  stood  sponsors  at  the  holy  font 
— a  circumstance  of  which  we  find  a  curious  survival  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Portuguese  Christian  names  combined  with  native 
surnames  borne  by  so  many  of  the  people  of  pure  blood,  such  as 
Gregory  de  Soyza  Wijeyegooneratne  Siriwardene,  Don  David  de  Silva 
Welaratne  Jayetilleke,y^i^<3r;2  Louis  Perera  Abeysekere  Goonewardene, 
&c. 

Although  the  influence  of  Portuguese  gold,  the  hope  of  official 
honours,  and  the  dread  of  barbarous  torture  combined  to  produce  a 
general  outward  conformity,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  continued  secretly  attached  to  the  Buddhist  and  Brahman 
faiths ;  and  so  great  were  the  concessions  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  in  the  way  of  assimilation  as  to  call  forth  serious 
remonstrance  from  some  of  the  stricter  Orders. 

Thus  matters  continued  till,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Dutch  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy,  and  in  a.d.  1642  they  proclaimed  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Holland  to  be  the  established  religion  of  the  Isle.  Then  followed 
a  period  of  most  cruel  persecution.  Many  of  the  Portuguese  priests 
were  deported  to  India,  one  was  beheaded,  all  were  insulted  and  op- 
pressed, as  were  also  the  native  Roman  Catholics,  many  of  whom, 
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however,  had  now  become  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  no  amount 
of  persecution  could  make  them  abjure  their  faith.  These  were 
Singhalese,  Tamils,  and  descendants  of  the  Portuguese. 

By  way  of  exhibiting  their  superiority  to  childish  reverence  for 
images,  the  Dutch  indulged  in  such  unworthy  diversions  as  mutilating 
the  sacred  figures  in  the  churches,  especially  that  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Isle,  into  which  they  knocked  great  nails,  and 
then  shot  it  from  a  mortar  right  into  the  Portuguese  quarters.  Thus 
Christianity  was  presented  to  the  islanders  solely  as  the  ground  for 
bitter  contentions  between  these  two  bodies  of  those  professing  it. 
The  Portuguese  persuasives  having  been  the  sword,  the  stake,  and 
the  spear,  the  Dutch  tried  bribery,  Government  office,  and  emolument 
of  various  kinds. 

In  curious  contrast  with  their  contemptible  sacrifice  of  Christianity 
to  trade  in  Japan,  the  Dutch  here  set  to  work  with  a  high  hand  to 
establish  the  Reformed  Faith.  Issuing  stringent  penal  proclamations 
against  the  celebration  of  mass  and  every  other  office  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  they  took  possession  of  the  churches,  established 
Reformed  schools,  and  by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
reckoned  their  nominal  adherents  among  the  Tamil  population  in  the 
north  of  the  Isle  at  about  190,000.  Nevertheless,  Baldaeus,  one  of 
the  earliest  Dutch  missionaries,  who  in  1663  records  this  triumph, 
has  to  confess  that,  though  Christian  in  name,  they  retained  many  of 
the  superstitions  of  their  Hindoo  paganism. 

But  the  Singhalese  of  the  Southern  District  were  by  no  means  so 
ready  to  adopt  another  new  creed  at  the  bidding  of  strangers  ;  so  to 
quicken  their  intelligence,  proclamations  were  issued  to  the  effect  that 
no  native  who  had  not  been  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Protestant 
Church  could  hold  any  office  under  Government,  or  even  be  allowed 
to  farm  land.  Of  course,  upon  this  there  was  no  limit  to  the  num- 
bers who  pressed  forward  to  submit  to  the  test  thus  sacrilegiously 
imposed,  Brahmans  claiming  their  right  to  do  so  without  even  laying 
aside  the  outward  symbols  of  their  heathen  worship. 

And  no  wonder  that  they  assumed  the  test  to  be  merely  an  ex- 
ternal form,  when  in  a.d.  1707  they  saw  the  Dutch  actually  securing 
peace  with  the  Kandyan  king  by  a  loan  of  ships  to  convey  messengers 
to  Arracan,  thence  to  bring  Buddhist  priests  of  sufficiently  high 
ecclesiastical  rank  to  restore  the  Upasampada  order  in  Ceylon  and 
reinstate  Buddhism,  which  had  fallen  intg  decay  during  the  long- 
continued  wars, 
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The  Dutch,  however,  had  ever}'  intention  of  really  educating  the 
people  to  an  understanding  of  Christian  doctrine,  so  free  schools  were 
established  everywhere  throughout  the  maritime  provinces  over  which 
they  held  sway,  and  attendance  was  made  compulsory  and  enforced 
by  a  system  of  fines.  The  natives  made  no  objection  to  sending  their 
boys,  but  that  girls  should  be  compelled  to  attend  in  public  was  then 
deemed  scandalous. 

Even  under  the  pressure  of  the  new  edict,  the  southern  Buddhist 
districts  never  yielded  half  so  many  nominal  converts  as  did  the 
Hindoo  population  in  the  north.  There  was  nothing  in  the  prosaic 
forms  of  Dutch  Presbyterianism  which  appealed  to  their  imagination. 
But  the  Church  of  Rome  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  fervent 
preaching  of  Father  Joseph  Vaz,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  at 
Goa,  who  (protected  by  the  reinstated  Christian  king  of  Kandy,  who 
backed  his  advocacy  by  the  persecution  and  imprisonment  of  non- 
compliant  subjects)  gained  30,000  converts  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  continued  staunch  Buddhists. 

The  Roman  Catholics  had  now  resumed  worship  in  four  hundred 
churches  throughout  the  Isle,  and  the  Dutch  deemed  it  necessary  to 
reassert  themselves  by  issuing  fresh  penal  laws,  resulting  in  bitter 
contentions  between  these  two  bodies  of  the  Christian  Church,  while 
all  the  time  heathenism  continued  rampant,  the  Dutch  themselves 
declaring  that  multitudes  of  their  nominal  adherents  were  incorrigible 
Buddhists,  who  regulated  every  act  of  life  by  the  teaching  of  astro- 
logers, always  calling  in  the  aid  of  devil-dancers,  rather  than  that  of 
the  clergy,  wearing  heathen  charms,  and  making  offerings  in  the  idol- 
temples. 

But  the  penal  laws  which  subjected  Roman  Catholics  to  all 
possible  civil  disabilities,  and  even  refused  to  recognise  marriage  by 
a  priest  as  valid,  continued  in  force  till  1806,  when  they  were  re- 
pealed by  the  British  Government,  and  religious  liberty  established. 
At  the  present  day  scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the  influence  of  Dutch 
Presbyterianism,  whereas  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  Portuguese 
converts  continue  to  be  devout  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (combined,  however,  with  much  of  the  grossest  superstition 
of  their  heathen  neighbours).  A  ver>'  debased  form  of  the  Portu- 
guese language  is  also  extensively  spoken,  and,  in  fact,  was  till  recently 
in  common  use  amongst  all  the  mixed  races,  whereas  the  Dutch 
language  has  entirely  died  out. 
•  That  th^  Pytch  Chyrch,  so  forcibly  established,  should  hgve  fj^ile^l 
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to  obtain  any  real  footing  in  the  hearts  of  the  nominal  converts  is  no 
wonder,  inasmuch  as  their  clergy  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
master  the  language  of  the  people,  but  taught  through  interpreters. 
In  1747  there  remained  in  all  the  Isle  only  five  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  only  one  of  these  could  even  understand  the 
language. 

After  this,  however,  they  were  ably  assisted  by  Schwartz  and 
other  members  of  the  Danish  Mission  at  Tranquebar,  who  undertook 
to  train  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  Ceylon.  But  a  Church  which 
was  so  entirely  built  up  on  a  basis  of  political  bribery  and  coercion 
could  not  stand  when  these  incentives  were  removed,  and  so 
this  outwardly  imposing  Dutch  Church  has  faded  away  like  a 
dream. 

For  some  time,  however,  after  the  British  annexation  of  Ceylon, 
Dutch  Presbyterian  ism  was  recognised  as  the  Established  Church  of 
the  colony,  and  Mr.  North  (the  first  British  Governor,  afterwards 
Lord  Guildford)  not  only  took  active  measures  for  restoring  170  of 
the  Dutch  village-schools  all  over  the  island,  but  also  offered  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  the  clergy  if  they  would  itinerate  through  the  rural 
districts,  and  so  keep  alive  some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 

How  little  the  Home  Government  cared  about  the  matter  was 
proved  by  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  sum  expended  by  Mr.  North  on 
the  schools,  which  accordingly  had  to  be  considerably  reduced — a 
parsimony  which  was  deemed  grievously  out  of  keeping  with  the  high 
salaries  granted  in  other  departments. 

Meanwhile,  however,  seeing  the  interest  thus  taken  in  the  matter 
by  their  new  rulers,  and  expecting  that  religious  profession  and 
political  reward  would  continue  to  go  hand  in  hand,  the  number  of 
the  nominal  converts,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian,  in- 
creased rapidly,  but  only  to  be  followed  by  wholesale  apostasy  so  soon 
as  they  realised  that  their  creed  was  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference 
to  their  official  superiors.  Thus,  whereas  in  a.d.  1801  no  less  than 
342,000  Singhalese  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  ten  years  later  that 
number  was  diminished  by  one  half,  the  rest  having  returned  to  the 
worship  of  Buddha  ! 

Likewise  in  the  northern  districts,  where  in  a.d.  1802  upwards  of 
136,000  of  the  Tamil  population  were  nominal  Presbyterians,  the 
cloak  of  *  Government  religion '  was  thrown  off  so  rapidly,  that,  four 
years  later,  the  fine  old  churches  were  described  by  Buchanan  as 
having  been  abandoned,  and  left  to  go  to  ruin,  the  Protestant  religion 
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being  extinct,  and  the  congregations  having  all  returned  either  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  or  to  the  worship  of  the  Hindoo  gods.  The  clergy 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  left  a  district  where  they  were  as 
shepherds  without  sheep.  Only  one  Tamil  catechist  remained  in 
charge  of  the  whole  province  of  Jaffna,  while  priests  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  at  Goa  divided  the  field  with  the  reinstated  Brah- 
mans. 

So  feebly  rooted  was  this  Dutch  Christianity,  that  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  those  who  continued  to  profess  the  *  Government  religion ' 
were  really  those  who  cared  least  about  any  faith  ;  and  though  they 
and  their  descendants  have  ever  been  willing  to  bring  their  children 
to  holy  baptism,  the  very  term  which  describes  that  sacrament, 
*  Kulawa  denawa^  *  admission  to  rank,'  recalls  the  notion  of  secular 
advantage  which  it  conveys  to  their  minds. 

Of  course,  a  country  in  which  religion  had  been  thus  misused 
presented  the  most  disheartening  of  mission-fields.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  London  Mission,  the 
Wesleyans,  and  the  Baptists  each  sent  representatives  to  try  what 
could  be  done  ;  but  their  early  efforts  seemed  to  themselves  altogether 
without  fruit.  The  Church  of  England  likewise  sent  chaplains  to 
minister  to  the  British  settlers.*  About  the  same  time  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sent  its  emissaries  to  commence  work  at 
Madras.  On  their  way  thither  their  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  north- 
west of  Ceylon.  This  they  accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  Divine 
will  that  they  were  to  go  no  farther.  They  accordingly  established 
themselves  at  Jaffna,  which  was  then  a  very  different  place  from  the 
civilised  town  and  province  of  the  present  day,  with  gardens  and  lawn- 
tennis  grounds,  its  network  of  first-class  roads  and  travelling  facilities. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  roads,  only  footpaths  over  heavy  sand, 
which   in  the  rainy  season   became  impassable.     The  salt  lagoon 

^  I  may  here  quote  Mr,  Ferguson's  Chronological  Tabic  of  Missions  in  Ceylon  : 

A.u.  1505.  Portuguese  visit  Ceylon. 

—  1544.   Roman  Catholicism  first  preached  at  Manaar. 

—  1642.  Dutch  Presbyterian  Ministry  commenced. 

—  1740.  Arrival  of  Moravian  Missionaries. 

—  1804.  Arrival  of  London  Missionaries. 

—  18 12.  Baptist  Mission  commenced. 

—  18 14.  Wesleyan  Mission  commenced. 

—  1816.  American  Mission  commenced. 

—  1818.  Arrival  of  Church  Missionaries  (C. M.S.). 

—  1840.  Arrival  of  Church  Missionaries  (S.  P.  G.). 

—  1854.  Tamil  Coolie  Mission  commenced. 
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was  not  bridged,  and  the  only  means  of  travel  was  by  canoe  and 
palanquin.  Bullock-carts  were  unknown  luxuries,  and  where  vast 
cocoa  and  palmyra-palm  plantations  now  flourish,  all  was  gloomy 
jungle,  haunted  by  innumerable  leopards,  black  bears,  and  other 
dangerous  foes.  Packs  of  jackals  infested  the  suburbs,  making  night 
hideous  with  their  cries,  troops  of  monkeys  and  large  grey  wanderoos 
boldly  stripped  the  gardens,  while  gangs  of  robbers  kept  all  honest 
folk  in  terror. 

At  this  very  uninviting  spot  the  shipwrecked  Americans  took  up 
their  quarters  near  the  old  Dutch  fort,  and  devoted  all  their  energies 
to  the  evangelising  of  the  Tamil  population — an  effort  which  has 
been  carried  on  without  ceasing  up  to  the  present  time  with  very 
marked  success. 

These  pioneers  were  closely  followed  by  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society,  whose  first  messengers  commenced  work  at 
Nellore,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jaffna,  and  there  studied, 
taught,  and  preached  for  twelve  weary  years  ere  their  patience  was 
rewarded  by  making  a  single  convert.  Ere  that  year  closed,  however, 
a  little  band  of  ten  had  renounced  idolatry,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  future  Church,  which,  from  that  small  beginning,  has  very 
slowly  but  steadily  developed,  and  has  now  just  attained  that  stage  of 
vitality  when  a  Church  begins  to  recognise  its  own  responsibility  to- 
wards its  heathen  neighbours — a  conviction  which  inevitably  results  in 
self-extension. 

Of  course,  mission  work  was  now  commenced  on  an  entirely  new 
footing.  So  far  from  aiming  at  wholesale  conversions,  all  inquirers 
were  henceforth  individually  subjected  to  most  searching  probation, 
and  a  rigid  standard  of  character  has  been  maintained,  with  the  result 
that,  though  the  recognised  adherents  of  each  Mission  are  com- 
paratively few,  they  are  of  true  stuff,  and  many  are  of  the  kind  which 
seeks  to  win  others. 

Thus  the  position  of  Ceylon  in  regard  to  Christian  missions  is  that 
of  a  canvas  on  which  successive  artists  have  tried  their  skill,  each 
striving  to  obliterate  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  resulting  in  an 
undertone  of  heavy  neutral  tint ;  whereon,  at  the  present  moment, 
many  draughtsmen  are  simultaneously  endeavouring  to  work  out  a 
Christian  design,  although  sorely  at  variance  concerning  the  detail 
and  colour  of  its  several  parts. 

The  various  Protestant  sects  do  indeed  seek  to  work  in  harmony, 
though,  of  course,  their  difTerences  must  sorely  perplex  the  heathen  who 
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is  half  inclined  to  forsake  his  ancestral  faith.  But  reckoning  all  to- 
gether, Episcopalians,  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
and  Baptists,  these,  even  according  to  the  census,  only  constitute  a 
total  of  about  70,000,  and  of  these  only  about  35,000  are  recognised 
adherents  of  any  Protestant  mission.  Here,  as  in  India,  many  who 
would  be  no  credit  to  any  creed  can  assume  the  name  for  their  own 
ends.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  content  to  acknowledge  very 
nominal  conversions,  reckon  their  co-religionists  at  upwards  of  2 1 2,000 
but  a  very  large  number  of  these  are  Christians  solely  in  name,  de- 
scendants of  converts  of  bygone  generations,  and  absolutely  ignorant 
of  even  the  distinctive  outlines  of  Christian  faith. 

,0f  these  two  great  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  it  can 
certainly  not  be  said  that  they  are  working  in  union  in  their  Master's 
cause,  but  never  does  their  estrangement  appear  so  grievous  as  when 
thus  displayed  in  presence  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
heathen,  whom  each  seek  to  lead  to  the  same  Saviour — at  least  we 
would  fain  believe  that  such  is  the  object  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  though  practically  even  the  largest  charity  must  admit  that  a 
vast  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  merely  exchange  one 
idolatry  for  another.  I  have  already  mentioned  having  myself  seen, 
in  one  small  chapel  the  image  of  Buddha  on  one  side  and  that  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  on  the  other,  receiving  divided  worship  ;  and  as  to  the 
processions  in  the  Tamil  districts,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
those  of  so-called  Christian  images  from  those  of  the  Hindoo  gods 
(which  are  worshipped  alike  by  Buddhists  and  Tamils),  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  each  are  escorted  by  companies  of  riotous 
devil-dancers  and  truly  diabolical  musicians,  both  hired  from  heathen 
temples. 

But  even  a  most  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  festival  is  startling 
when  considered  as  a  legitimate  feature  in  the  worship  of  One  who 
has  revealed  himself  as  '  a  jealous  God,'  saying,  *  My  glory  will  I 
not  give  to  another,  neither  My  praise  to  graven  images.'  Here 
for  instance,  is  an  account  of  the  Midsummer  pilgrimage  of  our 
Lady  of  Maddu  as  described  by  the  *  Jaffna  Catholic  Guardian  '  in 
1884  :— 

The   annual   festival  of  this  celebrated  sanctuary  was  solemnised  with    the 
customary  pomp,  fervour,  and  devotion.     As  the  fame  of  this  holy  spot  spreads 
so  does  the  number  of  pilgrims  increase  from  year  to  year.     This  year  the  number 
assembled  on  the  festival  day  was  calculated  to  be  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand.     Yet  the  order  j^nd  quiet  that  reigned  throughout  the  tim?  the  festivaj 
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Idsted  was  simply  admirable.  The'  Cheerfulness  and  resignation  of  the  people 
amidst  the  discomforts  and  privations  of  a  jungle  life,  far  away  from  any  human 
habitation,  and  especially  in  a  place  xvhere  water  is  scarce^  was  a  source  of  edifica- 
tion to  everyone.  Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  to  see  the  pious  fervour 
with  which  the  pilgrims,  both  Catholics  and  Hindoos,  Buddhists  and  Moors,  from 
early  dawn  till  late  in  the  night,  flocked  around  the  altar  of  our  Holy  Mother  to 
thank  Iter  for  favours  received,  and  to  supplicate  her  for  the  grace  they  stood  in 
need  of.  The  temporary  church  could  not  contain  the  crowds  that  gathered  at  the 
morning  and  evening  services. 

The  mixed  multitude  of  pilgrims  here  represented  as  worhsippers 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  certainly  remarkable. 

Perhaps  we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  the  Protestant  catechists, 
who  insist  on  a  radical  change  of  creed,  sometimes  meet  with  more 
serious  opposition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  than  from  the 
heathen.  For  instance,  a  catechist  was  recently  selling  books  and 
tracts  from  village  to  village  in  the  Negombo  district.  The  purchasers 
included  sundry  Roman  Catholics,  who  in  that  neighbourhood  are 
numerous.  One  of  these  invited  the  catechist  to  bring  his  books  to 
the  verandah  of  his  house,  and  sent  a  private  intimation  to  the  priest, 
who  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  arrived,  angrily  denouncing  the 
sale  of  such  pernicious  literature.  The  catechist  vainly  pointed  out 
that  the  books  he  was  selling  were  all  the  simplest  teaching  about 
Jesus  addressed  to  Buddhists,  but  the  irate  priest  refused  to  hear  him, 
and  informing  him  that  he  had  already  collected  and  burnt  more  than 
a  hundred  of  the  bocks  sold  in  other  villages,  he  confiscated  the 
whole  remaining  stock.  Reckoning  the  prices  marked  on  those  for 
sale,  he  paid  down  the  money,  but  appropriated  all  that  were  for 
gratuitous  circulation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  their 
owner,  he  carried  off  the  whole  lot  to  burn  them.  During  this  scene 
a  crowd  of  Romanists  gathered  round,  and  were  worked  up  to  such 
excitement,  that  the  catechist  was  thankful  to  escape  from  the  village 
without  personal  injury. 

Of  the  three  races  whom  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  seek  to 
influence,  />.,  the  Singhalese,  Tamils,  and  Moormen,  the  most  satis- 
factory mission  results  have  been  obtained  amongst  the  Tamils  of  the 
Northern  Province,  Jaffna,  as  I  have  already  stated,  having  long  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Congregational  Mission,  as  also  of 
a  Church  of  England  and  a  Wesleyan  branch,  all,  happily,  proving 
their  love  to  one  Master  by  working  in  sympathy,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
as  beseems  loyal  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army,  who  are  too  deeply 
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engrossed  in  a  real  war  with  dark  idolatry  to  contend  over  small  dif- 
ferences of  regimental  uniform. 

Each  of  these  missions  has  its  own  schools  and  chapels,  scattered 
over  the  many  villages  of  the  surrounding  districts.  The  most  notable 
feature  in  all  three  is  the  recent  recognition  of  the  tremendously 
antagonistic  power  of  the  heathen  wives  and  mothers,  *  the  backbone 
of  the  nation/  whom  it  is  always  so  difficult  to  reach  on  account  of 
Oriental  customs  of  feminine  seclusion  ;  not  that  these  are  by  any 
means  so  stringent  in  Ceylon  as  on  the  mainland.  So  a  great  effort 
is  now  being  made  by  each  of  these  missions  to  establish  schools,  and 
especially  boarding-schools  for  girls,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  win 
the  women; 

This  effort  was  indeed  commenced  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
American  Mission,  when  it  was  found  that  Tamil  parents  were 
willing  to  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  declared  that  it  was  absurd 
to  send  girls,  as  they  could  no  more  learn  than  sheep  !  One  day, 
however,  a  heavy  tropical  rainstorm  came  on  so  suddenly  that  two 
little  girls  sought  shelter  in  the  mission-house.  As  the  storm  continued 
they  could  not  leave  till  evening,  and  they  were  hungry  and  began  to 
cry.  The  missionary  lady  gave  them  bread  and  bananas,  and  the 
younger  sister  ate,  but  the  elder  refused. 

Presently  their  parents  came  to  seek  for  them,  and  when  they 
learnt  that  the  youngest  had  eaten  bread  prepared  by  anyone  not  of 
their  own  caste  (worst  of  all  by  a  foreigner),  they  were  very  angry, 
and  declared  that  the  child  was  polluted,  and  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  arrange  a  suitable  marriage  for  her.  They  were  in  sore 
perplexity,  but  decided  that  the  lady  had  better  keep  the  child  and 
bring  it  up. 

To  this  she  gladly  agreed,  and  the  little  one  was  soon  quite  at 
home.  Her  new  friend  sprinkled  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  verandah, 
and  thereon  wrote  the  247  letters  of  the  Tamil  alphabet,  a  few  every 
day,  till  her  young  pupil  could  write  them  all  herself.  Some  little 
Tamil  playmates  came  to  see  her,  and  were  so  delighted  with  this 
new  game  that  they  came  again  and  again,  and  very  soon  they  were  all 
able  to  read,  to  their  own  great  delight  and  the  surprise  of  their  parents. 

Seeing  how  happy  and  well-cared  for  the  first  little  girl  was,  other 
parents  consented  to  intrust  their  children  to  the  foreign  lady,  and 
thus  in  1824  commenced  the  Oodooville  (or,  as  now  spelt,  Uduvil) 
Girls'  Boarding  School,  probably  the  earliest  effort  of  the  sort  in  a 
heathen  land. 
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(1  may  remark  in  passing,  that  in  1887  several  girls  in  the  Oodooville 
training  school  passed  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  boys,  a  circumstance 
which  proved  quite  a  shock  to  the  Tamil  believers  in  feminine  inca- 
pacity for  intellectual  studies  ! ) 

This  school  grew  to  very  great  importance  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Eliza  Agnew,  *the  mother  of  a  thousand  daughters,'  as  she  was 
lovingly  called  by  the  people.  When  herself  a  child  only  eight  years 
of  age,  at  home  in  New  York,  her  school-teacher,  in  giving  a 
geography  lesson  to  her  class,  pointed  out  the  large  proportion  of  the 
world  which  is  still  heathen.  Then  and  there  one  little  pupil  resolved 
that,  if  God  would  allow  her,  she  would  go  and  teach  some  of  these 
to  love  her  Saviour. 

Domestic  duties  tied  her  to  her  home  till  she  was  a  woman  of 
thirty,  when  the  death  of  her  only  near  relations  left  her  free  to  follow 
her  early  impulse,  and  she  was  allowed  to  join  the  newly-established 
American  Mission  at  Jaffna.  There  she  worked  without  intermission 
for  forty-three  years,  loved  and  loving,  and  teaching  successive 
generations,  the  children,  and  even  some  grandchildren,  of  her  first 
pupils.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  girls  studied  under  her  care,  and 
of  these  more  than  six  hundred  left  the  school  as  really  earnest 
Christians. 

These  became  the  wives  of  catechists,  teachers,  native  pastors, 
lawyers.  Government  officials,  and  other  leading  men  in  the  Jaffna 
peninsula,  so  that  the  influence  exerted  by  this  one  devoted  Christian 
woman  has  been  beyond  calculation.  Hundreds  of  these  families 
attended  her  funeral,  sorrowing  as  for  no  earthly  mother. 

The  two  sisters  who  told  me  these  details,  and  who  themselves 
carried  on  her  work  and  tended  her  last  hours,  added :  *  In  hundreds 
of  villages  in  Ceylon  and  India  there  is  just  such  a  work  waiting  to 
l)e  done  by  Christian  young  women  as  that  which,  with  God's 
blessing,  Miss  Agnew  accomplished  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula.  Heathen 
lands  are  open  to-day  as  they  have  never  been  open  before ;  the 
stronghold  of  heathenism  is  in  the  homes.  It  is  the  women  who  are 
teaching  the  children  to  perform  the  heathen  ceremonies,  to  sing  the 
songs  in  praise  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  thus  they  are  moulding  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  coming  generation.  If  we  are  to  win  the 
world  for  Christ,  we  must  lay  our  hands  on  the  hands  that  rock  the 
cradles,  and  teach  Christian  songs  to  the  lips  that  sing  the  lullabies  ; 
and  if  we  can  win  the  mothers  to  Christ,  the  J(?«j  will  soon  be  brought 
to  fall  at  the  feet  of  their  Redeemer. 
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*  Zenanas,  which  forty  years  ago  were  locked  and  barred,  are  to- 
day open.  We  have  been  told  by  Hindoo  gentlemen  that  there  are 
many  educated  men  in  India  to-day  who  are  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  would  confess  Christ,  were  it  not  that  a  wife  or 
mother,  who  has  never  been  instructed  about  Him,  would  bitterly 
oppose  their  doing  so.* 

They  added  that  in  India  alone  there  are  120,000,000  women 
and  girls ;  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  there  are  about  1,000^000  more 
women  than  men,  and  yet  the  total  number  of  women  who  have  as 
yet  volunteered  for  this  honourable  work  in  India,  counting  all  in 
connection  with,  every  Protestant  Missionary  Society,  is  barely  500; 
and  knowing  from  full  personal  experience  the  gladness  of  life  and 
fortune  consecrated  to  this  grand  cause,  they  ask,  *  Cannot  many 
more  women  be  spared  from  their  homes,  and  cannot  more  go  who 
are  possessed  of  private  means,  and  here  realise  how  satisfying  is  this 
life-work  ?  * ' 

From  their  own  personal  knowledge  of  pitiful  cases  of  the  terrible 
suffering  of  women,  owing  to  the  total  lack  of  the  very  simplest 
medical  skill,  and  to  the  barbarous  system  of  so-called  *  sick-nursing* 
(which  makes  one  marvel  how  sick  persons  ever  survive),  these  ladies 
specially  plead  for  trained  medical  women  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
their  sisters  in  Ceylon  and  India.  But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chapman,  a  native 
Christian  doctor  at  Jaffna,  who,  speaking  of  the  need  for  a  Medical 
Mission  for  Women  in  Ceylon,  says : — 

A  favourite  prescription  is  a  pill  made  of  croton  seed.       One  pill  will  act, 
perhaps,  forty  times  !    The  stronger  the  pill  is  the  Ixjtter,  so  they  think.      Some- 
times one  pill  is  enough  to  kill  a  person.     Two  cases  of  such  mistreatment,  and 
death  from  that  cause  alone,  happened  recently  to  two  Christian  women,  both  of 
whom  were  teachers  in  mission-schools. 

He  also  writes  at  some  considerable  length  about  the  heathen 
doctors  not  allowing  their  patients  water  or  sufficient  food,  and 
speaks  of  many  cases  of  death  simply  from  starvation. 

Speaking  of  barbarous  native  customs  in  regard  to  child-birth,  he 
says  : — 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  to  go  to  a  house  where  a  woman  was  being 
confined.     The  woman  was  tied  to  the  roof  of  the  house  by  a  rough  rope  and  kept 

1  For  most  interesting  details  of  the  work  of  these  two  sisters,  see  '  Seven  Years  in 
Ceylon,'  by  Mary  and  Margaret  Lcitch.  Published  by  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co. 
Price  2J.  (xi. ,  post  free. 
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standing  upon  her  knees.  She  was  also  supported  by  other  native  women.  The 
room  was  very  small,  and  as  no  ventilation  was  allowed,  was  very  hot.  The  poor 
woman  and  her  friends  were  in  profuse  perspiration.  ,  She  was  held  up  in  this 
position  three  days  atid  two  nights.  She  was  not  allowed  to  rest  or  lie  down  at 
all.  The  friends  of  the  woman,  who  were  holding  her  up,  took  turns  with  each 
other  and  rested  themselves,  but  the  poor  woman  had  no  one  to  change  with. 

When  I  reached  the  house,  her  limbs  were  cold,  and  she  was  not  able  to  hold 
up  her  head,  and  was  fast  sinking.  I  ordered  that  they  should  take  her  down 
and  let  her  lie  on  the  ground,  and  that  they  should  give  her  brandy  and  ammonia. 
...  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  save  her,  but  she  died  the  following  night. 
In  ail  such  cases  of  confinement  the  women  are  heid  up  in  this  standing 
posture  for  days  attd  nights  until  the  child  is  born  or  the  woman  dies.  The  reason 
of  this  great  superstition,  among  the  poor  and  the  rich,  among  the  educated  and 
uneducated,  among  the  Christians  and  heathen,  all  alike,  is  that  they  think 
gravitation  will  assist  the  mother  in  the  birth  of  the  child.  By  thus  being  held  up 
for  days  without  rest  or  food,  the  mother  loses  her  whole  strength,  and,  in  many 
instances,  becomes  unable  to  bring  forth  her  babe. 

However,  if  a  child  is  born,  the  mother  is  taken  to  another  room  and  is 
bathed,  that  is  to  say,  she  is  laid  on  a  cold  mud  floor  and  cold  water  is  dashed  all 
over  her  till  she  is  thoroughly  chilled.  This  is  immediately  done  with  all  possible 
haste,  without  letting  the  mother  rest  a  moment,  of  course  causing  a  fearful  shock 
to  the  system. 

If  she  escapq^  this  crisis,  she  is  laid  on  a  mat,  and  a  strongly-spiced  paste  is 
given  her  to  eat,  which  is  made  of  pepper,  garlic,  and  ginger.  Nothing  else  is 
given  her  for  three  days.  No  water  is  given.  On  the  fourth  day  rice  is  given, 
with  hot  spices  and  dried  fish.  She  is  daily  bathed  in  hot  water  ;  spices  and  oil 
are  freely  given  her  to  eat ;  not  a  drop  of  water  is  she  allowed  to  drink.  The 
mother  is  allowed  to  nurse  the  child  only  on  the  fifth  day.  Every  woman  must 
get  fever  on  the  fifth  day.  Fever  is  good,  they  think.  Before  the  fifth  day  the 
child  is  fed  with  some  decoction. 

The  population  of  the  province  is  about  316,000,  and  taking  the  birth-rate 
at  3  per  cent. ,  there  must  be  some  9,480  births  every  year,  and  yet  there  are  no 
trained  midwives  to  assist  in  such  cases. 

The  fact  that  this  doctor  was  only  called  after  the  woman  had 
been  tied  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  for  three  days  and  two  nights, 
and  when  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  render  any  aid,  shows  the  extreme 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  call  for  the  help  of  a  male  doctor  at  such 
times. 

Miss  Leitch  tells  me  that  in  such  cases  she  has  gone  into  homes 
where  the  poor  exhausted  woman  was  lying  shivering  on  a  cold  mat, 
and  literally  dying  for  want  of  a  warm  drink,  while  the  house  has 
been  crowded  with  relatives  bewailing  as  for  one  already  dead.  By 
turning  them  all  out  and  applying  needful  warmth,  she  has  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  the  poor  mother  recover,  but  knew  that,  however 
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exhausted  she  herself  might  be,  she  dared  not  leave  the  house,  as  all 
the  relatives  would  at  once  return,  and  pandemonium  would  again 
surround  the  sick-bed.  In  many  houses  devil-dancers  are  called 
in  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  supposed  to  be  present,  and  the 
wretched  patient  is  distracted  by  the  beating  of  tom  toms  for  hours  at 
a  time. 

Here,  then,  is  one  grand  field  of  work  for  Christian  women,  as 
yet  wholly  unoccupied,  and  assuredly,  of  all  phases  of  work,  is  that 
which  most  closely  assimilates  to  His,  the  merciful  Master,  Who 
won  men's  hearts  by  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  disease. 

A  very  important  step  was  taken  this  year  when  Dr.  Kynsey,  the 
principal  medical  officer  of  Ceylon,  sought  the  Governor's  sanction 
for  the  admission  of  female  students  into  the  Medical  College  at 
Colombo,  there  to  be  trained  as  doctors  for  their  countrywomen. 
The  College  will  be  open  to  them  from  May  i,  1892,  when  they 
will  attend  the  same  lectures  as  male  students,  but  have  separate 
class-rooms  for  anatomy,  their  studies  being  directed  by  Mrs.  Van 
Ingen,  a  fully  qualified  lady-doctor,  herself  trained  in  the  Indian 
Medical  School  for  Women,  founded  by  Lady  Dufferin  in  1885. 

That  great  scheme  has  already  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
thirty-eight  hospitals  specially  for  women,  with  forty  lady-doctors 
while  204  female  students  are  now  being  educated  to  aid  the  suffer- 
ing women  of  India. 

Scholarships  and  other  inducements  will  be  offered  to  attract 
students  in  Ceylon  ;  and,  as  in  India,  the  scheme  will  be  worked  on 
entirely  unsectarian  lines,  no  attempt  being  made  to  influence  the 
religion  of  either  students  or  patients. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  Christian  medical  missions 
should  have  been  unable  to  occupy  this  field,  and  secure  so  impor- 
tant a  means  of  influence,  instead  of  its  becoming  an  altogether 
secular  agency. 

As  regards  the  quiet  extension  of  purely  spiritual  work,  many  of 
the  native  Christian  women  now  recognise  the  duty  of  trying  to  in- 
fluence their  heathen  sisters  by  visiting  them  in  their  homes  •  and 
though  such  work  implies  very  great  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in 
whom  the  second  nature  of  custom  has  exaggerated  natural  timidity 
a  considerable  number  are  now  doing  excellent  service  as  Bible- 
women,  even  making  their  way  in  the  wholly  heathen  villages. 

Some  of  the  Tamil  women  who  have  undertaken  this  good  work 
are  the  wives  of  Government  officials^  doctors,  or  lawyers,  so  that 
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their  words  are  the  more  certain  to  carry  weight  with  their  country- 
women, who  invariably  receive  them  with  respect,  and  acknowledge 
that  only  a  strong  conviction  of  religious  duty,  combined  with  a  re- 
markable love  to  their  unknown  neighbours,  could  possibly  have  in- 
duced them  to  come  forth  from  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 
This  movement  was  commenced  in  Jaffna  in  1868  by  the  Wesleyan 
Mission,  and  was  successfully  adopted  by  the  English  Church  and 
American  Missions  there.  The  latter  has  upwards  of  forty  of  these 
good  pioneers  now  working  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

From  one  district  the  superintendent  writes  :  *  The  Bible- readers 
teach  in  the  forenoon,  and  every  affeernoon  go  from  village  to  village, 
collecting  the  women  and  holding  meetings.  Thus  twenty  villages 
are  visited.  The  great  interest  of  our  work  consists  in  the  willingness 
of  the  women  of  all  classes  to  learn  to  read  for  themselves.  There 
are  now  in  this  district  373  women  under  instruction.  One  hundred 
can  now  read  the  Bible,  and  all  the  rest  are  learning.  The  majority 
of  the  women  are  of  the  Vellala  or  farmer  caste.  Last  year  we  had 
nine  Brahman  women,  now  we  have  twenty-two.  Of  other  classes 
we  have  a  few  from  the  barber,  carpenter,  washer,  and  tree-climber 
(/>.,  toddy-drawer)  villages.  Many  of  these  attend  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  "  Helping  Hand  Society  "  for  study  and  recitation.' 

Another  superintendent  of  ten  Bible-women  tells  of  their  weekly 
visits  to  375  women  in  their  respective  village-homes.  Each  of  these 
women  undertakes  to  learn  by  heart  *  each  week  four  verses  of  the 
Bible  and  part  of  a  hymn,  the  portions  selected  being  those  assigned 
in  the  village  day-schools,  in  order  that  the  little  girls,  on  their  return 
home  in  the  evening,  may  thus  becortie  pupil-teachers,  helping  their 
mothers  and  grown-up  sisters  to  learn  their  lessons.  In  truth,  the 
story  of  the  Mission  records  some  very  pathetic  instances  of  how  the 
ewes  follow  the  lambs — in  other  words,  how  the  simple  faith  of  little 
children  has  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  their  parents.  Of  course, 
the  primary  object  of  each  visitor  is  to  teach  every  woman  to  pray, 
and  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
pupils  do  so,  many  having  had  the  courage  openly  to  confess  their 
conversion. 

In  addition  to  this  house-to-house  visitation,  these  ten  Bible- 
women  teach  sewing  to  upward  of  250  girls  at  twelve  day-schoois  ; 
they  also  teach  in  the  Sunday-schools,  and  otherwise  make  themselves 
useful  in  arranging  women's  meetings. 

*  '  To  memorise '  is  the  expressive  American  abbreviation. 
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Similar  reports,  more  or  less  encouraging,  come  from  the  other 
districts,  in  one  of  which,  at  a  meeting  of  heathen  women,  one  told 
how,  fifty  years  ago,  when  quite  a  child,  she  had  been  for  six  months 
at  one  of  the  Mission  boarding-schools,  when  her  parents  removed 
her  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  whooping-cough,  and  she  had 
not  been  allowed  to  return.  But  those  six  months  seemed  to  remain 
in  her  memory  as  the  one  bright  spot  of  life. 

To  some  of  the  high-caste  women,  the  fact  that  the  Bible-women 
are  mostly  of  low  caste  is  in  itself  an  objection  to  submitting  to  their 
teaching,  which  is  only  overcome  by  the  ambition  of  learning  to 
read  ;  the  fact,  too,  of  having  to  sit  on  equal  terms  amongst  pupils 
who  are  also  of  low  caste  is  at  first  a  great  barrier  to  women  of  the 
higher  castes  attending  any  meeting.  In  many  cases,  however,  this 
difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  a  kindliness  hitherto  undreamt  of 
seems  to  herald  the  dawn  of  the  faith  which  teaches  unselfish  loving- 
kindness. 

Remembering  how  the  first  girl  was  given  to  the  care  of  the 
missionaries,  because,  having  eaten  of  their  bread,  she  was  polluted 
it  is  touching  to  hear  now  of  an  annual  meeting  at  Batticotta  of  the 
Native  Missionary  Society,  at  which  upwards  of  a  thousand  commu- 
nicants assemble,  the  native  Christians  of  the  town  providing  an 
abundant  meal  of  curry  and  rice  for  all  visitors— a  putting  aside  of 
caste  prejudices  which  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  grace. 

Formerly  some  heathen  families  who  sent  their  daughters  to  the 
mission-schools  used  to  insist  on  elaborate  ceremonial  ablutions  before 
allowing  them  to  re-enter  their  home  in  the  evening  ! 

The  regular  work  of  the  American  Mission  at  Jaffna  is  carried  on 
by  eleven  native  pastors  and  about  sixty  assistants,  under  the  super- 
vision of  five  married  missionaries.     Here,  as  in  the  Hawaian  isles 
the  venerable  American   missionaries,  several  of  whom  have  here 
toiled    ceaselessly  for  half-a-century,  are   affectionately  designated 
*  Father '  of  their  flock.     Thus  the  late  much-loved  Principal  of  the 
College,  Father  Hastings,  is  succeeded  in  office  by  Father  Howland. 
Father  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  and  I  think  Father  Smith,  also  each 
gave  upwards  of  fifty  years'  work  to  Jaffna,  and  have  left  sons  and 
daughters  who  follow  in  their  steps.     Each  district  has  at  least  one 
chapel,  but  great  efforts  are  made  to  carry  on  systematic  preaching  in 
as  many  villages  as  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  numerous  books 
Bibles,  and  portions   of  Scripture   sold  by  colporteurs  will   pi;ove 
silent  teachers  in  many  homes.     Not  only  all  the  schools,  but  also 
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the  police-courts  are  found  to  be  suitable  preaching  cehtres,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  people  who  generally  congregate  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  much  good  may  result  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  what  are  called  *  moonlight  meetings,'  which  are  informal 
meetings  in  the  homes  of  any  of  the  people  who  care  to  call  together 
their  friends  and  neighbours  for  religious  discussion  or  instruction. 
The  workers  of  all  denominations  agree  as  to  the  advantage  of 
diligently  prosecuting  this  system,  which  seems  to  find  much  favour 
with  the  people,  who  in  some  districts  assemble  to  the  number 
of  several  hundreds.  In  some  of  the  Singhalese  districts  even 
Buddhist  priests  sometimes  attend  these  meetings  in  quite  a  friendly 
spirit. 

Naturally,  however,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  the  zeal  of  the 
Christian  preachers  sometimes  awakening  a  corresponding  energy  in 
the  more  rigid  Buddhists.  For  instance,  the  marked  success  of  the 
moonlight  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cotta,  near  Colombo, 
induced  the  Buddhists  to  commence  holding  opposition  services. 
The  majority  of  the  people,  however,  refused  to  countenance  these, 
declaring  that  the  Christians  *  were  only  doing  their  own  work  and 
trying  to  do  good,  and  that  to  commence  such  meetings  simply  out 
of  spite  or  envy  showed  a  very  bad  spirit ! ' 

As  regards  open-air  preaching  in  the  streets  or  other  public 
places,  Buddhists  and  Christians  being  alike  protected  by  the  British 
'  Government,  have  precisely  the  same  liberty  and  security. 

The  total  number  of  Church  members  in  connection  with  the 
American  Congregational  Mission  is  as  yet  only  about  1,300,  but  the 
attendants  at  public  worship  are  about  7,000 ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  very  much  larger  number  are  converts  at  heart, 
although  the  fear  of  domestic  persecution,  and  the  difficulties  of 
strict  Sabbatical  observance  and  of  disposing  of  extra  wives,  prevent 
many  from  professing  themselves  Christians. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  Christian  institutions  in  Ceylon  is 
the  College  for  Tamils  at  Batticotta,  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula,  which 
originated  in  a  purely  spontaneous  effort  made  in  1867  by  the 
native  Christians  in  that  district  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants  a  superior  education  both  in  English  and  Tamil.  They 
succeeded  in  raising  1,700/.— a  large  sum  in  a  land  where  the  wage 
of  a  labourer  is  but  6^.  a  day.  This  nest-egg  was  supplemented  by 
6,000/.  from  America,  and  in  1872  the  college  was  started  under  the 
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control  of  a  board  of  directors.  These  are  the  Government  Agent 
of  the  Northern  Province,  eleven  representatives  of  the  native 
Christian  gentlemen  of  the  community,  and  the  senior  missionaries 
of  the  three  Christian  regiments  which  work  in  that  province  in  such 
admirable  brotherly  union,  namely,  the  Church  of  England 
Mission,  and  the  American  and  VVeslevan  Missions,  all  of  whom 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  of  this  noble  institution. 

While  the  college  is  undenominational,  it  is  essentially  Christian, 
and  the  form  of  worship  adopted  is  Congregational.  Not  one 
heathen  teacher  has  ever  been  employed  in  it,  and  all  students  are 
required  to  live  on  the  premises,  and  are  thus  continuously  under 
strong  Christian  influence. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Hindoo  young  men  of  high  caste 
would  object  to  paying  full  price  for  board  and  lodging  in  a  college 
where  a  standing  rule  is  that  all  inmates  shall  refrain  from  heathen 
practices,  and  from  wearing  idolatrous  marks  on  their  foreheads ;  but 
so  highly  is  the  education  prized,  that  no  objection  to  these  conditions 
is  ever  made,*  and  the  Hindoo  students  not  only  eat,  sleep,  and  live 
with  the  Christians,  but  unite  in  the  daily  study  of  the  Bible,  and  are 
present  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  the  Sabbath-school,  and 
Church  services  of  the  American  Mission. 

This  college  takes  no  grant-in-aid  from  Government,  and  until 
June  1 89 1  it  was  not  afifiliated  to  any  university,^  as  experience 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  '  no  objection  by  those  really  concerned.*  In  point  of 
fact,  a  party-cry  of  '  religious  intolerance '  was  raised  a  few  years  ago  by  certain  wealthy 
Hindoos,  who,  although  too  indifferent  to  establish  schools  for  themselves,  made  this 
a  ground  of  attack  on  missionaries,  who  rightly  insist  on  all  children  who  attend 
Christian  schools  coming  with  clean  faces,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  temple  marks  of 
cow-dung  ash  on  their  foreheads. 

So  many  Europeans  seem  to  think  that  they  cannot  yield  sufficiently  courteous 
recognition  to  heathen  customs,  that  the  strong  words  of  Bishop  Copleston  on  this 
question  may  well  be  remembered:  'It  matters  everything  what  we  teach  by  our 
action  to  our  heathen  neighbours  and  to  our  Christian  people.  Let  us  teach  that  the 
symbol  of  Siva—if  it  means  anything  but  a  dirty  face — is  an  outrage  on  the  majesty  and 
love  of  the  One  True  God,  that  it  is  what  Scripture  calls  "an  abomination,"  to  be 
abhorred  by  all  loyal  children  of  the  One  Father.    And  let  us  remind  our  own  people 

that  THERE  IS  SUCH  A  THING  AS  A  SOUND  AND  TRULY  RELIGIOUS  INTOLERANCE, 
WHICH  IS  NOT  TOLERANT  OF  AFFRONTS  TO  OUR  GOD  ;  WHICH  WILL  NOT  TREAT 
AS  ONE  AMONG  MANY  FORMS  OF    RELIGION    THE    WORSHIP    OF    IDOLS     AND     THE 

DENIAL  OF  OUR  LoRD.  .  .  .  Our  heathen  neighbours  will  have  reason  to  thank  us 
in  the  end,  and  in  the  meantime  will  respect  us,  if  we  are  determined  both  to  speak 
and  act  the  truth  in  love. ' 

*  The  directors  state  that  the  decision  of  Government  to  give  up  Cambridge  and 
introduce  London  has  compelled  them  to  affiliate  the  Jaffna  College  to  that  of  Calcutta. 
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proves  that  students  who  are  working  for  passes  grudge  the  time 
bestowed  on  Biblical  study,  which  does  not  count  in  their  examina- 
tions. Naturally  a  college  which  recognises  the  training  of  Christian 
catechists  and  schoolmasters  as  the  primary  object  of  its  existence 
prefers  to  be  independent  of  a  purely  secular  superior. 

The  result  of  this  system  has  been  that,  out  of  about  350  students 
who  have  been  educated  here,  fully  150  have  gone  out  into  the 
world  as  Christians  and  communicants,  and  are  leading  such 
consistent  lives  as  tend  greatly  to  uphold  the  honour  of  their 
faith. 

In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  where  in  the  Government  schools 
absolutely  secular  education  is  given,  with  entire  disregard  to  religion 
— even  Bible-reading  being  set  aside — the  statistics  of  the  four 
universities  show  that  only  between  four  and  five  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  are  Christians ;  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  while  learning 
to  despise  heathenism,  drift  into  agnosticism,  and  even  atheism. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  from  a 
non-Christian  Bombay  paper.  The  writer  says  :  *  Education  pro- 
vided by  the  State  simply  destroys  Hindooism  ;  it  gives  nothing  in 
its  place.  It  is  founded  on  the  benevolent  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference with  religion,  but  in  practice  it  is  the  negation  of  God  in  life. 
Education  must  destroy  idolatry,  and  the  State  education  of  India, 
benevolent  in  its  idea,  practically  teaches  atheism.  It  leaves  its 
victims  without  any  faith.' 

This  lamentable  result,  which  is  flooding  India  with  a  multitude 
of  highly- educated  utter  sceptics,  was  vividly  brought  home  to  the 
Christian  workers  in  Jaffna  when  they  found  the  existing  college  totally 
inadequate  for  the  number  of  promising  young  men  in  the  schools, 
who  were  consequently  compelled  to  cross  over  to  India,  and  there 
seek  the  *  higher  education '  in  Government  schools. 

Many  of  these  were  apparently  on  the  verge  of  professing  them- 
selves Christians,  but  after  a  course  of  two  or  three  years  in  totally 
heathen  and  grossly  immoral  surroundings,  they  invariably  returned 
either  as  bitter  heathen  or  atheists  ;  a  state  of  matters  all  the  more 
distressing  as  they  were  in  many  cases  betrothed  to  Christian  girls  in 
the  mission-schools. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Christian  college  at  Jaffna  must  be  placed 
on  such  a  footing  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  this  ever-increasing  need. 
A  sum  of  30,000/.  was  required  for  its  immediate  extension,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  know  that  this  has  been  almost  raised  by  the  efforts  of 
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the  two  sisters  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and  who  came  to 
Britain  and  to  America  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  college  is  destined  to 
fill  a  very  important  part  in  the  evangelisation  of  India,  for  this  reason, 
namely,  that  a  singularly  large  proportion  of  the  Tamils  resident  on 
the  peninsula  of  Jaffna  are  of  very  high  caste,  and  the  15,000  children 
attending  the  Christian  day-schools  and  the  2,500  communicants  con- 
nected with  the  three  Missions  are  mostly  of  high  caste.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  Europeans  to  realise  how  deeply  ingrained  in  Hindoo 
nature  is  the  reverence  for  all  members  of  the  upper  castes,  however 
poor  they  may  be,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  look  with  contempt 
on  low-caste  men.  Now  it  so  happens  that  in  India  the  majority  of 
converts  are  of  low  caste,  and  these,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  only 
intellectually  inferior  to  the  higher  castes,  but  are  generally  too  poor 
to  afford  the  highest  course  of  education.  Consequently,  Brahman 
teachers,  whose  caste  secures  unbounded  reverence,  are  frequently 
found  even  in  the  mission-colleges  and  high-schools,  with  the  badge 
of  heathen  gods  on  their  foreheads,  instructing  the  students  in  the 
highest  classes,  while  native  Christian  teachers  take  the  lower  subjects. 
Possibly  the  native  pastor  who  gives  the  Bible-lessons  is  by  caste  a 
Pariah,  and  however  excellent  he  may  be,  is,  as  such,  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  student. 

Thus  the  social  barrier  of  caste  enters  even  into  the  Mission 
colleges,  acting  as  a  very  serious  drawback.  Of  course  the  various 
Missions  would  gladly  replace  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  teachers 
by  thoroughly  educated  and  influential  Christian  men,  could  such  be 
procured.  The  Principal  of  the  Lucknow  High  School  alone  states 
that  he  would  thankfully  engage  two  hundred  Christian  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  American  Mission  in  that  district,  were  such  avail- 
able ;  but  as  it  is,  heathen  teachers  are  engaged  of  necessity. 

Now  in  these  respects  Jaffna  is  very  remarkably  favoured,  and  is 
apparently  destined  to  become  to  Southern  India  what  lona  once  was 
to  Scotland — the  school  for  her  teachers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Tamil  is  one  of  the  four  great  Dravidian  tongues,  and  is  the 
language  of  13,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic,  extending 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Madras.  Glorious  indeed  is  the  prospect 
thus  unfolded,  that  (as  has  been  said)  *  after  having  received  its  two 
false  religions  from  India,  Ceylon  shall,  by  a  Christ-like  retribution 
send  over  her  sons  to  preach  the  one  true  religion  to  India's  millions.' 

Already  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  trained  in  Jaffna  College 
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(men  whose  attainments  fully  qualify  them  for  secular  work  on  salaries 
of  from  ;^5  to  j[^\o  a  month,  with  prospects  of  promotion)  have 
voluntarily  chosen  to  devote  their  lives  to  Christian  work  as  teachers, 
catechists,  or  pastors  on  a  salary  of  ;^i  \os,  to  begin  with,  and  no 
prospect  of  ever  rising  above  j[^^  a  month. 

Several  of  the  most  able  have  volunteered  to  leave  their  beloved 
Isle  in  order  to  undertake  posts  in  mission-schools  at  Rangoon, 
Singapore,  Madras,  Madura,  Bombay,  Indore,  and  many  other  parts 
of  India,  where  they  are  working  most  successfully,  thus  profitably 
trading  with  their  birthright-talent  of  good  caste.  One  of  these  young 
men,  who  for  some  time  has  been  worUng  in  Ahmednugger  on  a 
salary  of  ;^4  a  month,  was  offered  ;^io  a  month  if  he  would  accept 
work  elsewhere.  He  refused,  saying  that  he  believed  he  could  do 
more  good  where  he  was,  and  where  he  has  won  extraordinary  influence 
with  a  large  class  of  high-caste  young  Hindoos. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  sneer  at 
the  imaginary  pecuniary  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  influence 
native  Christians,  could  realise  the  full  meaning  of  a  few  such  details 
as  these,  and  also  the  extraordinarily  generous  proportion  of  their 
salary,  or  other  worldly  possessions,  which  is  almost  invariably  set 
aside  by  the  converts  in  Ceylon  (and  in  many  other  lands)  as  their 
offering  for  some  form  of  Church  work — tithes,  which  we  are  so  apt 
to  deem  excessive,  being  accounted  quite  the  minimum  to  be 
offered. 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  the  gardens  of  Christians  to  see 
every  tenth  palm  or  other  fruit-bearing  tree  specially  marked  in  token 
that  its  whole  crop  is  devoted  to  some  sacred  purpose.  Poultry  is 
reared  for  the  same  object,  and  the  eggs  laid  on  Sunday  are  set  apart 
as  an  offering ;  and  even  the  very  poor  families  who  possess  no 
garden  find  a  method  of  contributing  their  mite  ;  for  when  the  mother 
is  measuring  out  so  many  handfuls  of  rice  for  each  member  of  her 
household,  she  ends  by  taking  back  one  large  handful  from  the 
common  store,  and  places  it  in  *  the  Lord's  rice-box,'  the  contents  of 
which  are  periodically  emptied,  and  being  added  to  those  of  many 
neighbours,  make  up  a  considerable  item  in  the  teacher's  store. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  well-developed  missionary  spirit  of 
these  Jaffna  Christians.  So  early  as  1848  this  showed  itself  in  pro- 
viding funds  to  work  a  purely  native  mission  to  the  28,000  heathen 
inhabitants  of  the  large  group  of  islands  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
peninsula.     One  of  these  isles,  Ninathevu,  is  the  special  care  of  the 
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Christian  students  in  the  College,  who  there  built  a  school,  and  now 
continue  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  support  of  their  own  missionary 
and  his  wife  by  devoting  many  of  their  recreation  hours  (while  the 
others  are  playing  cricket  and  other  games)  to  cultivating  a  garden 
and  selling  its  produce. 

These  young  men  also  do  their  utmost  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindoo  students  in  the  college,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  they 
disperse  themselves  over  eight  or  nine  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
holding  Sabbath-schools,  which  are  attended  by  about  400  children. 
One  of  the  young  men  invested  jQ<,  in  an  American  organ  to  enliven 
the  services  in  one  village — an  extravagance  which  called  forth 
remonstrances  from  his  relations,  till  he  proved  that  he  had  simply 
abstained  from  spending  it  on  tobacco.^ 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Army  are  also  doing  good  work,  and  have 
successfully  established  brotherhoods  at  Jaffna,  Galle,  and  Kandy. 

There  are  at  present  seventy-six  young  men  in  the  college,  nine 
students  of  divinity,  and  about  400  boys  and  girls  attending  the 
schools.  The  total  attendance  at  the  village  day-schools  under  the 
management  of  the  Principal  of  the  College  is  about  2,500,  and  the 
American  Mission  has  about  8,000  children  in  other  schools,  of  whom 
it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  will  grow  up  as  Christians,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantage  that  about  one-third  of  the  teachers 
employed  are  unavoidably  heathen. 

The  happy  results  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  English  and 
American  missionaries  at  Jaffna  are  especially  observed  in  the  union 
of  all  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  throughout  the  peninsula, 
and  in  their  healthy  tone.  The  special  value  of  such  associations 
may  well  be  imagined  when  each  member  composing  it  has  had  to 
nerve  himself  to  come  out  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  kinsmen 
and  to  endure  the  cross  of  their  ridicule  and  persecution  ;  and  to 
many  this  has  been  meted  in  full  measure,  and  bravely  and  patiently 
borne. 


*  In  looking  over  missionary  subscription  lists,  I  see  that  several  sensible  men  have 
sent  considerable  sums  under  the  very  suggestive  heading  of  •  Saved  from  smoke.* 
I  could  not  but  think  how  much  pleasanter  many  of  my  acquaintances  would  be  if  only 
they  would  follow  this  example,  and  leave  the  atmosphere  untainted.  Considering 
that  men  in  general  do  not  work  harder  than  the  majority  of  women,  and  their  diet 
and  drink  are  certainly  not  more  stinted  than  that  of  their  sisters,  can  there  be  any 
valid  reason  why,  in  every  household,  the  lords  of  creation  should  expend  on  this  item 
of  self-indulgence  a  sum  which,  were  it  devoted  to  missionary  purposes,  would  entitle 
that  family  to  rank  high  among  contributors  to  the  good  cause  ? 
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The  three  Missions  also  hold  union  Bible-meetings,  at  which  the 
people  are  addressed  by  representatives  of  all  three  Missions,  and  are 
thus  spared  the  confusion  which  is  so  often  entailed  by  the  antagonistic 
attitude  of  Christian  sects  one  towards  another.  Here,  while  each 
retains  its  individuality,  all  unite  in  one  common  cause,  which 
surely  is  the  true  solution  of  that  much-talked-of  phantom,  Church 
union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  fit  emblem  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
that  of  a  mighty  Wheel,  of  which  Christ  is  both  tyre  and  axle-tree, 
and  His  true  servants  in  all  the  Christian  regiments  are  the  spokes. 
All  are  bound  together  in  Him,  and  so,  although  they  may  not  touch 
one  another,  all  unite  to  do  His  work  in  the  progress  of  His  kingdom. 
So  the  Wheel,  which  for  ages  has  been  the  symbol  alike  of  Buddhism 
and  of  Sun-worship,  seems  to  me  a  most  appropriate  emblem  of 
the  true  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Though  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  this  island  cannot  record  such 
startling  success  as  has  attended  its  work  in  the  fallow  fields  of  the 
Fijian  and  some  other  Pacific  groups,  it  has  a  special  interest  as  being 
the  very  first  Oriental  station  of  this  denomination.  Its  commence- 
ment was  so  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Coke,  that  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  consented  to  sanction  his  collecting  funds  and  selecting 
companions  willing  to  accompany  him  thither. 

Accordingly,  on  December  30,  18 13,  he  embarked  with  six  mis- 
sionaries, two  of  whom  were  married.  But  the  voyage,  then  in 
slow  sailing-vessels,  was  a  very  different  business  to  the  pleasure-trip 
of  the  present  day  by  swift  steamers.  To  reach  Ceylon  they  had  to 
travel  viA  Bombay,  a  voyage  of  about  six  months,  and  ere  they  sighted 
the  Indian  land  two  of  that  little  company  had  been  called  home. 
The  first  of  these  was  Mrs.  Ault,  wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries. 
She  died  in  February.  But  a  yet  sorer  trial  awaited  the  Mission  in 
the  sudden  death  of  their  leader,  the  zealous  and  energetic  Dr.  Coke, 
whose  master-mind  had  originated  the  whole  movement,  and  whose 
death,  ere  even  reaching  their  destination,  proved  sorely  bewildering 
to  the  survivors,  the  more  so  as  they  were  unable  even  to  cash  his 
bills,  and  so  provide  money  for  their  maintenance.  They  found 
good  friends,  however  in  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
and  Lord  Molesworth,  Commandant  of  Galle,  where  they  finally 
arrived  on  June  29  1814,  having  left  Bombay  nine  days  pre- 
viously. 

The  Dutch  Church  being  virtually  dead,  there  was  at  that  time 
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no  other  mission  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ceylon,  or  rather  none 
had  secured  any  footing  ;  therefore,  after  a  fortnight's  consideration, 
and  much  prayer  and  consultation,  they  resolved  to  divide  the  land, 
three  of  the  six  being  sent  north  to  commence  work  in  the  Tamil 
districts  at  Jaffna  and  Batticaloa,  while  the  other  three  were  to  remain 
in  the  southern  districts  among  the  Singhalese  Buddhists,  establish- 
ing their  headquarters  at  Galle  and  Matara.  The  former  had,  of 
course,  to  begin  by  learning  the  Tamil  tongue,  while  their  brethren 
in  the  south  had  to  acquire  that  of  the  Singhalese. 

In  the  three  years  that  followed,  the  arrival  of  six  other  mission- 
aries enabled  them  to  commence  work  at  Trincomalee,  Negombo, 
Kalutara,  and  Point  Pedro,  and  to  spare  one  of  their  number  to 
commence  a  mission  at  Madras.  One  is  reminded  of  *  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed '  on  learning  how  small  were  the  beginnings  of  the  work 
which,  though  it  has  not  yet  *  overshadowed  the  land,'  has  certainly 
taken  firm  root  in  every  province.  At  Port  Pedro  the  first  seed  was 
sown  in  1818,  when  a  piece  of  land  on  the  seaside  was  rented  for  the 
equivalent  of  9^.  a  year,  and  thereon  was  commenced  a  school 
attended  by  twelve  boys. 

In  1 819  these  scattered  workers  met  at  Galle  to  estimate  their 
progress.  They  found  that  in  the  past  five  years  249  persons  had 
become  Church  members,  which  of  course  implied  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  attendants  at  Christian  services,  and  included 
several  Buddhist  priests.  Seventy-five  schools  had  been  established, 
at  which  4,484  children  were  receiving  instruction.  Mission-houses 
and  chapels  had  been  built,  a  considerable  number  of  native 
catechists  had  been  trained  to  teach  their  countrymen,  and  a  printing 
establishment  in  Colombo  was  pouring  forth  thousands  of  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  tracts. 

Wherever  it  was  found  possible  so  to  renovate  the  old  Dutch 
churches  as  to  make  them  safe,  these  were  occupied,  but  the  majority 
had  gone  so  far  to  ruin  and  decay  that  the  walls  had  to  be  taken  down 
and  rebuilt,  so  that  it  was  in  most  cases  found  simpler  to  build  afresh. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  new  churches  was  that  built  in  1839 
at  Batticaloa,  where  progress  was  particularly  satisfactory,  and  was 
marked  in  the  four  following  years  by  no  less  than  758  baptisms,  of 
which  447  were  of  adults. 

The  Batticaloa  station  embraces  a  large  number  of  villages 
scattered  along  the  seaboard  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  is 
worked  from  two  mission-centres — one  at  the  capital,  which  is  known 
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to  the  natives  as  Puliantivu,  and  the  other  at  Kalmunai.  The  latter, 
however,  seems  as  yet  to  have  afforded  comparatively  small  en- 
couragement ;  but  recently  an  awakening  seems  to  have  commenced, 
a  symptom  of  which  is  the  largely  increased  attendance  of  native 
women  at  the  village  meetings,  after  one  of  which  the  native  minister 
was  surprised  and  gladdened  by  the  remark  of  a  heathen  man  of  good 
position,  *  I  verily  believe  that  your  religion  will  soon  overspread  this 
place,  and  surely  stamp  out  ours/ 

The  opening  at  Kalmunai  of  a  girls'  boarding-school  is  in  itself  a 
sure  detail  of  success,  as  has  been  w^ell  proven  by  a  similar  school  at 
Batticaloa,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Wesleyans 
have  also  nine  day-schools  for  girls  and  about  twenty  for  boys,  with 
a  total  of  about  2,500  pupils. 

At  Trincomalee,  Port  Pedro,  and  most  of  the  other  stations,  the 
same  care  is  extended  to  the  girls  ;  indeed,  at  Jaffna  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  established  a  boarding-school  for  their  benefit  so  early  as 
1837.     Certainly  it  could  only  accommodate  six  girls,  but  it  has  gone 
on  steadily  increasing,  and  now  numbers  upwards  of  100  boarders. 
Parents  of  the  upper  class,  who  will  only  allow  very  young  girls  to 
attend  day-schools,  do  not  object  to  send  their  daughters  to  boarding- 
schools,  paying  a  moderate  fee  towards  their  expenses  ;  and  so  well 
pleased  are  they  to  see  them  turn  out  so  neat,  clean,  and  punctual  in 
their  habits,  so  well  instructed  in  the  art  of  needlework,  and  especially 
in   making  their  own  clothes,  that  they  are  content  to  accept  the 
probability  of  their  becoming  Christians,  a  result  which  very  fre- 
quently follows,  so  that  such  schools  are  likely  to  exercise  an  ever- 
enlarging  influence  on  the  homes  of  the  next  generation. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  however,  mothers,  and  especially 
grandmothers,  who  themselves  have  had  no  education,  fail  to  see  its 
advantage  for  their  descendants,  and  many  girls  who  were  converts 
at  heart  have  been  removed  from  the  schools  and  compelled  again  to 
kneel  before  idol  shrines.  Of  course  here,  as  in  all  other  heathen 
lands,  a  very  large  number  of  hearers  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Cliristianity,  and  many  are  practically  Christians  at  heart,  but  have 
not  yet  found  courage  to  face  the  inevitable  domestic  persecution 
that  awaits  them  when  their  inward  conviction  results  in  outward 
profession. 

One  thing  certain  is  that,  sooner  or  later,  every  school  yields  some 
converts,  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  Missions  is  that  more  than  half 
the  adults  who  eventually  become  Christians  attribute  their  conversion 
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to  teaching  received  in  the  schools,  which  they  had  ignored  at  the 
time,  but  which,  like  welMaid  fuel,  was  ready  to  ignite  in  due  season. 
In  many  cases  these  early  impressions  smoulder  on  through  half  a 
lifetime  ere  the  convert  finds  courage  openly  to  confess  the  faith 
which  must  subject  him  to  such  severe  domestic  persecution.  For 
instance,  amongst  those  who  have  recently  sought  baptism  from  the 
Church  Mission  at  Jaffna,  one  was  the  hereditary  manager  of  a  famous 
Hindoo  temple,  who  for  thirty  long  years  had  vainly  striven  to  silence 
the  inward  voice  which  first  spoke  to  his  conscience  at  the  Mission- 
school. 

Another  is  an  old  man  seventy-five  years  of  age,  who  in  his 
boyhood  attended  the  American  school.  He  was  a  very  hopefol 
pupil,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  special  prayer.  He  was,  however 
removed  by  his  relations,  all  of  whom  were  strict  worshippers  of  the 
Hindoo  gods.  From  the  time  he  left  school  he  never  entered  a 
heathen  temple,  but,  like  Nicodemus  of  old,  he  sought  God  secretly 
by  night,  dreading  the  persecution  which  he  knew  would  result  from 
confessing  his  Lord.  Sometimes  he  spoke  to  his  wife  about  Christi- 
anity, but  she  called  him  a  madman,  and  so  he  still  shrank  from 
taking  up  such  a  cross  as  that  of  open  avowal.  At  last,  when 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  he  vowed  that  if  he  recovered  he  would 
confess  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  He  did  recover,  and  keot 
his  vow  ;  whereupon  his  own  daughters  turned  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  old  man  would  have  been  left  to  starve  had  not  a  still  older 
Christian  catechist,  who  was  a  distant  connection  of  his  own  offered 
him  a  home  under  his  roof,  thus  securing  a  little  interval  of  peace  ere 

this  true  friend,  *  Old  Philips,'  was  himself  called  to  his  rest a  good 

and  faithful  servant,  who  since  his  own  baptism  in  1830  had  ne 
ceased  working  diligently  and  successfully  for  the  conversion  of 
others. 

Remembering  all  the  prayers  that  were  offered,  sixty  years  ac 
on  behalf  of  that  promising  school-boy  one  cannot  but  think  how  ot 

is  the  illustration  of  the  husbandman  who,  *  with  lone  DatiVnr^z^  >       • 

.  o  i^«*.*ciice,   waits 

for  the  precious  fruit. 

The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  establish  in  every  village  ash  1 
with  an  able  teacher,  who,  while  fulfilling  all  requirements  of  th 
Government  code  of  education,  shall  make  the  religious  instni  t'  ^ 
of  the  children  his  primary  care.  To  provide  such  Christian  tea  h  ^^^ 
and  also  local  preachers  to  keep  up  a  constant  series  of  service  f^' 
the  heathen. in  all  the  villages,  the  Wesleyan  Mission  has  establish ^ 
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at  Jaffna  a  Training  Institute  for  male  teachers,  which  shall  supply 
native  agents  for  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  native  Church  in  the 
Tamil  districts. 

To  those  who  have  noted  how  sure  a  test  of  vitality  in  any  branch 
of  the  Church  is  its  recognition  of  the  duty  of  winning  others,  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  native  Wesleyan  congregations 
at  Jaffna  and  Batticaloa  (having  for  many  years  entirely  supported 
their  own  pastors)  have  now  established  among  themselves  societies 
which  send  out  catechists  to  preach  in  certain  jungle-villages.  These 
are  maintained  by  funds  locally  subscribed  by  the  native  Christians 
as  thank-offerings  for  having  themselves  been  called  out  of  heathen 
darkness. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  at  Jaffna  also  sends  Tamil  ministers  to 
Colombo  and  its  neighbourhood  to  minister  to  their  countrymen  who 
have  migrated  thither. 

For  the  southern  districts,  namely,  Negombo,  Colombo,  Kandy, 
Galle,  and  Matara,  the  native  ministers  are,  of  course,  either 
Singhalese  or  Burghers.  They  are  said  to  be  not  only  eminently 
good  men,  but  in  many  cases  so  well  versed  in  Buddhistic  learning 
as  to  prove  more  than  a  match  for  such  priests  as  have  sought  to 
draw  them  into  controversy.  As  an  instance  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  some  of  these  men,  I  may  refer  to  that  of  one  now  gone  to 
his  rest — the  Rev.  Peter  De  Zylva,  a  Singhalese  bearing  a  Portuguese 
name.  He  was  appointed  to  begin  work  in  the  district  of  Moratuwa 
Mulla  (commonly  called  Morottoo,  which  lies  between  Colombo  and 
Kalutara),  as  being  a  part  of  the  country  notorious  for  its  ignorance 
and  the  prevalence  of  devil-worship.  Here  he  commenced  visiting 
from  house  to  house  and  conversing  in  the  bazaars  with  all  who  would 
speak  with  him,  but  many  months  elapsed  ere  he  was  rewarded  by 
any  symptom  of  success.  At  length,  however,  his  words,  exemplified 
by  his  own  good  life,  began  to  take  effect,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  he  had  the  joy  of  knowing  that,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
4,700,  600  of  the  villagers  had  become  faithful  followers  of  his 
Lord. 

One  of  his  earliest  converts  was  the  Kapurala  or  priest  of  a  devil- 
temple,  close  to  which  he  had  established  a  preaching-station. 
Without  leaving  his  temple,  the  old  man  could  not  choose  but  hear 
the  hymns  and  prayers  and  preaching  which  began  so  strangely  to 
influence  those  who  had  hitherto  been  his  own  followers.  Ere  long 
he  himself  was  convinced  that  He  of  whom  De  Zylva  preached  was 
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a  Ijetter  Master  than  his  cruel  devil-spirits ;  so  locking  the  temple, 
which  was  his  own  property,  he  presented  the  key  to  the  Christian 
teacher,  and  bade  him  do  as  he  saw  fit  with  all  the  poor  idols,  for 
that  thenceforth  he  would  worship  only  the  Saviour,  of  whom  he  had 
now  heard.  And  the  old  priest  proved  a  faithful  and  an  earnest 
helper. 

The  good  work  thus  hegun  has  continued  to  prosper,  the  converts 
proving  their  faith  by  the  self-denying  liberality  of  their  alms.  They 
■  now  support  two  Singhalese  pastors,  and  have  built  chapels  and 
mission-houses.  One  of  the  former,  which  was  recently  opened,  is  a 
large  substantial  building,  erected  from  a  native  design  under  native 
superintendence.  All  labour  for  the  roof  and  windows  was  contributed 
gratuitously,  a  hundred  carpenters  (not  all  Wesleyan  converts)  each 
freely  giving  a  week's  work  ;  they  commenced  on  Monday  morning, 
and  finished  on  Saturday  night,  the  Christian  women  of  the  district 
bringing  gifts  of  food  for  all  the  workmen. 

Although  such  purely  voluntary  work  as  this  is  probably  exceptional, 
the  members  of  this  Mission  have  found  the  people  so  wonde|^ly 
ready  to  afford  help  in  every  village  where  a  school  or  chapel  has 
been  erected,  that  the  Mission  has  rarely  borne  more  th^dnialf  the 
cost  of  the  building.  For  instance,  in  the  Port  Pedro  J^stricl,  near 
Jaffna,  several  handsome  school-chapels  have  been  eurVgcted  almost 
entirely  through  the  liberality  of  natives  who  still  bore^on  their  fore- 
heads the  symbolic  marks  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  and  whoJl  not  only 
granted  the  sites,  but  also  presented  all  the  palmyra- palm",  trees  for 
rafters,  the  plaited  palm-leaves  for  the  thatch,  and  handsome  gifts  in 
money.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  it  maybe  assumed  that  the  educational 
advantages  thus  secured  outweigh  their  antagonism  to  the  teacher's 
-^reed.  Besides,  in  many  cases  the  assistant  teachers  are  heathens, 
■J," '  consequently,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  continue  to  worship  the 

^w'itr*^^ 

,*i  regard  to  Wesleyan  educational  work  in  the  Southern  Pro- 
r  \^'  ^erearetwoimportanttrainingcolleges,  namely,  the  Richmond 
college  aj^.  ^^^jj^^  ^^^  ^.^^  Wesley  College  at  Colombo,  where  there  is 
so  a  ig  yg(,jjpQ[  fQj,  gjf]g^  as  ^.g]i  33  Qjje  for  boys.  An  industrial 
c  00  or  ^j^j^  j^^^  recently  been  established  at  Kandy,  where  the 
I  ■  ■  ^^b'^''  P'^'^'"  P^""^"'^  ^'■^  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and 
l>iscuit-tnakijt^^^_     BaduUa  also  has  an  excellent  school  for  girls. 

..  """^o  an  industrial  home  for  destitute  boys  and  girls  supplies 

Willing  workers.,j^^  ^^^  cotton- spinning  mills.     In  the  same  city  the 
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Mission  owns  a  valuable  printing  establishment.  It  has  also  estab- 
lished a  mission  to  seamen,  which  provides  for  visiting  the  ships  in 
harbour  and  inviting  the  sailors  to  special  Sunday  services.  Com- 
paratively few,  however,  are  able  to  come  ashore,  as  merchant  vessels 
in  harbour  recognise  no  day  of  rest,  and  the  hot,  noisy  toil  of  dis- 
charging and  receiving  cargo  goes  on  night  and  day  without  intermis- 
sion, Sunday  and  week-day  alike.  ^ 

The  workers  in  this  Mission  have  latterly  been  very  sorely 
hampered  by  pecuniary  troubles,  serious  and  repeated  reductions  in 
the  grants  from  headquarters  in  England  having  put  them  to  great 
straits  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  native  agents ; 
for,  apart  from  the  grief  of  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  half- 
cultivated  mission-fields,  such  retrenchment  would  necessarily  imply 
casting  into  destitution  men  who  had  served  the  Mission  faithfully. 
Of  course  this  lack  of  funds  has  seriously  hindered  extension,  the 
Mission  having  been  compelled  to  refuse  the  services  of  various 
promising  young  men,  who  wished  to  enter  the  native  ministry. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  Wesleyans  have  but  recently 
commenced  a  work  which  promises  immense  success  if  only  the 
labourers  were  forthcoming,  namely,  that  in  the  hitherto  uncared-for 
province  of  Uva,  where,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,^  the  people  of 
about  800  villages  are  sunk  in  the  most  degrading  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  in 
Ceylon,  writes  from  his  *  Happy  Valley  Mission '  that  he  has  not  a 
tenth  of  the  men  or  the  funds  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  work  in 
that  province.  Could  Christian  schools  be  at  once  established  in  all 
those  villages,  a  very  great  step  would  be  gained.  Otherwise,  under 
the  energetic  leading  of  English  Theosophists,  Buddhist  schools  will 
be  opened  by  teachers  trained  in  Government  schools,  and  will 
secure  the  Government  grant.  It  will  then  be  far  more  difficult  to 
secure  a  footing  in  this  now  vacant  field. 

The  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Ceylon  to  all  nationalities  at  present 
numbers  seventeen  European  clergy,  with  about  200  native  assistants 

1  In  the  busy  harbour  of  Hong-Kong,  Sunday  labour  is  now  reduced  to  the 
minimum  by  the  strictly-enforced  requirement  for  a  special  license  at  very  high  rates 
for  all  Sunday-work.  Thus  sailors  and  officers  may  enjoy  the  exceptional  privilege  of 
a  Sunday  at  rest.  What  a  boon  sipiijaf  harbour-regulations  would  prove  in  other 
ports  ! 
.  *  Page  331, 
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of  all  s<»ts.  The  total  number  of  Church  members  does  not  exceed 
4,000,  but  the  regular  attendance  at  school  and  public  worship  is 
about  10,000. 

There  is  one  detail  of  prioress  which  I  must  not  omit  (believing 
as  we  do  that  the  truest  evidence  of  life  in  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  its  readiness  to  seek  extension  by  undertaking  mission- 
work),  and  that  is,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1887  the  Wesleyan  Churdi 
in  Ceylon  commenced  a  mission  to  Upper  Burmah,  which,  by  its 
annexation  to  Britain  in  the  previous  year,  was  for  the  first  time 
practically  open  to  such  effort.  Two  European  missionaries,  accom- 
panied by  two  young  Singhalese,  went  to  begin  work  among  the 
Buddhists  of  Mandalay,  with  its  5,000  priests.  Truly  a  tiny  Ijand  to 
attack  so  strong  a  foe ! 

They  landed  without  one  friend  to  welcome  them,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  the  language ;  but  they  immediately  secured  three 
advantageous  sites  for  Mission -stations,  with  ample  space  for  extensioru 
So  earnestly  did  they  commence  the  study  of  the  language,  that  very 
soon  they  were  able  to  address  the  people  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
found  that  the  totally  new  idea  of  God  as, our  ever-present  loving 
Father  soon  attracted  attentive  hearers.  They  illustrate  their  indoor 
teaching  by  good  magic -lantern  views,  all  of  Scripture  scenes,  so  that 
the  truth  may  reach  the  mind  by  eye  and  ear  simultaneously. 

The  beginning  made  by  the  two  young  Singhalese  has  been  so 
satisfactory,  that  it  is  greatly  hoped  that  others,  both  men  and  women, 
themselves  converts  from  Buddhism,  will  volunteer  for  the  v^ork,  and 
that  England  and  Australia  will  furnish  the  requisite  funds  for  their 
support. 


Note. — 1  have  often  been  struck  by  the  manner  in  which,  on  their  retuni  Id 
England,  some  men  who  have  lived  in  various  countries  without  taking  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  Christian  work,  authoritatively  decry  the  practical  results,  add 
even  the  very  efforts,  of  those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  Mission  work. 

Such  an  one  Dad  been  for  some  time  indulging  in  this  strain  about  a  district 
where  he  had  been  stationed  for  a  considerable  period,  and  where  he  declared 
'the  missionaries  did  nothing.'  Presently  a  Bishop  who  overheard  him  came 
forward,  and  very  gently  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  resident  in  his  present 
quarters  in  one  of  our  Midland  cities,  '  About  two  years,'  was  the  reply.  '  Ah, 
then,'  said  the  Bishop,  '  I  shall  be  so  very  glad  to  have  your  unbiassed  opinion  of  the 
working  of  the  Voung  Men's  Institute  there.  You  never  heard  of  it  T  Deal  me, 
I  wondeiatthal;  itissucha  very  wide.spreading  organisation.   Ihopeyouljlietbe 
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system  of  our  Schools,  and  especially  of  our  Industrial  and  Night  Schools,  where 
so  many  rough  lads  and  wild  hoydens  are  transformed  into  comparatively 
respectable  members  of  society  ?  * 

Once  more  the  *  accuser  of  the  brethren '  had  to  confess  his  ignorance,  and  his 
interrogator  continued  :  *  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  our  Working- 
Men's  Provident  Institution  ?  of  our  Free  Hospital  ?  of  our  Orphanage  and 
Asylum  ?  of  our  Night  Refuge  ?  of  our  Ragged  Church,  crowded  with  poor  tattered 
creatures  who  never  show  in  our  streets  ?  of  our  Band  of  Hope  and  our  Home  for 
Strangers  ?  And  what  is  your  personal  impression  of  the  workers  in  our  Home 
Mission  ? '   Of  course  there  was  but  one  reply  to  all  these  questions.    *  Then,'  said 

the  Bishop,  *  do  you  not  think  that  possibly  it  may  have  been  the  same  at 

Station  in  India  ?  ' 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

CHRISTIAN   WORK   IN   CEYLON 

Salvation  Army — Work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel — Work  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society — Cyclone  in  1884 — Work  in  Pallaiand  the  Wannie— Con- 
verts from  Hindooism— Tamil  Coolie  Mission — Christian  lyrics — Kandyan  itinerancy 
—Converts  from  Buddhism — Mission  at  Cotta — Trinity  College,  Kandy — Summary. 

However  deeply  we  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of '  all  who  love  our 
Lord  in  sincerity,'  we  cannot  but  regret  that,  considering  the  number 
of  agencies  *  already  at  work  in  this  Isle  (where  Christian  growth  has 
been  so  cruelly  impeded  by  the  jealousies  of  successive  gardeners), 
the  Salvation  Army  should  have  introduced  a  fresh  element  of  con- 
fusion by  selecting  for  their  campaign,  not  purely  heathen  villages, 
but  several  in  which  much  good  work  had  already  been  done.  Still 
more  unfortunately,  a  marked  characteristic  of  some  of  their  leaders 
has  been  such  violent  antagonism  to  other  Christian  denominations, 
that  one  who  has  hitherto  been  a  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the  Army 
has  recently  declared  their  position  in  Ceylon  to  be  that  of  persecutors 
and  hinderers  of  Christian  workers. 

Sad  as  such  dissensions  must  ever  be,  they  are  tenfold  more 
distressing  in  presence  of  those  whom  we  would  fain  win  from  the 
worship  of  idols  and  sacred  cattle  and  the  reverent  use  of  cow-dung, 
and  who  very  justly  think  that  Christians  should  at  least  agree 
amongst  themselves  before  they  try  to  teach  others. 

^  I  regret  that  lack  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  all  details  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Baptist  Missions.  The  latter  numbers  about  6,000  adherents,  of  whom  550  are  com- 
municants.   The  former  has  2,500  adherents,  of  whom  about  1,000  are  communicants. 
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For  the  same  reason  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  even  within 
the  fold  of  the  Church  of  England  the  converts  should  have  been 
perplexed  by  *  High  Church '  and  *  Low  Church '  questions,  resulting 
for  a  while  in  serious  difficulties.  These,  happily,  have  in  a  great 
measure  subsided,  and  though  it  is  certain  that  this  division  of  the 
house  against  itself  expedited  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican 
Church  from  its  position  as  the  Established  Church  of  the  Isle,  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  apparent  evil 
has  been  overruled  for  good,  the  necessity  for  united  action  having 
led  to  a  more  perfect  fusion  of  the  interests  of  all  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  such  resolute  effort  to  meet  the  consequent 
pecuniary  difficulties,  that  there  is  now  little  doubt  that  when  the  last 
props  of  State  support  are  removed,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ceylon 
will  be  found  stronger  and  healthier  than  in  her  previous-  condition. 
Already  she  has  her  own  Synod,  her  own  constitution,  and  is  generally 
well  afloat. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  she  has  thus  been  compelled  to  take  up 
the  self- same  work  which  she  has  for  many  years  been  urging  the 
native  Church  to  undertake,  namely,  not  only  the  entire  support  of 
its  own  institutions,  but  also  the  duty  of  contributing  the  needful 
funds  for  sending  teachers  to  its  heathen  countrymen. 

So    since   June    30,    1886,  all   State-aid   has    been    withdrawn 
with  the  exception  of  the  stipends  of  such  Government  chaplains, 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  as  were  appointed  prior  to  July  i,  1881 
such  aid,  of  course,  ceasing  with  the  individual  lives. 

The  total  number  of  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
diocese  of  Colombo  (in  other  words,  in  Ceylon)  is  now  seventy-one. 
Of  these,  thirty-four(/>.,  eighteen  European  and  sixteen  native)  are  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  fifteen  (including 
nine  natives)  in  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  native  clergy  are  Singhalese,  Tamil,  and  Burgher  ;  some  are  half- 
Burgher,  half-Singhalese. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  work  of  the  two  great  Societies 
whose  representatives  have  striven  so  earnestly  to  build  up  this 
Church. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  began  work  here  in  i8i8. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  -jhe  Gospel,  generally 
known  as  the  S.P.G.,  followed  suit  in  1840. 

The  S.P.G.  has  from  the  beginning  imported  very  few  European 
clergy.     It  has  rather  aimed  at  assisting  the  Government  chaplains 
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(whose  recognised  official  duty  was  simply  to  minister  to  such  as  were 
already  Christians),  and  by  enabling  them  to  extend  their  sphere 
among  the  surrounding  heathen,  give  a  missionary  character  lo  their 
work  also. 

In  1845  the  Isle,  which  had  previously  been  included  in  the  See 
of  Madras,  was  made  a  separate  diocese,  and  Dr.  Chapman  was 
consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Colombo.  By  his  exertions  and  liberal 
gifts,  aided  by  the  S.P.G.,  St.  Thomas  College  at  Colombo  was 
founded  and  endowed  with  a  special  view  to  training  native  clergy 
and  schoolmasters. 

.Here  English,  Singhalese,  and  Tamil  lads  receive  most  careful 
religious  teaching,  combined  with  such  high  secular  education  as  may 
fit  them  for  any  profession ;  but  the  College  maintains  its  original 
missionary  character,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  almost  all  the  native 
clergy  in  the  employment  of  the  Society,  and  also  supplies  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  schoolmasters.^ 

A  high-class  school  for  girls  has  for  some  years  occupied  a  pleasant 
bungalow  close  to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Society  has  also  established 
a  female  boarding-school  at  Matara,  which  is  a  very  important  centre 
of  Mission-work,  the  attendance  at  the  various  schools  being  upwards 
of  1,100. 

A  very  interesting  S.P.G.  work  is  the  large  orphanage  of 
Buonavista,  near  Galle,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.^  It  supplies 
Christian  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  for  the  surrounding  village- 
schools.  About  one  sixth  of  the  children  attending  these  are  Christians, 
and  a  much  larger  proportion  are  removed  by  their  relations  so  soon 
as  they  evince  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  Christianity.  Then  Buddhist 
priests  are  called  in,  and  a  period  of  home  persecution  ensues,  which, 
however,  rarely  succeeds  in  extinguishing  the  light  thus  early  kindled. 

Apart  from  these  centres,  a  quiet  work  is  progressing  in  many 
places,  such  as  Badulla,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
where  a  special  effort  is  now  being  made  for  the  extension  of  Mission- 
work  in  the  hitherto  neglected  province  of  Uva.  About  400  children 
have  been  gathered  into  the  Anglican  schools  in  this  district. 

To  return  to  the  earliest  efforts  on  behalf  of  Ceylon  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Between  181 8  and  1821  work  was  commenced 
at  four  points,  which  have  ever  since  been  important  centres.  These 
were  Jaffna,  in  the  extreme  north  ;  Kandy,  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle ; 
Cotta,  near  Colombo,  and  Baddigama,  in  the  extreme  south, 
1  For  details  of  this  college  see  Chapter  ii.  '  See  p.  430, 
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In  the  first  instance,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Knight  was  sent  to  commence 
work  at  Jaffna.  Finding  the  Americans  and  Wesleyans  already  in 
the  field,  he  established  himself  at  Nellore,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. There,  six  years  later,  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  W.  Adley, 
and  together  they  studied,  and  taught,  and  preached  ;  but  seven 
more  years  of  patient  work  elapsed  ere  their  hearts  were  cheered  by 
making  a  single  convert. 

At  length,  in  1830,  Mr.  Adley's  Tamil  horse-keeper  renounced 
idolatry  and  sought  baptism,  and  ere  that  year  closed  a  little  band  of 
ten  Christians  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future  Church.  One  of 
these,  named  Matthew  Philips,  who  had  been  working  with  Mr.  Knight 
as  his  pundit  ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  Isle,  became  the  first 
catechist,  and  from  that  day  till  the  hour  of  his  death  at  Christmas 
1884  (when  he  had  completed  his  ninetieth  year),  he  proved  a  zealous 
and  eloquent  preacher  and  most  devoted  Christian. 

Such  was  the  story  of  this  Mission  for  the  first  twelve  years.  Ten 
more  elapsed,  and  the  Church  members  had  increased  to  twenty-five, 
but  as  yet  did  not  include  a  single  woman.  Ten  years  later  the  con- 
gregation at  Nellore  had  increased  to  eighty,  a  new  station  was 
opened  at  Kopay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  an  old 
Portuguese  Church  at  Chundicully,  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
made  over  to  the  Mission,  together  with  its  congregation  of  Protestant 
Burghers.  By  degrees  other  stations  have  been  included,  and  a  large 
number  of  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  established,  and 
in  these  all  the  teachers  are  Christians  ;  and  thus  the  tree  whose  early 
growth  was  so  slow  has  fairly  taken  root.  A  very  important  detail 
was  the  commencement  in  1842  of  a  girls' boarding-school  at  Nellore. 
Here  about  270  girls  have  received  careful  training,  and  many  have 
become  wives  of  the  native  clergy  and  schoolmasters. 

The  Jaffna  peninsula  is  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  Ceylon, 
a  dead  level,  palm-clad  plain,  twenty  miles  wide  by  thirty-six  in  length. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  better  than  pages  of  description 
how  strangely  the  sea  has  intersected  the  land  between  this  plain  and 
the  main  Isle,  forming  truly  labyrinthine  lagoons. 

In  October  and  December  1884  this  district  was  devastated  by 
terrible  cyclones,  which,  following  on  a  period  of  prolonged  drought 
and  short  crops,  proved  terribly  trying  to  the  people.  The  first  of 
these  appalling  tempests  was  heralded  by  a  pale-green  sunset  sky, 
flushing  blood-red  on  the  western  horizon.  It  resulted  in  the  total 
destruction  of  66,000  cocoa-nut,  palmyra,  and  areca-palms,  and  about 
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7,000  other  valuable  trees,  chiefly  fruit-trees.  On  the  morning  after 
the  cyclone  the  peninsula  resembled  a  newly-felled  jungle,  and  even 
the  streets  were  blocked  by  fallen  trees,  including  about  a  hundred 
of  the  beautiful  yellow  suriyas,^  torn  up  by  the  roots.  About  120,000 
plantain  and  banana  bushes  were  ruined.  Even  the  trees  that  sur- 
vived were  stripped  of  foliage  and  appeared  as  if  scorched  by  fire. 
Fourteen  thousand  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  buffaloes  were 
killed,  as  were  also  twenty-eight  human  beings.  Thousands  of  crows 
were  found  dead  with  their  wings  all  twisted. 

The  great  breakwater  which  protected  the  town,  the  embankment, 
and  sea-wall  were  alike  destroyed ;  the  road  skirting  the  sea  for  many 
miles  was  washed  away,  as  were  also  bridges  and  culverts,  and 
thousands  of  houses  of  the  poorest  sort  were  damaged.  Twenty-seven 
vessels  are  known  to  have  been  wrecked ;  some  brigs  and  small 
schooners  were  carried  miles  inland,  and  the  town  was  strewn  with 
wreckage.  Small  craft  innumerable  perished,  and  hundreds  of  fishing 
and  cargo  boats  were  found  in  gardens  and  fields,  while  some  were 
left  in  the  streets  or  on  the  half-ruinous  verandahs  of  houses  !  Others, 
which  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  neighbouring  islands,  were 
found  washed  ashore. 

Equally  lamentable  was  the  destruction  of  the  rice-crops.  In  the 
October  storm  hundreds  of  acres  of  paddy- land,  which  had  been 
carefully  ploughed  and  manured,  and  were  all  ready  for  sowing,  were 
so  flooded  as  to  resemble  only  a  vast  lake .  When  the  waters  subsided, 
the  wretched  farmers  did  their  best  to  repair  the  damage,  but  the 
December  cyclone  effectually  blasted  their  hopes.  Though  in  point 
of  fury  it  was  but  as  an  echo  of  the  first,  nevertheless  the  prevalence 
of  unseasonable  rain  destroyed  the  rice-crops  and  ruined  the 
gardens. 

A  curious  incident  of  the  cyclone  was  the  fall  of  the  steeple  of 
Kopay  Church,  which  was  blown  over,  and  in  its  fall  exactly  filled  up 
an  adjacent  well,  a  very  grave  loss  in  that  region  of  droughts. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  this  the  poverty  of  the  people  was 
such  that  many  of  the  children  used  to  come  to  school  half-famished, 
and  for  some  time  attendance  was  seriously  diminished. 

In  this  extremity  many  of  the  school-teachers  shared  their  pittance 
with  the  hungriest  of  their  flock,  but  the  suffering  of  all  was  severe. 
Of  course,  diminished  school  attendance  involves  a  reduction  in 

1   Jkespesia  fopulnea,  formerly  called  Hybiscus. 
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Government  grants  and  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  this  again, 
in  the  American  Mission,  reacts  on  the  modest  income  of  the  native 
pastor,  which  is  partly  dependent  on  the  offerings  of  the  teachers, 
who,  it  seems,  are  in  the  habit  of  devoting  one-tenth  of  their  salary 
to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

About  twenty  years  ago  very  decisive  efforts  were  made  by  the 
missionaries  in  order  to  root  out  any  lingering  idea  that  temporal 
advantage  attached  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  In  order  still 
more  strongly  to  counteract  such  an  impression,  the  native  Christians 
were  urged,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  not  only  to  undertake  the 
support  of  their  own  institutions,  but  also  to  contribute  the  needful 
funds  for  sending  teachers  to  their  heathen  brethren.  The  result  of  this 
movement  has  been,  that  whilst  a  limited  number  of  mere  professors 
relapsed  into  heathenism,  the  majority  have  become  very  much  more 
decided  and  zealous,  and  the  native  Church  has  become  in  every 
respect  healthier  and  stronger. 

This  has  notably  been  the  case  in  the  Northem  Province  (of  which 
Jaffna  is  the  capital),  where  the  effects  of  Mission-work  on  Hindooism 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  results  effected  in  the  south  of  the 
Isle,  where  only,  as  it  were,  the  fringe  of  Buddhism  has  as  yet  been 
touched.  And  yet  those  most  practically  acquainted  with  the  work 
say  that  even  in  North  Ceylon  'heathenism  is  still  so  gross  and 
rampant  that  Mission  agencies  can  hardly  count  the  battle  there  to  be 
much  more  than  begun.'  But  those  who  are  Christians  are  in  real 
earnest ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  people,  a  Native 
Missionary  Association  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  which 
now  supports  several  native  teachers  to  assist  in  the  work  commenced 
in  1862  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  two  of  the  dreariest  and 
hitherto  most  neglected  districts  of  the  Isle,  namely,  the  Wannie  and 
Pallai. 

The  latter  is  only  about  twenty  miles  from  Jaffna,  a  sandy  tract  of 
cocoa-nut  plantations  and  malarious  fever-haunted  jungle.  So  un- 
healthy is  the  climate,  that  of  all  the  Mission  agents  who  have  been 
sent  to  work  here,  not  one  has  escaped  the  jungle-fever.  The 
population  numbers  about  10,000  persons,  and  in  all  this  district  there 
is  but  one  medical  man,  whose  primary  duty  is  to  look  after  the 
planters.  As  for  the  people,  finding  small  benefit  from  their  own 
medicine-men,  and  assuming  all  manner  of  sickness  and  trouble  to  be 
the  visitation  of  offended  evil  spirits,  they  at  once  call  in  diviners  and 
devil-dancers,  who  distract  the  poor  sufferer  with  their  truly  *  infernal ' 
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noise,  or  else  they  make  a  pilgrimage  to  some  favourite  devil-temple. 
Anxious  relations  bring  the  patient  a  drink  of  foul  water,  which  has 
washed  the  feet  of  some  filthy  fakir,  and  which  is  deemed  precious 
medicine.^ 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  fallow  field  awaiting  medical  missionaries 
endowed  with  such  love  for  their  suffering  fellow-creatures  as  to  induce 
them  to  face  existence  in  such  uninviting  surroundings.  It  is,  how- . 
ever,  certain  that  men  born  in  the  Isle  might  face  the  climate  with 
less  danger  than  Europeans,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Medical 
College  at  Colombo,  which  is  training  so  large  a  number  of  students, 
may  yield  the  right  men.  Certainly  no  other  form  of  mission  is  so 
certain  to  go  straight  to  the  hearts  of  these  poor  villagers,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Jaffna  Medical  Mission  has  now  been 
commenced  in  real  earnest,  and  is  to  be  under  control  of  the  directors 
of  the  Jaffna  College  {i.e.,  missionaries  and  native  Christians  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  Missions). 

Dr.  Marston,  formerly  of  Mildmay  (London),  has  gone  out  to 
assume  charge  of  this  great  work,  but  as  yet  is  the  only  missionary- 
physician  among  the  316,000  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Province  ; 
and  what  that  means  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  within  two 
months  in  1 888-1 889  no  less  than  2,000  persons  died  in  Jaffna 
during  an  epidemic  of  malignant  fever,  and  such  visitations  of  fever, 
small-pox,  and  cholera  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  invariably  carry  off 
thousands,  who  perish  from  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
medicine. 

Still  more  unattractive  than  Pallai  is  the  dreary  Wannie  district, 
a  name  chiefly  associated  with  that  of  the  virulent  Wannie  fever, 
which  not  only  incapacitates  its  victims  at  the  time,  but  is  very 
difficult  to  shake  off.  This  district  comprises  an  area  of  about  14,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population,  which  averages  one  to  the  square 
mile,  is  scattered  along  the  sea- coast,  and  in  about  200  small  villages 
inland,  each  surrounded  by  swampy  rice-fields,  the  irrigation  of  which 
is  a  constant  care,  as  any  failure  of  the  water-supply  from  the  village 
tank  involves  famine.  Most  of  these  villages  take  their  name  from 
the  tank  ;  hence  the  frequent  termination  of  *  Colom,'  a  tank,  e.g. 
Choendic-Colom,  Sundi-Colom. 

These  wretched  people  suffer  terribly  from  pleurisy  and  from  a 
swelling  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  but  worst  of  all  from  the  fearful 

*  For  astounding  details  of  sorcery  and  criminal  preparation  of  charms  by  a  native 
doctor,  see  Emerson  Tennant's  '  Ceylon,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  544-548. 
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parangi  or  karayo,  that  horrible  disease,  somewhat  resembling  leprosy 
in  its  most  loathsome  form,  which  is  aggravated  by  bad  water  and 
scanty  fare.  Wherever  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  tanks  has 
blessed  a  district  with  a  renewed  water-supply  and  consequent 
abundant  crops,  then  this  awful  disease  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
appears. 

The  people  are  described  as  being  sunk  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically  to  the  deepest  degradation.  Their  faith  is  Hindooism  of 
the  very  lowest  type,  with  a  large  admixture  of  devil-worship. 

In  this  unpromising  field,  agents  of  the  Church  Mission  were  sent 
to  commence  work  at  Mullaitivo,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  Jaffna,  and  at  Vavania-Velan-Colom,  a  large 
inland  village,  about  fifty  miles  from  Mullaitivo.  From  these  centres, 
evangelistic  work  of  all  sorts  has  been  carried  to  the  surrounding 
districts.  Here,  as  in  the  Pallai  district,  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished, and  several  of  the  most  promising  converts  have  been  taken 
to  the  Training  Institution  at  Kopay,  that  they  may  eventually  return 
as  teachers  to  their  own  countrymen.  Thus  an  influence  has  gradually 
been  created,  and  prejudice  so  far  overcome  that  now  no  opposition  is 
offered  to  the  Christian  teachers ;  on  the  contrary,  their  message  is 
heard  with  eager  attention,  and  in  several  cases  devil-dancers,  and 
even  the  priests  of  the  devil-temples,  have  been  among  the  earliest 
converts,  although  their  acceptance  of  Christ  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
their  sole  means  of  living — a  very  strong  test  of  faith. 

Indeed,  if  the  offertory  by  which  this  native  Mission  is  supported 
could  tell  the  story  of  self-denial  by  which  many  of  its  small  sums 
have  been  obtained,  no  better  proof  could  be  given  of  how  thoroughly 
in  earnest  these  poor  Christians  are  ;  in  fact,  in  the  year  when  ex 
treme  poverty  was  aggravated  by  cyclones,  the  subscriptions,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  actually  increased.  Amongst  its  items  are  gifts 
from  several  young  men,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Institution  of 
sums  equal  to  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-twelfth  of  their  first  year's 
salary  as  schoolmaster. 

In  the  records  of  this  work  we  occasionally  obtain  a  touching 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Hindoo,  whose 
reason  and  heart  alike  incline  to  the  Christian  faith.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  claims  of  deceased  relations,  and  the  supposed 
cruelty  to  these  involved  in  omitting  the  ancestral  offerings  ;  for  as 
the  dead  of  the  last  three  generations  are  believed  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on   the  living  for  their  supplies  and  deliverance  from 
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purgatory,  and  as  only  a  son  can  officiate  at  the  funeral  rites  of  his 
father,  it  is  evident  that  when,  by  becoming  a  Christian,  a  man 
incapacitates  himself  from  fulfilling  these  obligations,  he  is  doing  a 
grievous  wrong  to  the  dead,  whom  he  is  most  bound  to  reverence. 
Hence  we  hear  of  the  '  great  fortitude '  shown  by  a  convert  in  refusing 
to  take  his  part  in  the  heathen  rites  at  his  father's  funeral,  and  we 
know  what  tears,  entreaties,  and  persecutions  he  must  have  withstood 
from  all  the  women  of  the  family.^ 

Moreover,  when  a  Christian  is  taken  ill,  his  sufferings  are  often 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  persistent  determination  of  his  relatives  to 
perform  noisy  devil-ceremonies  on  his  behalf,  and  also  by  the  fear 
lest,  after  his  death,  they  should  forcibly  burn  his  body  with  heathen 
rites.  If  some  other  members  of  the  family  are  Christians,  they  can 
generally  succeed  in  preventing  this  dishonour  to  the  dead,  but  very 
painful  scenes  sometimes  offend  this  solemn  presence,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  young  schoolmistress,  whose  death-bed  was  a  striking  instance 
of  calm  Christian  peace,  but  no  sooner  had  her  spirit  passed  away, 
than  her  heathen  relatives  commenced  a  terrible  uproar  in  their 
determination  to  enforce  heathen  rites.  Her  father  and  brothers, 
however,  being  also  Christians,  stood  firm  ;  whereupon,  all  their 
kinsfolk  forsook  them,  refusing  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
them. 

Very  striking  is  the  manner  in  which  these  poor  caste-ridden 
people  occasionally  apply  some  story  of  our  Lord's  tenderness  and 
humility,  as  contrasted  with  the  harsh  arrogance  of  the  Brahmans. 
Thus  a  poor  coolie  chanced  to  hear  the  story  of  Christ's  visit  to 
Zacchaeus.  Next  time  he  visited  the  temple  and  presented  his  ac- 
customed offering,  he  felt  how  different  was  the  action  of  the  proud 
priest,  who  bade  him  lay  his  money  on  the  ground,  and  who  then 
poured  water  over  it  and  washed  it  with  his  foot  before  he  would  take 
it  up.  So  he  went  back  to  the  house  where  he  had  heard  those  good 
words,  and  stood  outside  listening  during  the  morning  prayers,  and 
one  who  saw  him,  bade  him  enter,  and  taught  him,  and  soon  that 
man  became  a  working  Christian.  Like  St.  Andrew,  he  *  first  found 
his  own  brother,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus  ; '  then  he  persuaded  his 
wife,  and  so  the  leaven  of  good  has  spread. 

1  In  '  The  Himalayas  and  Indian  Plains '  I  have  given  full  -details  of  the  require- 
ments of  y4«^«/r<z/  Worship  among  the  Hindoos.  See  pp.  187-190,  also  574,  575.  And 
in  'Wanderings  in  China'  I  have  entered  minutely  into  the  still  more  extraordinary 
ramifications  of  the  same  worship  in  that  vast  Empire. 
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But  very  often,  when  a  man  resolves  to  take  this  great  step,  he  is 
rejected  by  all  his  relations  ;  his  own  wife  and  sons  utterly  despise 
him.  Yet  again  and  again,  such  a  one  has  persevered  in  prayer  for 
their  conversion,  and  although  years  may  elapse  ere  one  will  join  him, 
sooner  or  later  the  change  is  wrought,  and  the  patient  convert  has 
the  gladness  of  bringing  his  family  to  crave  Christian  baptism. 
Amongst  those  who  have  thus  been  added  to  the  Church  was  one  of 
the  most  notorious  devil-dancers  of  Pallai,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
ridicule  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless,  that  he  might  iJe 
the  better  able  to  cavil,  he  bought  a  Bible  and  began  reading  it,  with 
the  oft-told  result.  Light  entered  into  his  heart  so  fully,  that  not  all 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  kinsfolk  could  shake  his  new-born  faith  ; 
and  so  eager  did  he  now  become  to  confess  Christ  in  presence  of  all 
men,  that  those  who  witnessed  his  baptism  begged  that  he  might  be 
named  Paul  Vayrakiam  (Paul  the  Zealous).  With  him  was  baptized 
another  young  man,  whose  conversion  w^as  due  to  the  efforts  of 
another  recent  convert  from  the  devil-dancers. 

For  in  these  fever-stricken  districts,  and  on  those  burning  sandy 
plains,  the  old,  old  story  comes  home  to  these  poor  neglected  ones 
with  just  the  same  love  and  power  that  it  has  done  to  myriads  in  all 
comers  of  the  earth  wheresoever  this  Gospel  has  been  preached.  In 
the  life  of  many  of  the  converts  there  is  abundant  proof  of  their 
having  fully  realised  their  Saviour's  love,  and  of  their  living  in  the 
blessed  consciousness  of  His  abiding  presence  ;  and  there  is  just  the 
same  earnest  longing  to  lead  others  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
only  source  of  light  and  life,  with  apparently  less  of  that  shyness — 
perhaps  selfish  shyness — which  leads  our  more  reserved  Western 
natures  to  shrink  from  speech  on  the  subjects  which  we  recognise  as 
most  vital  to  ourselves,  and  yet  often  guard  as  jealously  as  though 
our  neighbour  had  no  concern  therein. 

Grand  enduring  work  has  been  done  by  many  such  loving  dis- 
ciples— work  known  only  to  their  Master — in  the  gradual  upbuilding 
of  His  Church. 

I  must,  however,  turn  to  a  less  pleasant  topic,  to  show  how  not 
only  the  good  leaven  spreads,  but  also  the  evil ;  for,  sad  to  say,  here 
as  in  Japan  and  other  countries,  the  bitter  leaven  of  infidel  teaching 
is  working  with  pernicious  effect,  and  the  writings  of  the  leading  *  free- 
thinkers '  and  atheists  poison  the  minds  of  many  a  would-be- wise 
young  student.  So  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  have  not  merely  to 
contend  with  the  systems  of  a  debased  Buddhism  or  Brahmanism 
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but  with  all  the  oft-repeated,  oft-refuted  difficulties  and  objections, 
which  are  deemed  so  doubly  wise  because  they  are  imported  from 
Europe. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  chief  Hindoo  festivals  in  this  district  is 
annually  held  at  an  ancient  temple  near  Nellore,  in  honour  of  Kan- 
daswami,  the  youngest  son  of  the  god  Siva.  The  festival  continues 
for  twenty-five  days,  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  idol  is  brought  forth 
and  placed  on  a  splendid  car,  and  so  drawn  triumphantly  in  sunwise 
circuit  round  the  temple.  The  most  fanatical  observances  of  olden 
days  are  now  prohibited,  and  here,  as  at  the  great  Juggernath  Temple 
of  India,  devotees  may  no  longer  throw  themselves  beneath  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  but  have  to  satisfy  their  zeal  by  rolling  in  the  dust 
in  its  wake.  This  is  done  by  hundreds  of  the  vast  multitude  who 
annually  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  very  earnest 
pilgrimage. 

Such  a  gathering  affords  an  opportunity  of  sowing  good  words 
broadcast,  which  is  not  neglected  by  the  Christian  teachers  who 
mingle  freely  in  the  crowd,  and  do  what  they  can  by  preaching  and 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  books.  Latterly  they  have  been  gladdened 
by  hearing  comments  on  the  good  which  Christianity  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  effected  in  Jaffna,  and  some  were  heard  to  say  that 
doubtless  forty  or  fifty  years  hence  all  the  population  will  have  become 
Christian.  But  though  many  listened  with  interest,  an  organised 
system  of  molestation  and  interruption  has  now  been  set  on  foot  by 
a  party  of  young  men,  who  go  about,  not  to  defend  the  insulted  dignity 
of  Kandaswami,  but  to  distribute  pamphlets  and  tracts  compiled  by 
themselves  from  the  works  of  atheistic  Europeans. 

In  like  manner,  quite  the  most  serious  bar  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  by  Buddhists  is  the  energetic  teaching  of  European  ex- 
ponents of  Theosophy  and  Esoteric  Buddhism. 

A  very  important  branch  of  Church  missionary  work  amongst  the 
Hindoo  population  of  Ceylon  is  that  known  as  the  Tamil  Coolie 
Mission,  which  has  for  its  object  the  instruction  of  all  the  legion  of 
immigrants  from  Malabar,  who  come  generally  for  a  term  of  five  years 
or  more,  chiefly  to  labour  on  the  plantations,  and  do  all  the  hard 
work  of  the  Isle.  This  Mission  was  commenced  on  a  small  scale 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  mainly  supported  by  the  coffee- 
planters,  who  raise  more  than  1,000/.  a  year  to  maintain  catechists 
and  schools— a  clear  proof  of  their  estimate  of  this  good  effort. 

Upwards  of  forty  native  agents  are  now  thus  employed  ;  but  so 
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numerous  are  the  estates,  that  each  catechist  has  to  visit  from  forty 
to  sixty,  and  so  can  only  go  to  each  about  once  in  three  months, 
which  does  not  allow  much  chance  of  gaining  individual  influence 
with  the  utterly  ignorant  heathen. 

The  Mission  is  superintended  by  three  European  and  two  Tamil 
clergymen,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  one  long  round  of  difficult  hill- 
travelling,  over  an  area  so  vast,  that  on  an  average  they  can  only  go 
over  the  ground  once  in  six  months.  Their  district  is  about  as  large 
as  Wales,  and  much  more  mountainous  ;  so  this  Mission  may  well  be 
described  as  under-manned,  the  more  iso  seeing  how  many  plantations 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  any  EngHsh  service,  save  on  these  rare 
occasions. 

To  supply  even  this  scanty  spiritual  fare  involves  an  exhausting 
life  of  ceaseless  locomotion.  Some  folk  in  England  might  think  it 
hard  work  to  be  up  and  out  every  morning  by  5  a.m.  to  attend  the 
muster  of  coolies,  and  preach  to  them  before  starting  on  a  four  or 
five  hours'  walk,  beneath  a  blazing  sun,  over  steep  hills  without  one 
scrap  of  shade.  Then  the  native  Christians  on  the  estate,  and 
perhaps  some  in  the  nearest  village,  must  be  visited,  and  candidates 
for  baptism  or  confirmation  examined  and  taught,  and  the  catechist, 
if  there  be  one,  must  be  cheered  by  a  talk  about  his  work,  and  on 
the  morrow  the  same  round  must  be  repeated  on  the  next  estate. 
And  so  each  day  of  the  week  repeats  itself  till  Sunday,  when  there  is 
a  Tamil  service  for  as  many  coolies  as  can  be  mustered,  and  English 
service  for  the  planters,  many  of  whom  come  a  very  long  way  to  be 
present. 

Small  chapels  are  indeed  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  the 
mountain  districts  where  the  plantations  chiefly  lie,  and  in  these  two 
of  the  Diocesan  clergy  minister  regularly,  and  others  occasionally, 
but  many  estates  are  so  remote  that  they  are  only  visited  at  very  rare 
intervals.  When  we  think  of  the  multiplicity  of  church-going  luxuries 
offered  for  our  selection  in  this  country,  we  can  perhaps  realise  how 
very  much  neglected  we  should  feel — in  fact,  how  easily  we  might 
lose  the  mere  habit  of  Sunday  observance — were  our  religious  privi- 
leges limited  to  two  or  three  meetings  in  a  coffee-store  or  a  drawing- 
room  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Certainly  it  does  seem  a  very  unequal 
division  of  the  Church's  workers  which  leaves  so  wide  a  field  with 
such  limited  pastoral  care. 

Even  Sunday  does  not  necessarily  bring  rest  from  travel ;  for 
instance,   the  native  clergyman   (Tamil)  at  PelmaduUa   holds   an. 
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English  service  at  8  a.m.,  and  then  one  in  Tamil,  after  which  he  either 
travels  twelve  miles  to  hold  an  English  service  at  Ratnapura,  or  to 
some  other  district.  But  in  truth,  neither  clergy  nor  people  spare 
themselves  in  this  respect,  the  distance  which  some  of  these  people 
walk  to  be  present  at  a  service  being  almost  incredible  ;  as,  for 
instance,  at  Rackwane,  in  the  south,  to  which  some  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  in  the  habit  of  walking  fifteen  miles  every  Sunday,  till  a 
Christian  conductor  undertook  to  hold  service  in  one  of  the  coffee- 
stores.  (The  Principal  of  Trinity  College,  Kandy,  mentions  that  one 
of  his  late  pupils  travelled  130  miles  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
early  morning  service  on  New  Year's  Day.) 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  work  of  this  Mission  is  greatly  helped 
or  impeded  by  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  on  each  estate.  In 
some  cases  the  planters  themselves,  or  their  superintendents,  take  a 
hearty  interest  in  its  progress,  and  I  have  recently  heard  of  one  who, 
being  present  at  the  baptism  of  five  of  his  own  coolies,  addressed 
them  in  their  own  tongue,  in  such  plain,  manly  words  as  they  were 
not  likely  to  forget,  especially  exhorting  them  so  to  live  that  they 
might  be  the  means  of  bringing  others  also  to  Jesus.  That  speaker's 
words  are  so  happily  illustrated  in  his  own  life,  that  one  of  his 
Singhalese  neighbours  expressed  a  devout  hope  that  he  may  eventually 
become  a  Buddha  ! 

Happily,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
planters  have  awakened  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  thus  exerting  a 
strong  personal  influence  on  the  men  in  their  employ,  while  on  other 
estates  much  is  done  by  earnest  Christian  Kangants,  />.,  coolie  over- 
seers, who  supplement  the  work  of  the  catechist  by  reading  the 
service  on  intermediate  Sundays,  or  in  some  cases  by  holding  prayer- 
meetings  (for  many  catechists  have  charge  of  a  very  much  larger 
district  than  any  one  man  can  work  satisfactorily).  In  at  least  one 
district  the  habit  of  family  evening-prayer  is  now  general  amongst  the 
Christians,  though  to  assemble  in  the  morning  is  impossible,  owing 
to  the  early  hour  when  work  begins. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Kangani  is  a  heathen  and  antagon- 
istic to  the  Christians,  he  can  greatly  impede  the  work  of  the  catechist 
and  embitter  the  lives  of  the  converts.  Thus,  in  one  district,  where 
till  recently  there  were  four  Christian  Kanganis,  a  change  in  the 
management  of  the  estates  has  led  to  their  being  all  replaced  by 
heathens — a  very  grievous  matter  for  the  little  band  of  converts  whose 
taskmasters  they  are. 
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A  considerable  number  of  conversions  have  been  entirely  due  to 
the  influence  and  persuasion  of  Christian  fellow-coolies.  This  has 
notably  been  the  case  in  Uda  Pussellawa,  where,  about  twelve  years 
ago,  a  Canarese  man  and  his  wife  were  converted.  They  had  for 
many  years  been  working  on  Ceylon  estates,  and  probably  had  a  large 
acquaintance  among  their  fellows.  Every  evening  since  their  baptism, 
when  the  long  day's  work  is  done,  they  have  assembled  in  their  house 
as  many  as  they  could  collect  for  Bible-reading  and  prayer,  and  it  is 
mainly  due  to  this  effort  that  a  congregation  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
persons  now  meet  for  worship  every  Sunday  in  a  pretty  stone  church, 
towards  the  building  of  which  *  Isaac '  and  his  wife  contributed  the 
first  hundred  rupees.  The  congregation  prove  their  zeal  by  walking 
from  six  to  ten  miles  from  other  estates,  no  small  effort  on  this  their 
only  day  of  rest.  These  are  only  poor  coolies,  but  somehow,  I  fancy 
that  in  the  Great  Hereafter  many  of  us  who  now  daily  say  (I  doubt 
if  we  as  often  really  pray  that  oft-said  prayer)  Thy  Kingdom  Come, 
will  vainly  wish  that  in  all  our  lives  we  had  done  as  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  our  Lord's  coming  as  these  humble  folk  have  done. 

Certainly  it  is  enough  to  make  us  all  think,  to  note  how  often  a 
few  words  of  Scripture  or  of  exhortation  have  so  impressed  poor 
ignorant  heathen  Tongans,  Fijians,  or  Chinamen,  that  they  have 
returned  to  their  own  villages  and  endured  persecution  for  years 
staunchly,  never  resting  till  they  have  persuaded  others,  and  so  each 
has  become  the  nucleus  of  a  church  ;  whereas  we,  on  whom  all 
teaching  and  Christian  privileges  have  been  lavished  from  our  cradles, 
what  have  we  individually  ever  done  to  induce  one  from  without  the 
fold  to  enter  ? 

I  never  hear  the  story  of  Ebed-melech,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
(whom  so  many  white  men  would  contemptuouly  have  described  as 
*  only  a  nigger,'  but  to  whom  alone  the  prophet  was  bidden  to  convey 
the  Divine  assurance  of  safety  amid  all  the  horrors  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  slaughter  of  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Judah  *) 
without  a  thought  of  that  day  of  surprises,  when  so  many  great  lords 
temporal  and  spiritual,  will  have  to  take  the  lowest  places,  and  others 
who  are  now  last  and  least  will  find  themselves  first  and  greatest  in 
The  Kingdom. 

In  another  case  recently  reported,  eighteen  persons  came  forward 
to  ask  for  baptism,  all  of  whom  had  been  very  carefully  instructed  by 
another  Christian  couple.     Thirteen  of  these  had  walked  thirly  miles 

1  Jer.  xxxviii.  7,  8  ;  and  Jer.  xxxix.  6,  7,  and  16-18. 
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through  a  continuous  downpour  of  rain  to  present  themselves  to  the 
clergyman  on  his  visiting  the  district.  Of  course  all  candidates  are 
subject  to  most  searching  examination  to  prove  their  sincerity,  and 
the  answer  of  one  suggested  how  truly  he  had  grasped  the  principle 
of  the  new  life..  *  Doubtless,'  he  said,  *  some  may  be  Christians  in 
name  only,  but  such  have  only  joined  Christianity  without  being 
united  to  Christ.' 

Of  course  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  permanent  influence  over 
these  coolies  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  migratory  habits,  which  often 
take  them  from  one  district  to  another,  or  back  to  India,  before  much 
appreciable  good  has  been  done.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  workers 
are  convinced  that,  even  as  the  dawn  advances  to  high  noon — im- 
perceptibly— so  the  Light  is  radiating  silently  but  surely  ;  and  though 
as  yet  only  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Tamil  coolies  now  on  the 
Isle  have  received  baptism,  a  considerable  number  have  returned  as 
Christians  to  their  own  country,  and  very  many  listen  with  earnest 
attention,  and  some  say  they  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
but  dare  not  face  the  anger  of  their  relations  should  they  openly  em- 
brace Christianity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  remarkable 
proof  of  their  goodwill  than  is  shown  by  the  generosity  with  which 
they  sometimes  contribute  to  purely  Christian  objects,  as,  for  instance, 
the  building  of  a  substantial  church  at  Rackwane,  where  the  congre- 
gation is  very  small  and  very  poor,  and  about  three-fourths  of  the 
requisite  sum  has  been  given  by  heathen  overseers  and  coolies  ! 

Among  what  I  may  call  *  insensible  influences '  for  good  are  some 
exceedingly  popular  Christian  lyrics,  something  in  the  style  of  *  The 
old,  old  story,'  composed  by  a  Tamil  poet.  They  are  Christian 
stories  told  in  the  native  style  of  poetry,  and  set  to  native  tunes, 
which  find  great  favour  with  the  people.  Many  of  the  converts  who 
cannot  read,  know  these  by  heart,  and  their  companions,  attracted  by 
the  melody,  learn  them  also ;  and  so  the  story  is  sung,  and  often  well 
sung,  by  those  who  as  yet  know  little  of  its  meaning.  Thus  one 
whose  heart  is  in  his  Master's  work,  chanced  to  be  travelling  by  coach 
to  Kandy,  when  one  of  the  passengers  commenced  singing  Hindoo 
songs  so  cheerily  that  his  companions  begged  him  to  continue.  One 
at  least  of  his  hearers  was  considerably  astonished  when  the  next  song 
selected  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  lyrics,  *  Jesus  carrying 
His  Cross,'  a  text  which  furnished  the  subject  for  earnest  words  to  an 
attentive  audience  of  Hindoos  and  Buddhists.    The  singer  said  he 
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had  learnt  the  lyric  from  hearing  it  sung  by  a  Roman  Catholic  convert 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

When  we  remember  that  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula  alone  the  three 
Missions  have  15,000  children  in  training,  all  of  whom  are  taught  to 
sing  sacred  stories,  it  is  evident  what  a  far-reaching  agency  for  good 
this  must  prove.  The  schools  have  periodical  concerts,  when  all 
the  relatives  come  to  hear  and  admire,  and  the  children  and  Bible- 
women  teach  the  mothers,  who  like  to  sing  them  in  their  own  homes 
so  that  they  are  gradually  replacing  the  very  objectionable  mytho- 
logical songs  even  in  homes  which  are  not  yet  altogether  Christian. 

To  those  who  have  not  noted  elsewhere  how  often  a  mighty  tree 
grows  from  a  tiny  seed,  the  feeble  first-fruits  of  work  in  some  large 
centres  of  heathenism  may  seem  almost  contemptible.  Thus  in  the 
town  of  Kurunegalla,  the  Tamil  Christian  congregation  consists  of 
three  very  poor  families  ;  one  is  that  of  a  fisherman,  another  of  a  man 
who  climbs  palm-trees  to  draw  *  toddy,*  while  the  third  householder 
is  a  road-coolie,  who  at  his  baptism  selected  the  name  of  Zachariah 
his  wife  naturally  assuming  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  latter  tends  a 
flock  of  sheep — a  few  sheep  we  must  assume,  since  at  night  she  folds 
them  all  in  the  largest  room  of  her  little  hut,  she  and  her  husband 
contriving  to  stow  themselves  away  in  the  other  room,  which  measures 
5  feet  by  6  feet !  Truly  a  tiny  flock,  both  pastoral  and  spiritual  but 
as  regards  the  latter,  its  shepherd  is  satisfied  that  it  will  erelong  prove 
the  nucleus  of  an  ever-widening  congregation. 

I  must  repeat  that  I  am  speaking  only  of  the^Famil  Christians  of 
Kurunegalla,  the  Singhalese  and  Burgher  contregations  being  of 
course  quite  distinct.  Of  the  former,  a  recently^acquired  member  is 
a  native  headman  from  an  outlying  village,  corAverted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  brother.  These  two  me\n,  being  the  only 
Christians  in  that  neighbourhood,  have  had  to  I  face  considerable 
opposition  ;  indeed,  before  his  baptism  this  yourig  man  had  given 
very  strong  pi  oof  of  his  determination^  in  resolute  Jy  refusing  to  offer 
incense  in  the  great  temple  at  Kandy,  where  he  was  obliged  to  be 
present  in  his  official  capacity  ;  his  refusal  gave  griat  offence  to  his 
superiors.  To  those  who  can  realise  the  scene  witpin  that  beautiful 
temple — the  crowd  of  devout  worshippers  bearing  their  offerinffs,  the 
gorgeously  dressed  headmen,   the  throng  of  yemow-robed   priests 

urging  the  recreant  to  compliance  with  this  simple  ceremony only 

the  burning  of  a  little  incense — such  an  incident  suggests  a  picture  oi 
wondrous  interest.  ' 
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Indeed,  in  all  Oriental  scenes  the  picturesque  element  presents 
itself  at  every  turn  in  a  manner  undreamt  of  by  those  who  insensibly 
illustrate  these  outlines  from  their  own  Western  thoughts.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  the  tiny  Tamil  congregation  of  which  I  spoke  just  now, 
the  reader  whose  mind  sees  only  three  very  poor  English  families 
would  conjure  up  a  very  different  picture  from  the  little  group  of 
turbaned  brown  men  and  of  women  whose  brilliantly-coloured  drapery 
is  worn  so  very  effectively,  and  whose  poverty  must  be  dire  indeed 
if  it  forbids  the  display  of  rings  and  bangles,  always  in  good  taste, 
however  base  the  metal.  Even  the  sheep  lying  in  the  shade  on  the 
verandah  of  that  humble  hut  are  quaint  lanky  animals  with  long 
drooping  ears,  very  much  more  attractive  to  the  artist  than  those 
approved  of  by  British  farmers. 

While  the  Tamil  Coolie  Mission  seeks  to  reach  the  Hindoo 
immigrants,  a  corresponding  organisation  known  as  the  Kandyan 
Itinerancy  works  over  nearly  the  same  area  of  hill-country  in  the 
three  central  provinces.  It  appeals  especially  to  the  Singhalese 
village  population,  supplying  (to  the  best  of  its  ability)  Christian 
schoolmasters  and  catechists,  under  the  superintendence  of  two 
European  and  two  Singhalese  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  considering  over  what  a  vast  expanse  of  mountainous  and 
forest  country  these  four  men  must  travel  in  order  occasionally  to 
minister  to  their  widely-scattered  flock,  we  can  well  believe  that 
this  Mission  also  suffers  from  being  *  under- manned.'  Nevertheless, 
a  wide-spread  influence  for  good  has  been  established ;  in  many 
districts  a  spirit  of  interest  and  inquiry  now  replaces  the  dull  apathy 
of  sleepy  Buddhism,  and  a  multitude  of  tiny  congregations  form  so 
many  little  spots  of  leaven  in  the  great  mass  of  heathenism. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  paths  of  the  converts  are  always 
paths  of  peace,  for  even  the  non-persecuting  Buddhists  contrive  to 
make  life  very  unpleasant  to  relations  who  venture  to  differ  from 
them ;  young  converts  especially  are  occasionally  removed  from 
school  and  beaten  to  induce  them  to  kneel  once  more  at  Buddhist 
altars,  and  the  dread  of  being  so  treated  prevents  many  from  expressing 
their  convictions.  For  instance,  two  youths,  who  ventured  to  say 
they  wished  to  become  Christians,  were  at  once  compelled  by  their 
parents  to  assume  the  yellow  robe  and  prepare  for  the  Buddhist 
priesthood. 

The  contemplative  life,  however,  sometimes  results  in  a  more 
absolute  conversion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lad  who  had  for  four  years 
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attended  the  Mission -school  at  Baddigama,  when  he  was  inveigled 
Hway  by  the  priest  of  a  neighbouring  village,  who  painted  in  glowing 
colours  the  easy  life  and  abundant  food  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
honour  and  homnge  he  would  receive  from  the  people  would  he  but 
take  upon  him  the  vows  of  Buddha.  The  influence  of  the  parents 
was  secured  by  the  promise  of  an  annual  gift  of  twelve  bags  of  rice 
from  the  temple.  So  the  lad  yielded,  and  was  duly  shaven  and 
invested  with  the  sacred  yellow  robes,  and  for  three  years  he  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  temple  with  an  ever -reproachful  con- 
science. 

At  length  his  sjiiritual  conflict  was  evident  to  all  his  companions, 
and  every  means,  fair  and  foul,  was  tried  to  hold  him  fast.  Some 
tried  bribes,  and  one  man  threatened  to  stab  him  if  he  would  not  say 
that  Buddha  and  the  priests  were  the  most  high  refuge.  But  the 
lad  gained  courage,  and  throwing  off  the  yellow  robes,  he  returned 
to  his  first  teachers,  and  after  due  probation  was  baptized  and  con- 
firmed, and  is  now  a  communicant.  His  parents  were  present  at  his 
baptism,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  would 
follow  his  example. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Isle  men  who  were  once  priests  of  Buddha 
have  likewise  found  the  True  Light,  and  are  now  working  steadfastly 
under  Christ's  banner. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  a  leaning  to  Buddhism  and  its  twin- 
brother  Agnosticism  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  in  England,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  reasons  for  renouncing  the  former  which  are 
given  by  men  born  and  bred  in  that  faith.  One  says  he  does  so 
'because  Buddha  nowhere  says  a  word  about  the  Eternal  God  ■  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  declare  His  wisdom  and  power,  but  as 
concerns  loving,  obeying,  and  believing  in  Him,  Buddha  is  dumb. 
Hence  communion  with  God  in  prayer,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the 
soul,  is  absolutely  ignored,  since,  according  to  this  teaching,  there  is 
no  one  to  whom  prayer  can  be  ofiered— no  one  to  hear  and  no  one 
to  answer,' 

An  old  man  about  s even ty-five~y ears  of  age  said  that  all  through 
his  long  life  he  has  been  seeking  rest.  He  wrote  out  sacred  books 
he  gave  large  alms,  'and  performed  long  pilgrimages  to  Adam's  Peak 
and  Anuradhapura  and  other  holy  shrines,  hoping  thus  to  heap  up 
merit ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  rill  at  last  Christ  came  to  him  (foe 
truly,  he  says,  it  was  not  that  he  had  sought  Christ),  and  in  Him  he 
found  the  rest  he  craved.     The  old  man  was  one  of  a  congregation 
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of  upwards  of  seventy  communicants  in  a  village  where  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  not  one  Christian. 

Now  note  the  reply  of  a  young  convert,  who,  when  urged  by  his 
father  to  return  to  his  ancestral  faith,  replied,  *  I  cannot  go  back  to 
Buddhism.  I  must  believe  that  there  is  a  Creator  of  the  world.  I 
need  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  there  is  no  Saviour,  no  forgiveness  in 
Buddhism.  There  is  no  one  who  has  the  power  to  forgive,  therefore, 
everyone  must  of  necessity  endure  all  the  consequences  of  his  sins. 
I  want  to  .be  happy  after  death,  and  there  is  no  hope  in  Buddhism — 
but  in  Christianity  I  find  all  these.'  The  latter  is  the  son  of  a  rigidly 
Buddhist  family,  and  had  been  brought  from  another  province  by  the 
priest  at  Kurunegalla  on  purpose  to  teach  a  school  which  he  had 
opened  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Mission.  This  young  man's  uncle 
was  sent  for  to  reason  with  him,  but  instead  of  reclaiming  the 
wanderer,  he  confessed  the  validity  of  all  his  arguments,  and  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  baptism. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  note  that  the  aforesaid  priest,  in  urging 
his  neighbours  to  withstand  the  teaching  of  *  those  lying  fools  the 
Christians,'  instead  of  himself  preaching  pure  Buddhism,  recommends 
the  villagers  to  join  the  Society  of  Theosophists.  There  is,  unfor- 
tunately, no  doubt  that  Buddhism  has  received  a  real  impetus  from 
the  example  of  certain  foolish  Europeans,  who  (most  assuredly 
lacking  any  personal  knowledge  of  *  the  Master  '  whom  they  so 
dishonour)  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  teachers  of  so-called 
Theosophy  and  Esoteric  Buddhism — systems  which  those  who 
understand  them  best,  classify  as  *  Bedlamite  balderdash,'  *  blatant 
humbug,'  and  *  impudent  imposture.' 

I  would  shrink  from  quoting  such  expressions  regarding  any  phase 
of  true  Theosophy  or  *  Divine  knowledge,*  but  the  leaders  of  this 
society  in  Ceylon  (well  aware  that  there  could  be  no  fellowship 
between  seekers  after  knowledge  of  God  and  the  atheistic  system  of 
Buddhism,  which  does  not  acknowledge  any  God)  were  wise  in  their 
generation,  and  adopted  as  their  title  the  Paramawignanartha,  or 
Supreme  Knowledge  Society.  Consequently  it  embraces  whatever 
may  be  the  individual  ideal  of  highest  good,  whether  it  be  how  best 
to  enjoy  this  world,  and  how  to  get  on  in  it  and  get  wealth,  or  how 
best  to  attain  to  Nirvana  and  the  extinction  of  all  desire.^ 

1  Taking  Theosophy  even  at  its  best,  as  now  preached  in  Europe,  an  unbiassed 
student  of  its  teaching  writes  :  '  There  is  no  note  which  vibrates  more  constantly  in 
^Jie  goul  of  every  true  man  thap  the  prayer,   "  Lord,  be  |nefcif\il  \o  pa?  a  sinner  !  " 
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I  think  the  European  disciples  of  these  schools  would  be  rather 
startled  were  they  to  realise  the  practical  working  of  the  systems  for 
which  they  are  content  to  abjure  Christianity.  For  instance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mission -station  at  Coita,  Colonel  Olcott 
succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  Buddhist  priests  to  such  hostility,  that 
for  a  while  the  altendnnce  at  the  Christian  schools  was  sensibly 
diminished.  In  ihe  village  of  Udumulla  the  priests  under  this  in- 
fluence opened  a  rival  sclioo!,  and  pronounced  a  very  singular  form 
of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  persist  in  sending  their 
children  to  the  Mission -schools.  Such  offenders  were  to  be  fined  a 
rupee  and  a  half,  and  were  further  admonished  that  '  the  dhobie  shall 
not  wash  their  cloihts,  the  native  doctors  shall  not  attend  any  of  them 
in  sickness,  tkf  lievU-danars  shall  not  perform  demon  ceremames  for 
them  (/),  and  the  nslrohgers  ihall  not  consult  the  planets  for  them  on 
the  birth  of  llteir  children^  orcojueming  marriages  and  other  important 
events .' ' 

We  need  scarcely  wonder  that  those  who  have  escaped  from  this 
debased  system  are  proof  against  all  arguments  of  the  Theosophists. 
Colonel  Olcott  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  a  Buddhist  priest  who  had 
become  a  Christian  to  resume  the  yellow  robe.  When  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  arguments,  the  ex-priest  replied,  with  more  force  than 
polish,  'I  am  not  a  dog  that  I  should  return  to  my  vomit.  Pray 
spare  your  pity.  If  you  can  believe  that  there  is  no  right,  no  wrong, 
no  soul,  no  conscience,  no  responsibility,  no  God,  no  judgment,  you 
need  for  yourself  al!  the  pity  you  possess  and  more.' 

Yet  it  is  to  this  system  that  so  great  an  impetus  has  been  given 
even  in  Europe  and  America  by  the  agency  of  so  beautiful  a  writer  as 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who,  in  his  passionate  admiration  for  the  good 
and  noble,  depicts  things  not  as  they  really  are,  but  as  he  would  have 
them  to  be  ;  for  truly  what  he  calls  'The  Light  of  Asia '  has  most 
practically  proved  to  be  only  bewildering  darkness. 

Surely  such  an  ovation  as  was  accorded  to  him  by  the  Buddhists 
when  he  visited  Ceylon  in  1886  was  doubtful  honour  fora  Christian. 
At  one  Buddhist  college  near  Colombo  well-nigh  three  thousand 
Buddhists  assembled  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  poet  who  has 
painted  their  leader  in  colours  al!  borrowed  from  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Him  Who  is  the  true  I.ic.ht  of  the  wort.d.    The  honoured 

To  that  heatlfell  cry  1  da  not  find  any  nnswer  in  Th 
na  almost  exuUanl  ossurlion  that  God  is  not  a.  Beii 
Bin  there  is  no  cspinfion,  and  for  the  sinner  no  forgi^ 
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guest  was  placed  on  a  raised  platform  beneath  an  honorific  canopy, 
while  Buddhist  ecclesiastics  robed  in  yellow  satin  chanted  chorals, 
litanies,  and  anthems  in  Pali  and  Singhalese,  Sir  Edwin  replying  in 
Sanskrit. 

One  of  those  best  acquainted  with  practical  Buddhism  in  Ceylon 
describes  it  as  *the  most  cunningly-devised  system  bf  atheism  and 
negation,  of  idol-worship,  tree  and  serpent  worship,  demon-worship, 
and  pessimism  which  has  ever  held  the  human  mind  in  bondage  ' — 
a  system  exactly  answering  to  the  awful  Scriptural  summary,  *  Having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  tlie  world.' 

Archdeacon  Farrar  says,  *  Buddhism,  as  it  appears,  not  in  "  The 
Light  of  Asia,"  but  in  the  original  "Life  of  Gautama,"  is  but  a  philo- 
sophy of  despair,  which  knows  no  immortality,  no  conscience,  and 
no  God.  Humanity  has  groped  in  blindness  after  its  Creator;  in 
Christ  alone  hsK  it  learned  the  love  of  His  Fatherhood  and  the  riches 
of  His  salvation.' 

Here  are  the  two  creeds.  The  Buddhist  Gospel  of  Misery  teaches 
that  all  is  vanity  and  all  is  suffering,  and  that  complete  cessation  of 
craving  for  existence  is  the  only  cessation  of  suffering,  and,  therefore, 
the  one  thing  to  strive  after. 

He  *  who  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling '  says,  *  Be  ye  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  And  His  Apostle 
says,  *  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to, will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure.'    And,  as  the  goal  for  which  we  strive,  he  says,  *  And  so 

SHALL  YE   EVER   BE  WITH   THE   LORD.' 

Christ  bestows  now  on  all  who  truly  give  themselves  to  Him  the 
gift  of  a  spiritual  life,  one  with  His  own,'which  shall  exist  in  conscious, 
perfect  union  with  Him  throughout  eternity.* 

Can  anything  more  pitiful  be  conceived  than  that  human  beings 
born  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church  can  deliberately  sacrifice 
the  privilege  of  individual  personal  communion  with  the  ever-present 
Almighty  Friend  who  cares  for  each  one  of  us,  in  exchange  for  an 
utterly  irresponsive  negation — a  theory  of  perfection  only  to  be 
attained  through  self-conquest,  at  which  poor  weak  human  beings  are 
advised  to  aim  through  ages  of  lonely  life-long  struggles  extending 
over  many  transmigrations,  without  one  prayerful  look  to  the  Divine 

1  Jesus  says,  '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  Life.  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  of 
God  hath  not  Life.  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  Life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  abiinclantly.    Where  I  am  there  shall  ^so  My  servant  be,' 
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Helper  who  alone  can  keep  our  wayward  wills  from  wandering  after 
all  manner  of  evil  ?  And  all  this  in  order  to  gain  the  cessation  of 
their  individual  life. 

Buddha  made  no  offer  of  the  Divine  Gift  of  Life,  {or  it  was  not 
his  to  bestow.*  Of  Christ  it  is  true  now  as  of  old,  that  *as  many  as 
receive  Him,  to  them  gives  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
who  shall  dwell  with  Him  for  ever  and  be  like  Him.  Buddha  offers 
no  power  nor  help  of  any  sort.  He  merely  gives  rules  how  so 
absolutely  to  conquer  every  natural  instinct,  that,  after  untold  ages  of 
weary  agonising,  men  may  attain  to  a  cessation  of  their  very  undesir- 
able individual  existence,  in  other  words,  to  Nirvana,  /.^.,  the  condition 
of  a  flame  after  it  has  been  blown  out.  The  highest  ideal  of  bliss  is 
the  attainment  of  perfection  in  the  colourless,  loveless  condition  of  a 
dewdrop  falling  into  the  ocean,  thenceforth  to  exist  only  as  merged  in 
the  Infinite.  It  is  not  a  very  inviting  goal  for  which  to  agonise,  except 
as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  prolonged  miseries  of  innumerable 
transmigrations.  Surely  not  worth  even  a  passing  thought  from  any 
one  who  has  received  Christ's  gracious  offer  of  immortality — His  own 
gift  of  Eternal  Life  in  Himself. 

I  think  if  good  Prince  Gautama  had  been  born  600  years  later, 
and  within  hearing  of  the  truth  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  of  His  apMDStles 
and  he  would  now  be  spared  the  grief  of  seeing  dim-eyed  men  turn 
from  the  fulness  of  the  True  J-ight  to  grope  after  the  pale  glimmer 
which,  when  he  kindled  it  in  the  black  night  of  unmitigated  idolatry, 
was  so  eagerly  blessed,  even  as  the  weary  watcher  prizes  the  feeble 
rushlight  if  he  has  nothing  better  ;  but  candle  and  lamp  alike  pale 
before  the  glow  of  the  Eastern  dawn. 

To  us  Christians  the  whole  of  life  is  glorified  and  gladdened  bv 
the  consciousness  of  living  union  with  our  ever-present  loving  Lord, 
and  the  certainty  (too  often  proved  in  our  own  experience  to  leave 
any  room  for  doubt)  of  His  sympathy  and  care  for  all  that  concerns 


1  When  Prince  Gautama  was  born  the  world  had  still  six  centuries  to  wait  ere  man 
might  again  have  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life  (the  tree  of  which,  according  to  the  old 
allegory,  Eve  failed  to  eat,  and  the  approach  to  which  was  thenceforth  guarded,  lest, 
haying  sinned,  she  should  nevertheless  eat  of  its  fruit  and  live  for  ever  in  estrangement 
from  God) ;  and  so  the  Redeemer  reveals  Himself  not  only  as  the  Life,  but  as  the 
Life-Giver.  '  To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  .  .  .  im- 
mortality. He  giveth  Eternal  Life.'  *  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.'  '  Tins  is  Life  Eternal, 
|ha|  they  may  know  Thee,  the  Only  True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whopi  Thou  hast  sent' 
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us.  But  for  the  Buddhist  there  is  no  such  companionship,  only 
lonely  striving  after  a  perfection  unattainable  to  the  weakness  of  un- 
helped  humanity. 

He  seeka^absolute  perfection  here.  The  Christian  knows  his  life 
here  to  be  but  the  embryo  of  what  it  shall  be ;  of  the  next  stage  he 
knows  no  more  than  the  dull  grub,  working  out  its  little  round  of  ex- 
istence, dreams  in  what  perfection  of  life  and  radiancy  of  colour  it  will 
emerge  from  its  chrysalis  coffin.  Our  life  here  is  that  of  the  chick 
cradled  within  the  egg-shell — a  life  hid  (but  hid  with  Christ  in  God), 
and  even  now  being  formed  and  developed,  soon  to  burst  the  shell 
and  pass  through  whatever  stages  may  yet  be  needed  to  bring  us  to 
perfection. 

*  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,'  any  more  than  a  vast 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  of  all  nations  can  suggest  the  myriad  forms 
of  beauty  which  they  represent — the  soaring  eagles,  swift  sea-birds, 
jewelled  humming-birds  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  too  quick  for  sight 
to  follow,  bright  birds  of  paradise,  all  varied  types  of  radiant  plumage 
and  musical  song,  and  all  developed  from  a  lot  of  empty  egg-shells. 
So  from  the  soul-cases  in  which  we  now  dwell  shall  go  forth  the  living 
us  to  be  perfected,  each  after  his  kind,  and  dwell  for  ever  in  His 
presence,  which  is  fulness  of  joy. 

Of  course  one  radical  difference  between  the  striving  after  per- 
fection enjoined  on  the  Christian  and  on  Buddhists,  Parsees,  Brahmans 
and  Mahommedans  Hes  in  the  motive  for  good  works.  The  Christian 
knows  he  is  bound  to  do  his  very  utmost  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
free  gift  bestowed  on  him,  whereas,  in  all  other  creeds,  the  one  idea  is 
that  of  purchasing  salvation  by  works.  Multiply  acts  of  self-denial, 
external  rites,  pilgrimages,  prayers  (though  Buddhism  ignores  God), 
and  by  these  means  weave  a  robe  of  self-righteousness — the  dearest 
of  all  to  human  pride. 

In  the  case  of  Buddhism,  repeat  the  name  of  Buddha  as  a  per- 
petual charm.  You  can  never  say  it  often  enough  ;  so  go  on  and  on 
all  your  life.  If  you  could  be  sure  that  you  had  thus,  or  by  any  other 
means,  acquired  sufficient  merit,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  pay 
the  monks  for  reciting  endless  acts  of  devotion  (which  cannot  be 
prayers)  on  your  behalf,  to  get  your  soul  out  of  the  many  purgatories 
in  which  devils  will  delight  in  tormenting  it.  Oh  !  the  hopelessness 
of  such  a  creed,  with  its  weary  prospect  of  successive  trj^nsmigrations, 
each  carrying  forward  the  account  of  good  or  ill  from  the  previous 
state  of  existence, 
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Kandy,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  city  of  the  sacred  Tooth,  has 
as  yet  proved  a  rocky  soil,  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  Christian 
seed ;  and  though  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  U'esleyans,  and  the 
Baptists  are  all  at  work,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  atifiosphere  is  as 
full  of  heathenism  as  it  is  of  heat.  Seeing  the  very  important  bearing 
on  this  subject  of  female  education,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  W'esleyan  industrial  schools  for  poor  girls, 
no.  female  boarding-school  should  have  been  established  in  the 
mountain  capital.  Miss  ion -agents  send  their  daughters  from  here  to 
Cotta,  but  for  those  of  influential  Kandyan  gentlemen  no  such 
education  is  available,  though  it  has  been  proved  that  wherever  such 
schools  are  oiienad,  parents  willingly  send  their  daughters,  though 
wellaware  that  a  considerable  number  invariably  embrace  Christianity. 
This  subject  is  one  of  increasing  importance,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  influence  which  might  thus  be  acquired  in  many  influential 
homes,  but  as  the  surest  hope  of  providing  suitable  wives  for  such 
converts  as  may  be  won  from  among  the  high-caste  Kandyan  boys 
who  are  now  being  trained  at  Trinity  College,  Kandy. 

Such  is  the  anxiety  for  a  good  English  education,  that  the  parents 
of  these  lads  and  joung  men  are  eager  to  secure  it,  notwithstanding 
a  well-grounded  impression  that  it  will  probably  result  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Buddhism.  The  college  is  under  the  direction  of  two  English 
clergymen  and  a  staff  of  ten  masters.  The  two  hundred  day-scholars 
and  the  forty  boarders  are  of  ^11  denominations,  but  the  majority  are 
professedly  Christian,  as  are  also  all  the^maslers  ;  and  when  we  hear 
of  these  scholars  holding  prayer -meetings  by  themselves,  and  that  in 
one  year  eight  of  the  senior  students  dedicated  themselves  to  active 
Christian  work,  it  is  evident  that  the  tone  of  the  college  must  be 
encouraging  to  any  Buddhist  lad  who  is  inclined  to  think  seriously  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  already  spoken  '  of  the  great  school  at  Cotta,  commenced 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  .\.d.  1822,  with  its  boarding- 
school  for  girls  and  training-institution  for  native  clergy. 

In  addition  to  these  varied  duties,  the  Principal  of  Cotta,  the  Rev. 
R.  T.  Dowbiggin,  has  also  the  general  superintendence  of  upwards  of 
fifty  village-schools,  twenty-seven  for  girls  and  twenty-five  for  boys. 
These  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  five  hundred  square  miles  and 
have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,100  girls  and  1,600  boys,  most 
of  whom  are  Buddhists.     This  extension  of  girls'  schools  is  deemed 
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a  most  satisfactory  feature,  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  were  it  only 
for  the  breaking  down  of  caste  prejudice.  As  in  the  schools  for 
Hindoo  girls  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  so  here  Singhalese  girls  of 
four  distinct  castes  now  sit  on  the  same  benches  and  learn  the  same 
lessons.  This  result  has  been  achieved  with  far  greater  facility  in  the 
boys'  schools  than  in  the  girls'.  But  the  fact  that  girls  should  be 
allowed  to  live  in  the  houses  of  Christians,  and  eat  food  cooked  by 
them,  proves  that  caste  in  Ceylon  is  a  less  grievous  yoke  than  it  is  in 
Northern  India. 

This  caste  question,  however,  does  prove  a  very  serious  difficulty, 
not  only  among  the  Tamil  people,  who,  of  course,  keep  up  the  regular 
Hindoo  caste  distinctions,  but  also  among  the  Singhalese.  One  of 
their  own  pastors,  the  Rev.  L.  Liesching,  writes,  that  although  born 
and  bred  in  Ceylon,  he  could  not  have  believed  how  strong  its  in- 
fluence really  is.  He  says  that  even  the  Duriya  (low-caste)  Christians, 
on  whose  behalf  he  has  to  combat  the  prejudice  of  their  higher-caste 
neighbours,  show  just  as  much  unwillingness  to  associate  with  those 
who  are  of  inferior  caste  to  themselves.  And  as  regards  the  highest 
castes,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  conversion. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  caste  is  not  a  sacred  institution  among 
the  Singhalese,  for  Buddhism  does  not  recognise  any  such  distinction 
of  rank,  and  the  Buddhist  priests,  to  whom  all  yield  reverence,  are 
admitted  from  every  caste.  Here  the  distinction  is  simply  social ; 
nevertheless  the  line  of  demarcation  is  so  marked,  that  no  amount  of 
wealth  can  overcome  it,  or  induce  the  native  aristocracy  to  admit  a 
man  from  a  lower  caste  to  social  intercourse,  far  less  to  intermarriage. 

Thus,  of  all  the  races  who  people  Ceylon,  the  Moormen  alone  are 
apparently  free  from  caste  trammels,  at  least  I  suppose  they  are  as 
free  as  average  Christians,  which,  after  all,  is  not  saying  much, 
especially  in  free  America,  where  the  general  interpretation  of  social 
equality  seems  to  lie  in  being  the  equal  of  all  superiors  and  the  im- 
measurable superior  of  all  of  lower  degree. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  did  not  commence  work  in 
Colombo  till  1850.  Three  years  later  a  large  church  was  erected  on 
the  Galle  Face  Esplanade,  in  which  English,  Singhalese,  and  Tamil 
services  have  been  constantly  held  for  the  three  races.  Here  the 
Society  also  has  district  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  boarding- 
school  for  Tamil  Christian  girls.  It  also  carries  on  all  manner  of 
evangelistic  work  among  Hindoos,  Mahommedans,  Buddhists,  and 
Portuguese. 
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The  work  amongst  the  latter  is  most  discouraging,  the  majority 
being  so  steeped  in  hopeless  poverty  that  their  life  seems  to  have  lost 
all  spring  ;  and  as  Ceylon  has  no  poor  laws,  all  such  are  dependent 
for  relief  on  a  vtiluniary  association  called  the  Friend-in-Need  Society, 
which,  at  best,  can  merely  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  most  needy. 
Though  of  Portuguese  descent,  many  of  these  poor  Burghers,  living 
in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Slave  Island,  are  absolutely  heathen  ;  so 
the  Weslepns  have  latterly  commenced  holding  services  in  Portuguese 
for  their  benefit,  while  the  Church  of  England  endeavours  to  reach 
some  by  means  of  a  ragged-school  and  special  services  in  Singhalese, 
which  the  majority  can  understand  better  than  English.  Their  own 
language  is  a  very  debased  Portuguese.  Of  course  the  well-to-do 
Dutch  Burghers  form  a  large  and  I'ery  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity. As  may  lie  guessed  by  a  glance  roujid  any  of  the  churches 
one  may  chance  to  enter,  they  fill  all  sorts  of  responsible  positions, 
but  the  Portuguese  seem  never  to  have  got  over  the  crushing  oppression 
to  which  their  ancestors  were  subjected  by  the  Dutch,  and  to  this  day 
few  rise  high  in  the  social  scale. 

In  the  Southern  Province,  where  the  population  is  principally 
Singhalese,  and  consequently  Buddhist,  the  Church  of  England 
Mission  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  S.P.G.  and  Diocesan  clergy,  the 
only  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  being  that  at  Bad- 
digama,  which  was  commenced  about  a.d.  1820.  Here  one  European 
and  two  native  clergymen  superintend  the  work  of  fifty  male  and 
female  lay  teachers.  Baddigama  is  a  large  district,  extending  as  far 
north  as  Bentota,  and  including  a  population  of  roo,ooo  souls,  of 
whom  only  526  are  as  yet  professedly  Christian.  Twenty-six  church- 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  sixty-seven  children,  are, 
however,  so  many  centres  of  good  influence,  though  there  are  villages 
where  the  schoolmaster  himself  is  as  yet  literally  the  only  Christian. 
Ygt  even  in  these  the  people  seem  quite  willing  to  listen,  and  many 
profess  to  have  lost  all  belief  in  Buddhism, 

These  vilbgcs  are  generally  in  the  poorest  districts,  which  have 
been  almost  abandoned  by  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  the  temples  left  to 
fall  into  decay.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the  low  country  there  are 
few  rich  temple  endowments  in  land,  such  as  were  bestowed  on  the 
priesthood  by  the  Kandyan  kings,  and  which  make  the  priests  of  the 
Central  Province  altogether  independent  of  the  people.  That  the 
people  themselves  desire  education  is  certain,  and  at  one  of  these 
low-country  villages  the  Dana  Maduwa  (Buddhist  preaching- place)  was 
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offered  to  the  Mission  by  the  village  headmen,  to  be  converted  into 
a  Christian  school ;  and  when  this  was  declined  because  it  adjoined 
the  /fansa/a,  i.e.,  temple-school,  they  at  once  erected  a  new  building 
for  the  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  the  present  *  Buddhist  revival,'  so 
diligently  fostered  by  Europeans,  will  awaken  much  priestly  activity 
in  regard  to  long-neglected  schools.  Thus,  in  September  1890,  a 
Buddhist  school  was  opened  at  Welligama,  the  temple  south  of  Galle, 
which  was  endowed  by  *  the  Leper  King,'  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  draw  away  the  children  from  the  Wesleyan  and 
S.P.G.  schools  there.  Sixty  were  allured  from  the  former,  and 
twenty  from  the  latter,  and  a  few  days  later  a  dastardly  attempt  was 
made  to  burn  down  the  Wesleyan  schools. 

That  a  period  of  renewed  struggle  and  difficulty  may  be  at  hand 
seems  only  too  probable.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  good  ground 
for  encouragement.  In  summarising  the  present  position  of  Ceylon 
in  regard  to  Christianity,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  apart  from 
actual  conversions,  a  very  much  wider  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  softening  of  prejudices,  the  general  loosening  of  the  far-reach- 
ing roots  both  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  and  especially  in 
awakening  a  real  interest  in  religious  questions  in  place  of  the 
former  utter  apathy.  This  last  change  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  amount 
of  careful  Scriptural  training  which  has  for  so  many  years  been 
imparted  to  many  thousand  children  in  the  schools  of  all  the 
Protestant  Missions.     These  at  present  number  over  forty  thousand. 

Consequently,  in  any  district  where  Mission-schools  have  been  at 
work  for  any  length  of  time,  a  Christian  preacher  may  be  sure  that 
many  of  his  hearers  have  some  previous  understanding  of  the  subject, 
which  in  itself  is  an  immense  help.  Moreover,  Christian  teachers  are 
more  and  more  supplanting  the  heathen  teachers  in  all  the  schools,  so 
that  all  influence  is  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  way  is  now  open  for  real  progress,  if 
only  the  Mission-field  were  provided  with  a  sufficient  working -staff. 
Whether  these  can  be  supplied  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  pecuniary  support  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  working 
societies.  Of  Ceylon,  as  of  so  many  other  lands,  it  must  be  said, 
*  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few.' 

From  the  present  position  of  Buddhism,  it  is  evident  that  every 
month  of  delay  in  occupying  any  fresh  Mission-field  in  Ceylon  will 
increase  the  difficulties  and  diminish  the  prospect  of  success  ;  there- 
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fore,  it  is  surely  the  plain  duly  of  English  Christians  to  rouse  them- 
selves to  a  resolute  effort  on  behalf  of  the  beautiful  Isle  where  such 
a  inultimde  of  England's  sons  are  striving  to  earn  their  living. 

Now  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  bits  of 
direct  work  that  could  well  be  found.     There  lies  the  beautiful  land, 

with,    IN   ONE   SINGLE   DISTRICT,   TF.NS   OV    THOUSANDS     of    neglected 

villagers,  wearj-  of  their  own  dark  ignorance,  and  ready  to  be  taught 
by  whoever  will  first  enter  the  field.  Earnest  workers  who  have  gladly 
devoted  their  lives  and  consecrated  every  energy  to  ploughing  and 
sowing  in  neighbouring  districts,  look  longingly  on  this  great  field 
which  now  lies  white  to  the  harvest,  and  from  their  lonely  stations 
they  send  home  to  rich  Christian  England  such  a  cry  for  help  in  this 
great  need  as  must  surely  arouse  the  most  indifferent  to  a  true  under- 
standing of  their  privilege  in  being  allowed  to  help  such  a  work  from 
those  funds  which  we  know  we  each  hold  in  trust,  to  be  accounted 
for  hereafter,  as  we  so  often  need  to  remind  ourselves,  as  we  say 
'Both  riches  and  honour  come  from  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own  do  we 
give  Thee,' 

Our  Mastlk  has  deputed  us  to  offer  to  all  men  throughout  the 
whole  world  His  priceless  gift  of  Spiritual  Life  ;  and  yet  there  are 
millions  to  whom  His  message  of  love  has  never  been  delivered, 
because  they  to  whom  He  has  entrusted  His  talents  of  gold  and  silver 
are  either  squandering  them  on  themselves,  or  hoarding  them  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  sending  messengers  to  carry  this  great 
Light  to  the  nations  who  still  dwell  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  societies  being  quite 
insufficient  to  supply  the  means  of  livelihood  for  even  the  native 
catechists,  schoolmasters,  and  Bible-women  so  sorely  needed  for  the 
work,  it  is  evident  that  Europeans  possessed  of  sufficient  private 
means  to  support  themselves  would  Ije  especially  welcome.  Surely 
there  must  be  some— and  many  are  needed— who  will  recognise  in 
this  glorious  work  for  eternity  a  better  use  for  God-given  talents  than 
that  of  shaping  the  pleasantest  career  in  England. 

Why  should  not  two  friends  who  realise  the  true  purpose  of  their 
lives  agree  that  whereas  their  companions  are  starting  in  couples  in 
search  of  big  game  in  far  countries,  they  too  will  start  together  as 
fishers  of  men,  to  cast  the  Gospel-net  in  waters  teeming  with  life? 
Assuredly  in  no  other  career  will  they  find  so  true  a  spring  of  joy  and 
gladness  for  their  own  lives  as  in  this  ceaseless  effort  to  draw  all 
around  them  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  their  Saviour. 
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And  of  all  Mission-fields,  few  offer  greater  attractions  than  this 
beautiful  Isle,  with  its  mountains  and  forests,  its  bold  crags  and 
picturesque  rivers,  its  gorges  and  waterfalls,  its  lower  hills  and  wide 
verdant  plains.  Furthermore,  as  compared  with  such  vast  Mission- 
fields  as  China  or  Africa,  this  has  the  charm  of  a  simple  language,  a 
people  gracious  and  kindly  to  Europeans,  the  protection  of  the  Union 
Jack,  and  the  possibility  of  at  any  time  securing  a  day  with  some 
fellow-countryman  who  will  welcome  the  sound  of  his  own  mother- 
tongue. 

Here  then  are  the  inducements  : — A  healthy  open-air  life  in  a 
lovely  country,  ploughing  and  sowing  fields  which  assuredly  cannot 
prove  barren,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  Himself  with 
His  servants  to  direct  their  work  ;  and  when  the  angel-reapers  have 
garnered  their  ripened  grain,  the  patient  sower  will  realise  such 
everlasting  gladness  as  all  the  fleeting  honours  of  earth  fail  to 
secure. 
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of  its  perfume,  47  r  peelers,  48  ;  jn 
jungles  near  ftegorabo.  107 

Civil  servants, frequent  removal  of  420.; 
Clearing  the  forest,  338,  339.  3.13,  -^ 

Clatlies. 


RiJi 


;d,  sncrince,  199 

''co'™  "■  "^^  °"  ^'  ^^'-  3^-  ^^ 
Fee,  fields,  3a7.'340;  stores  as  cburchei 
■c,  340;  thieves,  493;  disease,  sm  ■ 
istory  3f,  507-510  -^^ 

Si.  Thomas's,  a8.  29  ;    Koy^X.  at 


nbo.  30T  Vidyodaya,  66 


IRomM 


in),  29: 
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CON 

churches,  30;   fort,  34;  siege  of,  34, 
35  ;  lake,  38,  39;  its  esplanade  ('  Galle 
Face '),  39 
Convolvulus,  marine,   80,  90,  100,  421, 

471 
Coolies,  518 

Coral-tree,  120 

Cotta  mission-station,  108,  601 

Cottiar  Bay,  412 

Cow-catcher,  no 

Cow-dung,  plaster,  31,  337,  370 ;  ashes, 
343 ;  boiling,  474 

Crabs,  100,  421 

Cremation  of  a  Buddhist  priest,  72,  73 

Crime,  regarded  with  indifference,  477, 
480  ;  causes  of,  481 

Criminals,  few  women,  481 

Crocodiles,  256,  303,  358,  403,  456  ;  lon- 
gevity of,  403  ;  skin,  404 

Crops,  two,  annually,  no,  262 

Crow  Island,  443 

Cruelty  to  animals,  494,  495 

Curry,  31 

Customs,  Singhalese  and  Tamil,  85 


Dagoba,  various  kinds  of,  210,  268 ; 
Ruanweli,  268,  270,  277,  287 ;  Miris- 
wetiya,  269,  276 ;  Abhayagiria,  270, 
273,  276;  Thuparama,  271,  273;  Lan- 
karama,  273,  276 ;  Jetawanarama,  273, 
276 ;  of  two  classes,  274 ;  circle  on  a 
square,  275 ;  Hanguranketa,  contents 
of,  276 ;  Seta-Chaitiya  or  Lajjikavihara, 
276 ;  derivation  of  the  word  '  dagoba,' 
276  n, ;  Kiri  Wihara,  277 ;  at  Buddha- 
Gaya  rebuilt,  289  n.  ;  Etwehera,  306 ; 
Maha  Seya,  306 ;  Ambustele,  307 ; 
Rankot  or  Ruan-welle-saye,  276,  393 ; 
Kiri,  at  PoUonarua,  393 

Dambulla  rock-temples,   240 ;   scene   of 
last  insurrection,  249 

Datura  blossom,  128,  133 

Datura  fastuosa,  301 

Dawson,  Captain,  monument  to,  122 

Days  of  the  week,  219 

De  and  Don,  Portuguese  prefixes,  490 

Deaths,  falling  from  trees,  418,  419  ;  acci- 
dental, 492 

Decoration,  church,  142 

Delada-Maligawa,  at  Kandy,  174,  201, 
206,  221 ;  at  Anuradhapura,  271 ;  at 
PoUonarua,  392 

Delada-wanso,  220 

Demon-worship,  197,  199,  371,  585,  586 

Detractors  of  missionaries,  578 

Devil-bird,  388 

Devil- dancers,  183,  196,  199,  314,  585 

Devils,  how  to  deceive,  198 

Devotion,  legendary  acts  of,  201 


FER 

Dewenipiatissa,  King,  252,  273,  289,  303, 
305 

Dhatu-Sena  and  Mahanamo,  250,  260 

Dhobie, '  village  laundryman,  380  ;  pre- 
pares bungalows  for  travellers,  ib, 

Dimbula  district,  135 

Dondra-  or  Dewa-nuwara,  285,  442,  446- 
448 

Douglas,  Sir  John,  255 

Doves,  467,  468 

Dragonflies,  327 

Drama,  261,  422,  423 

Duel,  historic,  242,  243 

Dufferin,  Lady,  her  medical  school  for 
women,  562 

Dutch  invasion,  550 

—  missions,  430 

Dutugemunu,  243,  265,  268,  269 


Ebed-melech,  the  Ethiopian,  592 

Ebony,  its  durability,  43  ;  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of,  57,  419 ;  raft  of,  57 

Eiswara,  ancient  worship  of,  295 

Elala,  Prince  of  Mysore,  243,  265 

Elephant  Plains,  135 

Elephant,  Tom  Skinner's  first,  123;  the 
war  elephant,  Kadol,  265  ;  shooting, 
35o»  357.  359;  a  midnight  adventure 
with  an,  460,  461 ;  charmer,  profes- 
sional, 462 

Elephants  as  surveyors,  125 ;  as  climbers, 
153  ;  natural  history,  155-167 ;  cause 
of  tender  feet,  163  ;  export  of,  166 ;  in 
full  dress,  212;  bridge-building,  357; 
close  season  and  consequent  increase, 

458.  459 
Elk  (sambur  deer),  169,  170,  346,  356, 

459 
Ella  Pass,  334 

Elu  or  high  Singhalese,  204 

Encroachments  of  the  sea,  448-451 

Eribuddu,  79 

Esoteric  Buddhism,  597 

Eucalyptus,  506 

Euphorbia,  462 

Evil  eye,  dread  of,  376 

—  spirits,  how  to  deceive,  198 

Eye  flies,  347,  381 


Fa  Hian,  Chinese  traveller,  271,  288 
Faiths,  Blended,  196,  556 
False  accusation,  murders  to  cause,  483 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  on  Buddhism,  599 
'  Father,'  American  mission,  564 
Feet  of  Buddha,  274.     See  Holy  Foot 
Female  medical  students,  562 
Ferguson,   A.   M.,   editor   'Ceylon  Ob 
server,'  52 
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Fergiuon,  William,  bcunnisi,  ^3 

Fems,  tree,  134,  401;  maidenhair,  308; 
climbing.  311.  471  ;  haskel,  401 

Fins  rtligioia,  tmdica.  and  tlatlka.  105, 
106,  187.  1B6,  283 

Field- hospiula,  333 

Fillers,  the  nect-saiiy  of.  90.  381  ;  for  vil- 
lage use,  383 

Fire,  sacred,  6a 

Fire-flies  (bitlles),  10.  81,  131.  315,  433 

Fish,  varietii!S  of,   aS.  9S,  loo ;  culture, 
139,1401  in  bailing  springs.  416  ' 

Fishers,    (heir    atlire.    14 ;    method    of 

■  ibocHiog  by  firelight,  364 ;  iict  draw- 
ing. 45' :  "lelavf  of  casteamong,473:  I 
Iheir  ^egianoe  10  Rome.  549  1 

Fishing,    by    torehlighl,    79,    94 ;    viilii    1 
.baskets,  94.  404 

Flamboyant,  38 

Floral  offerings  to  IludUb.i,  61,  aoi,  278 

Flowers,  profuwon  of,  41. 119;  at  Xunara 
Eliya.  141.  14a.  144 

Flying  fish,  434.  439 

—  squirrols.  193 

Koliago,  liriUiant,  la.  86,  133 

Footprinis,    legendary,   533  ;    Chrislian, 

525  ;  on  Allegalla,  533 ;   on  Adam's 

Peak,  S40.  54"  1 

Foiesi  Depannteni,  344 
Forres.  S34 
Fort  Ausienburg,  406 
Fort  Frederick,  4C7,  411 
Frescoes,   in    rock-temple  ti[  Dambulln, 

143;  a(  Sigtri,  347 
Frogs,  38:    embedded   in   stoni:,  68  w. ; 

green,  400 
Fruit,   varieties   of,   28 ;    imiiical,    cool 

when  first  g.nhejcd,  307 
Fungi,  lailliant,  y^ 


i    Gigantic  bean,  89.  401 

1    —images,  395 

I    Olerieia  iiiprria,  470.  471 

Glow-worm,  315 
'    Goats,  long-leEged,  394 

Gogcrly,  the  Rev.  J. ,  3i 


Galkului 
Galle.    I 


367 


s  of  Portuguese  iiiid 
Dutch  at,  17;  Buddhism  at.  70:  its 
lighthouse,  431;  coral  reef^,  ib.  ;  lia 
excellent  roads  to  Colombo,  470,  475 

Gal  Santiaso,  30S 

Gal  Vihara,  395 

Gambling.  Singhalese  love  of,  17  ;  leads 

Gampola,  lag,  385,  498 

Gangarowa,  503 

Gemming,  149 

Gems,  the  gem  notary,  3151  gmis  and 
gem  pits,  31S-324  ;  legislation  concern- 
ing, 3*3 

Giant's  canal.  158,  364 


GoVdE 


■,  182 


,  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton    as  eover- 

nor,  358-360 
Gordon    Cumming.    John.      1st     chena 

Inspector,  344  ;  his  diary.  348 
Grain,  suilaMe  to  dry  soil,  355 
Grammars  in  rhyme,  ao6 


»3S 


domestic  use  for,  337 
Green,  predominance   of.    amongs 
marine  animals.  433  ;   prevalence 
birds  and  butterflies,  469 
Gregory,  Lake,  139 
—  Sir  William.  139.  857 
Grove  of  the  Tank  Gods,  398 

Gutla-perchn,  18S 


'  HahsiduM.'  or  retention  of  breath,  296 
Haeckel,  Ernsl,  the  nattiralisi    170 
Hak-galla,  1^3  ' 

Haldummulla,  315 
H.-imb-intota,  337,  435,  457 


Har 


ircyos 


HanwelU,  j.. 

Happy  Valley  Mission,  330-333,  577 

Hapulale,  327,  330;  its  railway  system, 

.■2,329;  lis  pass,  32a 
Hardy,  Rev,   Richard  Spencc,  aoJ    ao- 

Hare,  mark  on  moon.    Buddhist  legend 

Hat-twdin,  seven  bo-trces,  jjfi 
Havelot:k,  Sir  Arthur,  305  ^^ 
Haye,  Admiral  dela,  41a 
Head-rai-ering,    Tamil    and     Singhalest 

customs  regardmg,  85 
Hedgehog-grass,  89 
Hcndala,  leper  hospital  at.  444 
,    Hibiscus,  33  *^ 

Hindo-galla,  176 

j    Hoffmeister  on  Kondy,  174 

,    Holy  Coat,  333 

I    -  Fool,  or  Feet,  5=3-5=5 

-Footprint,  claimed  by  various  creed-', 
533'  540.  .S+i,  S43 

—  Girdle,  331 
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HOL 

Holy  oil,  how  obtained,  228 

—  places  in  the  forest,  398,  400 

—  teeth,  a  complete  set,  226 

—  Tooth,   206-235 ;  burnt,    222;    manu- 
factured, 222,  223,  225 

—  Trousers,  ^37 
Home-sick  Britons,  29 
Honey-sucker,  194 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  on  gutta-percha,  188 

Hornets,  151 

Horoscope,  197 

Horse-keepers,  26,  362 

Horses,  362 

Horton  Plains,  134 

Hospitals,  56,  333 

Hot-springs,  415 

Hounds,  169 

Hydrophobia,  56, 494 


Ibn  Batuta,  Moorish  traveller,  39,  446,    1 

538  I 

Idol's  eyes,  70 

Iguana,  80,  431  i 

Images,    Hindoo,  in   Buddhist   temples, 

58.  196 
India-rubber  tree,  106 ;  avenue  at  Pera- 

deniya,     187 ;     how    india-rubber    is 

collected  from,  187 
Industrial  homes  and  schools,  10,  332         I 
Infidel  books,  589  | 

Inheritance,  law  of,  489  \ 

Inscriptions  on  rock  or  slabs,  2.-4,  30;)  ; 

the  '  Galpota,'  391 
Insects,  noisy,  20 
Iranative,  snake-temple  on,  91 
Iron-wood,  38,  132 
Irrigation  works,  173,  250-264 
Ixora,  387 


LEP 

Kaduganawa,  500 

—  Pass,  HI,  122,  128 

Kala-wewa  tank,  249  ;  its  feeders,  252 

Kahdas,  poet,  445 

Kaloona,  King,  285 

Kalpitiya,  93,  95 

Kalutara,  472 

Kandy,  its  library,  118;  ancient  ap- 
proach, 1S2,  123,  201 ;  its  history, 
172 ;  its  kings'  funeral  ceremonies, 
175  ;  chiefs' dresses,  177;  ladies' dresses, 
180  ;  four  Hindoo  temples  at,  215 

Kannya,  its  hot-springs,  415 

Kanthalay  tank,  251,  256,  398,  400,  405 

Kapok,  121 

KapU'is    (devil-dancers),    183,    196,    19 

314.  585 
Kapurales,  215,  216 

Karajo  or  Parangi,  586 

Karative  salt-pans,  96 

Kataragam  Devale,  temple,  215,  336 

Kattadia  (devil-priest),  196,  197 

Kattregam  (Kataragama),  253,  398, 

464 
Kelany  Ferry,  39 ;  its  bridge  of  boat 

57;  temple,  58;  an   inland  town  B.- 

306,  449 
Kiklomani  Mount,  139,  147 
Kingfishers,  363,  405 
Kirti  Nissanga,  King,  384,  391 
Kitool,  182 

Knox,  Robert,  captivity  of,  283,  412 
Kopay  Church,  fall  of  steeple,  583 
Kumara  Pokuna,  394 
Kurukkan  (grain),  255,  262 
Kurunegalla,  241,  402,  497 
Kushta,  Rajah,  443,  444 
Kutara  Daas,  king  and  poet,  445 
Kuttam  Pokuna,  303 


Jackal's  horn,  302 

Jackals,  171,  349,  355 

Jaffna,  Missions  at,  554 ;  the  Tamil 
College,  565-570 ;  the  lona  of  Southern 
India,  568  ;  devastated  by  cyclones,  582 
ak-tree,  119,  215 

_  ambu-trce,  365 

Jay,  blue,  149 

^  aya-wewa,  303 

Jetawanarama,  temple  at  Pollonarua, 
393  ;  irrigation  works,  398 

Jinriicisha,  8 

Juggernath  car,  314,  326,  342 

Jungle  fever,  remedy  for,  m 

Jymkana,  143 


Kaasyapa,  the  parricide,  246,  285 
Kabragoya,  80,  431 


*  Lagekstrcemia  regina,'  114 
Lagoons,  38 ;  how  formed,  39,  74,  363 

salt  formations  in,  456 
Lajji-ti>sa,  King,  276 
Lake  Gregory,  139 
Lakes,  artificial,  38,  39,  250 
Langdon,  the  Rev.  Samuel,  330,  331,  577 
Lanka,  288,  384,  449 

—  Dwipa,  the  Happy  Isle,  91 

—  Tilcka,  498 
Lantana,  345 

Layard,  Sir  Charles  Peter,  52 

Leeches,  83,  84,  184-186 

Legends  and  folk-lore,  243 

Le  Mesurier,  Mr. ,  139 

Lemon-grass,  136,  137 

Leopards*    miscalled  chetahs  in  Ceylon. 

See  Chetahs 
Leper  King,  443,  444  ;  hospital,  444 
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Lettuce-iree.  38 
Liehthouses,  448 

UUes,  waler.  Ba,  29S ;  while  (virgin), 
403.  421,  471;  ilii;  Gtorhsa  suferba, 
climbing  lily.  470 

Liligation,  prevaleiu  among  the  Singhal- 
ese. 489 

Liiards,  Bo,  81,  400,  403,  453 

Lorit,  little.  303 

Lotus  blossoms,  398,  310,  387  ;  gold  nnd 
silver  lepresenlalions  of.  ao6.  ala.  aS6 

Lowa-maha-paya,  Great  Brazen  Temple, 
a79-a8i 

I jscreamres.  315 


Madoouemk,  336 

Madulsima  Mounlains,  4:8 

Maha  Eliya  (Horton  Plains).  134 

Maba-Scn,  Kins,  251,  397-400,  405,  463 

Maha-Wansae  dyr.asly,  3B4 

Maba-H'anso chronicler,  204.  268,  283 

Mahadova,  338 

Mahagam,  ancient  city  of,  458 

Mflhindo,  loynl  mi^sinnnry,  305-307 

Mahindo's  bed,  rock-lwlgi;,  30S 

Maidenhair  fern,  308 

'  Makin'  a  toil  of  it  1 '  J19 

Malaria  in  Dekanda  Valley,  iii 

Maligawa,  Tooth  temple  at  Kandy,  174, 

Mana  grass,  136 

Mandeville,  Sir  John  (fourteenth  century  |, 

■^.^^ 

Mangosteen,  473 
Mangrove,  79 

—  swamps,  3183,  471 
Mantis,  praying,  193 
Manuscripts,  ancient,  304-206 
Maradankadawalli,  aS? 
Maravilla,  103 

March,  on  the,  347 

Moniie  con\'OlYu1|].s,  80,  90,  421,  471 

Masks,  hideous,  133 

Matale,  238,  339 

Matara.  412,  445,  451 

Mavalipuram  submerged,  451 

Mimaylait  liaclBriinii,  399 

Midwifery,  nadve,  560   . 

Migration  of  buttertliEB,  147 

Mihlntale,  371,  376,  577.303;  its  1,840 
steps,  305 

Mildew,  4a,  372 

Milk,  Singhalese  objection  to,  Bi  ,■  offer- 
ings of,  91,  391,  387 

Millepedes,  194 

ifimesa  pudica,  jai 

—  sotiitiva,  190 
Minery  Lake,  151.  252,  3B4 


NEG 

Minerif  village,  39B 

Miracle  plays  at  Chilaw.  101 

Mission,  native,  574 ;  Happy  Valley,  577  ; 
Tamil  coolie,  589  ;  Kandyan  Itiner- 
ancy, 59S 

Missionary  detraction,  578 

Missions,  chronological  tabic,  554  ;  sum- 
mary of,  555  ;  American,  commenced, 
5S7 :  Wealeyan,  571  ;  Native,  to 
Burmah.  578 ;  Baptist  and  Presby- 
terian, 579  B.;  Salvation  Army,  1^79; 
Episco^,  580;  10  Portuguese  burghers. 
604 

Models  of  hajids,  arms,  eyes,  and  ears,  as 
thanksgiving  oiTeringK.  464  n. 

Mobamniedan  festival,  &g 

—  mosque,  characteristics  of,  93 
Monara  or  Mavtira-paya,  379 
Monastic  records  graven  on  rock,  310 
Mongoose,  73,  95:    antipathy  to  cobra. 

Monkeys.    78,    87-89,  459 ;    mischievous 

tricks  of,  380 
Monoliths,  a68,  273.  374,  377,  281,  303 

Monteiro.  Juan,  first  Catholic  primate  ol 

Ceylon,  37,  550 
Moondim  Aar  l.ake,  369 
Moon-stones  (columns),  ancient  sctilptural 

designs  on,  278,  287,  390 

—  gems,  149.319 

Moormen   (Mohammedans),   15,    03    94, 

315.  3i6r  4S8 
Mosquito,  79,  381 ;  Its  fecundity,  140 


Murray,  Mr.  A.,  inventor  of  clay  sluice- 
Musical  instruments,  183.  a66 
—  shellfish,  364 

NagA  PuKUSA.  306 

Naga-dipo,  Isle  of  Serpents   oi    i-n 

Xainativoe,  snake-lemple  on    gi 

Nairs.    peculiar    undress     of    high-caste 

,    Namcs,descriptive,i49;of  pejsons,49o; 


;anu-Oya, 


;e3,  divers,  in  Ceylon,  14,  15 


I    Navatkuda,  365 

j    Negombofort,  106,  107 

I    —  lake,  79,  104 
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NEL 

Nellore,  555 

Nestorian  Christians  in  Ceylon,  548 

Nests,    curious    moths ,    193 ;    peculiar 

character  of  birds',  194,  195 
New  Year,  Tamil  and  Singhalese  festival 

of  the,  69 
Nillo,  151,  152 
Nine  and  three,  mystic  numbers,    214, 

215,  218,  219 
Nipple  hills,  459 
Nirvana,  Buddhist  ideal,  contrasted  with 

the  Eternal  Life  of  the  Christian,  266, 

598-601 
Nutmeg-tree,  51 
Nuwara  Eliya,  128,  130,  137  ;  its  climate, 

140,  143 
Nuwara-Kalawiya,  256,  386 
Nuwara-wewa,  303 

Oath-stone  at  Pollonarua,  398 
'  Observer,  Ceylon,'  newspaper,  52 
Officials,  busy,  461  n. 
Ola  palm-leaf  book,  118,  204,  206  ;  copy- 
books, '375 
Olcott,  Colonel,  598 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  536 
Oodooville,  first  girls'  school,  558 
Opera-glasses  in  the  temple,  its  effect  on 

the  priest,  208,  209 
Opium  crave  and  the  use  of  quinine,  516 

—  dens,  439 «. 

Orchids,     Wanna     Rajah,     78 ;     yellow 

ground, 136 
Orchilla,  lichen,  94 
Ordeal,  boiling  oil,  474 
Oriental   Bank    Corporation,   its  failure 

and  re-organisation,  509,  510 

—  Library,  66,  202,  204 
Otters,  139,  171 
Owls,  388 

Oysters  at  Bentota,  468 

Padda-birds,  90 
Padivil  tank,  251 
Pali,  204 
.  Pallagolla,  130 
Pallai,  584,  585 

Palm,  Areca,  23  ;  blossoms  of,  96 ; 
characteristics  of,  115 

—  Coco  de  mer,  189 

—  Cocoa,  23,  434  ;  at  high  elevations, 
86 ;  with  several  heads,  107 ;  its  culti- 
vation encouraged  by  foreigners,  264, 
433.  434  J  life  on  a  plantation,  359,  369, 
426,  427  ;  oil  and  other  industries  con- 
nected with  the  cocoa  palm,  435,  436  ; 
the  manufacture  of  toddy  and  arrack, 
436-439 ;  legitimate  uses  of  the  cocoa 
palm,  440-442 


PLE 

Palm,  Date,  Thorn,  Oil,  and  Sago,  189 

—  Jaggery  or  Kitool,  115 

—  Palmyra,  86,  115,  416-421  ;  marriage 
with  the  banyan,  86,  420 

—  Talipot,  116 

Palm-blossom,  its  resemblance  to  wheat, 
96  ;  used  for  decorative  purposes,  181  ; 
charm  against  evil  spirits,  442 

Palm-leaf  books,  118 

Palm-leaf  umbrella,  116,  286 

Palms  as  lightning-conductors,  441 

Pandals,  erection  of,  181 

Pandanus,  79 

Panduka-abaya,  303 

Pansala  schools,  63,  296,  330 

Panther,  168 

Pantura  or  Panadura,  475 

Papaw,  120 

Paradise  in  Ceylon,  520 

Parangi  or  Karayo,  258,  262,  304,  462, 
586 

Park-Country,  near  Batticaloa,  334,  346, 

372 
Pan-oquet,  yellow,  498 
Patenas,  136,  137 
Patipola  dividing  range,  328 
Peacock  Palace,  279 
Pearl-fisheries,    5 ;    police  regulation   of, 

495.  496 
Pecpul,  105,  288,  290 
Pelicans'  nests,  251  n.,  358 
Pengolin  or  ant-eater,  338 
Peradeniya  Gardens,  188-192 

—  Station,  128 

Perahera,  at  Kandy,  200,  211,  213,  217; 

dates  of  the  feast,  213 ;  at  Ratnapura, 

313  ;  at  Dondra,  447 
Periyakulam,  415 
Perjury  rampant,  486,  487 
Petiah,  26-28 

Phosphorescence,  20,  21,  94,  423-425 
Pidaru-tala-galla,  139,  144 
Pigeons,  152,  459,  467 
Pig-sticking,  360 
Pilgrimages,  government   regulation  of, 

464 
Pilgrims,  aged,  533,  535 
Ping-chattie  (water-jar),  468-470 
Pioneer  corps,  125 
Plains,    Horton,    134;    Totapella,    135; 

Elk,  136  ;  Agra,  ib.  ;  Moonstone,  ib.  ; 

Maturata,  136,  145  ;  Kondapall6,  136 ; 

Patena,    ib.  ;    Uva,    ib.  ;     Matale  or 

Mahatalawa,  336  ;  Moon,  137 
Planet- worship,  196,  218,  219 
Planters,   life  of,   359,   517-523  ;   aid  in 

mission  work,  591 
Plays,   ancient    Buddhist,   272 ;    Tamil, 

261,  422 
Pleurisy,  585 
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Plunilxifp),  394.  395 
Plumtria  mniifolia.  6 
■1  regia.  38 


I'Ul.Uli 


I.  303 


>.  39* 


I^)!!!*  work,  477-496 

Polkmarua,    284,    085 ;      dt-rivatioii     of 

nanw,  293  ;  as  n  city,  3S3 
pDlvaiulry,  450  w. 
IVviupiiic.  171,  339-361,   3W-  459i    iis 

raragen  on  tea-plants,  513 
l\irtugUL'M.',   their   invasion   of  Cejlon, 

550:  namcs.rA;  pn^iriilcondltion,  604 
IVrtato-tni-,  131,  33s 
I'otlcry,  offerings  of  red.  400 
I'mkmm.i   llnhii.    King,    14),   353,  366, 

385,  3S4,  385  ;  his  statue,  nudiencehaJI, 

and  hoii  ihmni',  3S9 
-Seas,  =53,  384     . 
Precautions  m  tmpieal  countries,  3C0 
Pi^scriptiuns,  native,  300-302 
Prickly  heat.  S3 
Procewion^,      Kuddhist      .lud      Roman 

Calhohc,    71 ;     Romaic     C-:ithohc,    al 

Chilan-,  .01 ;  Roman  Oilliolig,  iu  coffct- 


Puliyanlivii,  363 
Pussilnna,  129 
Puttalam,  93,  98  ;  Sallnorks  at,  96,  456 


Rainbow,  rose-coloured,  3 
Rain  charms,  387,  392 
Rajah  Baltiyaltissa,  306 


Ral-snakes,  41,  129,  313 
Rai'ana,  the  (lcnnm  king,  13-I.  4 
Ked-deer,  169,  459 


Refonnatory,  333 

Reginienol  coats  for  eoolies,  340,  520 

Rtfrbttation  of  servants,  492 ;  of  carts. 
494;  of  dogs,  495 

Relie  shrines,  210,  375 

Rehc  woiship,  328  ;  blood  of  Thomas  i 
Uecket,  it. ;  Father  Arrowsmith's  hand, 
lA  ;  arm  of  St.  Augustine.  329  ;  the 
True  Cross,  i*. ;  toe-nails  of  St.  Pecer, 
230 ;  corpse  of  the  Bishop  of  Ischia. 
ii, ;  Sainte  Ceinture,  331 

Relics,  recently  discovered  Buddhistic, 
67-^9;  sei-eral  religious  relics,  233-337 

Religions,  amalgamated,  58,  195.  ati. 
34 '-343 

Religious  conflicts.  Roman  Catholic,  71, 


109;    fro 


Kesl-houses,  3 

Khodoilendro^ 

Rice,  culiiv.iii 

ships,  264 


Rice-nime,  babys,  197 
Rila-galin,  350 

Rii-er,  the  Kelani,  39,  57.    138,  311  ;  the 
Maha-welli-ganga,  73,    12a,   t,o    i-ia 
I        172,  190,  381,  3S6  :  tfie  Maha-Oya,  ^, 
I         104,  133,  347;  the  Ging-Oya,  So.  104- 
the  Luna-Oya,  83,  86,  loa  ;  the  Dedroo- 
Oya,  89;  the   Moondalani,   90-   Puna- 
Ella  and  Ganinda-Ella,  130;  Si'ta-Ella. 
134;  Nanuoya,  139;  Fort    M'Donald, 
!        170 ;    the   Ping-Oya,    =38  ;     the  Kala- 
Oya,   250;    the   Malwatte,    252,    261, 
298;     Ambanganga,    353,    336;     ,he 
I        KaJu-Ganga,  3".  473.  473  :    the   Ma- 
nick-Ganga.3ai,465;  the  Kataragama, 
465  ;  the   Bclihul-Oya,    327  ;    ,he  W& 
I        lawe-Ganga,  ib.  i    the  Magama    aaj  ■ 
;        the  Dambcra-Oya,  347;    Naltoor   lYs'- 
■       Ciindura,  430:    NifwalLi-Ganga.   443, 
I        445  ;  Kumukkan.  formerly  called  Kom- 
bookgam,  459;   Alutgama,    466,   474: 
I        Sita-Ganga.  536 
Road  bungalows,  312 

I    Robert  de  Nobili,  Jesuit,  343 
Robin,  Ceylon,  103 
"  '  ■     3n,  Sir  Hercules,  65,  acfi 


1        307. 497 

'    Rock-snake,  352,  358 

Rock-temples,    HindoJ^alla,    ,^5 .     ^I^. 
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mimiya,   295,   528 ;    Ella    Pass,   335 ; 

Mulgirigalla,  454 
Rodiya  outcasts.  377-379 
Rogers,  Major,  155,  158,  159 ;  memorial 

church  to,  i6o,  335 
Roman  Catholic  Mission,  341,  556,  557 
Roots  of  trees,  peculiar  buttress-like,  348, 

498 
Royal  maiden,  a,  450 
Rubies,  316-318 
Ruby  sand,  465 
Rugam  tank,  348 


Saami  Rock,  Trincomalee,  407-410 

Sabaragamuwa,  317,  321 

Sack-tree,  84 

Saints,    tradition    regarding    stature  of, 

528,  529 

Salt-works,     north-west     coast,     96-98 ; 
south-east,  456,  457 

Saman,  brother  of  Rama,  531 

Sambur  deer  (miscalled  elk),  196,  170, 
171,  346,  459 

Sanghamitta,  289,  307 

Sanscrit,  204 

Sapphires,  316-318 

Satin-wood  bridge,  120 

'Saved  from  smoke,'  570 

Schools,  Wfcsleyan  Industrial,  at  Co- 
lombo, 10 

Scorpions,  443 

Scot'^hmen,  colonies  of,  534 

Screw-pine,  79 

Seas  of  Prakiama,  252,  384 

Seeds,  varieties  of,  carried  by  rivers,  89 ; 
as  water  purifiers,  90,  382 

Sensitive  plant,  190 

Serendib,  423 

Serfdom  on  temple  lands,  64;  abolished, 
253 

Serpent  bites,  remedies  for,  300,  301 

—  worship,  292,  293 

Serpents,  precautions  against,  42  ;  tradi- 
tion regarding  magic  virtue  of  stone 
serpent,  91,  336  ;  offerings  of  milk  to 
propitiate,  91 

Service  Tenures  Ordinance,  65,  253 

Shadow,  of  Adam's  Peak,  540,  544 ;  of 
Fuji- Yam  a,  544 

Sharic-charmers,  457 

Sharks,   dangers   from,   whilst   bathing. 

407,  456  ;  and  diving,  457 
Shell-beds,  463 
Shell-fish,  musical,  364 
Shrine,  of  St.  Anna,  102 ;  of  the  Tooth, 

206 
Sigiri,  fortress  of,  245,  285  ;  rock  frescoes 
at,  247 


TAL 

Singhalese  children,  31,  85 

—  homes,  31 

Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  134,  449,  531 
Siva,  92,  295 

—  shrine,  410 
Skanda,  temple  to,  336 

Skinner,    Colonel,   and    the    taking    of 
Kandy,  122 

—  Major,  the  roadmaker,  122 ;  his 
rations,  126  ;  his  work,  127 ;  and  the 
ruins  of  Pollonarua,  283 ;  on  district 
courts,  491 ;  his  prophecy,  504 

Skylarks,  171 
Slave  Island,  38 
Sluice-pipes  of  clay,  261,  267 
Smallpox,  first  appearance  of,  in  Ceylon, 

124  ;  goddess  of,  propitiation  of,  200  ; 

terrible  visitation  in  1801,  386 
Snake,  rat-,  41,  93;  sea-,  94 
Snake's  Isle,  91 

—  temples,  91 

Snakes,  their  fangs,  91  ;  superstitions 
regarding,  91,  92  ;  Buddhism  and  the 
worship  of,  92,  292 ;  five-  and  seven- 
headed    representations    of,    92,    292, 

'  295 

Snipe,  371 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crueltv  to 
Animals,  495 

—  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  605 
Southernmost  known  land,  448 

Soysa,  Charles  de,  55,  103 
Spice-laden  breezes,  13,  23 
Spiders,  381,  452,  453 
Sportsman's  paradise,  361 
Spotted  deer,  171,  346,  459 
Squirrels,  152,  171,  192,  193,  452 
Sri  Pada,  Holy  Foot,  523 
Sri-patula,  sacred  footprint,  296 
Sri  Wikrema  Raja  Singha,  King,  173 
Stag's-horn  moss,  182 
Stick-insects,  193 
Stilts,  184 
Stone  books,  309,  391 

—  bulls,  287 
Strychnine-tree,  90 
Suffrein,  Admiral,  412 
Sula-Wansae,  or  Lesser  Dynasty,  283 
Sun-birds,  414 

Sunday-labour  at  Hong  Kong,  repressive 

regulations,  577  n. 
Sunwise  turns  (circles)  by  Pilgrims,  286, 

287,  292,  314,  539 
Suriya-trees,  33 
Suriya-Wansae,  or  Solar  Dynasty,  33 


Tailor-bird,  195 
Talavillu,  loi 
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padi^m. 
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Tamblf^am,  brackish  lake,  403 
Tamil  coolies  as  labourers.  518 
—  ladies,  conflitnalion  of,  ^ 
Tangalle.  431,  434 
Tanks,  restoialion  of.  13G-3S3  :  : 


Te«,    I 


1660  a 


tips,'  5  H.  \  how  10  cool,  for  liavell 
drink.  38a ;  introduclion  of.  507,  3 

Teelh.  a  complete  set,  3i6 
Templer,  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Philip.  175 


.rjat 
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WOR 
UiiBRbLLA^, hooorilic,    116  n..  aio,  311, 

2i6,    268,   314 ;    low  caste    perseculed 
for  carrying  ninbrellas,  366,  36B 
Ura,  135.  330,  333,  511 

VaI  LNITA-VIL.^S-KULAM  tank,  251 

Vaz.  t'.ithet  Joseph.  533 

Veddiihs,  rock,  373,  373  ;  tfaeirmethod  of 
fire  kindling,  374  ;  village  and  coast 
i-eddahs,  ib.  \  high  caste,  374,  377;  as 
--  "-5.  375 


Veno 

Vieaiton  Gorge,  ajB 
Vid^odaj-a  CoU^e,  66,  67,  69 
Vigila-pura.  064.  365 
Village  hospitals,  6 
Violets,  136 

Votive    offering  at   Kaltarogama,    Sc, 
464". 


Three  and  nine,    nivstie   numbers. 

aiS.  aiB.  119.  325 
ThMHbtrgia,  187 
Tjcks.3+7 

Tic  polonga  and  cobm.  293 
Timber,  beamy  and  viirieiv  of  Cei-lo 

56,  57 
Time  a4id  tides.  4a 
Tiripane  tank,  a&7 


Htles,  official^ 
Toddy  and  arrack,  417-419,. 
Toddy-drawers,  366,  417-415 
'  Tooth  and  Stale,'  103,  525 
Tooth,  the  orJEiiiai,  aa6-aa; 


,.  3B5 


Topare  (Pollon.irua),  3 
Topa-Wewa,  383 
Topaz,  320 
Tortoises,  53-55.  75 
Tortoise-shell,  16" 
Totapella  Plains,  13;,  137 
Tourmaline,  321 
Transmigration,   194  ;    of  Buddha 


e,3J 


Traveller 

Tree  of  Life  (palmyra),  8  .      _, 

marriage  with  the  banyan,  86,  420 
Tree  worship,  388-392 
Trees,   peculiar  buttiess-like  roots,  ■ 

498 
Trincomalee,  406  :  additional  fortiiica 


Turtle-doves.  46 
Turtles,  53-55.  75 
Turtles  eggs,  428 


iLui 


).  39", 


ir  Henrv,  356,  344.  36a 

WaUT  DjgS,  spo',  391 

\\  atch  huls,  397 

Water,  purified  by  seeds,  90,  38a  ;  cere- 
mony of  cutting  the,  217  ;  scarcity  o', 
355,  256:  impurities  of,  381 


Waler-jais,  me 
Water-lilies,  81 
Water-spouts, 


us,  468-470 


W  ellmgton,  the  Duke  of.  at  Trincomalee, 

413 
Wesleyan  -Mission  commenced,  cvi 
Wheel,  as  an  emblem,  571  ^' 

White  cloth,  the  hoDoure  of  the.  1B4,  acq, 

215.  3I-I.  3S5.  380 
Wijeyo  the   Conqueror,   043.   jtij     ,6, 

his  capital,  285  ^^"   ^^'   ■'^  ■ 

Wildemess  of  the  Peak.  505 
Williams.  Sir  Monier,  on  Buddhism   60 
I   Wind,  land,  106 
I    Witchcraft,  301,  30a 

Woods,  ornamental,  56,  57 
I    \\'ork  for  women,  360 


.( 
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Workers  wanted,  605,  606 
Worms,  gigantic,  194,  402 
Wrightson,  Mr.,  259 
Wytulian  heresy,  280 

Xavier,  Saint  Francis,  549 

Yakkas,  249,  301,  377 
Yellow  parroquet,  498 


ZIR 

Yodi  Ela,  258,  304 

Yoga  stones,  296,  390 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  570 

Yule,  Sir  H. ,  -225 


Zebu,  26 
Zenanas,  560 
Zircon,  320 
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With  Portrait  of  the  Author,  otiet  lUnBtjatiooE,  and  a  Map.      gvo.  10» 

'  We  know  of  no  book  of  travel  whicb  ikelchen  eo  giaphioally  the  "heathen  Chinee  -  tna 
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,  .  .  A  work  paoked  lull  of  interesting  facts  abonfactnalitiea"  in  China,  and  most  reaSahlp 

and  entertaliiicg  from  b(«inning  to  eod.'— CosTEirroRAnr  Revckw.  reajiablc 

who  has  taken  the  public  into  hia  confidence.    And  not  only  ao.  but  Bl»  w'^oro^hl? 

appreciated  what  abe  saw,  an  J  by  the  aid  of  a  grapliic  pen  bas  given  oa  an  eneUent  book  ob 

the  cDunlrj  and  people.'- A,-iue!iT.  ™°*  "" 

WILLIAil  BLACKWOOD  4;  SONS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


r    I, 
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CHATTO    &    ^A^INDUS, 

214,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Sold  by  nil  Booisellirs,  or  sent  post-free pr  the  publishii  price  by  the  Fublishers, 


'e  Guide  lo  tha  Plays, 

.  and  FlavliODaes  of  the    United  Kingdom  and  America. 

---    j,l»*.ad.  lP„„a,ing. 

QOIPBMID  gniDDlTlEB.  Selected  by  W.  D.  Adams.  Poal  Biro,  cloth  limp,  a».  fid. 


AGONY  COLUMN  (THE)  ( 

Edited,  with  ap  IntroduciioD,  b) 


AIDE  (HAMILTON),  WORKS  BY.    Post ...,.  .,„.=>,.lcu  .^-.u,,  ...  «==. 

GARB  OF  CBRBLYQN. |  CPU FI PENCE B. 

ILBERT.^BROOKE  FINCHLEY'S  DAUGHTER.    By  Marv  Albert. 

Post  fly c.  plcluro  boa^d^,  a«. !  cloth  Ump.  a».  6d. ^ 

XTOEN.— ALOST  SOUL.    ByW.L.  Alden.   Fcap,  8vo,  cI.  bds.,  !■.  6J. 


ALLEN  (GRANT),  WORKS  BY.    i.rc«n=va,  ciouie<t™.tt..*aon. 

IHB  EVOLUTIONIST  KT  URGE.      |    OOLIM  OLOUT'B  UJUBRDAB. 

PUIU8IIA.'  1  '  BEGKOHlKO'llAHD.''      I     THIB  MORTAL^COIL, 

BABTLOH.  FOR  HAIMIE'S  SAKE,  THE  TESTS  OF  SHEM, 

BTBAMOB  8T0BIK8.       IN  ALL  BKADBB.  TBB  QREAI  TABOO. 

I     THE  DEYIL'B  DIB.  \ 

Crown  s-a.  cloth  eilra,  Vm.  tM.  each. 
DirMARESQ'B  DAHGHTEB.  |  THE  PnCHESB  OF  POWTBLABD.  |  BLOOD  HOTAL. 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  A  LIBRARY  OF,  from  the  Earliesl  Settle- 
meat  to  the  Present  Time.    Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edmuhd  Clarshci  Stedhan 


ARNOLD  (EDWIN  LESTEB).  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORDERFOLADVEMTUBEBO^PHBA  THE  PHtBHIGIAS,  Within 
lion  by  Sir  Edwin  Aunold,  and  ii  lllusis,  by  H.  M.  Paoit.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3 
THE  OOHSTABLE  OP  ST.  HIGHOLAS.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  3*.  Sd.  1; 

BIRD  LIFE  IB  EHfaLAHD.    Crown  tivo,  cloth  nKa,  «m. 


J BOOKS    PUBU6HED  BY 

ABTEMDS  WARD'S  WOBRS:  The  Works  of  CsablvsFaskerBrowme, 

'Wilh  Pvtiiit  and  Fte^toOe.     Crown  evo, 

Wa«d.    B;  £i>w«bi> 

P.  HiBOTOW.    With  II  FtcialUpiMH.    Crown  Bto,  elolh  wffa.  a».  «J. 

Fn  Svo,  cloth  eitfs,  V*.  Ad.  each. 

llth  CBHTUBT.    Wllh  3*4  Uiiuts. 

SOOIU.  LIFI  11  THE  RKlflK  OF  OUEES  IFHB,   With  B]  111 nstrat ions. 
HUKOOR,  WIT,  UID  UTIBB  OP  8EVERTEEHTH  CERTtlBT.    With  S2  IIIdsIs. 
EFOLIBBCUIUTURE  KUD  BAtIRE  OH  KiFOUOR  THE  FIS8T.    he  llliuti. 
■  ODEBM  BTBEET  BAJ-UDB.    With  57  lllHslralJons.  


fiARDSLEY  (REV.  C.  W.),  W0HKS~BY: 

EBQLIBH  8UBMJIMES;  Their  Sonrce^  and  Sieniiications.    Cr.  Svo.  clnlb,  fa.  6d. 

CUBIOSITIKB  OF   PUHITJIH   HOMEHCIATUHE.     Crown  fl.o.elo.h  ejira,  «». 

BARINO  GOULD  (S.,  Author  bf  "Jobn  Herring."  4c.),  NOVELS  BYT 

CioiTTT  HvD,  clolh  eiira,  »•.  Sd.  each :  pa^t  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  it»,  eacb. 

BED  8PIDEB. )    EYE. . 

BABBETT  (FRANK,  Author  of  '■  Lady  Biddy  Fane,")  HOVELS  BY.~" 
Po^t  8vo,  ilfoslrated  boards,  !3>.  eacta ;  clolh.  Qm,  is,  each. 

FBITBRBD  FOB  LIFE.  |  A  PBODIOIL'B  PROOREBfi. 

THE  SIB  OF  OLOR  Z&BSOOLIOH.  JOHN  FORD;  and  HIB  HBLPKATE 

BETWEEN  LIFE  iND  DEATH.  '  A  RBCOILIHQ  VBHBEAMCB. 

FOLLY  MORRISON.  |  HOK EST  DAVIE.  ,  FOURD  GUILTY. 

LIEUT.  BABNABAB.  '  EOB  LOVE  AND  HONOUB. 

BEACONSFIELD,  LORD  :    A  Biography.     By  T.   P.  O'Connor    M  P 

Si-lh  Edilion.  wiih  an  Inlroduciioo,    Crowo  Bvo,  clolh  eHra,  5». '     " 

BEAUCHAMP.— GRANTLEY    GRANGE:   A    Novel.      By    SHEtsi^ 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES   BY   BRITISH   ARTISTS:    A  Gatberine~ot 

Fivourilos  from  our  Picture  Galleries.  beaulifullyEoeraved  on  Sleel,  With  Notir« 
of  the  AtiTsis  by  SvnwEr  AHMVT.oe,  M.A.  Imperial  ilo,  cWb  eitra.  eilt  edges  91^ 
BECHSTEIN.— AS  PRETTY  AS  SEVEN,  and  other  German  StoriiT 
Collecled  by  Ludwio  Bechsikiji.  With  Additional  Talcs  by  Ihs  Brothers  CrVuh 
andoB  Illustrations  by  R.rHTH..   Square  Svo.  cloth  e.Ira,  flu.  «d.j  giU  edges.  »■,  Qd' 

BEERBOHM. -WANDERINGS  IN  PATAGONIA;  or,  Life"^Si5Srihe 


BESANT  (WALTER),  NOVELS  BY. 

ALL  'aORTfl  AND  COHDITlS^B  OF'  >Bb1  wtih  llhitfra lions*  bTf  kPn 'h**'  **^*'- 
THE  CAPTAINB'  ROOH.&c.    With  Proatispieceby  E.  I.  Wheelhh  "■ 

ALL  IB  A  GARDEN  FAIB.    With  6  llluttrations  bvH.RRv  Fubhish 
DOBOTRT  F0B8TEB.    With  Frontispiece  by  Ciiaki.es  Grbih 
UHCLB  JACK,  aad  other  Stories  ]  CHILDREN  OF  OlBEniT 

THE  WORLD  'WBNT  VERT  WELL  TliEH.  With  ti  Illustrations  by  A  £„ 
HEBB  PSDLU8:  His  Rise,  hia  Grealneas.  and  his  Fall.  1^ '^- *-ohhstieb. 

FOB  FAITH  AND  FBBBDOM.     With  niustralionsby  A.Foresiieb  an.!  n   ,>. 
TO  CALL  HER  MIHE.  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  Fobhs  "bb       ^  ^-  Waddy. 
THE  BELL  OF  8T,  PAOL'B. 

THE  HOLV  ROSE,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  BAiimiia, 
CronnBro,  clolh  eitra,  3i.  fld.  eich, 
ABHOBELOF  LTOHBBSE:  A  Romance  of  To-dav.  Wiihulllusta  h^c  ., 
BT,  KATHERINE-S  BY  THE  TOWEB.     With  urate  IllusfraUons  hi  V- ?-*'"'*"- 
VERBENA  CAMELLIA  BTEPHANOTIB,  Sc    Frohlispiece  by  Gordok  r     """' 

S!gSSn°/F?S^5e1n^^^^"'^  WithPott/ai.    Cr.  Svo.  ^.  „^,  ,, 

LONDON.    With  124  Illuslralions     DemT8vo  cloth  eitra  ISn. 
THE  IVORY  OATEi  A  Novel.    Three  Vols  ,  crown  Bvo.    ' 


CHATTO   &  WINDUS,   214,    PICCADILLY. 


BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,  NOVELS  BY, 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  ttd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  iliust.  bds.,  Ss.  each;  el.  limp,  iia,  Od.  each. 
READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.  BY  CELIA*S  ARBOUR. 


MY  LITTLE  GIRL. 
WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN. 
THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN. 
THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE   FLEET. 
THE  SEAMY  SIDE. 
THE  CASE  OF  MR.  LUCRAFT.  &c. 
'TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR'S  BAY,  &c. 
THE   TEN  YEARS*  TENANT,  &c. 


*«*  There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
set  in  new  type,  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  In  cloth  extra.  6b.  each. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.    By  Austin  Dobson.    With 

95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os* 

BIERCE.— IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  :  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians. 

By  Ambrose  Bierce.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

BLACKBURN'S  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1875-1887, 1889-1891,  each  Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1892.    With  Illustrations.    Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1873-79.   Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  6oo  Illusts.   Cloth  limp,  6s. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-84.  Complete  in  One  Vol.  with  700 Ii!usts.   Cloth  limp.  6s. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  1877.    6d. 

6R0SYEN0R  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1878  to  1890,  each  Is. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.    With  300  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,6». 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87.  With  300  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  188a-1891.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1892.    With  Illustrations.    Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  Vol.  I..  1888-1892.    Whh  250  Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    114  Illustrations.    Is. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    128  Illustrations.    Is.  6<l. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    242  Illusts.  cl.,  3s. 

THE  PARIS  SALON.  1892.    With  Facsimile  Sketches.    3s. 

THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1892.  With  Sketches.  38. 6d. 

BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 
Bell  Scott.    With  descriptive  Text.    Folio,  half-bound  boards,  i^lw. 

BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 
DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS :    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6<l. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  «5s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  REUEF  EXPEDITION.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

BOWERS.— LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL.      By  George 

Bowers.    Oblong:  folio,  half-bound,  31s. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),  WORKS  BY.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  «s.  each. 
CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN*S  LAND.    | CAMP  NOTES. 

SAVAGE  LIFE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  picture  boards,  3s. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.    With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra.  Ts.  6d. 

BREWER  (REV.  DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER*S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.    Fifteenth  Thousand;     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6<I. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
>' The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separately  printed.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Sjs. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.      Post  Svo  cl.  ex.  4s.  6d.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE:  Galileo.Tychg  Brahb.  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits 
LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC.    With  numerous  Illnstrations.     . 

BRiLLATSAVARIN.-GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Translated  by  R.  £.  Anderson,  M.A.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  3s. 


LiBRARV  EDITION.    In  Seven  Volomei,  CTOwn  810,  dotb  emn,  ••.  MC 

BBBT  KUIB'S  OOLLKOTID  WOKKt.  Arruged  ud  Rerind  br  die  A 

VoL     I.  CourLiTi  FoiTicu.  aud  Dhhatic  vTous.    Wilh  SMel  Pa 

IE  AlOOHADTV — EaI' 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 
BBEfHABTE.  WORKS  bT. 

LiBRARV  EDITION.    In  Seven  Vol 

BBBT  KUIB'S  OOLLBOTBD  WOKKB.  t 

VoL     I.  Conn.     

VoL   11.  Loci.  _ 

Volivili  Talis  o»  ihi  Pacific  Slojb— II.    Wlih  Pvuiit  bj-  Jomr  PrrriB,  RJL 

THB  BBLECT  W08K8  OF  BBET  IUKTE,inPriHeandI>oetiT    ^Itb Introdaciorr 

ElMV  bT  J.  M.  BILLIW.  Portrailof  Auihor.and  50  lUnBtt.  Cr.Bvo,  cl.  ei..  »»,  Sd. 

BBBTHiBTE-SPOETICU.W0BKS.  HsDd.oiadcpaper&bDckrun.  Cr.8va,4B.«A. 

THE  OUKEfl    OF   THE    FIBAIE    ISLE.     Wiita  iS  originil  Drawing!  b;  Katb 

GuiH AWAY,  reproduced  in  Colours  br  EduvhdEvahi.    Small  4(0,  cloth,  3*. 

„ J —  Wood. 

A  UPPHO  OF  QBEBH  SPBIBOB,  Ac.    Witfi  Two  lllustntions  bv  Huus  Nisbet. 
COLOBBL  BTABBOTTLE'B  CLIEBT,  UID  BOMB   OTBER  PEOPLE.       VS'ith  a 

FroDIlipifce  bv  Fied.  Barnard. 
SULT  DOWB,  *e.    Wilh  s  Froniispieee. 

SUBIlANovel.    Willi  a  Fronlispieee.    _     ^ IShortly. 

Post  8vo,  illu^iraV^  boa'rda,  3*.  each. 
QSBRIEL  COflBOT.  I   THE  LUCK  OF  BOABIBQ  C&MP,  &c. 

U  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOO,  &c         |   CUIFOBHIAB  BTORIEB. 

FLIP.       *"     "°' V    '  MARUJA.  I  ')      A  PhIlUB  OF  THE  SIBBRAS. 

«i'ilRTAEK.''f'^J£:FF  BRIGGS'S  LOVE  BTOBT. 

_  lE'B^ I 

BRYDGES.- UNCLE   SAM    AT    HOME.     By  Harold  Brvdges.     Post 


BDCHAKAN'S  (HOBERTJ  WORKS.    ctowi.8vo.cio.ho«ra,«ta,ea<:h. 

SELECTED  POBMB  OF  ROBERT  BUCfUirAK.  With  Frontispiece  bj  T.  Dalziei.. 
TBB  BARTHOUAKE ;  or,  Sii  Days  and  a  Sabbath, 

THE  CUT  OF  OBRin  :  Ad  Epic  Poem.    Wilh  Two  Illustrallona  hj  P.  Machab. 
THE  OUTCAST :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  lllualtalion*  by  RuDotF  Blind, 

Petek  Mackab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  8vo,  crotb  eilra,  Sa. 
ROBERT  BOGHARAR'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plale  Poi- 

irail.    CtQ~ii  8vo,  cloth  eitra,  ?■.  »d. 

Crown  8vD,  cloth  eiira.  3a.  6d.  eaclii  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  as,  each. 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD.         LOVE  ME  FOK  EVER.    Fronliapiece 
A  CHILD  OF  MATURE.  Frontispiece.       AKHAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  XUIOR. 


ODD  AHD  THE  MAR. 

trslions  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
THE  MAKTIRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 


THE  KEW  ABELARD. 

MATT !  A  Slorj  of  a  Caravi 
THE  MABTGK  OF  THE  1 
THE  HEIB  OF  LIBHE. 


BDRTON  (CAPTAIN). -THE   BOOK    OF    THE    SWORD:   Beme  a 

History  oi  the  Sword  and  it>  Use  in  all  Couotriei,  froiD  the  Earliest  Timea      Bv 
,. „  T, ,.,..,..    ._    ...,....__..___     .^_ °—  cloth  e»tra.  aan. 

,_    MELARGHOLT:   A  New  Edition,  with  translaliona     of  the 
LRATOMI^D  "^Being  anV 


BDRTON  (ROBERT). 

THE  AHATOHT    OF 

Classical  Eitracts.    __..^ 

MBLAROHDLT  ARATOMIBED    Being  an  Abridement,  for  p^lar  use,  of  Burtoi 


QAINE   (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  clo.h  e-tra,  3..  Od.  each: 
8iAd0w''0F  a  'cMMeI"  'a  SOr'oF  HAOAR?'''     i'tHB  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON    (COMMANDER). -THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    ^^BLAT^ 

PRISCB^'  PRIVATBEB.    By  V.  LovETT  Caheros,  K.N.,  C.B.   With  Two  Sl^u-* 
"-1,  illustrated  bonrria_  a*. 


CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY.  Poetsv 

JULIET'S  QUABDIAH.  |   DECEIYEB8  EVE: 


CHATTO    &  WINDUS,   214,   PICCADILLY.  5 

CARITYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.     With   Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  Od. 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THOMAS    CARLTLE    AND     RALPH    WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.    Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  94g. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7»,  Od« 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.  Vol.  L  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  IL,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  Trans'ations 
o f  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  68.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.— A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.    By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.    With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  and  450  tine  Illusts.  Large  4t0.hf.-bd.,  g8». 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  DemySvo, cloth  limp.  9»,  6d. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :  A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clare.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  *2», ;  cloth  limp,  Sla.  6d. 

CLIVE  (MRS.  ARCHER),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3«.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL. |     WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS   AND   DREAMS.      By  Edward    Clodd,  F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  38.  6d.  

COBBAN.  — THE    CURE    OF    SOULS:   A  Stor^^     b7~J.  Maclaren 

Cobban.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  fi», 

i        COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.   Two  Vols  ,  Svo,  cloth,  348. 
'  CURLY:  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.  Cr.  Svo,cl.,  l8.  6d. 

I       COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-fHE  BAR  SINISTER.    Post  8vo.  2s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  38.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.     |     BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION,     i     YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.      |     A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 

I  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  98.  each. 

I  SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  I         SWEET  AND  TWENTY. 

;  I  A  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  FRANCES. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  Svo.  cl.  ex.,  38. 6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  38.  each ;  c1.  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
AFTER  DARK.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R. A.,  and  F.  A  Eraser. 
NO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MV  MISCELLANIES.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Eraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Dv  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A  ,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 


THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOVELS. 
THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN. 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE. 
"I  SAY  NO." 
A  ROGUE*S  LIFE. 
BLIND  LOYE.     With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier. 

COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  MONOGRAPH  ON  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  »s.  [Shortly. 


6  BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 

COUfAlCS  HUKOBOOS  WOBKS  :  "Broad  Gnns,"  "My  NigbtROwn 
and  Slipperi,''  uul  uber  Humoioui  Woclu  o[  Giorge  Colmaii.  Willi  Life  by 
G.  B.  Biic»iToii»,  nod  Ffoniijpieca  by  Hochrth.     Crown  8vq,  dmh  eilra,  tm.  8(1. 

By  G.  CoLMORB,  Aulho» 
8vo. 

COLQOHODK.-EVEBY   INCH   A   SOLDIEB :  A  Novel.      By  M.  }. 

COLgUHjijii.    Post  8VQ,  illuslrand  boarda,  «■■ ■' 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY  :  A  Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Rkam.    Ct<™iigvo.  1«.i  cloihlimp,  Is.  Sd. 

cohWX¥"(SOScure  da  works  by. 

DEMOHOLOOy  UD  DEVIL-URE.    Wiih  6j  illiuHtalioni.    Third  Bdiiioo.    Tn« 

A  lECKUGB  or  BTiOKIEB.     «  lUiuts.  byW.  J.  Hmuhessit.    5g.  Svo,  clotli,  «b. 
PIMB  AID  PALM:  A  Novel.    Two  Voli.,  crown  Bva.clolb  giItb, 'Jls. 
QEORllB  WASHUrOTOH'B  BULBB  OP  CIVILITY  Trued  to  (heir  Sources  and 
Renored.     Fcap.  Bvo,  Japanese  velliiin.  a«.  Bd. 

COOK  (DUrfOH).  KOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUQHTEB.  Cr.  Bvo. 


si,,3«.Sd.;  poat  Bvo, illasL boards, 4», 

(fOiSfWAEif-fDpiJLAR^'ROMAN^  THE  WEST  OF  ^S^ 

LUD;   or,  The  Drolls,  Tradliiom,  and  Superstitiom  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected 
by  Boaaiii  Hltht,  F.K.S.  Two  Sleet-plates  by  Ggo.CKumsmHU.  Cr.Bvo.  el..  T«.  «j. 

COTES.-TWOQIBLS  ON  A  BABGE7   By  V.  Cecil  Cotes.      with 
CRADDOCkf-THE    PROPHET"  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  HOUN^ 

TAIWS.  ByCHABiKS  Egbkkt  CuAnpocK,  Posi  8to,  must,  bds.,  a^.j  cl.limp.  Itn.Sd. 

CTllM.- AD  VENTURES  OP  A  FAIR  REBEL."  By  Matt  CRiM,~^ViiS 

CROKEB  (B.M.),   NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  »..  each ;  cloth,  at  Ud.  each^^ 

PBBTTY  HI8B  NEVI1.LE,  |      DIANA  BAXRIHGTON, 

A  BIRD  OF  PA6BA0E.  |      PROPER  PBIDB. 
A  FAMILY  LlKEnEBB.    ' 


CRUiKSHANK'S  COMiC  ALMANACK.  Complete  m  Tw5~s5Siir 
The  First  from  iBjj  lo  1843:  Ihe  Secomo  from  1844  to  1853-  A  Gatberine  a 
■he  Basr  Humour  of  Thackeray.  Hood,  Maymew,  Albert  Suiih,  A'Beckett 

„ T, .  . -.-g,  EnErivini!S  and  Woodcuisby  Cruir 

,  crown  Svo,  cloth  giLl,  tm.  6d.  eaeb 


SHtTiR.  HiNE,  Lakpells,  Sc.    Two  VoIs  ,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gill,  T». 
THE  LIFE  Olr   OGOBGE    GRUIKSHARK.     By    Blanchard  7ERBoi.t 


Witt 


.  _JING  (C.  F.  GORDOU),  WORKS  BY.      Demy  avo,  d.  e.78..6d   ea^ 
IB  THE  HEBRIDES.    With  Auloiype  l-icsimile  and  ii  llluslralLons. 
IH  IHE  HIMALAVHB  AND  ON  THE  IKDIAHPLAINB.    With  41  IllasiraJiona. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT^    With  PliolQeVavure  Fronlis.    Demy  gyp,  d    7,  ,4^ 

CUSSANS.— A  HANDBOOK  "OF  HERALDRY  ;   with  Init?5Ml5HrTS"r 

TraclilK  PedigrEKS  and  Decipheiins  AncLenI  MSS.,  *c.    By  JoHS  E.  CUBSAMS.     Wilh 
40B  Woodculi.  Two  Coloured  and  Two  Plain  Plates.  Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra.  T».«J 

CYPLES(W.)-HEABTS  of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cr,3s.'6d.;  postBvo.bd^'"^' 
nANIEL— HERHIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMETbV  Gfiokiii 

"  DAHiEt- WithllluslratlonsbyKQBEBTCRmKSHAiiK.  CfownBvo.clolllextra  3B.«d 
DADDET.-THE  EVANGELIST;  or,  Port  Salvat.oD.  bT^^J^S^; 
_Daudst.    Crqwa  Bvo,  clolh  e.lra.  .'la.  «.l.  i  post  Bvo,  illi.siraled  boardg.  3,  ""''SE 

DAVENANt.-HINfS  FOR  PARENTS  ON"T HE  CH0ICFOF"A  PrTT 

FE8BIOH  FOR  THEIR  BOHB.    ByF.  Davksamt,  M,A.    Post  Svo,  In.;  el     !■    tti 

DA  VIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BYi  ~  -^— :— ■ 

CtowD  Svo,  la. each:  cloth  limp.  I*.<|d,  each. 
ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXINB,  AND  SURGICAL  RUIB. 


CHATTO   Sc   WINDUS,    214,   PICCADILLY. 
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DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  P.p.    Two  Vols..>crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  ltl8. 

BAWSON.— THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH :  A  Novel  of  Adventure. 
By  Erasmus  Pawson,  M.B.  Edited  by  Paul  Pevom.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  Nisbet.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3w.  Od. ■ 

DE  GUERIN.-THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.    With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-Bsuve.     Translated  from  the 
2oth  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  FROXHiNcmAM.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  gg.  Od. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  gg.  Od. 

DE  MILLE.~A  CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.    By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3a.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9m, 

DERBY  (THE).— THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Perby,  from  Piomed  to  Ponovan.     With  Brief  Accounts  of 
The  Oaks.    By  Louis  Henry  Curzon;    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Og. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.8vo.cl.,  3g.6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds..»g.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS. |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  9g.  each. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.       .  |    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.   With  a  New  Bibliography. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Og.— Also  a 

Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mavfair  Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ^g.  Od. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.    With  57  Illustrations 

by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof.  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7g.  Od. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Pogmatic.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.P.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7g,  Od. 
THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,   AND 

STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.P.   With  an  English  Bibliography 

Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7g,  Od. 
AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9a. 
FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
^^  -*^i7JJ2*J?,^;.-??LS^**"=^  ^'  ^^'*'^'  ^-M*  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tg.  Od. 
SSAS5JK?K5??XL^*y™°'°S^^*^»  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl..  Og.  Od. 
S2JH??  KIS.^  P^^*  A  Biographical  Pictionary.  By  F.Hays.  Cr.8vo,cl..  Sm, 
WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:   A  Pictionary  of  Curious,  Quamt,  and  oAt-of- 

the-Way  Matters,    tsy  Eliezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7g.  Od. 

DIDEROT.-THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.    Translated,  with  Annota- 

tions,  from  Piderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Com6dien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.    Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4g.  Od. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY.  ~~~ 

_  EIG&^ETN^H^^clrT^U^^^^ir^^^^^^^  ^^^f'J^^  ^^S^XtAl'',: 

DOBSON   (W.    T.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  Svo.  doth  Ump,  a*.  Od.  each 

LITERARY  FRIVOLITIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES^  AND  FROLIcS 
POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECcfeNTRICITfes.       '""*'*"*'• 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  9g.  each;  cloth  limp,  ^g.  Od.  each. 


THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |    WANTED! 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST! 

TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  LAW. 
FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 


THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.    With  23  lUustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

Jg.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.    With  6  fuU-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3g.  Od.    

DOYLE  (C0NAM).-THE  FIRM  OP  GIRDLESTONE.     By  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3..  «d. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 

tePortnits.  Cr.8vo,cl.ei.,ai>.per  Vol. 
_    _  _  :ritical  lad  Eiplamlorj,  and   a  Bio- 

graphical Memoir  by  Wu.  GirFoiD.    Edited  by  Col.  Cuhkihghah.   Tbiee  Vols. 
CHAPMAH'B  WORKS.     Complela  ia  Three  Volt      Vol.  1.   contain!    Iha   Plwi 
campiele;  Vol.  II.,  Poemi  ind  Minor  Trinalallain,  with  m  Introdnctoiy  Ess»j 
by  A.  C.  Stikhuiiki  ;  Vol.  Ill.,TiiniUooni  of  Ihe  Iii»d  and  OdyMej. 
■ARLOWE'B  WOBKS.    Ediied,  ■itli  Notes,  by  Col.  Cumnikgham.    One  Vol. 
■  »BBia0BR'«PLfTS^FromGii7oi.D;9T«l.  Edit  fay  CoI.Cummiwohaw.  OneVol. 

BUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNEtTE),  WORKS 'BV. 

CrowD  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7a.  fld.  each, 
A  800IU.  DBPABTUBE:  How  Orthodociaand  I  Went  roond  the  World  by  Our- 

telvet    WithiiillluflralionabyF.  "  '^"— -— " 
U  AMBRICUI  OIRL  II  LOHDOR. 

THK  BIMPLR  ADYKIITURBB  OF  MBM  aUHlR.    1 -_       ,...,,_.^., . 

DYER.— THE  FfiEf^E&HE   OF   PLANTS.     By  Kev.  T.  F.  Thisei-ton 


FLBTOHRR'S  (GILES)  CDM^LBTE  POEHB.    C—     - 
DAVIBS*  ISIR  JOHHl  COBPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Voli. 
HERRICS'B  (ROBBRTI  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMB.    Three  Vo 
BIDaBT-8  ISIR  PHI  LIP  I  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  V. 


EDGCUMBE.-ZEPHYRUS  ;  AHoliciayiD  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 
EDWARDES  (MBS.  ANNIE)rNOVELS  BYT  ~'"~ 

A  POIHT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  hoards,  a». 

AROHIE  LOYELL.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  eitra.  »«.  6J. :  post  8vo,  illual.  boards   »■. 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER). -WORDS,    FACTS,    AHD    PHRASESTTa 


EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.    Post  Bvo,  illu5iratcd  board),  -Jn.  i  cloth  lin 
FELICIA.    Post  Svo,  illuslraled  board;,  it*. 


EGEKTOK.-SUSSEX  FOLK  &  SUSSEX  WAYS.  By  Rev.  J.  c.Eg^^^^ 

EGGLESTON  (EDWARD")T^dXY  :  A  N^l.~PQ;ri7j;iii^;rbdra^ 
EMANUEL.— ON    DIAMONDS    AND    PRECIOUS    STONES~:~Tb^ 

ENGLISHMAN'S~HOUSE,   THE  VAPraclLcal  Guide  to  a]  rmt^iiSzn^ 

S«lec.irg  or  B^ldinE  a  Hou.e  ;   with  E^-ioiataa  of  Cost   Quantities,  «c.     By  c.  J 

RlCHAHnsoti.  Wuli  Coloured  Prontisp.eca  apd  600  lliiists.  Crown  8vp.  clolh.  vVHi. 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.        ~" 

THE  UPE  AND  TIKES   OF   PRINCE   CHARLES    STUART.    Count   of   Albany 

BTORIEB  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    Witbaa  Autotype.'  CrQw"svo',  Mq'i* 6, 

EYES,    OUR  :    How   to   Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  01d~Ac^?^"'^ 

]o»«  B,ow»iHO.  F.R.A.S.    With  ;o  must..    Eifjhleonth  Thousand.  Crown*^|;„  fl 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  SAM"uBrASVi,lii 

*^     BUKt.A.M.    Fifth  EditioT..  Revised  and  Enlarjjed.  Crown  S:,o.  cloth  extra   i^^ 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  WORKS  BY. '  Post  Svo,  cioih  ext^T^irk^r^ 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTOBT  OF  A  C&HDLB:  Lecluiesdelivered  b^fornTi  ' '^^r 

Audience.    Edited  by  Willlw  Crookes.  F.C.S.    With  numeroo;  IiiT.'.J";-^'"''' 

OK   THE    VARIOUS   FORCES   OF   NATURE,  ARD  THEIR     RBLATiAwb     .iU 

EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  W.i.ltam  Crookks.  F.C.S.    With  IMo^ra^i  "°     ™ 

FARRER  <j.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY.  ^ '' — 

MILITARY  MANKBRB  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  An. 

WAR:  ThreeEMayB,reprintedftom"MilitarrHann=rs."    Cr.avo.  la,,  d    l,.sj 

FENN  (MANVILLE).— THE  NEW  MISTRESS :  A  Novel.  ^B7GTwi;r 

V11.LE  Fehh,  Author  of  •'  Dooble  Cunaing,"  ftc.    Ciown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Si».'«i 
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FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 

Living  and  Dining.    By  Fin-Bbc.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  g».  6d.  

FIREWORKS,  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro- 

technist's  Treasury.    By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  267  Illustration?.   Cr.  8vo.  jcl.,  «5a»» 

fTtZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS~BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.    Cfrown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Post  Bvo,  cl.,  38.  6d. 
A  DAT*S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.4to.l8. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  38.  6<1. ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 

Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  *2m»  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TDTXOTSON. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.    I  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchlnleckj.    With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 
Doings,  and  Writings ;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  cloth,  348. 

FLAMMARION. — URANIA  :    A  Romance.     By  Camille  Flammarion. 

Translated  by  Augusta  Rice  Stetson.     With  S7  Illustrations  by  Db  Bielsr, 
Myrbach,  and  Gambard.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra.  Sn, 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.dT)  COMPLETE  POEMS :  Christ's  Victoria 

in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.    With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  boards,  08. 

FLUDYER  (HARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE :   A  Series  of  Family  Letters. 

Post  Bvo.  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  l8.  Od. 

F0NBLA1^E(ALBANY).-FILTHY  LUCRE.  PosTsvo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each:  post  Bvo,  illustrated  board;;.  34.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.f  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAVE? 
OLYMPIA.  Post  Bvo.  illust.  bds.,  3s.  |  ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  Bvo,  pict.  cover.  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth.  68.  X  po^t  Svo.  tllnst  hoards.  3*. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY. 

SETH*S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.    Post  Bvo.  illustrated  boards.  3s. 
{;  THE  LAWTON  GIRL.   With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  ex.,  Gs. 

f :  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A  HISTORY  OF.    By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  Bvo.  cloth  boards,  Ts.  tfd.  each. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Pre- 

face  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth.  38.  Od. ;  post  Bvo.  illust.  bds.,  38. 

FRISWELL (H AIN).— ONE  OF  TWO ;  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I  LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 

FRY*S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.    Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.    Crown  ovo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

HARDENING  BOOKS.     Post  Svo,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
^  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE:  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenny. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Tans  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.    By 

Tom  Jerrold.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  is.  6d, 
MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.;  post  Bvo.  illustrated  boards,  38. 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  THE.    Is.  Monthly.    In  addition  to  the 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  tor  which  this  Magazine  has 

so  high  a  reputation,  ** TABLE  TALK**  by  Sylvanus  Urban  appears  monthly. 

*^*  Bound  volumes  for  recent  years  kept  n  itock,  Ss.  ttd.  each;  Cases  /or  ftmitn^^Sk*, 
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G  ENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Aiiiitiallv~inl^ovember.  ii. 
The  jeo2  AonuaJ,  vtrUltn  bv  T.  W.  SreioHT.  le  enuiled  "TBB  MDKWUKB 
TRAQgPY." ^ 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  Ihe  Brothers  Gwmm 
i:\d  Tranilated  br  £00*11  TAruit.  Witb  iDiroduciionlw  John  RusKiH.uid  n  Siect 
l^^^a les  after  GeonQt  CiiuimHinii.    Square  avQ.ilolh.  ti..«J.;  gll  sdiees.  yn.gJ. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

CiDwn  &VO,  cloib  eiUa,  3*.  fid.  eacb  :  pffii  Bvd,  illuslraied  boaidB.  3*.  aoctL 
ROBIH  GRAY.  I  LOVIMG  A  DREAM.    I   THE  COLDER  SHAFt. 
THB  rLOWEB  OF  THE  FOREST.      |    OF  HIGH  OE6BBE. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

T  WILL  THE  WORLD  B 


I  HARD  KNOT. 


HEARTS 
BY  MEAD  ASD  GTREAH. 
THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 
FANCY   FREE.  I  IH  HORODR  BOUKD. 
IJIHT.  I  BLOOD-MOMET. 

.  :  cl  ,  Is.  6d. 


FOR  THE 

gUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW.  ,    

in  PASTURES  GREEN.  '    HEART'S  DELIGHT. 

GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).-SENTENCED 

GILBERT  (WiLLlAM),  NOVELS  BY.    FosiSvo,  iiiuB.ra.=,i  boards,  -j-.e^ 

DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                       |    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTEBMOROER. 
TBBW 1 Z  AR  DO  FT  HE  MOD  NT  A  IK.   | 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.    Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  ea< 


EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  wrltlEn  bi  W.  5.  Giles 
The  Sorceier— H.M.S.  "Pidafoie"— PiraiesoTPenJuncE— loh 
pTiac««s  Idi — The  Mtkado — Trial  by  [ury.     Demy  &va.  clolh  li 

IBS   "GILBERT  AKD  BULLIVAN"  BrBTHDAY  BOOK:  Qqd 

Dan  in  Ilia  Vnar.  Fsplprlprt  from  Plave  hj  W.  S.  Giluhiit  set  I 


GLANVlLtE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  ol  Love,  Bailie  aitd  Advenlure.  With  3  ninm.  by 
HumeMi^bet.    Ct.  avo.  cloIb  eilra,  3a.  Sd.  1  post  Sva,  llluatnledbosnls,  Sn. 

THE  FOBSIOKER I  A  Romance  of  Mulonaland.  With  Froulispieee  and  VienEiie 
by  Hume  M.met.    Second  Edhion.Crown^vo,  oloth  eitra.  3m.  ed.        

GLENNY.-A  YEAffS  WoRK  IN  "GARDEN  AND  GREENHODSE: 

Pr.iclica!  Advice  10  Amateur  GardenorB  as  10  Ibe  ManaEsmenl  of  Ibe  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.    By  Gbobqei  Gleunv.    Post  8.0.  In.;  ctotb  limp,  Ig.  fid. 
GODWiN.-LlVES  OF   THE   NECROMANCERS.     By  William  Gob- 

GOLDEN "TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,   THE:    An  Encyclopedia  of 

GOODMAN.-THE  FATE"pF  HERBERT  WAYNEr"By  E.  J.  'good- 


GBAHAM.  — THE    PROFESSOR'S    WIFE:  A  Siory 
(iBcri.-^    - ; 

■■'-    WORKS  BY. 
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IJABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of -Helen's  Babies"),  novels  BY. 

^'^  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  9a»  each ;  cloth  limp,  3a«  6d.  each. 

BRUETOH*S  BAYOU, |    COUNTRY  LUCK. 

HAIR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease,  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.    Crown  8vo.  !■« 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.  Cr.  8vo.  ci.  ex..  6«.  each. 

NEW  BYKBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |     THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small  4to,  cloth  extija,  88. 

HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclisb,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.    Medium  Syo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 

HALUDAY  (ANDROT-E VERY-DAY  PAPERS.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  2s. 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.    With  over  loo  FacsimUes 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  S|g.  6d. 

HANKY-PANKY  :  A  Collection  of  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  aoo 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  4».  Od. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     By 

LadyPuFFUs  Hardy.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  gg. 

HARDY  (THOMAS).  — UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.   By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."    With  Portrait  and  15 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gg. 

HARPER.— THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD  :  Old  Times  and  New  on  a  Classic 
Highway.  By  Charles  G.  Harper.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  lUus- 
trations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  16(i.  

HARWOOD.— THE  TENTH  EARL.    By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gg. 

HAWEIS   (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.    With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  la. ;  cloth,  la.  Od. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Demy  Svo.  cloth  limp,  ga.  Oa. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M. A.).-AMERICAN  HUMORISTS :  Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell    Holmes^  Tames  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

HAWLEY  SMART.— WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ga. 

HAWTHORNE.— OUR   OLD   HOME.      By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.   Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  15a. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  da.  each. 
GARTH.           L BLUCE  QUENTIN.     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  I       DUST. 

SEBASTIAN  STROME.  DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL.  |    THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9a.  ea'^>> 
HISS  CADOGNA.                                    \     LOYE-OR  A  NAME. 
MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS^    Fcap.  8va  illustrated  cover,  la. 

HEATH.— MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I   GREW   THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6a. 

HELPS   (SIR  ARTHUR),    WORKS   BY.     Post  Svo,  cloth  Ump,  9s.  6d.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MSTERS.   |     SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 
IVAN  DE  BIRON ;  A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3a.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  illost.  bds.,  9a. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA  PAGE  2  A  Novel.     By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od. 

HERMAN.— A  LEADING  LADY.  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Author 
of  "  The  Bishops'  Bible."    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9a. ;  cloth  extra,  9a.  <ML« 
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HERR1CK'S~  (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE   NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETB  COLLECTED  POEMS.  Witt.  WeuiofUI-lDirodiicUDn  and  Note,  by  ihe 
_R^Ey._A^^^G«os»BT.  D.U.  .S.lfdt'am^.  4c  Tlirte  Vot.'..  cto«n  Bvo,  cl.  his..  IS». 
HERTZKA.— FBEELAHD  :  A   Social  ArUicipalion.      By  Dr.  Theocor 


HILL.— TREASON-FELONY:  A  Nmel.  Byjoiis  Hill.  TwoVola, 
HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVEKN  IHBCDOTBB  AND  SATINOSi  locludinc  Reminiscences  connecle 

Coffee  House?,  CI  ub5,  &c.    Witn  Itiuslralions.    Ciown  ato.  ciolh,  3».  Si 

THE   LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.     By  One  of  th 


HOEY.-THE  LOVER'S  CREED.   By  Mrs.  Casiiel  Hoev.  Postgvo.Ss. 
HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN). -NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Croivn  8to,  Is. 
HOLMES.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  "PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 


PReGERYATIOEC.    By  G"i.r.os  Holmes.  H.D.     i 


HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCBAT   OF   THE    BREAKFAST-TABLE.      Illi 


litiaied   by 


J.    GORDOB 


THE 


HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Fro^  and  Vet 

oi  ilie  A.iihor,  Porlriil,  an.l  aw  illiislialions.    Crown  flvo,  cloll 
BOOp-B  WaiHS  AHD  ODDITIES.    Widi  As  Uluslralians.    Posi 


HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  iocluding  b 

LudicrouB  Advealuies.  Bods  Mois.  Puiis,  and  Hnues.    Wilh  Lile  Df  lbs  Auttac 


HOPKINS.-*"TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel, 


HORNE.  —  ORION  :    An   Epic   Poem.   "l3y  Richabd  HEsoiaT  Hoi 


HORSE  (THE)  AND  HIS  RIDER  :  An  AnecdoiVc  Medley.   By  ■■  Thor- 
HONQERFORD~(llRS.),   Author   of    "Molly   Bawn,"  NOVELS   BY: 


HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

I    THAT  OTHER  PERSOir. 


HYDROPHOBIA:    >  ,      ,     ;       ,      ,    ,  Sysiem  r  Technique  of 

TDLTRTTHE)":  .\   M  ■■  :■■■'■      -'  ■-  ■  ■■         i  'i.i.'i  liyT^/oME  K. TeromiI 

*     and  Robert  R.  lU.ii.      ifji,ii«>,  li»i„ir,rmi.     M,|Mnco  HenlMj.-Vdl!  L  now 
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INGELOW  (JEAN).-FATED   TO  BE  FREE.    With  24  Illustrations 

by  G.  J.  PiNWBLL.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3ii.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  1i»» 
INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  One  of  Thfm.  Crown 8vo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,   SONGS  OF.    Collected  and  Edited  by 

_    A.  Perceval  Graves.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  g».  6d. 

JAMES.-A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 

James.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  1».  6d. 

JANVIER. -PRACTIMlKERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Cather^^ 

A.  Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (i«.       . 

JAY  (HARRIETT),   NOVELS  BY.      Pose  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  )l«.  each. 
THE  DARK  GOLLEEN.  |    THE  QUKEN  OF  GONNAUOHT. 


JEFFERIES   (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo.  cloth  limp.  t|».  (id.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  |  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS.  |  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RIGHARD~JEFFERIEb7    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi- 
tion.   With  a  Photograph  Portrait.    Cr..wn  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6fi. 


JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

GURIOSITIES  OF  GRITIGISM.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

LORD  TENNYSON ;  A  Biographical  Sketch.     With  a  Photograph.    Cr.  Svo,  cl..  On, 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.    By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.    With  64  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Square  Svo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  Hm, 

JERROLD.-THE  BARBER'S  CHAIR ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  halt-bound.  !i|h. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  1».  each;  cloth  limp.  ]».6d.  each. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTIGULTURE :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
_    OPR  KITGHEN  GARDEN;  The  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  Svo,cl.,l».6d. 

JESSE.- SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.    Post  Svo,  clotn  limp,  i|a. 

JONES  (WiLLIAMrF.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.     Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra,  r..  <kl.  each. 

FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds.  Eggs.  Luck.  &c.    With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS !  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  too  Illustrations. 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunnino- 
HAM.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6».  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Transfat'ed  by  WHisToiT 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  or  the  Jews."    With  5a 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  half-bound,  l^w.  1M, 

KEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapter^s  onArt  and  ArtistsT'By 

Robert  Kempt.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  9n.  6d. 

KERSHAW.  -  COLONIAL    FACTS     AND     FICTIONS:     HumJr^ 

Sketches.    By  Mark  Kershaw.   Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  t|». ;  cioth,  *2n,  6d. 

KEYSER.  — CUT  BY  THE   MESS:   A  Novel.     By  Arthur  Kbvsek. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is.  ^  cloth  lirop,  Iw.  Oil. 

KING  (R.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3».  6d.  ea. ;  post  Svo.  bds.,*Jii.ea. 

A  DRAWN  GAME.  |    ««THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN.*' 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boardft,  9«.  each. 
PASSION'S  SLAVE. |         BELL  BARRY.  __ 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirtee'nthCentury. 
Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lornb,  K.T.  Cr.  evo,  cl.  bx.,  %«»«, 


Prose    and  Vei 
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KMIGHT.-THE   PATlEHrS   VADE    KECUM:" 

rA«B'S"~(CHARLES)   COMPLETE"  WOHKST  iiT": . 

"  iiieliidlna"Po«ii»fot  Cbildren"  sod"  Prince  Donu."    Edited,  wiih 

iiilroducllon,  by  B.  H,  Skephihd.     With  Two  PortraiU  and  Pacsiniila  oi  a 
of  IhB  "  BsHV  on  RcKUl  Pig.''    Ciown  Svo.  half-bouod,  To.  6d. 

THB  E8UTB  Of  EUA.   PoslSvo.pilntedoD  taldpapsi  andhalf-bouad,  3>. 

LITTLE  EBBtTS:  Sksichei  and  Cbatactsii  by  Charles  Laub,  selected  ima 
Leti«rs  br  Pibct  Fitiqsiuld.    Post  Bvo,  clotb  liuip,  3b.  Sd. 

THE  DRUJlTIO  BB8AYS  OF  CHBBLEB  LAMB.    Wtb  IntroducUon  sndP 
■     "  ■'  -  -  id  Sieel-plaie  Ponr- '-      "-  -  -       "  ^  •    ■-     ■ 


LAND0R.-C1TATI0N  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SBAKS- 

FEABE,  *c„  before  Sir  Thohab  Locv.  louchlne  Deei-slealiDg,  19th  SBplamhet,  1581. 
~       1,  A  OOMFBREHCE  OF  HABTEB  EDMURD  SFEHaERwIitiiliB 


tto"  burlthB.  a» 


LANE.-THE   THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  co 

£aElaDd  THE  ABABIAH  HIOHTB'  EMTBRTAIMHEHTB. 
Arabic,  oilb  Notea,  by  Edwahd  Williau  Lakk.  Uliislrale 
Bogtavini*  (mm  Designs  by  Habviv.  Edited  bj  Euivabd  Sta 
Pr^ace  by  Stahlbv  Labb-Pqole.  Three  Volt,,  demy  Bvo.  cloli 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  OLKBOV:  ' 


FOEEHSIC  ABECTOTEB. | 

LEIGH  (HENHYS.).   WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS    OP    COOKAVIIK.     Prinlfrf  m  haur 

JEUX   D'EBPRET. 


THBAT8IC&L  AHEODOTEB. 


LEVS(JOHN).— THE^INDSAYSiARtimani^.  PQstSvo,illusi.bds-,25. 
LIFE   IN    LONDON;  or.  The  History  o£  Jkiihv  "Haw-thokn"  and  "Cob- 


I    UnOEB  WHICH  LORD? 
"MY  LOVE!"  I         lOKB. 

ATOMEKENT  OF  LEAH  DURDIB.         PABTOB  CAREW,  Hllllonalra  S  Kiser. 
TUB  WORLD  WELL  LOBT.  \ 


LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Wiib 
LUCY.-QIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.     BylfEs-i 


Illustrations 
W.  Lucv.     Crown 


THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  EHEMY*S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  8AX0H. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DI8DAIH. 
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MeCARTHY  (JUSTIN,  M.PA  WORKS  BY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMEek  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  iJIs.  each.— Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6».  each.— And  a 
ToBiLEE  Edition,  with  ap  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  ot  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
lari^e  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fm»  tf d.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol..  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 
—Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  t|».  tfd. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
19ii.  each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3a.  each. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  GOMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID  OF  ATHENS. 

CAMIOLA;  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE/'    By  I  Jstin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6w. 

MCCARTHY  (JUSTIN  H..  M.P.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  FRENOH  REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vo,  1'^m.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

ANOUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.   Crown  8vo,  la. :  cloth,  la.  (id. 

IRELAND  SINGE  THE  UNION  ;  Irish  History.  1798-1 886.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6m. 

HAFIZ  IN  LONDON  :  Poems.     Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3».  tfd. 

HARLEQUINADE-;  Poems.  _Small_4to,_ Japanese  vellum,  8m. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.    Crown  8 vo, "picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  1».  6d. 

DOOM  I  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. 

DOLLY:  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  1m.;  cloth  limp,  la.  6d. 

LILY  LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  6d. 

THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  DAYS:  Persian  Tales.  Edited  by  Justin  H. 
McCarthy.  With  a  Photogravures  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Two  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  half-bound,  Iga. 

MACDONALDTGEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY.  " 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 

case,  Jlla.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  'iSm,  tfd.  each. 

Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without.— the  Hidden  Life. 

,,     II.  The  Disciple.— The  Gospel  Women.— Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 

„    III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— A  Book  of  Dreams.— 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
„     IV.  Parables.- Ballads.— Scotch  Songs. 

„  V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„VIII.  The  Light  Princess.— The  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes.— The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight 
„      X.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o*  Rivven.— The  Castle.— The  Broken 
Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 

THE  POETIOAL  WORKS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  MAGDONALD.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  the  Author,    s  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  19m.  IShortly, 

A  THREEFOLD  GORD.  Poems  by  Three  Friends.  Edited  by  Dr.  George  Mac- 
Donald.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  5a. 

HEATHER  AND  SNOWt  A  Novel,    h  vols.,  crown  8vo. jShortly. 

MACGREGOR.  -  PASTIMES    AND  "PLAYERS  :    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.    By  Robert  Macgreoor.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  9n,  6d. 

MACOY.—INTERUmESrAND  UNDERTONE    ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay.  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY GHARAOTER8:  8B  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical. 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  ofthe  form#  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d. 

MACQUOID   (MRS.),    WORKS   BY.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d.  each.  ~ 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
PIOTUREB    AND    LEGENDS    FROM    NORMANDY   AND    BRITTANY.      With 

34  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  6y  lUugtrationg  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a»  each. 
THE  EVIL  BYB,  and  other  Stories.   |        LOST  ROSE. 


i6  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BV 

HAOIC  LANTERN,  THE, 


Management  i  inclnding  full  Piacltcal 


MAGICIAN'S  OWN   ; 


^  with  Cups  and  Balls, 

siiencB.    EdUtd  by  W.  H. 


MAGNA  CHARTA : 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,    pist  Bvn.  picture 
THE  NEW  PAULAVIROlHIAr  PoEltivi&m 


AARK  TWAIN,   WOKKS  BY.    Crownsvc,ctoai„<t,,7..ed.c^. 

TKE  CHOICE  WORBB  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  End  CoriECIed  (hmagti 


ttOaOHIHQ  IT,  SDri  INNOCENTS  AT  HONE. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBR&RV  OF  HUHOUfi.  Wi 
A  TAHXSB  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KINO  ARTH 


iloihBi 


»{iUusl 


THE  IHHOCEHTB  ASBOAD: 

iTlIc  Two-Shilling  E.ii.io.i 
OILDED  AGE. 


1),  ri.Ud.e 


:s.  ty  Bkji« 


'i^im'B  Proureai.    Wiih  aw  lilustraao 
MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEAEDRE  TRIP.) 

-    -.  -      -,  -     jnd  C.  D.  Wabher.    WithjulUusuilie 

inr,  ADVBKTURCa  0?  TOM  SAWTER.    Wilb  iii  [llustralioiis, 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  iii  liUisirUlons. 
THE  PRIKOS  AND  THE  PAUFEB.    With  19a  liluslratioiu. 
LICE  ON  THE  HIBBIBSIPPI.    With  y»  UlDnmiaiis. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBBBRT  FIW.    With  174  masls.  b;  E.W.  Kehbi.: 
HARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHES.    Po5i  Dvo,  lUustritcd  boirds,  «■■ 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.   Cc,  Svo,  ci.,  Sa. ;  last  Svo.  lIlD^t.bd^, : 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.      With  Ei  lllusiminiis  bv  Hal   Hursi  and  L 
\M..F„      Cr.'wn8-o,.:lQili|.i^fa.  :l..B.I. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Trai 


MABBYAT  (FLOBENCE),  NOVELS  BY. 

K  HAHVEBT  OF  WILD  OATB.  )         FIQ 


,    Etlited,  withNolea 
E.lra.»* 


MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gif  toro.    Edited 
t.,  CI  CU!tKi~6B*u,    Crpnn  8>-o.  cLoth  eitw.  «.. 

MASTERMAN.- HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS:   A  Novel      By  J. 


MAVHEW.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OFLONDONLIPE.     ByJiENt.  Maihkh-.     Whh  IIIubIs.   Croirn  5vn  cidlh  3».«J. 

MENKEN.- ""■ 


hk 


MlXiCAH  MDSTAMG  (ON  A),  through  Teias  10  the  Rio  Grande.    B"y 
HIDDLEHASS  (JEAK), "NO"VtLS^Y.    Pp^ilvo.iiius'i.boards  S..^"^ 

TOUCH  AND  BO. |    MR.  DORILLION. 

MILLER.— PHYSIOLOGYl^OR  THE  YOUNG;  or.  The  House  ^fXTfe" 

■■ Pby»olo«7,  viib  ii5  applieatinn  lo  llw  Preuivaticn  of  Health,     hf  Mrs. 

■ie«  MitLEB.    Whb  BDiHiBiu  IllMiniiiODi.   PauaTo,clolbIiiiip,3h*d, 
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MILTON  (J.  L.),    WORKS   BY.     Post  8vo,l».  each;  cloth,  is.  Od.  each. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths.  &c. 
THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo.  tm, 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6dV 
MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  Sa. 

THAT  OIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  1m.  6d. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN:  and  ALCIPHIiON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3fi. 
PROSE  AND  VERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.      Edited  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7n,  6d. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.  Post  Svo.  illust.  boards,  3a. ;  cloth,  3».  6d. 
THE  DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET:   or.  The  Valley  of  Gold.    With  Frontispiece  by 

F.  Barnard.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5a. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tis. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.    With 
12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ga. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each;  post 8vo, illustrated  boards.  3a.  each 


A  LIFE*S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 
YAL  STRANGE. 


HEARTS. 
WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 
A  MODEL  FATHER. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. 


BY  THE  GkATE  OF  THE  SEA. 
A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


BOB  MARTIN'S  LITTLE  GIRL.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. [Sept. 

Murray  (d.  christie)  &  henry  Herman,  works  by. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra,  tf a. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3a. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sn.  (id.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each. 
PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.     With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 
THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY.  ^ 

A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  3a.  6d. 
A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

JJEWBOLT.— TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  la.  6d. 

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

*'BAIL  UPl"  A  Romance  of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.    Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,3a.tfd. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  21  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.  With  27  Illusts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  «d.  [Shortly. 

NOVELISTS.— HALF-HOURS   WITH   THE   BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3a.  6d.  [Preparing, 

O'HANLON   (ALICE),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each. 
^         THE  UNFORESEEN. |    CHANCE?   OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.    9  Illusts.  by  E.  Bayard.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6a. ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  3a. 

A  LAST  LOVE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5a. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  3a. 

A  WEIRD  GIFT.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3a.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  3a. 

OUPHANT   (MRS.),    NOVELS   BY.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  3a.  each. 

THE  PRIMROSE  PATH. |  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND 

WHITELADIES.    With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Henry   Woods, 

A.R.A     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3a.  6d.}  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  3a. 

O'REILLY  (HARRINGTON).— FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL :  Ad- 

ventures  ot  John  Y.  Nelson.    100  Illusts.  by  P.  Frenzeny.    Crown  8vo,  3a.  6d. 

O'REILLY  (MRS.).-PH(EBFS  FORTUNES.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  2s. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),  POEMS  BY. 

LAYS  OF  FRANCE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  lOa.  6d. 
MUSIG  AND  MOONLIGHT.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tm,  6d. 
SOMGB  OF  A  WORKER.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d. 


CBCII.  CtSTLBHAIHt'B       SHOES. 

GAGE.  BIO  HI. 

EDALIA.  IN  A  WIHTER  CITT. 

UNDEEB  TWO  FLAGS.-    '  ARIADNB. 


n.A., 


triLLAOE  GOVITDKE. 


FRESCOES.  I  OTHHAB. 
PBINCEBS  NAFRASIHE. 
GUILOSBOI.  I  EUFFUO. 

A  by  Ebkvsb  H.  Caiiett. 


SANTA  BARBARA,  Ac.    Second  Edlilan.    Sqn»[etio,cloa.  6«.;cr.avo.8«.«^. 

WISDOM,  WIT,  AlID  PATHOS,  Hfeclnlffam  lb:  Works  0)  0«id.  by  P.  StdMet 

MQRMa.    Psl  avd.elolli  extra,  Aj>.    Cutnf  EoitioSiillgslriled  boariH. '^a. 

PAGE  (H.  A.),  WDRKS"BY. 

*     IHORBAU;  Hiil.ilcsnd  Aims.    Wllh  Poririii.    ff,;!  Svo.doib  limp,  3».»d. 
AKIMAL  AHECP0TE3.    AnaDcsil  on  a  Nf.vl;Ur,,,>..  C:a»n  gvo,  cLiJth  eum.  3n. 

PARLIAMENTARy  ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING,  A  HIS- 

TOBYOFjfromibeSluiTijioQutuiViiiuria,    ByloitPH  Cuioo.   AMew  Eiliiiou, 


PAUL— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  JJyt 


1.  Paul.  WithFrooiis. 


BT  PROXY. 

HIOH  SPIRITS. 

UNDER  OKB  ROOF. 

A  COHFIDEHIIAL  AGENT. 


HUHI 


S  STORIES. 


A  ORAPE  FROM  A  THORK. 
'    FROM  EXILE. 
'   THE  GAHOH'B  WARD. 
,   THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 

HOLIDAY  TASKS. 

GLOW-WDRH  TALES. 

THE  HVBTEBY  OF  HIBBBIDCE. 

THE^OBD  AND  THE  WILL, 
s.  -ill.  ca 


MARRIED  BENEATH  1 

BENTIHCK-S  TUTOR. 

A  PERFECT  TREABUHi::. 

A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  MK. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENOEANCE. 

CARLVOH-8  yEAR.lCEOlL-BTBVIiT. 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 


IK  PERIL  AND  PBI' 
BUNNY  BTORIBB, 
NOTES 


FOUND  DEAD. 

OWEHDOLIHE'S  HARVEST. 

A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIBK  ABBEY.I  BONE  PRIVAI 

NOT  WOOED.  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 


A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE   PURSUIVANT   OF   ARMS;   or,   I^eraldrv  Founded    upon    Facts.      With 

Coloured  Frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7n.  tfd. 
BONOS  AMD  POEMS,  1819-1879.   Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Om. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.    Translated  from  the 

Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life .  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.    With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  10ii«  Od. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Intro- 
duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Pt>rtrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7»»  6d. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROOET,  &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  gs. 

POPE*S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Post  gvo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  ~ 

PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3".  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
YALENTINA.                |  THE  FOREIGNERS.        \  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 
_   OERALD.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  tia. 

PiaiNCESS  OLGA.— RADNA ;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.    by 

the  Princess  Olga.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  0». 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.    With  55  Illusts.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.   With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Nigh   in  the  Year,  Drawings 

of  the  Constellations,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6«. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  lOs.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.   With  Illustrations.   Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  Svo,  ts.  6d. 

PRYCE.— MISS  MAXWELL'S   AFFECTIONS.     By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  "  No  Impediment."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

PAMBOSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Kambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.   With  numerous  Illusts.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Ta.  6d. 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES :  A  Novel.    B^ju:  Colonel 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

READE ICHARLES),  N0VEES~BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post8vo,  illust.  bds.,  9s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINOTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  Jls.  6d. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  Jls.  tfd. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwbll. 
THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illustrated  by 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  THIEF,  &c.    Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.   Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts.*by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Kbenb. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keens. 

HARD  CASH.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 

FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Du  Mauribr. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Katb  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illustrated  by  Helen  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A., 

C.  Green,  and  Hbnry  Woods,  A.R.A, 
A  WOMAN-HATER.    Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldbry. 
BINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  by  P.  Macnap. 
GOOD   STORIES   OF    MEN    AND   OTHER  ANIMALS.     Illustrated    by   E.   A. 

Abbey,  Percy  Macquoid,  R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Nash. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.    Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
RBADIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Rbade. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  StuaieTorDavid.  Paul.  &c.    Fcap.  Svo,  leatherette.  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Mrs.  Alex.  Ireland,  and  a  Steel-Plate  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  buckcavcL^^t^^ 


f 


30  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

RlbDELMMRsTj.  H.)!  NOVELSBY^ 

CrowD  6vo,  ctorh  f!.ic:i,  ;(..  IW.  pmn^  posl  avo,  Llluatriled  boiiM=,  a«.Mch. 
THB  P&IHCB  OF  WALEB'S^OKRDEN   PKBTY.      |  WEIBD  STORIES. 


MYBTEXy 


B  OABDERB.  THE  FUH'B  CURBE. 


BiMHER  (ALFRED),  WORKS  BY.    Squ^reflvo.doiheUi, j..«d.eich. 

OUH  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.    Wiih  55  Illmlratiaiii. 
RAMBLES  BOUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    Wllh  jq  DlnMraiions, 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DIOKEBS.    With  g  lllusts.  byC  A.  V*miKiiHoiir,  Ac 
RIVES  (flmfelie).— BARBARA  DERING.    By  Am^ie  Kives,  Anihor 

BOB  In  SON   CRUSOE.  "bTDiSiEL  Defob.     (Majoks  EDiTioN."j~With 


BOBINSOir(F.  W.),  NdVELS^Y. 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.    Fo^IBvn,  Uluili'il^d  boards,  3*. 

THB  HAHDS  OP  JUSTICE.    CrDvinSvo.cJotheilra,  3i.  Oit.;  pofl  81,-0,  illuslislei 

ROBINSOn' (PHIL)."  WORKS"  BY.    c™™,,  Bv^.d^rhr-tw, Vi;^!.^^^!. 

THB  POETS'  BJBDS.  [THE  POETS-  BEASTS. 

THE  FOETB  AND  NATURE!  REPTILES.  FISHES.  INBEGTB.  [P-ita''"!! 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.    Witt 


RC)LL  OF   BATTLE  ABBEV.  THE  :  ' 


:ipal  Warriors 


ROWLEY  (HON.HUGH),  WORKS  BY.    Post 

PUHIANAt  RIDDLES  AMD  JOKES.    With  numerous  ..lu^iriiiiini. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES).  STORIES  BVr^-'  Bvt,:bd-.,  -i.ZI-^TTi:;^^^*:^ 

SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.         I    GKACS  BALMAION'S  SWEETHEABT. 
SCHOOLS  AND  BCHOLARB.  |  _         

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  HOVELS  BY: 

C.own  avo,  cloth  Pilra,  (l-.  each^  pc«l  «vo,  ilh.slraled  hoardii,  3..  (Hc)i. 
BOUBD  THE  OALLEV-FIBE.  I    A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HAimOCK. 


AN  OCEAN  TRAOGDT. 


SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

"    A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.     With  i  Mole  by  Omvsr  Wekmll  IIolhes  and  a 


IHIOR  DBAS.    C.cwi; 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHlEARf.'^ 


T  LITTLB  BARA. 


SALA(G.  A.).-GASLiGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.    Post  a 


SAUNDERS  (JOHN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  eilra.  »■.  4M.  each ;  pos 
eU¥  WATERHAB.  |  THB  UOH  111  TH: 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL:    Cro^n  gvo.cK 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 


THE  HIGH  I  

JOAN  MERBTWBATHEB.    Posie 
GIDBOfl'S  BOOK.    CioAoavo.clc 
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SCIENCE-GOSSIP  :  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,-  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Physiography 
Photography,  &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or  5s.  per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
may  be  had,  t»»  6d,  each ;  Vols.  XX.  to  date.  Sn,  each.  Cases  for  Binding,  la.  6d« 

SECRET  OUT,  THE:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Enter- 
taining Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  4g,  6d. 

SEGUIN  (L.  G.).  WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAT  (OBERAHMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.    With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s«  6d.- 
WALKS  IN  ALOIERS.    with  a  Maps  and  16  Illusts.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6». 

SENIOR  (WM.).-BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN:  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.    With  Illustrations^ coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Cr.  4to.  6h» 

SHARP.-CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW:    A  Kovei.     By  William 

Sharp.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

iSHARP  (LUKE).— IN  A  STEAMER  CHAIR.    By  Luke  Sharp  (K.  E. 

Barr).    With  Two  Illusts.  by  Demain  Hammond.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3«.  6d» 

SHlLLEY.-THE~Ci5MPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  ANDlPROSE  OF 

PERCY   BTSSHE    SHELLEY.     Edited.  Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.   Hernb 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols.: 
Vol.     I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre* 
spondence  with.StockdaJe;  The  Wandering  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo ;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant ;  The  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Epipsychtdion:  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzl  and  St.  Irvyne ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writines  and  Fragments. 
Vol.    II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES  :  A  Novel.      By  R.  H.  Sherard.     Crown  8vo," 
picture  cover,  l8. ;  cloth,  la,  Od. 

SHERTDAN  (GENERAL).  —  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF   GENERAL 

P.H.SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth.  ig4ti. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry.  Translations,  Speeches  and  Jokes.  10  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  hf.-boucd,  7n,  6d. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  Svo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half- bound.  3s. 

SHERIDAITS  COMEDIES:  THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  balf-parcnment.  1SI».  6d. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  D.D.     Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards.  18a. 

SIGNBOARDS :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Tw.  6d. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3».  ea 


each:  cloth  limp,  Hn,  6d.  each. 


MARY  JANE  HARRIED. 

TALES  OF  TO-DAY. 

DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 

THE  RING  0'  BELLS. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS. 

TINKLETOP'B  GRIME.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Grbiffenhagsn. 

ZEPH :  A  GircuB  Story,  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is.  each ;  cloth,  !•.  6d.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  Gborgb  R.  Sims. 
DAGONET  DITTIES.    From  the  Referee. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 

SISTER   DORA:   A  rtiographv,     By  Maboaket  Lohsdalb.     Witli  Four 

lilusjralFOM._neii!yBv[,,  Mcmrecovcr,  4J.!  cloih,  «■!. 

SKETCHLEY.-AMATCH'IN  THE  DARK. 

SLANG  "DICTIONARY    (THE):"  iiiyiSological,   MlSbncal,  and  Aiec- 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR).  WORKS  BV^. 


rALES  OF  OLD  THUm.    ^ 


THE  V 


19  tUnsI 


P  THE  WATER  WITCH. 


it™rf.  i 


troZ 


:ra.  3*.  at. 


SOCIETY    IN    LONDON.       By   A   Foke:cm   Resident.       Crown  8vo, 

SOCIETY   IN   PARiSTT'he  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  oE  Letters 
li  i.r.i  Counl  Paul  VAsiLr  lo  a  Vouui!  French  Diplomat.    Crpvra  Bvo.  ciolh.  6m. 

By    Lord    Henry    Souerset. 


SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMOKOLOGY  :  AnEssayon  ihe  Beli 
SPEIGHT~{TrW0r"NOVELS  BY.^ 

" 1 


THE  MT8TERIBS  OF  HERON  DYKE.  I 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  Ac, 
THE  OOLDEM  HOOP. 


BAC8  TO  LIFE. 

1.  ltd.  each. 

WIPE  OR  BO  WTFET 


A  BARREN  TITLE. 
THE  BAHDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crnwn  Bvo,  picmreeovgr.  1«. 
SPENSER"  FOR  CHILDREN."   By  M.  "H.  Towav.     With  illusiraiiims 

l.y  WALThF,I.UMG,>.    Crown  Jin.  cl£.l.^il^^«-.  

STARRY    HEAVENS    (THE):   a  Poetical  Birthday  Book.      Koy^ 


Crou-D  gvo.dalliG 


A   Novel.       By   Kobert 
.:  pQit  ava.illDsl.  boards.  8«. 


STEDMAN  (E.  C),  WORKS  BY: 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    Thineenth  Edili 

THE   POETS   OF   flWEBICA.    Cro»n  ovo.  ciom  e. 

STERNDALE.  —  THE   AFGHAN    KNIFE": 

SfEVENSON~(R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Bvn.  cT.  limp.  4.. «. 
TRAVELS  WIFH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  FrantlB.by  Waliir 
AN  INLAND  VOYAOE.    Foiinh  Ediiinn.    Wiih  a  Froiilispiece  by  Walter  I 

Crown  Svo,  bockrani,  Eill  lop,  S«.  cacli. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  HER  ARD  BOOKS.    Siitb  Edkion. 
THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.    Wilb  a  FroDtiariece.    Tbird  Kililton, 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Third  Ed illon.       I    UHDSSWOODB:  Poems.   Fifth! 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Bdilbn. 

VIBOIKIBUS  PUEBIBOnE.andoUisrPsFers.   Serenlb  EditioD.     |    BALL 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  wiib  oilier  Memories  and  Essays. 
NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eievcalh  EdilioD.    Crown  Svo,  buekriin,  gill  lo 

THE  SniOIDS  OLDB;  and  THE  BAJAH'B   DIAHOHD,    From  Kew   A 
Nights.    Wilb  Sii  IllualralioDa  by  J.  Besx.rd  PARTRlDoa.    Crown  8v 

PRINCE  'OTTO.    Sliib  Edition.    Post  Bvo.  illLi~IralcJ  basris,  "tih 
FATHER  DAMIEK:    An  Open  r.cller  to  Ihe  Rev,  Dr.   Hyde.      Second  I 

ST ODDAKD.  -  SUMMER""CRUIS1NG  IN  tHE"SOUfH""S"EAS. 
STOBIES  raOM"^F0REIGN"N0VELISTS.    WitH  NotTe«"by  Hi 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOrtNfD  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  6aul.    Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5ti> 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
.  ENCE  Marryat,  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eight  Illusts.,  6g. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  Urn. 

STRUTrS~^PORTS~ANir~PXSTIMES    OF~THB~~PEOPLE~OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c.,  fro'm^  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
Wj  lliam  Hone.    With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  t»,  6cl. 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  :  A  Residential  Guide.    With 

a  Map,  and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Tg.  6d. 

SWIFf  S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  | ! 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels.'*  Cr.  Bvo,  cl.,-9'«.  6d.  1 1 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and   A  TALE  OF  A  TUB.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s.  j 

A  MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo,  cfath,  8g.- [Sfeor^/y.  |i 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS  1  GEORG£  CHAPMAN.    {See  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

OF  A.  G.  SWIIIBURNE.    Fcap.  8vo,  69.  1       Chapman's  Works.)    Crown  8vo,  Oa. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.    Crown  8vo,  1  ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.    Cr.  Bvo,  VJa, 

en.  ERECHTHEUS:  ATragedv.   Cr.8vc,«8. 

GHASTELARD:  A  Tragedy:    Cr.  8vo,  7*.      " 

NOTES    ON   POEMS    AND    REVIEWS. 


Demy  8vo,  la. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    First  Series. 
Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 


SONGS  OF  THE  SPRiWgTIDES.   Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  SONG.    Crown  8vo.  tn. 
MARY  STUART:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.Svo,  Ss. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.  Cr.  8vo.  Os. 


POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series.   ;  A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  4to,  8s. 

CrownSvoorfcap.  8vo,  9s.  ;  A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.Svo,  Ts. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Third  Series;   i  MARINO  FALIERO :  A  Tragedy.    Crown 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  I       8vo,  6s. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.   Crown  8vo,   !  A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.Svo,  6s. 

lOs.  6d.  MISCELLANIES.    Crown  8vo,  1 3s. 


BOTH  WELL:    A  Tragedy.      Crown  Svo, 

19s.  6d. 
SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 


LOGRINE :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.  Svo.  7a, 

THE  SISTERS :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 


SYMONDS.— WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG  :  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  With  Essay  and  Trans,  by  J.  Addington  Symonds.   Fcap.  Svo,  parchment,  6s. 

SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesqu^Tm 
Searoh  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations,  and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hotten.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ta,  6€l. 

TAINE'S   HISTORY' OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     Translated~by 

*'  Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Igs. 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHOTCLUBTBur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  *Za, 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.   Cr  8vo.ci.ex.,rs.6d.each. 

THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 
.  THE  PLAYTIME  NATURAClftT.    With  360  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gs. 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.    Containing  *•  Clancarty," 

••Jeanne  Dare,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,*'  "  Plot  and  Passion."    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD):  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings^ 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THACKERAY  ANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeacb  Thackeray.    CroVn  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

THAMES.  — A  NEW   PICTORIAL  HISTORY   OF   THE   THAMES. 

By  A.  8.  Krausse.    With  340  lUastrations     Post  Svo.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  »s.  ^. 

THE  YIOLIH-PLAYER.     \        PROUD  MAIBIE. 

GRESBIDA.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tSa, 


3H  BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 

THOMSONS  SEASONS,  : 


THOfiNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY, 

THE  LIFE  IND  COBRESraRDBHCB  OF  i. 


HAUBTED  LOHDOS.  Edit,  b^^ 


■sxs 


M.  W.  TUBNBB. 


B  LIFE    IH  LONDOKi 

caDioui  toncc-DOTiies,  Fiosicinu.  iod  Taverns.    Willi  41  lllus 
EMOUSH  ECCEBTBICB  AHD  ECCEBTRIOITIKB:   Sloriet  of  I 


I ;  pa^l  ivo,  ilm^rraEEd  boarJg,  in,  Rach. 
I    MABION  FAT. 

MR.  BCARBOROUOH-S  FAHILV. 

THE  LAHD-LEAOUERS. 


COLDEH  LIOH  OF  GRAHPERE.  |  JQHR  CALDIOATE. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

i:ri»D  evn,  iM.!-.)!  ^^tri.  ^i.  ba.  e^ch:  pobi  3v.i,  tllustralpd  boards.  3a.  each. 
LIKE^ SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.    I   MABELS  PROGRESS.    I   AWHB  FUBBK6B. 

TBOLLOPE  <f.  A.). -DIAMOND  CDT  DIAMOND.  Past ivo.  inusi.  bd^., a^ 
TROWBRIDGE. -FAR NELL'S   FOLLY:   A  Novel.      By  J.  T.  Trow- 

TYTLER  (C.   C.  FRASER-).^1STRESS  JUDITH:    A  .N'ovel,     B^ 


_r  MUMGO-S  CITY.  I    THE  HUGUEHOT  FAMILT. 

VILLARi.-A  DOUBLE  BOND.    Bj  Liso*  Villaki.    Fcap  3vo,  picture 

Y^Lf-WHITMAN,   POEMS     BY.      Edite.l,    wiih    iniroduction.   by 

WALTON~ANp~COTTON'S~CdlbtETr"ANGLER";'^,  The  Con: 

Troulor  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream, brCnAU.EsCoiIO!',  Wiib  Memiriia  anS  Noiei 
br  SirJliBkis  N icons,  and  61  lllu^Iialioni.    Crown  Hvo.  clolli  aniiqae.  7*.  Bd. 

)  (HERBERT), 

E  YEARS  WITH  ^ 


WARNER.-A   ROUNDABOUT   JOURNEY.      By  Ch*rles  Dodley 

WARRANrrO    EXECUTE  Charles    I.     a  racslniile.  witb  the  59 
^lEnatnies  2nd  Seals.    PrinlcdDupnper  3:>n.  ty  uin.    3>. 

E  HART   QUEBH  OF  BCOTE.    A  Facsimile,  Including 


WASSEBMANN.-THE  DAFFODILS  :  a  Novel. 
WATSON.-THE  MASQUIS  OF  CABABAS  : 


iiy  LiLLiAS  Wasser- 
i  Novel.      By  Aaeow 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD.  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1882).  Contain- 
ing the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families, 
their  Heirs.  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  dlt.  50ii. 

WALFORD'S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1892). 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lil«.  Oct. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &c.    32010.  cloth,  la. 

WALFORD*S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.   samo,  cloth,  la. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1892).  Contaming  a  List  of  the  Knights 
ot  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.  samo.  cloth,  la. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  all 
Members  of  the  New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.    samo,  cloth,  la. 

WALFORD'S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1892).    Royal  samo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  5a. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sa.  6d. 


WEATHER,   HOW  TO  FORETELL  THE,  WITH  POCKET  SPEC- 
TROSCOPE.   By  F.  W.  Cory.    With  lo  Illustrations.    Cr.  Bvo.  la. ;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

WEST^ALL  (William).—TRUST-MONEY.    Three  Vols  ,  crown  8vo. 
WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.    By 

Hopper  M.  Westropp.     With  Illusts.  and  List  of  Marks.   Cr.  Bvo.  cloth,  4a.  tfd. 

WHIST.-  HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO  WHIST.     By  AiRAH7irsr\vTLKs 

and  Charles  F.  Parpon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

WHISTLER'S  (MR.)  TEN  O'CLOCK.    Cr.  8vo.  hand-made  paper,  JsT 
WHITE.-THE  NATURAL~HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert 

White.  M.A.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ij^a. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY; 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusts.    Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  Sa.  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  6a. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  98. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS.  F.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  259  Illustrations.  Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  3a.  6d. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo»  cloth  extra,  68. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Cr.  Bvo.  cl.  ex.,  6a. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.Bvo,  la.;c].,l8.6d. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

WINTER   (J.    S.),    STORIES   BY.      Post  Bvo.  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each. 
CAVALRY  UFE.  |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

A  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  Thomson  and  £.  Stuart 
Hardy.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  

WISSMANN.— MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH   EQUATORDVL 

AFRICA.    By  Hbrmawn  von  Wissmann.    With  92  Illusts.    Demy  Bvo,  16a. 

WOOD.— SABINA  ;  A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  boards.  2s. 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.  Cr.Bvo,6a.ea.:  post  Bvo.  bds.  *Ja. 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.-RACHEL  ARMSTRONG ;  or,  Love  and  Theology.     By 
Celia  Parker  Woolley.    Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards.  *2m, ;  cloth,  3a.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS),   WORKS  BY.     Crown  Bvo,  cloth  exti a,  ra.  6d.  each. 
CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.    With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  CARICATURE  AND   OF  THE   GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERA- 
TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

WYNMAN.— MY  FLIRTATIONS.    By  Margaret  Wynman.    With  13 

Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge,    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

VATES   (EDMUND),  NOVELS   BY.     Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  »••  each. 
*    LAND  AT  LAST.  |        THE  FORLORN  HOPE,     j     CASTAWAY. 

7OLA.— THE  DOWNFALL.    6v  Emilb  Zola.    Translated  by  £.  A. 

V12ETBLLY.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3».  od. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BV 

LISTS  OF  BOOKS^CLASSJFIED  IN  SERIES. 

'.*  Fcr  fuUif  coi.i"is'"nS.  "i  alpltabtlicitl  arrangiininl.  Pp.  I-IJ. 

,  clolh  Hmp,  Urn.  ed.  pit  Volume, 


SulpiandOUddtilBii.  BvW.  n.  Adah 
he  A|any  Columii  oT  "Thg  TImsB." 
HslBneholy  AnBtomiHd:  Abrid^iacdi 

Th«  Bpcaohu  of  Cbarlu  Dickens. 
Uterarr  Friiolltira,  FbdeIbi,  Folllea, 

and  Fnllnt.    By  W.  T.  DomoK. 
PoBIIcal  IngCDultfei.   Br  W.T.  Uodso^. 
The  Cupb(»rd  Poperi.    BjFin-Bec. 
W.  B.  Olltaert'e  Pikvt.    First  Sebies, 
W.  B.  Ollbert'i  Playi.    Sucoku  Seues, 
Songi  of  Irlih  WII  anil  Hamaur. 
AnlmsklB  and  HutsFa.   Br  Sir  A.  HcLrs, 
SociaJ  PrsMure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
CurloiUle>  o(  Criticism.  H.  J.  |e»nibcs. 
Mohuei's  Aulocrat  of  Breakfaal-Table, 


Forensic  Anecdi 
I  Tlie&Crloal  Aneedotei. 
.  Jeuxd'Eiprlt.  Edi     " 


lotu.  B;Ucoi,L*i.*o 
iDdotei.  jAcm  Larwd 
Edited  bjHENRiS.LKt 

^/lthh'lt"™.""' 
en,    ByR,  M*co 


V.H.M*ij.ocK. 

HeB  RepubUc    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
PDtk  on  PetatQB.    By  H.  C.  Pehhili. 
Pe^aiua  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Fen  hell. 
Moiei  of  Maylalr.    Ed.  H,  C.  Fehnell. 
Thorean:  HisLUeaAinia,  BjH.A.Piok. 

More  Pnnlan*.    Be  Hon,  Hugh  RoVlev, 
The  Pblloiophv  of  HandKrltlDj. 
By  BCresini  ana  Bea.    iiy  Wm.  Sektoii, 
Leaves  from  a  HatnTalist's  Sote-Book. 
_  Br  Dr.  Ahdh^w  Wh.sob. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBBABY.    Pi>bibvo,o 

ard  Taylor's  QiversloBi  of  the  Echo       Bolmei' 
netl's  Ballad  History  ol  England.        Lelgb    J 


Break  rast  Table. 
II  uountry  Life. 
Tale    [or    a    Chimney 


loTmes's  Autocrat  of  1 


e  Maxims  &  Reflection 


Merrta  Endand  In  the  Olden  Time.    By 

C.  DaNiKt.,    Illuslisted  by  Chuush^nk. 
OirouLlte.    ByTHoiiis  Fhost. 
Llies  or  the  Gonjarer*.    Thouas  Frost, 
The  Old  Bbowmsn  and  the  Old  London 


.    Wlids  of  l>ondon.     Jauss  Gbeehwood. 

'  Tunis,  t:b<^v.  JIesseAVarteos.  iilllrisis 
Lite  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jaek. 
World  Behind  the  Bcenei.  F.FiTtGEEALD 
Tavern  Anecdotet  and  Baying 

-^ ,_.„^ „     ■-  ■'.fllBOSTOTI 


Harry  Pludyer  bI  Cambridge. 

JclT  Brlggs's  Love  Btory.    Bbkt  Harte. 

Twins  of  Table  Houatatn.  BRtT  Hartr. 


Bnow-bannd 


tE^e'l.ByBB 
e.    ByR.E.FsA' 


'aWflto.      BTL.GKAHAM, 

■n.  Oalniborongh'a    Diamonds.      By 

jutlAII    HAWTBOEKE. 

HiBgara  Bprny.    By  J.  HDt.ns<i!.HEiD. 
Mof  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 


'Mi 


--,    H.McCiHTHT,  M.P. 

Was  Btae  Good  or  Bad?  BvW.  Minid. 
'  KdIoi  from  the  "Newi."    ByjAs.  Pavh 

Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phklps, 

Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Pheus. 

Burglars  in  PoEadlse.  By  E,  S.  Phelps. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.    B;  B.  S.  Phbus. 

Trooping  sith  Croisi,    By  C.  L.  Pieeis. 

Bible  Charaoters.    By  Chasles  Readi. 

Rogues.    By  R,  H.  Sherard. 

The  Bayonet  Beclter.    ByG.R.Siu9. 

How  the  Poor  Live.    ByC  R.Sius. 

Base  of  Oeorde  Candlemas.  G,  R.  Sihs. 
I   BandycrotC  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speicht. 

Hoodwinked.    ByT.  \V.  SrxiiiHT, 

Father  Dami en.    By  R.  L.  Stifehsoh. 

A  DatlbiB  Bond.    By  Litida  Villari. 

My  Life  with  Stanisy's  Bear  Guard.  By 


HANDY  HOVELS. 

The  Old  Hatd~B  Sweetheart.  A.St.Ai: 
Vodot  Llnlc  Sara.     Ai.tH  St.  Aci 
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Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburgh e,  Sn.  6d.  each. 
Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Gitation  and  Examination  of  William 

Bhalcspeare.    By  W.  S.  Landor. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 
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Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Rbadb. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Wofflntfton.    By  Charles  Rbade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Post  svo, 

The  Essays  of  Ella.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe..  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  Cruiksh  ank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber*s  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Trans.  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  38.  each. 
The  Epicurean.  &c.   By  Thomas  Moore* 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollier. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 

Tub.    By  Dean  Swift. 
The  RivAls,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 

Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 
Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels  by  the  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 

crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each. 


By  F.  i?I.  AI^IiEN. 
The  Green  Bird. 

By  ORANT  AL.IiC:fir. 


Philistia. 
Babylon 
Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 


The  Tents  of  Shem. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devirs  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter.  I  Blood  Royal. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

By  EDWIN  I..  ARI¥OIiI>. 
Phra  the  Phosnioian. 

By  AL.AN  ST.  AVBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
By  Rer.  8.  BARIfVG  OOUIiV. 


Eve. 
T  &;  J.  RICE. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  TfiCars' Tenant, 
boy. 


Red  Spider. 

By  w.  besaiV 

My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mort 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WAIiTER  BE»ANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room.   |     Herr  Paulas. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 

esse. 
St.  Katherine's  by 

the  Tower. 
BUCHANAIV. 


Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Gall  Her  Mine. 
By  ROBBRT 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.   |     Matt. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  I     Heir  of  Llnne. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
God  and  the  Man.    The  New  Abelard. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.    Foxglove  Manor. 
Annan  Water.  Masterof  the  Mine. 

By  UAIili  €A1N£. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.     I  The  Deemster. 
mOBT.  &  FRANCES  COL.IiIN8. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
Village  Comedy.     |  You  Play  Me  False. 


By  AVIIiKIF    COIil^INS. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  I  Basil 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 

aiieen  of  Hearts, 
y  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of Gain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


New  Magdalen. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  JTIATT   «?RI]^. 

Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  WII^IilA.ll   CVPl^ES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AI.PHONSF  BAUDET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  ERASmUS    BAW80N. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAiniES  BE  ItllliliE. 

A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  I^EITH  BERll^ENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Lovers. 

By  DICK  BONOVAN. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

By  lYIrs.  ANNIE  EBIVARDES. 

Archie  Lovell. 

By  O.  IV1ANTII.I.E  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERCY  iB'ITZOERAL.B. 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCIIiliON. 

8ueen  Cophetua.     I  A  Real  Queen, 
ne  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave 

Prel.  by  Sir  BABTIiE  FRE  RE. 

Pandurang  Harl. 

By  EBWARB  OABRETT. 

The  Gapel  Girls. 
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IB  Oalden  ShnR. 


ht  b.  <iLAnvii,i,i< 


Tha  Loit  Hell . 
The  Fouloher. 

Corlnthl 


BtJi.  cBirriTti. 

TUOmAPH  nARDY. 

Br  BBKT  HAu'rit. 


a  Ward  et  the  Golden  Oete. 
A  Sappho  or  Green  Springs. 
CoIoneT  BtarbDtUe'i  Client. 
Bi  JL'I.IATf  HAM'rnOB.'OB. 

OnTlh.  I  Duit, 

Elllce  OuenCln.  Forlune's  Foal. 

Sebaicran  Btromi.  I  BeaLrli  RB.ndolpIt. 
David  Palndenter's  DISAppeSiraDco. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 


a  Pa^e. 


AI.FI 


n  Cask. 


'..'WkuK  uiKi;. 

Drawn  DKine, 

he  Wearlntf  of  the  Green." 

Ur  E.  LvNi\  LiNTO.li. 

Irlcfa  Ken 

iderwhlc' 

iiie  World  Well  L«V." 

B;  HENBV    W.  X,VC 

CldBon  FleyCG. 

Br  Jth'I'lN   DIcrABTI 

Jl  Fair  Saxon.  1  Donna  Qui 

Ltnley  RDchtord.       Maid  on 
Hlis  ilisBnltirope.  I  Camiola. 
The  Waterdale  HElghbouri. 
Hy  Enemy's  Daaghter. 
DeaF  Lady  Dledaln. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

B;  Af.NEti  _iiA4.:do>*e:i 
Oaaker  Cousin  a. 
By  D,  CHKDilTIE!  ni'RF 
Lite's  Stonemi  .  -.         . 

Joseph's  Coat. 


Hoar 


Byj 


I  A  Model  F 
le  Gate  of  the  Eea. 
n  Bingular, 


tKb  Wiyi  of  the  W 

Br  .TTl'RRAV 

The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones-B  AUas. 

Br  HL'JIE   M9BET. 
"Bail  Upl" 

Bt  UROBUES  OliNET. 
A  Weird  Olft. 

Br  Mrs.  OLlPnAKT. 


)3.'fil  N 


Shoes. 
ijnanDDs.  I  in  a  Winter  uitf. 

Under  Two  FI±£].     Ariadne. 
I  da]  I  a,  Friendship. 

CecllCastlamalne's    Moths.     I   Rufnno. 

Gage.  Piplstrello. 

TrlEOtrln.    |    Puck. '  AVIHaieCommunB 
Folle  Parlne.  Blmbl.      |  Wanda. 

A  Do£  of  Flanders.    FcescDeE.  Olbmar. 
Pasearsl.  I    Bigna.    In  Muremma. 
Frinceii    Raprax-    Byrlin.' Outtderoy. 

Ine.  Santa  Barbara. 

Bv  inAR«ARUV  A.  fAtL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

Br  JA.Wea  pavk. 
Lost  Sir  HaiBlDgberd. 
Leia  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
A  Confldentlal  Agent. 
A  Drape  rroni  a  Thorn. 


Talk  of  the  Ton 


,  The  Word  and  US 


ABB  pRvrc. 


I  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
__.  Double  Marriage. 
LovB  Ha  Little,  Lova  He  Long. 
The  Cloieter  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Aulobiograpby  of      ~ 


Thiaf. 


urseirlr. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Elngloheart  and  Doublaface. 

Good  Storlesot  Men  and  other  Anlmali  , 

Hard  Cash.  I  Wandering  Heir. 

Peg  Wofflngton.       |  A  Woman-Haler 

Christie  John  atone,  i  A  Simpleton, 

jrioith  Gaunt.         Readiana. 

Foul  Plac.  (  The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 


.    B  C  .'«!«■<:  I.  L. 


HABI.Mi  !<iAriVDERa 

,nd  Elizabeth. 

■■       t  Baliage. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

Bj  lilJKC:    SHARP. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair. 

Bt  HAIVXEY  SlflART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  R.  A.  ste:rn]>al.e:. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA   THOIVIAS. 

Proud  Haisie.  |  The  Violin-player. 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROIiliOPE. 

Lilte  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
JLnne  Fumess.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 
By  IVAN  VUROENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  fi*om  Foreign  Novelists. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  ANTHONV^  TROL.L.OPB. 

Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marion  Fay.  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

By  €.  €.  FRASER-TYTIiBR. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTIiER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.      |  Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

By  JflARK  TIVAIN. 
The  American  Claimant. 

By  J.  S.  IVINTFR. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 
By  ARTEI9IUS   IVARB. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EBIXIONB  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

By  HAIXIIIiTON  AFDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 
By  iriARY  AliBERT. 
Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Iflrs.  AliEXANBER. 

Maid,Wife,orWidow?  I  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  ORANT  AliliEN. 


The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
In  all  Shades. 


Strange  Stories. 

Philistia. 

Babylon. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 

The  Great  Taboo. 

By  AliAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
By  Rer.  S.  BARINO  OOlJIiB. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Oiga  Zassoulich. 
Folly  Morrison.  Honest  Davie. 
Lieut.  Barnabas.  A  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty.  I  A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford ;  and  His  Helpmate. 
By  1¥.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
*Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WAIiTER  BES%NT. 
Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon.  I  Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  BeU  of  St  Paul's. 
The  Holy  Rose. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years^  Tenant 


boards,  3s.  each. 

BySHEIiSLiE  V  BEAUCHAIflP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

By  FREBERICK  BOYL.E. 

Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET   HARTE. 

Flip.  I  Californian  Stories. 

Marida.  |  Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  HAROL.B  BRVBOES. 

(Jncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  Shadow  of  the 

Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the 


The  Martyrdom  of 

Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Mine. 


By  HAIiL.  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.     j  The  Deemster. 

By  Commander  CAlflERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  **  Black  Prince." 
By  IXIrs.  I^OVETT  CAiHERON. 

Deceivers  Ever.      j  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN  CliARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  nun,  ARCHER  ClilTE. 

Paul  FerroU. 

Why  Paul  FerroU  Killed  his  Wife. 
By  IVIACIiAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  AliliSTON  CO£iL.INS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

iriORT.  Sc  FRANCES  COIiL.INS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  I  Village  Comedy. 

Frances.  I  You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 


BOOKS  PUBUSHED  BY 


_.  '  Bua.  KuwklWllc^ 

H1«*  ui«  tuk.  P«er  IIhb  Ffaieb. 

ni<  I>H>1  ttnt.  ni*  rsllca  l«Km. 

Ooeu  «f  BiBTIi.  itMkM**  Duitkur 

■luor  In?  naKMkBMc. 

Mew  ■«■<>« -I—  HortudSdAiiee. 

Ttie  Ptoub  Den.  -I  &lt  II9.'' 

La«Bn4(h([«2]i.  Th*  EtH  fivUiB. 

TheTwD— ll»t«t.  Ltula  Xoseli. 

HuRtad  Hotel.  IMatj  cl  C»1b. 

1  B(«iu-i  Uto.  Bdnd  Lore. 

Etctt  laoh  »  faldlcr. 

Mr  Dl'T-roN  COOK. 

tea,  '  P«ul  FoM*r'(  O^aihitt. 

■  r  C  ECBKKT  (-KAUOtM  K. 

Pnakucrf  tlwOnMBMDiiii  VounUklni. 

Br   B.  JL  CBUKKU. 

PrWiT  Mill  HcvLII*. 
A  Bird  of  Puu«^ 

Bt    WII.I.I-4.TI    t\-pi,El*, 

HcAtt*  aC  Gold. 

Br  ALPIIO^VME    D.tCDET. 

Tbe  Eisnfellic  er.  Port  a>Jv*ilon. 

Hj  jjinr.n  dk  Jiii.Lff. 

A  Caitle  la  Spain. 

H<  J.  LEITU    DKRITE^rT. 

Our  Lady  arTe&n.  |  ClrM't  Lonn. 
Rr  lH.tRI.E7>   »lt'KK>». 

Sketchu  by  B«i.    1  Oliver 

Kckwirt  Pa]  —  -    - 


By  UAUf  VBIMWeLl. 

B*  BttWAKB  GARBETT. 

Tkc  Opel  OlrU. 

By  t'B*BI.KI«  OIBBaV. 

R«Wii  Gr«y.  la  Hobooj  1«— *, 

I^acT  Free.  Flmnr  of  FareaL 

F«  Uck  e(  DaU.    Bnws  ef  Tarmr. 
Wbsl      will      tfae    The  Celdm  UafL 

World  B»|T  0(  B101  IMtk. 

In  Lata  and  War.    Maad  and  Strcsia. 
For  tlu  Uai.  LcTta£  a  Dis^s. 

[n  Putores  Creeo.   A  Hard  Xboi. 

Soeen  ot  Keadov.   Hean'i  DelUkt. 
Huut'i  PrDblem.   Bl«od-MaoeT, 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WICI.IAn  «:II.BEBT. 
Dr.  AnsUii'i  Gaetct.  :  James  Duke. 
Ihe  flFliard  or  the  ■oaeuln. 

By  unyen-F  ci^«.<<tili.e- 

t!w  Lost  Keir«ia. 

By  HK.XRV  OBRriI.I.E. 
A  HtMe  Womas.      1   HikuMr. 

By  jeH>  BL4BBERTO\. 
Bmeton'E  Bayou.    1  Coaoirr  Lack- 
By  A.^DRKn  n.ti.i.iDAv. 
Eiirj-Dtt  Pap«rt. 

By  f.>rfy  OrPFt'lSl  n.tBOV, 
Paul  Wynuri  Baerldoe. 

By  THO.l.tFi  llARDV. 


Who  Poluned  Httly  DnnetknT 
The  Man  from  KancheiCer. 
A  Detecdie'e  Triomphi. 


By  n.  RETUA.1I-EUWAHUK 

Felicia,  I  HHiy. 

By  EDWARD  EC>(4A.EW>'OX. 

By'pEBCV  FITZHBKAt.t>. 

Bella  DonnsL.  I  Polly. 

Never  FontolMD.     I  Fatal  Zero. 


■I'X<:  CnAI.D 


Ssvonty-Ove  Broa: 
The  Lady  of  Bran 
My  PEBCV  I 

Filthy  Lucre 

Olympln. 


:holu  ■lol1eb|r.      earth. 


I  Btfcaatlau  SItsrii. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 


El  lice  V 
'   Klu  Cadofna 


By  Htr  ARTUFR    HEI-Pt*. 

My    ttr.SHV    IAEBJ1_\_T. 

A  LeadlBd  Lady. 

By  lini.  «A«VBf.  I 

The  Lamtnmd. 


Jna  by  O 
\  Real  Qi 


Law,  I 


I  Queen  Cop! 

:eal  Queen.  |  Bomancec  1 

_  y  MAROLD  PKEDEB 

Selh's  BroIher'B  Wlte. 

The  Laslon  Girl. 

Prel.  by  Hlr  MABTI.E  PBERB, 

Panduranj  HarL 
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TwO-SlltLLISC   NOTBLS— COBt.-riMd. 

Br  jrouN  i.Kk'>«. 

Tha  LIndiayi. 

By  15.  I.VNN   LINTOM. 

PntrlclB  Kemball.  I  Putin  Carew, 
World  Well  Lost.  "My  Laval" 
UndorwhlchLoi'S?  I  lono, 
The  A  tone  men  t  of  Leant  D 
Wllh  a  Sllh  ~ 
The  Rebel  o 
Sowing  tlie 

*}■  iikkkV  \y.  i.tcv. 

Otdena  Fleycs. 

By  jriSTIN  HerARTIlV. 

A  Fair  Saion,         I  Donna  Quixote. 
LInley  Hochford.     j  Maid  of  Athens. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  WBterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Tbe  Comet  of  a  aeason. 

Br  A«IVES  MAC  DONE L. I,. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

KATIIARIM!   S.  nACQlttlD. 
The  Evil  Eye.         |  Lost  Rose. 

By  Vr.  ir.  II1AK.LOCK. 
tbs  New  Bapublio. 

BT  n'OREIVrR   niARRVAT. 
4lpcn!  Sesamel       |  Flghtlnt  the  Air, 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oati. 
Written  In  Fire. 


Bt  J. 

Halta-doien  Daughters. 
Br  BRAIVDRR  ill  ATT  HEWS, 
ft  Secret  at  th«  Sea. 

Br  LKONARD  nBRRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

BrJEAK    ITIID»I,U>I\N9. 
Touch  and  Go.  Mr.  Dorilllon. 

Ity  Mr'.  HIOI.E.'BAt  ORTII. 
Hatherooort  Rectory. 

Br  ■(•  ■:.  .il(-i>l>oc'H. 
StoHeB  Weird  and  Wonderrul. 


Joseph's  Coat. 

Val  strange.  I  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea, 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 

Br  i»It'llRAV  aoA  IIER-IIAN. 
One  Trai/eller  Returns. 


:  A  Woird  Gift. 


!   Held  In  Bondago, 
I   a  truth  more. 

!  Under  Two  Flagi. 

'  CecllCaitlBmalne-i 

Trleolrln. 


PasooraL 

Sitfna. 

Frinoen    Hapraz- 

In  a  Winter  City. 


TwaLlttlaWo«den 
Friendship. 


Oulda's    Wild  on 


Walter's  U 
Halves. 
Fallen  For 


yit.  Under  One  Roof. 

ofClylTe.  I  High  Spirits, 
fibers.      ,  Carl  yon 's  Year. 

usbands.    For  Cash  Only. 

fford.       I  Kit.  ' 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Holiday  TartST"' 


Lost  Sir  Hasslngbt... 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
What  He  Coat  Her. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Like  Fatlier,  LIko  Son. 
Married  Beneath  HIra. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  BlacK  than  We're  Pain 
A  Conndentlal  Agent. 

Glow -worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mlrbrldge. 

The  Burnt  Mill'— 


Lady  Tj 

ThaTlyi 


ie  Will. 


r  KDRAB  A.  POE. 

ery  ot  Mail*  Koget 
Br  B.  C.  PBI«'B 

Valantlntt.  I  The  F 

Hn.  Laneaater'a  Rlral. 
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